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Fortunate  indeed  is  the  Pennsylvania  sportsman  who  hap 
pens  to  see  a bobcat  in  a wild  environment.  Many  Keyston 
hunters  with  50  years  of  woods  experience  have  yet  to  se 
one.  In  spite  of  the  infrequent  sightings,  the  bobcat  exist 
in  many  northern  Pennsylvania  counties.  A shy,  nocturnal 
creature,  the  bobcat  fears  man  more  than  anything  else. 

While  accused  of  being  a dangerous  predator,  studies  hav 
shown  that  nearly  fifty  percent  of  the  “wildcat’s”  food  i 
made  up  of  small  rodents.  A mature  bobcat  will  weigh  abou 
30  pounds,  and  measure  three  feet,  including  the  six-inch  tai 
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EDITORIAL 


AS  THE  January  issue  of  GAME  NEWS  goes  to  press,  this  editor  is  packing 
his  bags  for  a new  career  in  Conservation. 

With  much  reluctance  to  leave  this  magazine  and  all  that  it  stands  for,  I 
have  accepted  an  exciting  new  challenge  as  Managing  Editor  of  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  Magazine. 

If  you  will  pardon  the  personal  reference,  I’d  like  to  mention  with  pride 
:hat  I have  been  associated  with  GAME  NEWS  since  I was  12  years  old. 
In  1948  my  sister  and  I were  the  “Outdoor  Kids”  in  a four-year  series  on  that 
subject  written  by  our  father.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  come  back  to  GAME 
\TEWS  as  editor  years  ago.  You  can  understand  why  I feel  very  much  a 
part  of  this  publication. 

During  my  time  as  editor,  I have  been  amazed  by  the  large  number  of 
dedicated  writers  and  artists  who  contribute  regularly  to  GAME  NEWS. 
The  casual  observer  would  not  expect  to  find  this  loyalty  among  people  who 
iiave  nc  official  connection  with  the  magazine.  They  do  not  do  it  for  the  pay 
aor  the  glory  because  there  is  little  of  either.  They  must  want  to  contribute  just 
:o  be  a part  of  Pennsylvania’s  conservation  and  wildlife  management  program. 

The  most  outstanding  of  our  contributors  is  Ned  Smith.  One  of  America’s 
:op  nature  artists,  Ned  has  drawn  and  written  for  GAME  NEWS  faithfully 
for  20  years. 

Surprising,  too,  is  the  great  reader  interest  in  GAME  NEWS.  Primarily  a 
hunting  book,  GAME  NEWS  seems  to  appeal  to  a wide  range  of  people  from 
kindergarten  pupils  to  professional  men,  from  farmers  to  bartenders,  from 
\frican  big  game  hunters  to  schoolboy  trappers.  This  widely 
diversified  group,  some  half  million  strong  from  50  states  and 
24  foreign  countries,  all  claim  GAME  NEWS  their  own. 

In  its  own  personal  way,  GAME  NEWS  tries  to  offer  solu- 
tions to  conservation  problems,  inform  the  sportsmen,  teach 
good  outdoor  manners,  stimulate  interest  in  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  create  a better  Game  Commission  image.  It  has  been 
i great  honor  to  have  been  involved  in  this  effort.  It  is  only 
i calling  to  new  horizons  which  forces  me  to  leave. 

Allow  me  to  extend  my  deepest  appreciation  to  you,  Mr. 

Reader,  for  your  sincere  interest  in 
aur  “little  magazine.”  To  you,  the 
contributor,  I am  grateful  for  help- 
ing us  make  GAME  NEWS  a leader 
in  its  field.  And  finally  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  and  all 
af  its  dedicated  field  officers  and 
staff,  I thank  you  for  your  support 
and  for  this  opportunity  to  be  a 
part  of  your  team.— G.H.H. 

JANUARY,  1966 


Editor’s  Note:  A brand-new  series  of  articles  has  its  start  in  the  whitened  landscape  of 
January.  A fox,  some  rare  winter  birds,  and  a clever  old  deer  add  spice  to  the  snow- 
time  outings  of  an  incurable  nature  snooper. 


FOR  more  years  than  I care  to  ad- 
mit I have  missed  no  opportunity 
to  leave  my  native  habitat  and  sneak 
off  somewhere  into  the  fields  or  wood- 
lands. Even  in  high  school,  when  my 
pals  were  consumed  with  football  and 
the  like,  I elected  to  spend  my  Satur- 
days hiking  all  over  the  local  moun- 
tains. 

If  my  parents  were  concerned  about 
my  oddball  behavior  they  never  let  on, 
and  looking  back  I guess  it  wasn’t  too 
much  of  a handicap  at  that.  Like  my 
football  hero  friends,  I,  too,  managed 
to  land  a girl  friend,  and  eventually  a 
wife.  Furthermore,  I’m  still  enjoying 
the  same  outdoor  fun  I began  years 
ago;  they  not  only  have  been  out  of 
the  football  game  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  but  some  of  them  could  no 
more  climb  a mountain  than  run  a 
half-minute  mile. 

As  is  true  with  anyone  who  bums 
around  the  woods,  my  sylvan  snooping 
has  led  to  innumerable  interesting 
discoveries— a rare  bird  here,  an  un- 
usual flower  there;  an  exciting  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  a wild  animal,  or  a 
strange  insect  performance— all  sorts 
of  happenings.  Being  a confirmed 
writer-downer  I have  accumulated 
reams  of  notes,  stacks  of  sketches, 
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and  a shameful  number  of  color  photos 
by  which  these  things  are  recorded. 
But  not  only  have  these  notes  and 
pictures  been  of  inestimable  value  to 
me  as  a wildlife  artist  and  nature 
writer,  they  have  also  recalled  with 
poignant  pleasure  many  of  the  nearly 
forgotten  incidents  that  make  nature 
snooping  so  much  fun. 

My  new  column,  of  which  this  is 
the  first  installment,  will  consist  of 
excerpts  from  these  records.  Such  a 
recounting  of  personal  experiences 
could  be  as  painfully  boring  as  some- 
one else’s  family  album,  were  it  not 
for  two  things.  One  is  the  fact  that  no 
two  people  in  a lifetime  of  naturaliz- 
ing would  encounter  exactly  the  same 
things.  The  other  is  nature’s  innate 
ability  to  be  entertaining. 

With  the  fervent  hope  that  nature 
won’t  prove  otherwise  I extend  to  you 
a cordial  invitation  to  read  what  I’ve 
been  up  to  over  the  years.  Some  Jan- 
uary entries  read  like  this: 

January  1:  Poison  ivy  isn’t  all  bad.  Its 
berries  are  welcome  food  for  a num- 
ber of  birds  during  the  lean  winter 
months.  Woodpeckers  love  them,  and 
I’ve  even  seen  myrtle  warblers  eating 
them  when  insects  were  out  of  season. 

Today  it  was  a big  pileated  wood- 
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pecker,  looking  uncomfortable  in  an 
ancient  cherry  tree  a couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  woods.  Teetering 
awkwardly  on  a too-small  limb  he 
quickly  snatched  some  of  the  whitish 
berries  from  a cluster  that  was  barely 
within  reach.  Gulping  them  down  he 
sidled  into  a new  position  and  grabbed 
at  another  bunch.  For  ten  minutes  he 
fed  greedily,  but  when  I tried  to  get 
a closer  look  he  took  wing,  heading 
for  the  ridge  with  scarlet-topped  head 
erect  and  stiff  pinions  flashing  white 
and  black  against  the  sky. 

Near  the  other  edge  of  the  same 
field  I eased  up  on  a small  flock  of 
tree  sparrows  whose  mingled  notes 
sounded  like  the  tinkle  of  miniature 
bells.  Most  of  them  were  out  of  sight 
beneath  the  tasseled  foxtail  grass,  but 
one  perky  fellow  mounted  a nearly 
prostrate  weed  and  with  rapidly  vi- 
brating legs  deliberately  shook  out  a 
miniature  shower  of  seeds.  Dropping 
to  the  snow  he  quickly  picked  up  the 
fruits  of  his  efforts,  then  remounted 
the  weed  and  shook  it  some  more.  The 
action  of  his  feet  and  legs  looked  like 
a stepped  up  version  of  the  scratching 
motions  employed  on  the  ground,  but 
if  it  was,  it  was  a clever  and  useful 
adaptation. 


January  2:  Today  I was  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  My  binoculars 
were  trained  on  some  unidentified 
birds  on  the  snowy  hillside  above  me 
when  a red  fox  trotted  right  into  the 
field  of  view.  His  rusty-orange  coal 
fairly  glowed  in  the  sunlight,  anc 
through  the  glasses  I could  see  the 
highlights  in  his  hazel  eyes  and  the 
pink  tip  of  his  tongue  barely  parting 
the  black-rimmed  jaws. 

Nearer  and  nearer  he  jogged,  unti 
I was  sure  he’d  see  me  crouchec 
against  the  walnut  tree,  but  when  he 
reached  the  corner  of  the  cornfield  he 
turned  to  follow  the  furrow  along  it: 
lower  edge. 

Broadside  he  was  even  more  hand 
some.  His  black  feet  twinkled  ovei 
the  two-inch  snow,  and  his  full,  roune 
tail  floated  along  behind  him  like  ; 
buoyant  balloon  on  a short  string 
Why  do  foxes  look  so  huge  in  th< 
wild?  If  I hadn’t  known  better  I’e 
have  sworn  this  fellow  weighed  twent 
pounds.  The  truth  is  he  probabl 
couldn’t  have  made  twelve. 

I can’t  imagine  what  his  erran' 
was,  unless  the  mating  urge  was  a 
ready  upon  him,  for  he  paused  on] 
once  along  the  edge  of  the  cornfield  t 
sniff  for  a second  at  a broken  corr 
stalk,  then  resumed  his  steady  trot.  A 
the  far  corner  of  the  field  he  sniffe 
again,  left  his  calling  card  on  a corx 
stalk,  then  trotted  out  of  sight  over 
knoll. 

January  3:  Checked  the  Ridge  Roa 
and,  as  I thought,  the  red  fox  I sa'| 
yesterday  has  been  leaving  trad 
there.  Mostly,  they  are  simply  struii 
up  and  down  the  road,  but  at  or 
place  the  prints  in  the  snow  showei 
where  he  had  stopped,  crouched,  art 
leaped  upon  something  on  the  ban, 
One  pinpoint  of  blood  was  the  on' 
trace  of  the  victim;  apparently  it  w; 
a shrew  or  mouse  that  had  been  bu1- 
rowing  beneath  the  snow  and  lea' 
litter  on  the  ground. 

January  8:  This  has  been  a norther 
finch  year.  Every  backyard  feeder  s 
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swarming  with  evening  grosbeaks,  and 
an  unusual  number  of  pine  siskins  and 
purple  finches.  In  the  fields  redpolls, 
snow  buntings,  and  tree  sparrows  are 
picking  weed  seeds  from  the  snow.  A 
band  of  nearly  a hundred  snow  bunt- 
ings were  cleaning  up  ragweed  seeds 
on  a windswept  field  across  the  road 
yesterday,  an  unusually  large  flock 
for  our  area. 

Today  a friend  and  I discovered 
more  than  twenty  pine  grosbeaks  feed- 
ing in  some  scrub  pines  in  Powell’s 
Valley.  Although  rather  common  some 
winters  in  parts  of  our  northern  coun- 
ties these  beautiful  birds  are  all  too 
rare  down  our  way,  and  we  were 
elated  with  our  find. 

January  14:  The  pine  grosbeaks  are 
still  here;  I’ve  checked  on  them  almost 
daily  since  the  8th  and  can  nearly 
always  find  them  in  the  “pine  field”  or 
in  the  adjoining  woods  where  they 
feed  on  pine  cones  and  buds.  Their 
stubby  bills  are  often  smeared  with 
resin.  One  afternoon  they  were  eating 
winterberries  in  the  creek  bottom,  the 
only  deviation  from  conifer  diet  I ob- 
served in  this  flock. 

The  males  are  gorgeous  birds,  a 
delicate  rose-pink,  obscurely  streaked 
with  gray  on  the  underside  and  with 
dusky  on  the  back.  The  wings  are 
dark  with  white  wing  bars  and  pale 
feather  edgings.  The  females  are 
chiefly  dull  gray,  brightened  with 
olive  yellow  on  the  head  and  rump. 
Their  wings  are  similar  to  the  males.’ 
A number  of  young  males  are  in  the 
flock,  distinguishable  from  the  females 
by  the  orange  or  pink  tinge  on  their 
heads  and  rumps.  Apparently  several 
years  are  required  for  the  males  to 
attain  perfect  plumage,  for  of  the  more 
than  twenty  birds  we  could  find  only- 
three  in  completely  mature  plumage. 
More  than  half  the  rest  are  immature 
males  in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

I’d  like  to  get  some  color  slides  of 
these  birds,  but  my  big  telephoto  lens 
is  laid  up  for  repairs,  leaving  me  with 


AT  FREQUENT  intervals  a persimmon 
would  drop  practically  into  the  jaws  of 
the  lanky  doe.  Each  muffled  plop  brought 
her  on  the  run. 

nothing  more  potent  than  the  135  mm. 
This  means  getting  within  six  or  seven 
feet  of  the  bird  to  have  an  image  of 
acceptable  size.  So  far  they  haven’t  let 
me  get  closer  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  before  they  fly,  no  matter  how 
slowly  and  quietly  I move.  Artificial 
feeding  doesn’t  seem  to  be  the  answer, 
either— they  won’t  eat  anything  we  put 
out  for  them. 

January  21:  For  some  time  I have 
noticed  the  pine  grosbeaks  coming  to 
drink  at  a winter  spring  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  pine  field  about  noon  each 
day,  so  a few  days  ago  I waited  there, 
hoping  to  get  a picture.  They  came  in 
all  right,  but  stayed  just  out  of  camera 
range  to  drink. 

Next  day  I tried  covering  a section 
of  the  spring  run  with  dead  weed 
stalks,  twigs,  and  pine  branches,  and 
finally  a layer  of  leaves.  Yesterday  I 
concealed  more  of  the  water,  leaving 
only  about  a twelve-foot  stretch  ex- 
posed. 

Today  I waited  quietly  for  their 
arrival.  My  presence  caused  some  sub- 
dued but  protracted  conversation  at 
first,  but  when  one  male  finally 
touched  his  bill  to  the  water  they  all 
joined  in  with  confidence.  The  shad- 
ows were  so  dense  and  spotty  that  I 
had  to  resort  to  flashbulbs,  but  to  my 
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surprise  the  birds  ignored  the  blinding 
light.  Not  until  I had  made  five  flash 
exposures  at  the  incredibly  short  range 
of  six  feet  did  they  leave. 

January  23:  Pine  grosbeaks,  we  have 
learned,  are  much  quieter  than  eve- 
ning grosbeaks.  On  one  occasion  we 
walked  beneath  a tree  in  which  a 
dozen  or  more  birds  were  feeding, 
and  until  we  noticed  the  bud  scales 
littering  the  snow  their  presence  was 
unsuspected.  As  a rule  their  only  note 
while  feeding  is  an  occasional  soft 
whistle.  When  coming  in  to  drink 
they  are  at  their  noisiest,  uttering  a 
ringing  “Chick-a-Cheeer”  rallying  call. 


I have  found  that  a whistled  imitation 
of  this  call  will  often  bring  them 
flocking  to  the  spring  when  they  are 
perched  in  nearby  trees.  When  sus- 
picious they  emit  a low  “purt”  thal 
has  a surprising  ventriloquial  effect 
seeming  to  come  from  a great  distance 
when  in  reality  the  bird  is  perched 
but  a few  yards  away. 

Frightened  birds  fly  away  with  a 
whirr  of  wings  and  a muted,  rolling 
churr.  On  two  or  three  occasions  1 
have  heard  a softly  warbled  song  com- 
ing from  one  of  the  mature  males 
probably  an  attempt  to  keep  in  prac- 
tice for  the  spring  season. 

January  24:  Saw  an  enterprising  deer 
today.  From  a hilltop  I could  loot 
down  into  a wooded  hollow  at  the 
foot  of  Berry’s  Mountain.  In  the  hoi 
low  stood  a trio  of  persimmon  tree.1 
and  in  the  top  of  the  tallest  one  were 
eight  or  ten  wintering  robins  busih 
pecking  the  sweet  pulp  from  the 
blackened  fruit  still  clinging  to  the 
branches.  At  frequent  intervals  a pum 
melled  persimmon  would  drop  to  the 
snowy  ground  practically  into  the  jaw: 
of  a ianky  old  doe  waiting  there.  Be 
tween  falling  persimmons  she  woule 
smell  around  in  the  snow  for  others 
but  each  muffled  plop  brought  her  oi 
the  run. 

I must  confess  that  the  thought  o 
those  delicious  orange-fleshed  fruit 
got  the  better  of  my  sense  of  fair  play 
and  I eased  down  the  slope  towan 
the  trees.  The  doe  trotted  into  th< 
woods  at  my  approach,  as  I knew  sh< 
would,  but  the  robins  fled,  too,  dari 
the  luck.  Try  as  I would;  I couldn’ 
find  more  than  a single  shrivelled  per 
simmon  in  the  snow,  and  though 
stood  quietly  to  one  side  and  looke* 
pathetically  hungry  the  robins  refuse* 
to  come  back  and  work  for  me. 

January  28:  The  ground  beneath  th 
trees  has  been  bare  since  Tuesday,  bu 
all  day  there  was  the  smell  of  snow  i 
the  air.  In  the  premature  darkness  c 
late  afternoon  the  first  flake  droppe 
from  the  slate-colored  sky,  a smal 
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ard,  businesslike  speck  that  struck 
be  leaves  with  determination.  A few 
thers  followed,  then  more,  until  the 
ound  of  their  falling  became  an 
udible  hiss  that  filled  the  oak  woods 
/here  I stood.  I backed  under  the 
heltering  boughs  of  the  only  nearby 
emlock  and  watched  black  tree  holes 
i the  distance  turn  gray,  then  pale 


into  obliteration  in  the  growing  storm. 
Like  Robert  Frost’s  rural  traveler  I 
watched  the  “woods  fill  up  with  snow” 
until  the  crisp  leaves  were  covered 
and  the  hiss  diminished  to  a soft,  but 
steady  whisper.  Today’s  adventures 
would  be  erased  by  the  new  snow. 
Supper  could  wait;  I had  to  be  sure  it 
meant  business  before  I started  home. 


House  Resolution  Opposes  "Dodd  Bill" 

Messrs.  Laudadio,  Remvick.  O'Neil,  Foerster,  Kennedy,  Dwyer,  Welsh,  and 
C ahle , October  19,  1965.) 

The  Second  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
hat  “the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed.” 
."he  right  to  possess  and  bear  arms  without  undue  governmental  restriction 
ias  always  been  one  of  the  most  coveted  of  our  freedoms.  Certain  legislation 
iresently  pending  in  Congress,  if  enacted,  would  seriously  impair  these 
raditional  rights.  This  proposal,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Dodd  Bill  on 
irearms  control,  would  most  certainly  harass  and  burden  countless  sportsmen 
nd  law-abiding  citizens,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  would  in  any 
aanner  prevent  or  reduce  crime;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED  (the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
o oppose  the  enactment  of  the  Dodd  Bill  on  firearms  control;  and  be  it 
urther 

RESOLVED,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  presiding 
>fficers  of  each  house  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
ienator  and  Representative  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  November  8,  1965.) 


Deer  Pamphlet  Available  From  Penn  State 

The  Game  Commission  has  been  advised  that  Special  Circular  76,  “Deer, 
Meld  Care  of  the  Carcass,  Preparing  and  Serving  Venison,”  is  now  available 
rom  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 

The  circular  contains  sound  information  on  how  to  field  dress  deer  and  the 
lest  way  to  care  for  the  carcass  until  cut  up  for  consumption.  Several  methods 
or  preparing  venison  are  also  included  in  the  pamphlet,  which  will  be  of 
nterest  to  the  “hunting  wives”  who  are  presented  with  a deer  this  season.  Do 
lot  write  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for  this  circular.  It  is  avail- 
ible  only  from  the  Extension  Service. 
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Triumph  Over  Tragedy 

By  Del  and  Lois  Kerr 


Photo  hy  Potter 

A HUNT  IS  PLANNED  by  the  founder  of  the  Northern  Potter  Guide  Service. 
Roger  Cowburn  story  should  be  an  inspiration  for  many,  and  a tribute  to  the 
and  courage  of  this  outdoorsman. 


Thirty  - seven  - year  - old 

Roger  Cowburn  glowed  with  pride 
as  he  led  us  through  his  attractive  den. 
Handsome  mounted  trophies  and 
framed  photographs  of  big  game  hunts 
hung  on  glistening  walls  of  knotty 
pine  paneling.  Precision  handloading 
equipment,  gunsmithing  tools  and 
built-in  gun  racks  loaded  with  rifles 
and  shotguns  all  vie  for  attention. 

The  large,  gleaming  two-way  radio 
and  the  smaller  walkie-talkies  on  his 
desk  pointed  to  the  fact  that  this 
Ulysses,  Potter  County,  home  served 
as  headquarters  for  the  newly  formed 
Northern  Potter  Guide  Service.  Roger 
and  his  capable  partner,  forty-four- 
year-old  Kenneth  Hand,  organized  the 
eight-man  big  game  service  in  1963. 


They  have  already  had 
response  that  extra  men— all 
tent  guides  from  the  area— will 
added  to  the  organization  this  year. 

A man’s  life  often  takes  an  od< 
twist.  This  6'  1",  215-lb.  jolly  Penn 
sylvan ian  has  been  successful  from  th 
word  go,  but  it  could  have  beei 
different— a lot  different.  The  Roge 
Cowburn  story  should  be  an  inspira 
tion  to  many  and  a tribute  to  th 
spunk  and  courage  of  every  seriou 
outdoorsman. 

Roger  was  born  and  raised  on  hi 
father’s  potato  farm  near  the  little  vi 
lage  of  Ulysses,  some  17  miles  iiort 
of  Coudersport,  Pa.  Located  in  on 
of  the  prime  big  game  areas  of  th 
state,  he  grew  up  with  a gun  in  hi 
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land.  He  would  rather  hunt  than  eat, 
dthough  as  a youngster  he  was  also 
ceenly  interested  in  basketball  and 
vas  a star  pitcher  on  the  local  base- 
ball team. 

Leisure  hours  were  spent  in  search 
if  rabbits,  grouse,  deer,  bears  and  tur- 
ceys  in  anticipation  of  the  fall  hunting 
;eason.  He  soon  knew  the  mountain 
country  of  the  area  like  his  own  back- 
/ard.  As  a young  man  of  16,  the  fever 
if  outdoor  life  had  reached  a high 
litch.  The  first  week  of  that  small 
*ame  season,  as  usual,  found  him  in 
:he  fields  and  woods  at  every  op- 
lortunity. 

Then,  early  on  the  day  of  November 
J,  1944,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
be  could  never  hunt  again  for  the  rest 
if  his  life.  An  accident  with  the  power 
:ake-off  shaft  of  a potato  digger  re- 
iulted  in  his  right  arm  being  ampu- 
:ated  at  the  shoulder!  The  majority  of 
small  game  season  was  spent  in  the 
aospital.  He  was  deeply  embittered 
by  memories  of  hunts  in  the  rolling 
fields  and  heavily  forested  mountains 
be  knew  so  well. 

Upon  his  release  in  the  fourth  week 
if  November,  he  met  an  old  acquaint- 
ance during  a trip  into  town.  “What 
are  you  doing  here?”  his  friend  said. 
‘I  thought  you  were  a hunter.  Get 
your  gun  and  let’s  go!” 

Roger  was  shocked.  The  words  at 
first  sounded  cruel  and  caustic.  But 
the  smell  of  pine  burned  his  nostrils 
and  the  excitement  of  the  chase  could 
not  be  forgotten.  I wonder?  he  thought 
to  himself. 

Returning  home,  he  fondled  his  gun, 
finally  taking  it  out  back  for  a few 
practice  shots.  It  took  little  urging 
from  his  companion  to  send  them  off 
to  the  fields.  As  luck  would  have  it,  a 
rabbit  scurried  out  from  cover.  Roger’s 
gun  echoed  with  the  familiar  va-room, 
and  moments  later  a fat  bunny  bulged 
from  his  hunting  coat.  A happier  per- 
son couldn’t  be  found  in  the  world! 

The  opening  day  of  deer  season 
was  only  days  away.  Roger  spent 
‘hours  perfecting  a new  technique  with 


Photo  by  Potter  Enterprise 

THOSE  TURKEYS  COULD  be  right  up 
there.  Roger's  guiding  service  does  not 
guarantee  game,  but  it  does  promise  a 
good  hunt.  Success  ratio  has  been  very 
high,  with  one  group  of  eight  hunters 
bagging  eight  turkeys! 

his  rifle.  Sight— fire— break— fire!  He 
swelled  with  enthusiasm  as  he  realized 
that  he  was  shooting  faster  and  better 
than  he  dreamed  possible.  On  open- 
ing day,  Roger  stood  on  his  favorite 
deer  crossing  deep  in  the  forest. 
Shortly  after  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  dropped  a beautiful  10-point 
buck  in  its  tracks  with  the  first  shot! 

A sportsman  must  surely  stand  apart 
from  the  ordinary  man.  The  lure  of 
the  outdoors  had  again  performed  a 
magic  that  medicine  couldn’t  touch. 
Possibly  because  he  came  so  close  to 
losing  it,  Roger  spent  more  of  his  life 
than  ever  exploring  the  remote  moun- 
tain country.  The  best  crossings,  trails 
and  access  points  of  nearly  every 
section  of  the  vast,  majestic  county  of 
Potter  were  planted  firmly  and  surely 
into  his  memory. 

A new  door  opened  in  Roger’s  life. 
Word  of  his  accomplishment  and  abil- 
ity in  the  outdoors  began  to  spread. 
At  the  age  of  17,  it  was  almost  de- 
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Photo  by  Northern  Potter  Guide  Service 

A RIFLE  IS  made  ready  for  the  next 
day's  hunt.  Roger  is  a well  rounded  out- 
doorsman,  as  well  as  being  a gun  en- 
thusiast and  skilled  reloader. 

manded  that  he  become  a guide.  That 
was  twenty  years  ago  and  has  been 
amplified  every  season  since! 

Today,  with  the  help  of  partner  Ken 
Hand  and  the  other  guides,  the  North- 
ern Potter  Guide  Service  has  become 
a familiar  word  on  the  lips  of  sports- 
men from  many  states.  Hunter  success 
for  deer  averages  around  60  percent. 

“We  can’t  guarantee  a deer,  bear  or 
turkey,”  Roger  told  us,  “but  people 
can  be  sure  of  a good  time  and  a good 
hunt.  Our  parties  must  take  their 
chances  but  we  have  the  advantage 
in  studying  game  all  year  long,  know- 
ing their  location  and  habits.’ 

If  all  the  mountain  in  that  area  were 
stomped  flat,  Potter  County  would 
almost  equal  the  size  of  Texas.  Many 
hunters  get  mixed  up  in  direction  and 
do  a lot  of  extra  walking.  To  eliminate 
this,  guides  carry  walkie-talkies  and 
the  master  radio  control  unit  at  head- 
quarters is  in  operation  during  every 
hunt. 

“Say  a hunter  wounded  a buck,” 
Roger  said,  “and  decided  to  go  after 
it  by  himself.  As  a precaution  in  case 
anyone  does  get  separated,  we  give 
each  hunter  our  headquarters  phone 
number  with  instructions  to  go  to  the 
nearest  farmhouse  and  call.  The  guides 


are  then  contacted  by  radio  and  some 
one  picks  him  up  in  quick  time!” 

The  radio  system  also  proved  valu 
able  on  one  occasion  when  a hunte 
twisted  an  ankle.  A call  was  sent  ou 
and  soon  a jeep  arrived  almost  to  th< 
spot.  “Many  of  our  hunters  are  elderly 
some  with  heart  conditions  or  othe 
problems,”  Roger  said.  “We  put  then 
on  a good  crossing  without  having  to 
do  much  walking  or  climbing.  Th< 
radio  is  used  to  call  transportatior 
when  they  get  their  deer  or  if  the) 
get  tired  and  cold  early.” 

We  asked  Mr.  Cowbum  if  a guide 
would  take  a lone  hunter  into  the 
wild  back  country.  “If  a person  is  ir 
good  condition  and  wants  to  go  intc 
a remote  region,”  he  answered,  “he 
will  know  he’s  been  on  a hunt  b) 
evening!”  A guide  may  be  hired  for  £ 
single  hunter  or  an  individual  ma) 
join  an  organized  party.  The  cost  i< 
the  same  either  way,  although  chances,  , 
prove  slightly  better  in  a party. 

High  hunter  success  is  also  achievec 
during  turkey  hunts.  “We’re  not  fonc 
of  turkey  calls,”  Roger  told  us.  “There’s 
always  a chance  of  a hunter  being 
accidentally  shot  at  that  way.  We 
want  to  keep  our  parties  safe.”  They  / 
employ  the  method  of  driving  the 
huge  birds,  similar  to  deer. 

“On  a slow  drive,”  our  host  said 
“turkeys  will  run  uphill  and  then  fly 
from  one  ridge  to  another.  We  keep 
informed  on  the  general  whereabouts  \\ 
of  the  flocks  and  stagger  a party  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a promising  hill.  » 
Birds  are  not  only  easier  to  hit  but  it  * 
keeps  all  shots  safely  up  in  the  air.  Ol 
course  turkeys  roam  a good  bit,  but 
if  they  are  in  the  vicinity,  we’ll  put 
them  to  wing!” 

8 Men,  8 Turkeys 

The  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  De-  ; 
partment  estimates  it  takes  an  average 
of  nineteen  days  of  hunting  to  bag  one 
wild  turkey  in  that  state.  Pennsylvania 
is  fortunate  to  have  an  abundance  ol 
game  birds,  but  the  odds  are  still  in 
the  turkey’s  favor.  Is  the  Cowburn 
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nethod  then  really  effective?  Last 
^ear  one  party  bagged  eight  turkeys 
or  eight  men  in  two  days  of  hunting. 

But  does  a party  ever  return  com- 
pletely skunked?  “It  happens  some- 
imes,”  Roger  said.  His  blue  eyes 
winkled  as  he  recalled  an  incident 
hat  occurred  during  a bear  hunt  sev- 
eral years  ago.  “I  stumbled  over  some 
ocks  one  day  and  the  brush  exploded 
vith  a big  bear  in  high  gear.  I had 
vatehers  stationed  down  over  the 
lill.  When  the  commotion  was  over, 
wenty-seven  empty  cartridges  lay  on 
he  ground  and  not  a hair  on  old 
brother  bruin  was  disturbed!” 

Hunting  deer,  bears  or  wild  turkeys 
s always  a gamble  whether  an  indi- 
/idual  hunts  alone  or  engages  the  full 
esources  of  a unique  guide  service 


such  as  led  by  Roger  Cowburn.  But 
with  the  “service,”  you  can  be  fairly 
sure  of  visual  contact.  The  telling  shot 
is  still  up  to  the  hunter. 

The  remark,  “Let’s  go  hunting,” 
made  by  a friend  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. The  spark  of  confidence  was 
generated.  Roger  not  only  hunted 
again,  but  went  on  to  do  such  things 
as  playing  pro  baseball  as  a pitcher 
(without  a glove)  for  Wellsville,  N.  Y., 
in  1949  and  the  Burlington  Bears  in 
1950. 

H is  skill  with  a gun  and  ability  in 
the  woods  are  now  taken  for  granted. 
His  tireless  efforts  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation are  probably  little  known. 
But  remember  the  name  Roger  Cow- 
burn.  He  is. one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most 
dedicated  sportsmen! 


How  to  Take  Care  of  Your  Finished  Trophy 


UST  YOUR  TROPHY  REGU- 
LARLY — Deterioration  begins 
vith  the  collection  of  dirt,  dust,  and 
moke.  Trophy  head  mounts  should  be 
requently  dusted  and  fur  rugs  should 
)e  vacuumed,  aired,  and  brushed. 
Vacuum  trophy  game  heads  or  wipe 
hem  off  with  a soft  cloth.  Always  fol- 
ow  the  direction  of  the  hair.  The  eyes 
ihould  be  cleaned  with  a damp  cloth. 

Mounted  birds  should  be  dusted 
vith  a feather  duster  or  a soft  cloth. 
Dust  can  be  removed  from  small  birds 
s vith  a piece  of  cotton.  Always  wipe 
i rom  the  head  down.  Never  brush  or 
vipe  against  the  feathers.  Do  not  nse 
t vater  or  attempt  to  wash  mounted 
f nrds. 

t WASHING  GAME  HEADS- 
t vlounted  heads  should  be  taken  down 
rom  the  wall  and  placed  on  the  floor 
>r  a bench  and  thoroughly  dusted  be- 
ore  washing  is  started.  White  sheep 
e hould  be  dusted  with  the  hands  or 
e viped  with  a piece  of  soft  cloth  be- 
cause of  the  brittle  nature  of  the  hair. 
I deads  should  be  washed  with  mild 
0 ;oap  and  water.  Dissolve  about  two 
n >unces  of  soap  in  a bucket  of  hot 
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water  and  add  a spoonful  of  house- 
hold ammonia.  Wash  the  trophy  with 
a sponge  or  soft  cloth.  Wash  from  the 
muzzle  and  with  the  hair,  down  the 
head,  around  the  horns,  up  the  ears 
and  down  the  neck  and  shoulders.  Re- 
peat the  washing  and  rinse  completely 
with  clean  water.  Avoid  soaking 
through  to  the  skin.  When  perfectly 
dry,  beat  lightly  with  the  palms  of  the 
hands  to  fluff  up  the  hair.  A plastic- 
comb  or  a small,  soft  bristle  plastic- 
brush  may  be  used  to  go  over  the 
hair  and  skin,  following  the  direction 
of  the  hair,  until  the  fur  or  hair  has  a 
natural,  fluffy  appearance. 

To  prevent  drying  of  the  skin,  rub 
a small  amount  of  fine,  light  oil  into 
the  skin  around  the  eyes  and  muzzle. 
The  eyes,  nostrils,  and  eyelids  can  be 
carefully  touched  up  with  a little  clear 
varnish  and  if  necessary,  a little  paint 
will  freshen  up  these  points. 

Wash  the  horns  and  dry  them.  Rub 
the  horns  with  a slightly  oiled  or 
waxed  cloth.  No  oil  or  wax  which 
contains  oil  should  be  used  on  sheep 
horns,  since  oil  tends  to  turn  sheep 
horns  dark. 
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SNOWSHOES  are  something  sel- 
dom seen  in  many  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania but  they  can  be  put  to  good 
use  by  those  outdoorsmen  who  spend 
time  in  the  woods  after  a foot  or  more 
of  snow  is  on  the  ground.  There  is 
seldom  this  much  snow  during  deer 
season,  but  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days knee  deep  depths  are  usually  the 
nde. 

During  the  late  winter  months  there 
are  a few  fox  hunters  pursuing  their 
favorite  quarry,  but  many  are  forced 
to  end  their  hunting  due  to  deep 
snow  which  makes  their  travel  nearly 
impossible.  Other  sportsmen  would 
like  to  take  a hike  on  a sunny  week- 
end afternoon  but  they  know  they 
cannot  negotiate  the  deep  drifts  with- 
out becoming  quickly  exhausted.  With 
the  aid  of  a pair  of  snowshoes  travel- 
ing through  the  woods  in  winter  can 
be  fun. 

I had  always  thought  snowshoes 

THE  AUTHOR  PREFERS  a snowshoe 
about  ten  inches  wide  and  forty-six  inches 
long.  The  heavier  the  individual  the 
larger  the  shoe  has  to  be  to  properly 
support  him. 


'(c- 


FOX  HUNTING  ON  snowshoes  can  be  an 
exciting  new  experience.  Slogging  through 
deep  snow  can  be  an  exhausting  struggle. 
With  snowshoes,  it's  just  good  exercise. 

would  be  difficult  to  control  and  tiring 
to  walk  on,  but  after  trying  them  I 
discovered  both  these  ideas  were  false. 
After  a little  practice  and  a few  point- 
ers from  a friend,  I scarcely  knew  they 
were  on  my  feet,  except  that  I was 
traveling  over  snowdrifts  where  I 
was  helplessly  floundering  before. 

Few  sports  stores  in  the  Keystone 
State  stock  snowshoes  but  they  could 
no  doubt  order  them.  My  preference 
is  for  a shoe  about  ten  inches  wide 
and  forty-six  inches  long,  but  there 
are  many  other  sizes  and  shapes  that 
are  entirely  satisfactory.  Usually  the 
heavier  the  individual  the  larger  the 
shoe  has  to  be  to  hold  him  up  on  top 
the  snow. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  sportsmen: 
who  does  not  know  what  to  do  withji 
himself  during  the  later  winter,  whyf 
not  try  snowshoeing?  It’s  a good  way 
to  enjoy  the  outdoors,  and  provides 
excellent  exercise  during  the  winter 
months  when  there  is  little  else  to  do. 
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THE  Hunger  Moon  held  the  ridges 
and  hollows  of  T-Buck  Mountain 
in  an  iron  grip.  On  the  upper  slopes 
the  gnarled  hardwoods  cast  a jigsaw 
of  blue  shadows  on  the  snow.  Below, 
where  the  hemlocks  found  moist  foot- 
ing among  the  ledges,  the  dark  shad- 
ows were  relieved  where  the  moon 
pricked  diamond  points  of  light  on 
the  frost-rimmed  twigs  or  filtered 
through  the  evergreens  to  spotlight 
the  snow  below. 

The  cold  penetrated  the  arched 
doorway  and  seeped  upward  to  the 
hollow  burl  of  the  ancient  maple. 
Mustela,  the  weasel,  stirred,  aware  of 
the  cold  and  the  insistent  pangs  of  an 
empty  belly.  Dawn  and  dusk  were  his 
preferred  hunting  hours  but  the  biting 
sting  of  the  cold  kept  his  prey  quiet 
in  their  snug  dens  until  hunger  drove 
them  forth.  He  leaped  to  the  ground, 
peered  through  the  openings  in  the 
buttressed  roots  at  the  frozen  night. 
Lithely  he  stretched,  flexing  each 
muscle  of  his  supple  length,  yawned 
widely,  then  sneezed  to  clear  his 
nostrils  for  the  night’s  hunting. 

A hundred  yards  below  he  paused 
to  investigate  a small  opening  between 
the  roots  of  a dead  pine  that  perched 
on  the  very  edge  of  an  upturned  rock. 
His  keen  nose  brought  news  of  a pair 
of  white-footed  deer  mice  resting  con- 
tentedly below.  A week  before  he  had 
missed  by  a narrow  margin  the  larger 
of  the  pair  and  had  tried  to  follow  it 
underground.  The  narrow  runway  had 
entered  a crevice  in  the  rock,  so  small 
that  even  Mustela’s  slimness  could  not 
squeeze  through.  Tonight  he  again  in- 
vestigated the  tunnel,  but  could  only 
snarl  his  disappointment  at  the  warm 
odors  of  food  so  close  to  his  fangs, 
yet  out  of  reach.  With  stores  of  seeds 
in  a side  room  off  the  tunnel,  and  the 
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intense  cold  outside,  Mustela  knew 
that  they  would  remain  below. 

Above  ground,  Mustela  sat  upright, 
his  snaky  head  turning  from  side  to 
side  as  he  tested  the  still  air.  The 
white  cloud  of  his  frozen  breath 
matched  the  snowy  whiteness  of  his 
coat,  outlined  only  by  the  blue  shadow 
on  the  snow,  and  relieved  by  the 
ebony  tip  of  his  tail. 

Two  evenings  before,  Mustela  sur- 
prised a red  squirrel,  feasting  on  its 
hoard  of  hemlock  cones,  and  had 
killed.  Eating  only  a portion  of  the 
neck  muscles  and  drinking  his  fill  of 
the  warm  blood,  he  had  left  his  vic- 
tim lying  at  the  foot  of  the  dead  stump 
that  sheltered  his  cache.  With  the 
greatness  of  his  need  upon  him,  even 
the  frozen  carcass  would  provide 
the  sustaining  elements  that  would 
foster  a night  of  hunting  for  living 
food.  He  swung  toward  the  spot  as 
directly  as  the  needle  of  a compass 
swings  toward  a magnet. 

A Lapse  of  Wariness 
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Hunger  dulled  the  edge  of  his  can-  |(J 
tion  and  he  crossed  a moonlit  opening  jtl 
between  the  hemlocks  that  normally  L 
he  would  have  skirted.  This  momen-  L 
tary  lapse  of  wariness  almost  cost  himjk 
his  life.  He  was  unaware  of  the  dan- 
ger until  Bubo  struck.  Only  the  de- 
ceptiveness  of  his  own  shadow,  and  a 
spike  of  a buried  pine  log  saved  him. 
The  knot  deflected  the  talons  so  that 
they  missed  their  target  and  only 
drove  Mustela  into  the  soft  drift  be- 
side the  pine  log.  Here  he  crouched 
in  soundless  patience,  hate  for  the 
thing  that  hurt  him,  wrinkling  his  lip, 
while  overhead  the  menace  searched 
on  silent  wings  for  a movement  that  > 
would  betray  its  quarry.  From  his 
refuge,  Mustela  waited  until,  with  his 
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bill  popping  in  disappointment,  the 
owl  floated  away  into  the  shadows. 

Mustela  crouched  in  the  protective 
whiteness,  aware  of  a bruised  shoulder 
where  the  owl’s  talons  had  grazed 
him.  Assured  that  the  menace  had 
passed  he  eased  cautiously  into  the 
shadow  of  a low  hemlock  branch. 
Here  he  paused  again  to  survey  his 
surroundings  before  making  his  way 
swiftly  toward  the  spot  where  he  had 
left  the  body  of  the  squirrel. 

Painful  Hunger 

The  bitterness  of  frustrated  hunger 
was  his.  His  supper  was  gone.  The 
olace  reeked  with  the  muskiness  of 
:ox  urine.  Mustela  was  minutes  late. 
His  snarl,  the  flash  of  white  teeth,  the 
ifted  lip  were  the  challenge  that  he 
lung  at  the  night,  the  cold,  and  the 
enemies  that  seemed  to  be  thwarting 
life  itself. 

His  cold  anger  deepened  as  he 
minted  fruitlessly  while  the  moon 
narked  the  passing  of  an  hour.  Then 
t came!  The  warm  odor  of  a grouse, 
jileeping  beneath  the  snow,  at  the  base 
if  a rounded  boulder.  Carefully  he 
quartered  the  light  air  currents  until 
lis  instinct  marked  the  very  spot 
where  the  grouse  crouched.  His  throb- 
ping shoulder  and  the  urgency  of  his 
lunger  betrayed  him.  As  he  dived  for 
he  bird’s  neck,  where  the  blood 
lubbled  so  near  the  surface,  he  blun- 
dered, missed  his  strike  and  stood  with 
i mouth  full  of  feathers  as  the  bird 
oared  away  to  the  safety  of  the 
hickets  below. 

Another  hour  passed.  As  he  investi- 
gated the  dark  cave  between  the  roots 
if  a silver  maple  that  stood  on  the 
ower  slopes  of  T-Buck,  the  answer  to 
lis  need  came.  There  was  the  faint  jar 
if  a striking  body  and  the  raking  of 
iny  claws  on  the  rough  bark  of  the 
naple.  Mustela  lurched  upright  and 
aced  the  opening.  A flying  squirrel, 
maware  of  his  presence,  dashed  into 
lis  waiting  jaws.  The  impact  threw 
vlustela  over  on  his  back  but  he  fast- 
;ned  his  bulldoglike  grip  on  the  squir- 
el’s  neck  and  hung  on.  The  squirrel’s 


frantic  efforts  to  be  free  of  the  punish- 
ing teeth  raised  small  puffs  of  the 
dusty  rotten  wood.  With  a last  burst 
of  energy  it  tumbled  them  both 
through  the  opening  and  into  the 
snow,  just  as  Mustela  tasted  the  first 
warm  drops  of  blood  that  flowed  from 
the  punctured  jugular. 

The  moon  was  already  two  hours 
high  when  Bubo  swung  from  his  day- 
time roost  in  the  thick  hemlock  top. 
Farther  down  the  slope  he  banked  on 
silent  wings  and  landed  on  the  ex- 
tended branch  of  a lightning-scarred 
oak.  With  a soft  double  hoot  he 
called  to  his  mate,  warming  her  nest- 
lings in  the  leaf-lined  hollow  of  the 
trunk.  The  down-covered  youngsters 
could  now  be  left  alone  while  their 
parents  hunted.  They  had  brooded  the 
eggs  in  turn,  and  had  warmed,  pro- 
tected and  fed  the  young  until  the 
down  had  grown  sufficiently  long  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold. 

With  the  extended  cold  that  some- 
times marks  late  winter  the  parents 
were  forced  by  the  scarcity  of  game 
to  spend  more  and  more  time  in  hunt- 
ing. They  hunted  in  unison  because 
game  sometimes  dodged  from  one, 
directly  into  the  talons  of  the  other. 
The  growing  nestlings  demanded  more 
and  more  food,  making  successful 
hunting  imperative. 

The  pair  left  the  nesting  tree  to- 
gether. On  silent,  batlike  wings  they 

BUBO  SENSED,  rather  than  saw  the 
shadow  that  marked  the  passing  of  some 
creature.  But  his  strike  would  not  be 
successful  this  time. 
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coasted  down  the  slope,  circling  each 
opening  between  the  trees,  watching 
and  listening  for  life  that  meant  food 
for  themselves  and  their  brood. 

Between  the  trees  Bubo  sensed 
rather  than  saw  the  shadow  that 
marked  the  passing  of  some  creature. 
He  struck  ahead  of  the  movement, 
much  as  a gunner  leads  a flying  bird, 
but  a hidden  snag  deflected  his  feet 
and  his  talons  clutched  only  empty 
snow.  He  circled  the  little  glade,  fly- 
ing low  to  the  ground  listening  and 
watching,  but  not  a sign  of  movement 
could  he  find.  Mustela,  the  weasel, 
was  too  wise  to  leave  his  hiding  place 


THE  BITTERNESS  of  hunger  was  his. 
Carefully,  Mustela  quartered  the  air  cur- 
rents until  his  nose  marked  the  spot 
where  the  grouse  crouched. 

until  Bubo  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
search.  His  disappointment  and  anger 
charged  the  air  with  the  sound  of 
the  snapping  of  his  curved  bill. 

A short  distance  down  the  slope,  he 
rejoined  his  mate  and  they  again 
cruised  the  lighted  spaces  between 
the  trees.  Sometimes  they  searched 
the  darker  shadows  close  to  the  hem- 
lock trunks  in  hope  of  finding  a grouse 
roosting  among  the  branches,  but 
those  hopes  were  vain.  The  intense- 
ness of  the  cold  had  driven  them  to 
find  warmer  shelters  in  the  snowbanks. 


Once  a grouse  sailed  across  an  open- 
ing with  lightning  speed  from  some 
position  far  up  the  slope.  Bubo  and 
his  mate  hunted  the  thicket  into  which 
the  bird  disappeared  without  success. 
This  was  the  same  bird  that  had  es-im 
caped  Mustela. 

The  tiger  pair  left  the  slopes  andjla 
quartered  the  swampy  meadows  that]  on 
were  filled  by  the  downed  deadwood  j#! 
of  a series  of  beaver  ponds.  Here  they 
found  where  a mink  had  feasted  on  a 
cottontail  that  he  had  dragged  from  its  $ 
warm  nest  under  a beaver-felled  log. ! |( 
There  was  little  left  of  the  carcass.® 
except  the  hide,  part  of  the  saddle  and  J( 
the  hind  legs.  Bubo’s  mate  appropri-l* 
ated  these  scraps  eagerly  and  made)  If 
the  return  flight  to  the  nest. 

A Mouse's  Mistake 


Bubo  perched  on  a dead  snag  that 
overlooked  a rhododendron  thicket,  at 
the  edge  of  the  beaver  swamp,  to 
await  his  mate’s  return.  A white- 
footed deer  mouse  ventured  from  its 
snug  den  at  the  foot  of  the  snag  and 
started  across  a small  opening  to  a 
nearby  log  where  it  had  some  stored 
food.  There  was  the  terror  of  a shadow 
that  shut  out  the  moon,  and  one  ter- 
rified squeak  before  its  life  went  out 
under  the  clutch  of  Bubo’s  talons.  A 
drop  of  blood  on  the  snow,  the  double 
X tracks  like  two  pairs  of  pirate  cross- 
bones,  and  the  wide  marks  of  wing 
tips  marked  the  end.  Bubo  sat  on  his 
snag,  blinking  his  fierce  yellow  eyes 
in  satisfaction  as  he  waited. 

Again  the  double  hoot  called  Bubo 
back  across  the  beaver  swamps  to  the 
foot  of  T-Buck.  They  worked  the 
thickets  without  success  until  they 
came  to  the  edge  of  a clearing  a little 
way  up  the  slopes.  Here  they  inspected 
a dead  snag  where  the  flickers  nested 
in  summer.  A flying  squirrel  had 
moved  into  the  cavity  during  the  fall. 
Now  the  moonlight  tempted  it  to  rash- 
ness as  it  surveyed  the  slope  below 
its  snug  home.  It  saw  Bubo  enter 
the  clearing  and  slid  around  the  trunk, 
seeking  safety  of  a spacious  lower 
cavity.  It  was  then  that  the  female 
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nvl,  coming  from  behind,  struck  un- 
expectedly. The  squirrel  lost  its  hold 
ind  planed  down  the  slope  with  both 
>wls  in  hot  pursuit. 

The  den  at  the  base  of  the  silver 
naple  offered  sanctuary  and  it  dashed 
nto  the  darkness  to  escape  the  sharp 
alons  that  menaced  it  from  behind, 
enly  to  face  the  equally  fearsome  teeth 
>f  Mustek. 

As  they  tumbled  out  into  the  moon- 
ight,  Bubo’s  mate  struck  swiftly.  She 
Seized  the  struggling  pair  and  with  a 
noot  of  triumph  winged  swiftly  to- 
ward the  nest  tree.  The  squirrel  was 
dead  but  the  force  of  the  blow  had 
mly  stunned  Mustela.  His  teeth  still 
aeld  fast  to  the  squirrel’s  neck,  and 
:he  talons  of  the  owl  held  him  fast  to 
:he  body  of  his  victim  by  the  fold  of 
loose  skin  at  his  shoulders. 

In  the  Nest 

It  was  only  when  Mustela  was 
dropped  into  the  nest  beside  the 
young  owls  that  his  senses  returned. 
With  the  swift  instinct  of  self  preser- 
vation he  sought  refuge  under  the 
; sticks  and  dried  leaves  that  lined  the 
nest.  Here  he  crouched  until  the  hurt, 
his  hunger  and  the  smell  of  warm 
blood  drove  him  into  action.  With  the 
craze  of  blood  madness  upon  him  he 
sprang  from  his  hiding  place. 

The  adult  owls  were  gone  and  only 
the  nestlings  remained,  blinking  fool- 
ishly. In  a flash  he  was  upon  the  near- 
jest,  tearing  open  its  throat  and  biting 
it  at  the  base  of  the  skull  to  sever  the 
spine.  Again  he  sprang  and  held  tight 
while  the  other  nestling  struggled  its 
I life  away  between  his  jaws. 

Mustela  fed  to  repletion  then  in 
spite  of  his  stiff  shoulders,  climbed 
out  of  the  nest  and  down  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  He  bounded  stiffly  up  the 
; slope  on  his  way  to  his  own  snug  den 
in  the  maple  burl.  His  face  was  scarlet 
with  the  mingled  blood  of  the  squirrel 
and  the  owl  nestlings.  He  paused  at 
the  edge  of  an  opening  to  cleanse  his 
face.  As  he  sat  upright,  Bubo  struck 
from  behind.  Mustela’s  body  went 


limp  under  the  clutch  of  Bubo’s  sharp 
hooks. 

The  moon  touched  the  western 
slope  of  T-Buck  with  its  long  shadows. 
A faint  breeze  stirred  the  sentinel  tops 
of  the  hemlocks  and  seemed  to  warm 
the  chill  of  the  dawn.  A thaw  was  on 
the  way. 

The  bodies  of  Mustela  and  the  owl 
nestlings  stiffened  on  the  blood- 
stained leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
nest. 


HE  CERTAINLY  would  not  know  it,  but 
the  flying  squirrel  was  destined  to  play 
an  important  role  in  the  nighttime  drama. 


Bubo  and  his  mate  perched  close 
to  the  trunk  of  a thick  hemlock.  As 
the  first  faint  color  of  dawn  marked 
the  end  of  the  cold  and  dark,  Bubo’s 
mate  mourned  softly. 


Duck  Stamp  Sales  Up 

Waterfowl  gunning  is  on  the  up- 
swing again,  sales  of  Federal  duck 
stamps,  totaling  1,565,860  during  the 
1964-65  fiscal  period,  marked  the  third 
successive  year  that  sales  have  in- 
creased. The  money  is  used  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  to  provide  refuges  for  migra- 
tory birds. 
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Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

THE  WEASEL'S  NATURAL  curiosity  can  be  put  to  good  advantage  by  the  trapper 
who  pays  attention  to  details.  December,  January  and  February  are  the  top  months 
for  weasel  trapping. 


A Question  and  Answer 
Primer  on  ..  . 


Weasel  Trapping 


By  Larry  J.  Kopp 


()■  What  sort  of  traps  are  most 
suited  for  weasel  trapping? 

A.  Believe  it  or  not,  old,  No.  1 musk- 
rat traps  which  have  been  in  constant 
use  for  years— preferably  the  under- 
spring type.  Such  worn  traps  are  more 
easily  tripped  by  the  light-footed  wea- 
sel. If  you  really  want  to  go  after 
weasels,  it  might  pay  you  to  look 
around  and  buy  some  nearly  worn- 
out  muskrat  traps.  Brand-new  traps, 
even  when  set  on  a hair  trigger  miss 
more  weasels  than  they  catch. 

Q.  When  is  weasel  trapping  at  its 
best? 

A.  When  fur  is  prime— during  De- 
cember, January,  and  February.  It  is 
at  this  time  when  the  animals  are  also 
most  active. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bait  is  best  for 

weasels? 

A.  Actually  there  is  no  bait  which 
can  be  classified  as  best,  or  even  good, 
since  the  animals  always  prefer  to 
kill  their  own  food.  However,  fresh 
chicken  or  rabbit  blood  is  very  appeal- 
ing to  weasels  if  you  can  obtain  it. 


Q.  Is  lure  of  any  help  in  weasel  * 
trapping? 

A.  It  is  indeed.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
if  you  can  obtain  a good  grade  of  j:; 
commercial  weasel  lure,  you  need  not  J 
even  think  about  bait  at  all.  Weasels 
are  even  more  curious  than  mink  and 
if  your  lure  is  good,  are  readily  en- 
ticed into  a variety  of  blind  sets. 

Q.  Would  you  explain  a good  wea- 
sel set? 

A.  Since  weasels  spend  as  much 
time  searching  along  all  sorts  of 
stream  banks  as  do  minks,  your  best 
bet  is  to  concentrate  your  trapping 
activities  along  waterways,  including 
those  small  brooks  hidden  deep  in 
the  forest.  The  most  ideal  set,  of ; 
course,  is  the  familiar  stepping-stone  iii 
set.  Place  a rock  in  the  water  some  i 
twenty  inches  from  the  bank.  Place  a 
flat  rock  (for  the  trap)  between  this  ij 
one  and  the  bank.  The  top  of  both  * 
rocks  must  be  above  the  water  level,  f 
Place  a mouse  or  any  small  chunk  of  ( 
fresh  meat  on  the  first  rock;  place  a ; 
few  drops  of  lure  on  it;  then  cover  [t 
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vith  a large  leaf.  Set  your  trap  on  the 
lat  rock,  use  a trap  pan  cover,  and 
lift  dry  sand  over  the  entire  site.  The 
Irier  your  trap  site  looks,  the  better 
veasels  like  to  jump  on  it  in  order  to 
each  the  hidden  bait  and  lure.  Traps 

(.an  be  anchored  to  rocks  weighing 
ibout  one  pound.  Similar  sets  can  be 
nade  along  the  banks  of  farm  ponds, 
jeaver  dams,  and  around  the  edges  of 
narshes.  If  you  haven’t  tried  the  step- 
i ring  stone  set  before— try  it.  It  is  by 
ar  the  most  effective  weasel  set  you 
;an  make. 

Q.  Can  effective  weasel  sets  be 
nade  in  the  woods? 

A.  Yes— but  it  is  more  of  a challenge 
han  trapping  along  waterways.  The 
eason:  You  have  little  or  no  way  of 
inding  regular  travel  routes.  Weasels 
do  not  just  run  all  over  the  place; 
hey  have  areas  in  which  they  hunt 
ood,  and  have  favorite  routes  leading 
o them.  Weasels  do  like  to  hunt  for 
•abbits  in  the  vicinity  of  thorn  thickets 
bund  in  bare  spots  within  woodlands, 
j usually  where  a sawmill  once  stood. 
Rabbits  are  attracted  to  such  areas  in 


winter  to  eat  the  bark  on  thorn  bushes. 
A good  weasel  set  can  be  made  in  a 
hollow  log  which  happens  to  be 
nearby,  preferably  one  that  is  open 
all  the  way  through.  Simply  place  a 
few  drops  of  weasel  lure  as  far  inside 
the  log  as  you  can  reach,  then  set  a 
trap  in  each  entrance.  Cover  traps 
with  crumpled  leaves,  and  anchor  to 
a branch  drag. 

Good  weasel  sets  can  also  be  made 
in  cubbyholes  or  specially  constructed 
rock  tunnels,  on  hillsides  where  you 
find  a concentration  of  woodchuck 
holes.  Sets  made  in  areas  where  only 
one  woodchuck  hole  exists  seldom 
catch  weasels.  The  animals  are  like 
woodpeckers— they  go  out  of  their 
way  only  when  there  are  a good  num- 
ber of  holes  to  explore!  Of  course,  if 
you  are  sure  that  you  know  of  a wea- 
sel’s favorite  travel  route,  don’t  let  this 
influence  you. 

Q.  How  should  I kill  a trapped 
weasel? 

A.  Weasels  should  be  killed  by 
stepping  upon  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  you  would  dispatch  a fox.  This 


-OG  AND  STEPPING-STONE  sets  are  illustrated  here.  The  weasel  is  extremely 
ight-footed,  making  old,  well  used  traps  much  better  than  tight,  new  ones.  In  sets 
such  as  these  weasel  scent  is  as  good  as  any  type  of  bait  or  lure. 

Photos  by  Larry  J.  Kopp 
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Photo  by  Larry  J.  Kopp 

OLD,  NEARLY  WORN-OUT  muskrat  traps  are  more  easily  tripped  by  the  cautious 
weasel.  Photo  on  the  right  shows  a fine  place  for  a cubbyhole  set.  Weasels  often 
travel  along  fencerows  looking  for  mice  and  rabbits. 


technique  also  applies  to  trapped  wea- 
sels along  water— don’t  soak  your  pelts 
with  any  more  water  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Avoid  hitting  a weasel  over  the 
head— it’s  most  inhumane,  and  besides, 
weasels  don’t  like  to  smell  the  blood 
of  their  kin  any  more  than  do  foxes 
or  minks. 

Q.  When  I catch  a weasel,  should  I 


save  the  scent  bags  and  use  them  as 
lure  at  my  sets? 

•A.  By  all  means.  However,  don’t 
make  the  mistake  of  using  such  a 
valuable  scent  at  sets  where  you  re- 
cently caught  a weasel.  The  trapped 
animal  left  enough  scent  at  the  set 
to  last  several  weeks.  Use  your  weasel 
musk  at  sets  where  you  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  catching  a weasel. 
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“Certainly  one  of  the  chief  guarantees  of  freedom  under  any  government, 
no  matter  how  popular  and  respected,  is  the  right  of  citizens  to  keep  and 
bear  arms.  This  is  not  to  say  that  firearms  should  not  be  very  carefully  used,  and 
that  definite  safety  rules  of  precaution  should  not  be  taught  and  enforced. 
But  the  right  of  citizens  to  bear  arms  is  just  one  more  guarantee  against 
arbitrary  government,  one  more  safeguard  against  a tyranny  which  now  ap- 
pears remote  in  America,  but  which  historically  has  proved  to  be  always 
possible.” 

—Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
February,  1960 
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PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 


ACCURATELY  MEASURING  an  outstanding  trophy  is  painstaking 
work.  Here  George  Norris  (center).  Pa.  Game  Commission  SW  Div. 
Supervisor,  and  a member  of  Boone  and  Crockett,  instructs  District 
Game  Protector  George  Church  in  scoring  a whitetail  head. 

Measuring  Your  Trophy  Deer 

Hunting  and  Game  Conservation  Section,  National  Rifle  Association 


HE  Official  Scoring  System  of  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club  was  es- 
tablished in  1949  to  provide  a means 
of  arriving  at  a sound  comparison  of 
trophies.  The  System  is  now  the  world- 
recognized  standard  system  of  meas- 
urement for  ranking  all  North  Amer- 
ican trophies. 

Before  the  Official  System  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  there  was  no  widely  accepted 
method  for  comparing  trophy  animals. 
Many  systems  were  used,  points  were 
[counted,  or  length  of  the  main  beam 
was  measured,  or  spread  was  noted. 
In  many  areas,  weight  of  the  animal 
determined  trophy  quality. 

Body  weight  is  a poor  factor  for 
qualification  of  a trophy,  because  the 
size  of  deer  varies  with  age  and  in 
accordance  with  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  forage  available  to  the  herd. 
When  an  animal  is  bagged,  it  cannot 


ordinarily  be  brought  out,  whole,  to  a 
place  where  accurate  measurement  of 
weight  can  be  made.  Also,  it  is  im- 
possible to  verify  the  weight  a year, 
or  even  a month,  later. 

Under  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Sys- 
tem, the  method  and  principles  in- 
volved in  measuring  trophies  do  not 
differ  greatly  from  one  antlered  specie 
to  another.  The  Official  Scoring  Sys- 
tem is  based  on  the  measurement  of 
the  length  of  the  antler  beams  and 
points  as  well  as  the  measurement  of 
the  circumference  at  specific  places 
and  the  determination  of  spread. 

Usually  a person’s  first  contact  with 
the  Official  Chart  used  for  scoring  the 
trophy  brings  deep  frowns  and  grave 
doubts  about  ability  to  measure  the 
trophy.  However,  if  the  instructions 
are  read  carefully,  no  trouble  should 
be  encountered  with  completely  nor- 
mal (typical)  heads.  It  is  only  when 
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PGC  Photo  hy  Boh  Parlaman 

PARALLEL  UPRIGHTS  are  used  for  de- 
termining outside  spread  of  antlers.  Such 
a device  is  necessary  to  establish  a true 
measurement.  Two  square  boxes  can  also 
be  used. 


PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 


TOP  TROPHIES  like  these  Pennsylvania 
whitetails  took  their  place  in  the  record 
books  at  last  summer's  measuring  ses- 
sions held  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 


a freak  (non-typical)  head  is  to  be 
measured  that  problems  arise. 

The  first  question  which  will  come 
up  when  measuring  a trophy  is:  What 
is  typical  and  what  is  non-typical?  In 
general,  the  rack  should  be  symmetri- 
cal. A rack  which  is  not  symmetrical 
is  not  necessarily  non-typical;  but  if  a 
point  is  non-typical  in  location,  it  must 
be  scored  as  abnormal. 

In  measuring  the  white-tailed  deer, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  normal 
points  grow  from  the  main  beam;  and 
there  may  be  from  four  to  eight  points 
on  each  antler.  Any  forking  or  branch- 
ing of  the  points  is  non-typical. 

Typical  mule  deer  never  have  more 
than  five  normal  points  on  each  antler. 
This  includes  the  beam  tip,  which  is 
counted  as  a point  but  not  measured 
as  one  because  it  is  included  in  the 
length  of  the  beam  itself.  Any  forking 
or  branching  of  the  points  is  abnormal. 

Some  important  things  to  remember 
are: 

To  qualify  as  a point,  a projec- 
tion must  be  an  inch  or  more  in 
length.  Projections  shorter  than 
an  inch  or  shorter  than  the  length 


of  their  bases  do  not  qualify  as 
points. 

Main  beam  measurements 
should  begin  at  the  burr  hairline 
and  follow  the  longest  contour 
(usually  outside)  to  the  tip.  Points 
should  also  be  measured  along 
the  longest  contour. 

Never  saw  the  antlers  in  two  or 
break  out  the  antlers  from  the  top 
of  the  skull. 

All  measuring  must  be  done 
with  a flexible  steel  tape.  A quar- 
ter-inch steel  tape  is  handled  most 
easily. 

When  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
your  trophy  rack  should  be  en- 
tered as  typical  or  non-typical, 
score  it  both  ways;  then  choose 
the  score  that  gives  the  higher 
ranking  in  either  class. 

Some  questions  are  sure  to  arise 
when  measuring  any  rack  other  than 
one  of  a purely  typical  configuration. 
A low-cost  book  called  How  to  Meas- 
ure and  Score  Big-Game  Trophies  is 
available  from  Outdoor  Life,  355  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
The  price  is  $1.50,  and  well  worth  it. 
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TWO  SLUGS  HAD  caught  the  bear  in  the  chest,  but  on  it  came!  The  bear  was  trapped 
in  the  old  stone  quarry,  and  there  was  only  one  way  to  get  it! 


Bear  Hunter 


By  David  S.  Bair 


THE  man  honed  the  knife  on  the 
whetstone  until  it  was  razor  sharp. 
The  blade  was  bright  and  smooth,  six 
inches  long,  heavy,  and  it  made  a little 
singing  song  as  it  rode  across  the  black 
oil  of  the  stone.  The  old  man  stroked 
the  blade  on  a razor  strop.  It  was 
now  honed  and  polished  and  the  steel 
gave  off  a dull  gleam,  but  when  the 
light  hit  the  blade  it  flashed  back  like 
a mirror.  The  hunting  blade  was  ready 
[to  draw  blood. 

The  kids  in  the  neighborhood  called 
him  Old  Man  MacIntyre.  He  had  steel 
gray  hair,  a tanned  square  face,  was 
stockily  built,  with  good  legs,  and  flat 
belly  muscles.  He  had  fought  against 
Hitler’s  black  skull  infantry  and  had 
beat  them. 

JANUARY,  1966 


Mac  did  two  things  for  a living.  He 
played  the  stock  market  and  worked 
his  sheep  farm.  Mac  was  mad.  Twenty- 
six  sheep  had  been  killed  in  the  upper 
pasture  by  a mean  black  bear.  And 
Mac’s  border  collie  was  dead.  Mac 
was  getting  ready  to  go  bear  hunting. 
The  season  would  be  in  tomorrow 
morning,  and  Mac  was  going  to  stay 
out  until  he  could  hang  a black  bear 
hide  on  his  wall.  This  was  a job  he 
would  do  himself.  All  was  ready. 

Mac  had  a .300  Magnum  with  a 
2X-7X  variable  scope  all  set  to  do  the 
job  at  long  range;  if  necessary  from 
one  hilltop  to  the  other.  Mac  would 
take  seven-power  glasses,  field  pack, 
field  rations,  and  the  knife. 

His  field  rations  were  instant  soup 
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mixes  and  home-cured  bacon.  The 
bread  problem  was  solved  by  a box  of 
mix  and  a roll  of  foil.  Matches  were 
waxed  and  bottled,  a new  can  of  snuff 
obtained  and  tucked  in  the  duffel.  Mac 
was  ready  for  bed.  Morning  would 
come,  but  sleep  came  hard. 

His  wife  used  to  say,  “You  toss  and 
turn  like  a kid  the  night  before  Christ- 
mas when  you’re  going  on  a hunt; 
settle  down.”  Hazel  had  been  gone 
for  five  years  and  Mac  wouldn’t  re- 
marry. He  knew  that  a man  was  only 
entitled  to  one  good  dog  and  one  good 
wife  in  a lifetime.  Mac  had  been 
lucky,  he  had  them  both. 

Mac  got  out  of  bed  and  he  said  to 
himself,  “Hazel  would  get  a big 
laugh  out  of  me  tonight.  I’ll  check 
my  maps.”  Mac  got  down  his  “top” 
maps  and  pored  over  them.  He  had 
two  of  his  area  and  they  covered  ten 
miles  in  each  direction  from  his  house 
in  the  hills.  Mac  had  learned  to  read 
maps  as  a communications  sergeant 
in  the  infantry  and  it  was  a useful 
skill  that  he  had  used  all  his  life. 
“Where  would  I go  if  I were  a bear 
and  all  the  hunters  in  the  state  came 
bear  hunting  on  Monday  morning? 
If  I can  figure  out  the  answer  to  that 

OVER  THE  NEXT  RIDGE  the  sky  turned 
dark.  The  rain  walked  across  the  valley 
like  a moving  gray  wall.  Mac  knew  he 
was  going  to  get  wet. 


I will  get  you,”  Mac  mused,  “I’ll  sleep 
on  it. 

Morning  came  and  Mac  cooked  and  ! 
ate  bacon  and  eggs,  juice  and  coffee, 
apple  pie  and  milk.  Then  he  gathered 
his  gear.  He  looked  at  the  field  rations 
and  thought,  “Well,  I ain’t  going  on 
no  picnic.”  Came  a light  knock  on  the  ,( 
door  and  Mac  answered  it.  Frank’s  ( 
boy,  Tom,  stood  in  the  doorway,  big, 
honest,  and  awkward. 

“Bring  your  suitcase  in,  Tom,  you 
can  use  the  side  room.  We’ve  been  all  [* 
over  it,  you  can  run  the  place  as  good 
as  I can.  If  you  get  in  trouble  call  your  & 
dad;  if  anyone  calls  me  tell  ’em  I went  h 
after  a bear  and  won’t  be  back  for  a g 
week.”  [j 

“Yes,  Sir.”  1] 

Mac  carried  his  gear  outside  and 
did  a very  curious  thing.  He  built  a 
smoky  bonfire  and  stood  in  the  smoke,  si 
He  muttered  to  himself,  “Diana,  I I 
am  ready  for  the  chase,  I need  your 
help,  you  Indians  in  the  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  guide  my  feet,  you  gypsies  ® 
that  know  a bear  to  be  a man  in  ol 
a fur  coat,  help  me.”  And  now  in  ; 
his  mind  Mac  said  to  himself,  no  si 

sheep,  no  house,  no  friends,  no  car,  a 

just  bad  bear,  bear,  bear.  Mac  kicked 
the  fire  dead  and  walked  toward  the  j 
upper  sheep  pasture. 

Mac’s  place  is  between  Smethport  # 
and  Emporium,  Pa.,  below  Betula  off  II 
Route  46.  That  country  is  full  of  ridges  a 
and  creeks  and  woods  and  brush  and  Fi 
no  roads  to  lead  the  lost  hunter  back  |r 
out  of  the  woods.  Not  too  many  men  & 
go  back  in;  and  very  few  ever  go  fc 
alone.  Mac  went  in. 

The  pasture  where  the  sheep  had  jj 
been  was  empty.  Mac  remembered  ft 
how  he  found  them;  the  flock  herded 
into  a corner,  his  collie  lay  dead  in  j, 
front  of  them.  The  dead  sheep  scat-  f, 
tered  about,  two  half  eaten.  He  had 
called  the  Game  Warden.  The  Game 
Warden  hunted  but  didn’t  get  the  it 
bear.  “This  week  was  hunting  season 
and  with  all  the  hunters  someone  8 
probably  would  get  the  bear,”  said  the 
Warden.  Nine  out  of  ten  times  the  j 
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Game  Warden  would  be  right,  but 
Mac  hoped  him  wrong,  he  wanted  this 
bear.  Mac  started  his  long  climb,  this 
was  no  place  for  a road  hunter. 

Mac  knew  the  country,  but  the  last 
two  pieces  of  paper  Mac  had  grabbed 
were  the  contour  maps.  The  bears 
were  feeding  before  winter,  getting 
their  last  layer  of  fat  before  winter. 
Winter  is  a long  hungry  time  for  a 
bear,  and  before  it  sleeps  it  will  eat 
anything  and  everything.  Most  black 
bears  in  Pennsylvania  are  small  and 
even  shy;  most  are  shot  in  the  back 
'trying  to  get  away.  He  had  known 
bears  to  rip  up  com,  but  he  had  never 
experienced  a bear  coming  on  his 
farm  and  killing  his  dog  and  sheep. 
Mac  was  fifty-three  and  he  had 
climbed  hills  before  with  a pack  on 
his  back.  He  took  a little  pinch  of 
snuff  and  tongued  it  up  under  his  lip. 
Ten  years  before  he’d  quit  smoking, 
he  had  been  smoking  three  packs  a 
day  and  he  had  to  stop  halfway  up  a 
small  hill.  He  couldn’t  climb  because 
of  too  many  cigarettes.  He  quit  and 
got  his  wind  back  and  he  never 
smoked  again;  “smoking  a little,”  Mac 
said,  “would  be  like  being  a little 
pregnant,  it  ain’t  possible.”  Mac  spit 
and  stopped  to  adjust  the  pack  straps. 
They  were  cutting,  but  all  straps  cut, 
it  was  a matter  of  a small  discomfort. 
Mac  checked  his  map,  the  contours 
said  up  ahead  was  a military  crest. 

! From  there  Mac  would  glass  the  coun- 
tryside for  bears.  Overhead  the  sky 
i darkened.  Mac  reached  the  crest  be- 
i fore  the  rain. 

From  across  the  valley  and  over  the 
i next  ridge  the  sky  turned  dark.  Then 
1 there  were  flashes  of  lightning  and 
1 peals  of  thunder.  “The  boys  are  bowl- 
i ing  upstairs,”  Mac  said  aloud,  “And 
I’m  going  to  get  wet.”  The  rain  walked 
I across  the  valley  floor  like  a moving 
‘ gray  wall.  Mac  untied  his  poncho 
’ and  completely  covered  himself.  He 
1 glassed  the  valley  and  nothing  moved 

■ except  birds  flying  fast  for  cover.  A 
1 raindrop  hit  Mac’s  face  and  it  had 

■ many  cousins,  in  fifteen  minutes  he 


SOUP,  BISCUITS  AND  COFFEE  were 
the  evening  meal.  This  wasn't  the  Wal- 
dorf, but  Mac  could  get  along  without 
room  service. 

looked  like  he  had  been  hit  by  a fire 
hose.  The  poncho  turned  the  water 
and  the  rifle  was  slung  with  the  barrel 
down,  but  it  was  a cold  rain  and  a man 
couldn’t  see  more  than  fifty  yards. 
Mac  worked  to  the  top  of  his  ridge 
and  hunted  the  backbone  of  the  ridge 
until  it  rained  out.  Now  he  had  a 
choice  to  make;  left  ridge,  right  ridge 
or  valley  floor.  “Maybe  it’s  a right- 
handed  bear  so  I’ll  cross  the  valley 
floor  and  hunt  the  next  ridge,”  Mac 
said  to  himself.  Mac  followed  a deer 
trail  down  off  the  ridge  onto  the  valley 
floor  and  spooked  a buck.  Mac  had 
walked  by  the  buck,  and  he  had 
stopped  to  check  his  back  trail  and 
the  buck  had  spooked.  Mac  heard  him 
go  out  behind,  saw  a flash  of  rack 
and  a white  tail  bobbing  good-bye, 
and  the  buck  was  gone.  “I’ll  come 
back  and  look  for  you  next  week,” 
Mac  said  to  himself.  Halfway  up  the 
right  ridge  he  found  shelter  and  a 
good  campsite  for  the  night. 

The  lee  of  a hillside  rock  had 
a four-foot  dry  spot  along  its  base. 
Mac  looked  up  and  saw  a wide  over- 
hanging ledge  of  rock,  and  the  wind 
was  blowing  the  rain  away  from  the 
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base.  Water  was  no  problem,  he  still 
had  a full  canteen  from  home.  Mac 
set  up  camp.  He  picked  some  dead 
twigs  off  a nearby  oak  and  started  a 
very  small  cook  fire.  Water  and  vege- 
table soup  mix  into  his  canteen  cup, 
heat  it,  and  Mac  had  his  soup  course. 
Biscuit  mix  and  water  and  Mac  had 
his  bread.  Instant  coffee  and  water 
and  Mac  had  his  after  dinner  coffee. 
This  wasn’t  the  Waldorf,  but  Mac 
could  get  along  without  room  service. 
His  bed  would  be  the  ground  with  a 
scooped  out  hole  to  fit  his  hips.  Poncho 
went  down  first,  then  Mac,  with  his 
clothing  loosened  and  the  blanket  on 
top.  Mac’s  rifle  was  within  arm’s 
length  and  he  had  wood  for  the  night. 
The  sun  went  down  and  it  was  dark. 
Mac  heard  things  stirring  in  the  woods 
and  fell  asleep.  Once  in  the  night  he 
got  up  and  threw  a couple  more  hunks 
of  wood  on  the  fire  and  went  back  to 
sleep.  With  the  dawn  of  day  Mac 
was  awake.  Breakfast  was  coffee. 

Deeper  Into  the  Woods 

Mac  climbed  the  ridge  and  hunted 
the  top  and  both  sides  whenever  there 
was  a break  or  a clearing.  This  took 
Mac  ten  miles  deeper  into  the  woods. 
The  sun  was  out  and  Mac  was  dry. 
“Lunch  today  will  be  bacon,  coffee 
and  biscuits.”  It  was.  Mac  had  walked 
out  of  his  map  area,  and  the  country 
was  strange  to  him.  He  followed  the 
stream  down  and  ran  into  an  old  apple 
orchard  and  grouse.  When  the  first 
one  went  out  he  jumped  straight  in 
the  air,  then  he  watched  the  flock  go 
out  in  twos  and  threes.  The  wind 
turned  colder.  It  started  to  snow  and 
Mac  followed  the  stream  downhill. 
Mac  saw  the  bear  track;  it  crossed 
the  stream  and  back  up  the  ridge  that 
Mac  had  come  down!  Mac  was  on  it 
like  a bird  dog. 

The  last  claw  was  gone  from  the 
rear  left  foot;  maybe  lost  in  a fight, 
maybe  caught  in  a fox  trap.  No  matter, 
it  was  the  bear  Mac  was  after,  the 
claw  had  been  missing  from  the  print 
in  the  pasture.  The  bear  had  left  his 


calling  card  in  the  soft  mud  by  the 
spring  in  the  upper  pasture.  “Gotta 
keep  it  cool,”  Mac  said  to  himself, 
“Don’t  blow  it.”  The  bear  was  cover- 
ing ground  and  so  was  Mac.  He  i 
pushed  himself  going  uphill,  stop-  ) 
ping  to  blow  like  a horse;  Mac  would 
glass  ahead  for  sign  of  the  bear.  Mac 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  the 
bear  was  following  the  backbone  of 
the  ridge  to  the  north.  Mac  caught  up  ) 
to  him.  The  ridge  broke  away  into  a 
saddle  and  Mac  saw  him  entering  the 
clearing  from  300  yards  above  and  ( 
behind  him.  The  cross  hairs  were  on 
the  bear’s  neck,  the  Magnum  roared.  ' 
The  bear  lurched  and  swiped  at  its 
right  front  leg  and  ran  up  the  trail,  j 
Mac’s  shot  took  the  bear  in  the  fleshy 
part  of  its  right  front  leg.  “Damn,”  t 
said  Mac,  “Must  be  getting  old.” 

Mac  moved  down  to  the  clearing 
and  found  the  blood.  He  took  a pinch 
of  snuff  and  pondered.  “Well,  you  hit  : 
him,  but  you  didn’t  get  him.  Hellva 
thing;  wounded  bear  and  two  hours 
till  dark.  He  moved  just  as  I pulled 
that  one  off;  he  ain’t  goin’  to  lay  down 
and  die,  I gotta  push  him  and  find  an  1 
overnight  campsite.”  Mac  pushed  the 
bear  for  an  hour  and  ran  into  a stand 
of  hemlock.  Mac  set  up  camp.  The 
hemlock  would  keep  the  snow  off,  and 
soup  and  coffee  would  do  for  supper. 
Mac  gathered  firewood,  sat  at  the  base 
of  the  hemlock,  and  caught  catnaps 
all  night  long.  It  stopped  snowing  in 
the  middle  of  the  night. 

The  Bear  Was  Trapped 

Mac  picked  up  the  trail  in  the  morn- 
ing and  found  where  the  bear  had 
waited  in  ambush  for  him  and  had 
gone  on.  “That’s  one  mistake  I didn’t 
make.”  The  bear  left  the  backbone  of 
the  ridge  and  went  downhill  through 
heavy  underbrush;  Mac  had  no  choice,  ! 
he  had  to  follow.  The  trail  went  down- 
hill and  circled  to  the  left  and  into 
an  opening  in  the  hillside.  Senses 
alert,  Mac  followed.  “My  God,  it’s  an 
old  stone  quarry.”  The  bear  was  in 
the  stone  quarry  and  trapped.  Mac 
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was  in  the  entrance  and  it  only  took 
the  bear  about  ten  minutes  to  figure 
that  the  only  way  out  was  through 
Mac.  And  out  he  came.  The  bear 
roared  and  Mac  dropped  to  one  knee 
and  fired  at  point  blank  range.  Two 
dugs  caught  the  bear  in  the  chest  and 
on  it  came  and  Mac  clubbed  it.  The 
bear  took  one  swipe  and  its  claws  cut 
through  Mac’s  poncho,  jacket,  shirt 
and  undershirt  and  drew  blood  from 
Mac’s  chest;  and  the  bear  was  dead. 
Mac  buried  the  knife  in  its  throat  and 
drew  it  across  its  neck.  Mac  sat  down. 
‘I  need  a cigarette,  off  them  for  all 
these  years  and  still  want  one.  That 
bear  weighs  between  250  and  300 
pounds  and  I gotta  get  him  out  of 
here.  How’d  they  take  the  stone  out 
of  here?” 

That  was  the  answer.  Years  ago 
they  had  taken  the  stone  out  on  stone 
boats  pulled  by  teams  of  horses.  Mac 
found  the  wagon  road  and  followed 
it  out  to  a highway.  When  he  came 
out  he  blazed  two  highway  trees  with 
his  knife.  Mac  came  out  on  the  road 
to  Glen  Hazel.  A farmer  picked  him 
up. 

“Been  huntin’  bears?” 

“Yes,  Sir,  I came  through  from 
Betula.” 

“Didju  get  him?” 

“I  got  him,  he  like  to  got  me;  I’m 
beat.” 

“How  you  going  to  get  him  out?” 
“I’ll  call  my  neighbor’s  boy  to  bring 
my  jeep  and  chain  saw.” 

“You  like  bear  meat?” 

“No,  too  strong  for  my  taste.” 
“Didju  want  the  hide?” 

“I  do,  I want  to  walk  on  it;  that 
bear  killed  26  of  my  sheep  and  my 
border  collie,  and  almost  got  me,  I 
want  the  hide.” 

“My  place  is  just  up  the  road  a 
piece,  you  can  call  from  there.  If  you 
tell  me  where  the  bear  is,  me  and  the 


THE  CROSS  HAIRS  were  on  the  bear's 
neck  as  the  Magnum  roared.  The  bear 
lurched  and  swiped  at  its  front  leg  and 
then  headed  up  the  trail. 

boy  will  take  the  tractor  and  a chain 
saw  and  go  after  your  bear.  You’ll 
eat  with  us.” 

“If  you  don’t  mind,  after  I call  Tom 
I’ll  go  back  with  you.  It’s  in  the  stone 
quarry.” 

“I  know  where  it  is,  I drove  team 
there  as  a boy.  We  won’t  have  much 
trouble  getting  in  there.” 

Mac,  the  farmer  and  his  son  took 
the  bear  out.  Tom  came  with  the  jeep. 
Mac  slept  all  the  way  home  in  the 
jeep. 

Tom  and  Mac  unloaded  the  bear 
and  Mac  took  his  gear  to  the  house, 
all  but  the  knife.  Mac  used  it  to  skin 
the  bear. 

“Now  you  can  see,  Tom,  why  the 
Indians  thought  a bear  was  a man  in  a 
fur  coat.  You  can  see  now  that  he’s 
skinned,  his  muscles  look  like  a man’s.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
meat?”  Tom  asked. 

“I’m  going  to  eat  the  heart  and 
liver  and  the  rest  I’ll  freeze  for  dog 
food.” 


Quick  Swimmers 

Young  mallard  ducks  can  swim  as  far  as  a third  of  a mile  as  soon  as 
they  leave  the  nest. 
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A Happy  Ending  After  10  Years  . . . 

Rabbits  Are  a Girl's 
Best  Friends 

By  Norma  Leary 


Y HUSBAND,  Jim,  is  such  a de- 
voted small  game  hunter  that 
lothing  diverts  him  once  he  gets  out 
n the  field.  The  accidental  discovery 
a family  treasure  that  had  been 
nissing  for  ten  years  doesn’t  even  ex- 
;ite  him  during  hunting  season. 

This  true  story  actually  began  in 
:he  summer  of  1948,  six  months  after 
Dur  marriage.  While  weeding  our 
country  garden  plot,  I somehow  lost 
my  engagement  ring!  All  our  friends 
and  relatives  rallied  to  help  sift  every 
inch  of  soil  in  the  garden  and  along 
the  roadside  where  I had  thrown  the 
pesky  weeds.  We  didn’t  find  the  ring 
and  I was  ashamed  and  heartbroken. 
Jim  wasn’t  angry  with  me,  in  fact  he 
was  consoling  and  kind. 

On  this  particular  Saturday  in  No- 
vember, 1958,  Jim,  his  brother-in-law 
Mark  and  my  cousin  Niles  met  to  go 
hunting.  The  story,  as  later  told  to  me, 
goes  something  like  this: 

The  three  men  paused  by  the  road- 
side, at  least  two  city  blocks  in  length 
from  where  the  garden  had  been,  to 
discuss  where  they  would  hunt  first. 
Mark,  idly  pushing  pebbles  around 
with  his  foot,  suddenly  glanced  down 
and  spied  something  shiny.  He 
reached  over  and  picked  it  up. 

“Holy  smokes,  that’s  Norma’s  dia- 
mond!” exclaimed  Jim. 

“Are  you  sure?”  quizzed  Mark. 

“Well,  I think  it  is,”  drawled  Jim, 
examining  it.  “I  hope  so.  Norma  sure 
will  be  thrilled.” 

“I  thought  she  lost  it  back  there  by 
the  garden,”  said  Niles,  pointing.  “If 
it  is  hers,  how  would  it  get  here?” 


“Beats  me,”  Jim  shook  his  head.  He 
thought  a moment.  “Say,  the  highway 
department!  They  have  been  working 
on  this  road  and  a bulldozer  must 
have  gouged  the  ring  out  of  the  berm 
and  dragged  it  down  here.”  He 
sounded  excited  as  he  stuffed  the  ring 
into  his  hunting  coat. 

“Will  it  be  safe  there?”  asked  Mark, 
anxiously.  “Maybe  you’d  better  take 
it  home.  Oh,  and  if  it  isn’t  hers,  I’d 
like  to  have  it  for  Sue.  Provided  we 
don’t  find  the  owner,”  he  added.  Mark 
and  Sue’s  first  wedding  anniversary 
was  approaching  and  like  most  newly- 
weds they  were  broke. 

“All  right,  but  don’t  fret,  I won’t 
lose  it.  I’ll  give  it  to  Norma  at  noon. 
Can’t  you  just  see  her  face?”  He 
smiled  and  turned  to  Niles.  “I’ll  take 
the  middle  of  the  swail,  which  side 
do  you  want?” 

They  hunted  until  lunchtime  and 
each  returned  home  for  the  noon  meal. 
Jim  lamented  the  fact  that  he  didn’t 
get  a shot  all  morning  but  he  failed 
to  mention  the  ring.  He  apparently 
had  forgotten  about  it. 

After  they  had  eaten,  the  fellows 
met  again  and  hunted  until  five 
o’clock.  Jim’s  luck  improved  in  the 
afternoon  and  he  returned  home  with 
two  rabbits.  He  fished  them  from  his 
coat  and  plopped  them  on  the  porch 
floor  for  our  two  small  sons  to  admire. 
Then  as  an  afterthought,  he  dug  into 
the  vast  area  of  his  empty  hunting 
coat  and  stretched  his  hand  out  to  me. 

“By  the  way,”  he  said,  “we  found 
your  ring  this  morning.” 

I was  dumbfounded.  To  have  the 
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THE  RING  WAS  BACK,  and  I now  think 
much  more  kindly  about  rabbits. 


ring  again  in  my  hand  after  ten  years 
was  world- shaking,  but  for  Jim  to 
have  lugged  it  around  so  nonchalantly 
all  day  was  even  more  . . . well,  it 
was  ridiculous! 

I was  certain  the  ring  was  mine  but 
Mark,  hoping  against  hope,  wanted 
us  to  consult  the  jeweler  and  check 
the  serial  number.  The  store  was 
closed.  I spent  a miserable  Saturday 
evening  and  Sunday  wondering  and 
worrying.  However,  reacting  in  a typi-  j 
cal  female  fashion,  I phoned  everyone 
and  told  them  my  ring  had  been 
found. 

Monday  morning  proved  the  ring 
to  be  indeed  mine.  To  make  up  Mark’s 
loss,  we  gave  him  a check  and  every- 
one was  happy. 

Although  Jim’s  avid  interest  in  hunt- 
ing had  kept  him  from  thinking  of 
such  trivial  things  as  diamonds,  I must 
confess  that  I now  think  more  kindly 
of  rabbits. 


How  Much  Did  Thai  Deer  Weigh  Before  He  Was  Dressed? 


There  are  not  too  many  scales  to  be  found  out  in  the  woods. 

So,  frequently  a deer  hunter  finds  himself  trying  to  guess  just  how  much 
his  trophy  weighed  while  it  was  on  the  hoof. 

Back  in  the  city,  scales  are  readily  available,  but  a dressed  deer  hanging  on 
one  of  them  could  be  less  impressive  than  it  appeared  over  a hunter’s  sights. 

Such  weights  have  been  a lingering  curiosity,  but  now  they  can  be  solved. 

The  following  chart  will  help  those  hunters  who  are  plagued  with  frustration 
of  not  knowing  and  suffering  sleepless  nights.  These,  of  course,  are  approxi- 
mate weights. 

Dressed  Weight  in  On-the-Hoof  Weight  in 

Pounds  Pounds 


100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 


130 

140 

155 

165 

180 

190 

205 

215 

230 

240 

255 

265 
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GAME  NEW. 





A RABBIT  WOULD  have  to  be  a real  "dumb  bunny"  to  mind  being  trapped  by  this 
attractive  trapper.  Gail  Svetz,  a Port  Vue  housewife  and  mother  of  three,  is  a 
licensed  rabbit  trapper.  And  she  hunts,  too. 


Backyard  Bunnies 

By  Eldy  Johnston 

Photos  by  the  Author 


GAIL  SVETZ,  of  Laredo  Avenue, 
Port  Vue,  Pa.,  has  been  a lover 
of  nature  and  the  great  outdoors  as 
long  as  she  can  remember.  Fortu- 
nately, her  husband,  Bill,  likes  the 
same  things,  hunting,  fishing,  camp- 
ing, etc.,  so  it  all  works  out  very  well. 

This  past  winter,  Gail  decided  to 
try  and  become  a licensed  rabbit  trap- 
per for  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. Not  that  four-year-old  twins, 
Joey  and  Joanne,  and  seven-year-old 
Stevie  didn’t  keep  indoor  living  far 
from  becoming  monotonous  for  our 
young  housewife. 

Gail  was  as  excited  as  her  children 
at  Christmas,  when  her  trapping  ap- 
plication was  approved.  It  didn’t  take 
her  long  to  learn  a few  trapping  tricks 
under  the  supervision  of  District  Game 
Protector  James  Way,  of  Coraopolis. 
She  soon  began  catching  cottontails 
for  transfer  from  nuisance  areas  in 
Allegheny  County.  During  her  first 
trapping  season  Gail  collected  84  cot- 
tontails, which  were  relocated  in  open 
hunting  grounds.  As  with  most  box 
trappers,  Gail  caught  her  share  of 
other  critters  including  rats,  squirrels, 


opossums  and  birds. 

Checking  traps  early  each  day 
(about  7 a.m.)  was  a MUST,  in  order 
to  lessen  losses  from  stray  dogs,  cats 
and  vandals. .The  heavy,  green  wooden 
boxes  had  to  be  moved  frequently  as 
areas  proved  productive  or  the  eyes  of 
inquisitive  children  spied  the  curious 
contraptions.  Rebaiting  daily  with 
fresh  apple  was  another  necessary 
chore.  Husband  Bill  frequently  got 
into  the  act,  too,  as  he  was  drafted 
into  a baby-sitting  role  before  he  left 
for  work.  Bill  complained  only  once: 
“I  gave  Gail  money  for  a new  pair  of 
high  heels,  as  we  had  made  plans  to 
go  out  for  the  evening.  Guess  what 
she  bought  instead?— high  top  leather 
boots,  which  she  just  happened  to 
see  first.” 

Gail  is  now  anxiously  awaiting  next 
year’s  trapping  season,  certain  that 
she  can  do  better.  “Before  that,”  she 
says,  “comes  small  game  season.  I’m 
going  to  take  my  .410  double  and  see 
if  I can’t  roll  a few  of  those  bunnies 
we  caught  which  were  released  on 
hunting  grounds.  Last  season,  I wasn’t 
leading  them  enough,”  she  confided. 
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A Sportsman's  Quit  . . . 

Callin 


HUNTERS  have,  over  the  yi 
game  birds  and  animals  ii 
decoys  and  inviting  calls  which 
play  upon  the  need  for  comp; 
preservation.  Used  wisely,  gan 
confidently  to  the  awaiting  hi 
Shown  here  are  numerous  m 
for  a moment,  then  decide  wha 
Check  your  answers  with  th 


hese  devices  take  the  form  of 
hither”  appeal.  Both  schemes 
ir  appeal  to  instincts  for  self- 
from  geese  to  foxes  come  in 

game.  Study  each  photograph 
vill  respond  to  each  stratagem. 
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More  Albinos 

CLARION  COUNTY  - Clarion 
County  seems  to  have  its  share  of 
albino  animals.  There  have  been  six 
albino  deer  killed  in  the  last  six  years. 
Two  were  bucks— one  a seven-point 
that  dressed  138  pounds,  the  other  a 
four-point.  This  year  a white  squirrel 
was  killed  during  the  early  season. 
Now  I have  a report  of  an  albino  cot- 
tontail rabbit.  I haven’t  seen  it  yet.— 
District  Game  Protector  Jack  M.  Lav- 
ery,  Clarion. 

Playing  Possum 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY-A  hunter 
in  one  of  the  goose  blinds  at  Pymatun- 
ing  this  year  knocked  a goose  from  a 
flock  and  it  plummeted  to  the  ground. 
The  hunter  retrieved  the  goose  and 
when  he  got  back  to  the  blind,  his  one 
buddy  said  that  he  would  like  to  have 
a picture  of  his  dog  retrieving  the 
goose  from  among  the  decoys.  Every- 
thing was  set  with  the  camera  ready 
to  grind  and  the  dog  for  the  show. 
The  goose  was  thrown  out  among  the 
decoys,  but  it  never  touched  the 
ground— just  flapped  its  wings  and  flew 
away!— District  Game  Protector  Arden 
D.  Fichtner,  Linesville. 


You  Gotta  Be  Careful! 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— One  day 
while  checking  waterfowl  hunters  I 
was  walking  along  about  30  yards  be- 
hind Student  Officer  Mort  when  a 
hunter  motioned  me  to  come  over  to 
him.  As  I walked  up  to  him,  he  asked 
in  a confidential  low  tone,  “Is  your 
gun  plugged,  buddy?”  I said,  “Yes, 
why?”  “The  wardens  are  around 
checking  today,”  he  stated.  In  a few 
minutes  a blue  heron  flew  over  and 
the  hunter  turned  to  me  and  asked, 
“That  ain’t  no  duck,  is  it?”  I told  him 
no,  that  was  a heron.  He  said,  “You 
ain’t  allowed  to  shoot  them,  are  you?” 
Again  I said  no.  He  then  looked  over 
to  where  Officer  Mort  was  checking 
another  group  of  hunters  and  said, 
“Now  would  be  a bad  time  to  make  a 
mistake  with  the  warden  so  close.” 

I agreed  with  him.  — District  Game 
Protector  John  R.  Miller,  Meadville. 

All  Shook  Up! 

BERKS  COUNTY  - A member  of  j 
a local  archery  hunting  camp  has 
been  hospitalized  for  treatment  of  a 
nervous  condition.  It  was  reported 
that  he  had  killed  a deer  in  one  of 
the  northern  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  experience  so  unnerved  him  that 
he  was  sent  to  a local  hospital  for 
treatment  as  soon  as  he  returned 
home.— District  Game  Protector  J.  A. 
Leiendecker,  Reading. 

Chestnuts  Coming  Back 

CRAWFORD  AND  ERIE  COUN- 
TIES—The  native  chestnuts  bore  fairly 
well  in  this  area  this  fall.  Quite  a few 
trees  had  many  burrs  on  them.  These 
trees  were  the  attraction  for  many 
hikers  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  69.— 
LMO  James  C.  Hyde,  Townville. 
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True  Love 

MERCER  COUNTY-On  a com- 
plaint from  a landowner  in  Mercer 
County  about  a man  driving  in  his 
field  on  October  30,  1965,  two  of  our 
officers  apprehended  the  man  at  the 
scene.  At  the  hearing  before  the  local 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  man  was 
found  guilty  and  assessed  the  fine  and 
costs.  When  he  asked  what  would 
happen  if  he  didn’t  pay,  he  was  ad- 
vised by  the  JP  that  he  could  sit  it  out 
in  jail.  With  this  advice,  the  man 
wanted  to  know  why  his  wife  couldn’t 
go  to  jail  instead  of  him,  as  she  was  in 
the  car  also.— District  Game  Protector 
John  A.  Badger,  Mercer. 

A Very  Hard  Shot 

LEHIGH  COUNTY  - During  the 
small  game  season  I was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  and  successfully  prosecuted 
an  individual  for  the  killing  of  a hen 
pheasant.  I asked  if  he  had  any  de- 
fense to  offer  for  his  killing  of  a hen 
pheasant.  His  reply  was,  “Mr.  Hess, 
that  was  a cockbird  and  when  I shot  I 
hit  him  so  hard  that  I knocked  all  of 
the  color  right  out  of  him.”— District 
Game  Protector  K.  L.  Hess,  Allentown. 

Trapped 

; HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - On 
I Monday,  October  25,  a number  of 
I Game  Commission  personnel  had 
gathered  at  the  Turkey  Hardening 
( pens  in  Blair  County  to  catch  and 
crate  the  turkeys  for  stocking.  This 
j group  consisted  of  the  Division  Super- 
J visor,  Law  Enforcement  Assistant,  PR 
Area  Leader,  1 Land  Manager,  5 Dis- 
trict Game  Protectors,  and  about  7 
Deputies  and  Food  and  Cover  work- 
ers. At  about  7:20  a.m.,  EDT,  40  min- 
utes before  legal  hunting  hours,  a 
I hunter  shot  at  a squirrel  about  200 
,v  yards  from  the  place  where  we  were 
e all  standing.  This  fellow  made  a poor 
y choice  of  spots  to  start  hunting  early. 
- —District  Game  Protector  Gerard  W. 
Wendt,  Petersburg. 


You  Don’t  Say 

BLAIR  COUNTY  - The  last  time 
the  little  old  lady  (who  drinks  too 
much ) called,  she  complained  that 
there  were  four  deer  up  in  her  oak 
tree  and  she  was  afraid  they  would 
fall.  I assured  her  not  to  worry,  they 
would  fly  away  soon.— District  Game 
Protector  Paul  R.  Miller,  Bellwood. 

Trick  Pilots 

BERKS  COUNTY  - This  year 
someone  must  have  advised  the  geese 
when  our  season  opened.  On  the  first 
and  second  days  of  the  season,  I saw 
numerous  flocks  of  geese  going  south. 

In  flying,  pilots  use  the  expression 
“crabbing”  to  describe  the  act  of  com- 
pensating for  a wind  coming  from  an 
angle  to  the  line  of  flight.  The  other 
day  in  high  winds  I saw  a flight  of 
geese  that  really  were  crabbing.  Their 
heads  were  pointed  west,  while  the 
wind  carried  them  in  their  usual  south- 
erly direction.— Land  Manager  S.  C. 
McFarland,  Centerport. 

More  Woodcocks  Available 

TIOGA  COUNTY  - In  checking 
hunters  during  the  early  season,  we 
found  that  the  number  of  woodcocks 
killed  was  greatly  increased  over  past 
years.  We  believe  that  this  was  caused 
by  the  increase  of  hunters  afield  due 
to  the  early  grouse  and  squirrel  sea- 
son—District  Game  Protector  Duane 
J.  Moore,  Mansfield. 
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Quite  a Shot 

FAYETTE  CO UNTY  - September, 
1965.  One  day  in  September  of  ’65, 
while  on  a coffee  break  at  a restaurant 
in  Connellsville,  I met  some  archers 
who  told  me  their  experience  last 
archery  season  could  now  be  told. 
One  of  the  three  archers  hunting 
together  was  lucky  enough  to  see 
a deer  and  get  a shot.  The  real  secret 
was  that  the  shooter  forgot  to  re- 
move his  long-stemmed  pipe  from 
his  mouth  when  he  shot.  Upon  releas- 
ing the  draw  string,  the  surprise  came 
—arrow  in  one  direction,  the  deer  in 
another,  the  pipe  crashed  against  a 
tree  and  his  false  teeth  hit  the  brush. 
All  the  patrons  in  the  restaurant  got  a 
big  chuckle  out  of  the  story  as  I did.— 
District  Game  Protector  Alex  J.  Ziros, 
Connellsville. 

A Rare  Sight 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - Game 
Protector  Richard  Donahoe  and  I had 
the  pleasure  to  witness  a rare  sight 
for  our  part  of  the  state  on  the  after- 
noon of  September  2.  We  were  on 
patrol  along  the  Susquehanna  River 
between  Sayre  and  Towanda  when 
Dick  called  to  my  attention  a large 
bird  diving  out  of  the  sky  toward  the 
river  surface.  It  grabbed  a good-sized 
fish  out  of  the  water  and  we  were  able 
to  identify  it  as  a bald  eagle.— District 
Game  Protector  A.  Dean  Rockwell, 
Sayre. 


It  Had  to  Happen 

FULTON  CO  UNTY-  With  the  ever- 
increasing  popularity  of  light  motor- 
cycles, I wondered  how  long  it  would 
be  until  someone  hit  a deer.  We  had 
our  first  in  Fulton  County  this  past 
month.  A lad  hit  one  and  badly  dam- 
aged his  machine.  The  deer  had  to  be 
killed.  He  was  quite  fortunate  in  get- 
ting off  with  a bit  of  embroidery  in  his 
scalp.  Extreme  caution  should  be  ex- 
ercised by  cyclists  during  the  hours  of 
darkness  and  twilight.  A collision  of 
this  type  is  on  too  personal  a basis  to 
be  taken  lightly.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Carl  E.  Jarrett,  McConnells- 
burg. 

First  Grade  Candidate 

PIKE  COUNTY— Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1965.  A large  black  bear  was 
on  hand  as  school  opened  at  8:30  a.m. 
at  the  Blooming  Grove  School.  The 
kids  sure  enjoyed  seeing  Mr.  Bruin 
who  was  little  concerned  about  their 
squeals  and  screams  as  he  ambled  off 
to  a wild  apple  orchard  just  opposite 
the  school.  — District  Game  Protector 
Albert  J.  Kriefski,  Hawley. 

On  the  Job 

SOMERSET  COUNTY- Returning 
home  from  work  the  evening  of  Au- 
gust 14,  approximately  12:00  midnight, 
Reynold  Blid  found  that  his  Deputy 
Game  Protector’s  commission  and 
badge  had  arrived  that  day  from  the 
Harrisburg  office.  The  next  morning 
sometime  after  12:30  o’clock  he  was 
awakened  from  a sound  sleep  by  a 
pounding  on  his  door.  Upon  answering 
he  was  informed  that  a deer  was  just 
hit  on  Route  56,  near  Ogletown.  He, 
with  the  help  of  a local  sportsman, 
found  and  disposed  of  the  dead  female 
deer  of  85  lbs.  that  had  caused  ap- 
proximately $100  damage  to  an  auto. 
The  following  day  Mr.  Blid  remarked 
to  me,  “It  doesn’t  take  you  fellows 
long  to  put  a guy  to  work.”— District 
Game  Protector  James  Bums,  Jr., 
Stoystown. 
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Not  All  Bad 

After  reading  about  all  of  the  stu- 
dent uprisings  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency throughout  the  country  it  was 
very  refreshing  to  spend  a couple  of 
hours  with  Vo-Ag  Instructor  George 
Miller  and  his  FFA  boys  at  the  Brock- 
way High  School.  With  the  interest 
and  curiosity  these  boys  showed  in 
wildlife  and  conservation  they  dis- 
played a side  of  the  teen-age  popula- 
tion that  is  rarely  written  about  and 
even  less  often  praised.— Student  Offi- 
cer Richard  B.  Belding. 


A Good  Indication 

FOREST  COUNTY  -If  deer  and 
bear  damage  complaints  have  any 
bearing  on  the  populations  of  these 
two  hard-hunted  big  game  animals, 
this  should  be  another  record  hunting 
season  in  this  part  of  the  state.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Duane  W.  Gross, 
Marienville. 


Bear  Jam 


BEDFORD  COUN TY —Recently  I 
received  several  phone  calls  in  re- 
gards to  a bear  causing  a traffic  tie-up 
in  the  Six  Mile  Run  area  of  Bedford 
County.  I went  into  this  area  and  soon 
located  “The  Bear.”  It  was  up  a hick- 
ory nut  tree  and  there  was  every  kind 
of  artificial  light  imaginable  centered 
on  the  tree.  Every  time  the  bear  moved 
hickory  nuts  would  fall  all  around  the 
onlookers. 

i There  were  approximately  1,000 
i curious  people  in  this  area  and  on 
> through  the  night.  They  had  come 
t from  all  parts  of  Bedford  and  Hunt- 
ingdon Counties.  There  were  too  many 
i,  leaves  on  the  tree  to  get  a good  look 
t but  it  was  definitely  a bear.  The  only 
i-  thing  I can’t  figure  is  why  everyone 
) thought  of  “The  Bear”  as  the  cause 
of  the  traffic  jam.  From  what  I could 
see  the  bear  was  just  sitting  up  in  that 
hickory  nut  tree  minding  his  own  busi- 
ness.—District  Game  Protector  Dale  L. 
Stitt,  New  Enterprise. 
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King  Size 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  - The  man 
swaying  slightly  as  he  stood  looking 
over  our  Commission  exhibit  of 
mounted  animals  at  the  Port  Royal 
Fair  was  very  serious.  He  had  ob- 
viously been  bending  his  elbow  a few 
too  many  times,  but  he  was  not  ob- 
noxious. He  studied  intently  the  large 
specimen  of  a huge  60-pound  beaver 
—flat  tail,  webbed  feet,  big  teeth  and 
all,  then  turned  to  me  and  stated, 
“Thas  the&%t!°t&$!st  biggest  ground- 
hog I ever  saw.”  I didn’t  crack  a smile 
as  I replied,  “He’s  a dandy.”  Then  he 
noted  the  large  mounted  Pennsylvania 
otter  and  said  to  me,  “Holy  Cow,  look 
at  that  big  mink!”  With  these  shrewd 
observations  completed  he  resumed 
his  tour  of  the  fair  leaning  slightly 
into  the  wind  but  alert  and  prepared 
for  any  emergency.  — District  Game 
Protector  Robert  P.  Shaffer,  Mifflin- 
town. 


Help! — Water  Needed 

SOMERSET  COUNTY- 1 received 
a call  on  September  23  that  a strange 
“duck”  was  injured  on  a rooftop  in 
downtown  Indiana.  This  was  a rainy 
day,  with  patches  of  water  on  the  flat 
roof.  Investigation  found  the  bird  to 
be  a grebe,  who  was  uninjured,  but 
lacked  enough  water  to  take  off.  Upon 
releasing  him  on  a secluded  dam  he 
was  found  to  be  in  excellent  shape.— 
District  Game  Protector  James  Bums, 
Jr.,  Stoystown. 
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Bang,  Bang,  Bang,  Etc. 

GREENE  COUNTY  - Deputies 
Henry  Fischer  and  Gene  Day  related 
that  on  the  opening  day  of  small  game 
season  they  witnessed  a very  spec- 
tacular display  of  marksmanship  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  179.  It  seems 
that  several  overanxious  hunters  and 
14  ring-necked  pheasants  collided  at 
short  range.  After  a barrage  of  30 
shots  the  total  kill  was  one  ringneck. 
It’s  a wonder  we  ever  won  any  of  our 
wars  with  this  kind  of  marksmanship. 
—District  Game  Protector  Leslie  V. 
Haines,  Waynesburg. 

Thank  You,  Mr.  Smith 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  - The  Safety 
Zone  Program  in  Pennsylvania  is  well 
accepted  by  our  hunters  and  land- 
owners  alike.  I recently  received  a let- 
ter from  A.  Carver  Smith,  of  Broomall, 
Pa.,  testifying  to  his  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  following  is  a portion  of 
that  letter:  “Enclosed  is  the  executed 
agreement  relative  to  my  lands  in  Bed- 
ford County.  I am  much  too  interested 
in  the  fine  efforts  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  its  personnel  to  ever  deny 
hunting  on  property  I own.” 

I would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  Mr.  Smith  and  the 
thousands  of  other  landowners  like 
him  who  are  helping  to  make  this 
program  a success  by  opening  their 
lands  to  the  hunter.— District  Game 
Protector  Charles  Williams,  Bedford. 


Geese  Are  Tough  Anyway 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY  - On  the 
opening  day  of  duck  season  many  a 
hardy  soul  “hit  the  water”  in  his  hip 
boots  but  I know  one  that  hit  it 
“head  first.” 

It  seems  like  two  friends  launched 
their  little  boat  on  the  Juniata  River 
in  Mifflin  County  with  the  intention 
of  exterminating  the  duck  population 
in  that  area.  While  loading  their  shot- 
guns “friend  No.  1”  said  to  “friend 
No.  2,”  “Did  you  plug  your  shot- 
gun?” The  answer  was  “Gosh  no!” 
In  to  shore  went  the  little  boat  where 
a limb  was  amputated  from  a tree  and 
a plug  fashioned.  Next  came  the 
breakdown  of  the  shotgun.  At  that 
time  came  the  “honk  honk”  of  a flight 
of  geese  headed  for  the  little  boat 
and  its  passengers.  Fingers  became 
thumbs  and  nothing  would  fit  like 
it  should  but  “friend  No.  2”  went  into 
action.  One  shot  was  fired  from  the 
partially  assembled  gun  and  then  the 
second  which  resulted  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  gun  barrel  into  the 
river.  “Friend  No.  2”  also  disappeared 
into  the  river  hunting  his  gun  barrel. 

Certain  comments  were  heard  from 
other  hunters  in  the  area,  “What’s 
that  nut  swimming  there  for  when 
were  hunting  ducks?”  “Maybe  he 
thinks  he’s  a Labrador  retriever!”— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  James  D.  Moyle, 
McVeytown. 
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NEWS 


Game  News  Editor  Accepts 
National  Wildlife  Post 

ENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS 
editor,  George  H.  Harrison,  has  re- 
signed his  Game  Commission  position 
to  become  Managing  Editor  of  NA- 
TIONAL WILDLIFE  Magazine,  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation. He  will  fill  the  vacancy  created 
last  spring  by  M.  Rupert  Cutler  who 
is  now  Assistant  Director  of  the  Wil- 
derness Society. 

Harrison,  GAME  NEWS  editor  for 
over  four  years,  assumed  his  new 
duties  in  December  in  Milwaukee 
where  the  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
Magazine  is  published. 

Under  Harrison’s  guidance,  Penn- 
sylvania GAME  NEWS  has  nearly 
tripled  in  circulation  to  become  the 
largest  magazine  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Monthly  circulation  is  over 
160,000  copies. 

Before  coming  to  the  GAME  NEWS 
post,  he  was  Associate  Editor  of  Vir- 
ginia WILDLIFE,  published  by  the 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries.  He  is  a 1958  Journal- 
ism graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 


Photo  by  Shahian 


EDITOR  OF  GAME  NEWS,  George  H. 
Harrison,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
Managing  Editor  of  National  Wildlife 
Magazine.  The  full  color  magazine  is  the 
official  publication  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation. 

Harrison,  29,  and  his  wife,  Hester, 
have  one  son,  Peter,  3,  and  will  reside 
in  Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 


Hunters  Reminded  to  Mail  Big  Game  Report 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Law  requires  that  all  hunters  who  are  successful 
in  bagging  a deer  or  bear,  or  both,  to  report  their  kill  to  the  Game  Commission 
within  5 days  following  the  close  of  the  season.  Both  the  big  game  tag  and  the 
“Deer  and  Bear  Report”  should  be  filled  out  at  the  same  time.  The  big  game  tag 
must  be  attached  to  the  big  game  animal  and  the  “Deer  and  Bear  Report”  for- 
warded to  the  Game  Commission.  The  tag  and  report  are  part  of  the  1965 
license. 

A hunter  who  takes  a deer  and  a bear  during  the  1965  season  may  attach 
a homemade  tag  to  the  second  big  game  animal  legally  taken  and  mail  his 
report  to  the  Game  Commission  in  Harrisburg  on  a postcard.  The  report  must 
include  the  same  information  as  indicated  on  the  card  provided  with  the  license. 
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THIS  BEAUTIFUL  eight-pointer  was 
taken  by  James  E.  Greenwalt,  R.  D.  3, 
Ligonier,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  1965 
archery  season.  The  buck  was  taken  in 
Westmoreland  County. 

New  Records  in  the  Making 
for  the  1965  Archery  Season 

THE  1965  archery  season  which 
closed  on  October  29  is  shaping 
up  as  a new  record  year.  To  date, 
1,822  successful  archers  have  mailed 
in  their  big  game  report  cards.  This 
figure  is  still  an  incomplete  one,  as 
archers  will  have  another  crack  at  deer 
in  the  southeastern  and  southwestern 
parts  of  the  state  during  January.  The 
extended  archery  season  there  will  run 
from  January  3 until  January  8,  1966. 

Last  year’s  archery  harvest  (which 
was  exactly  1,600  deer  by  tag  count) 
has  already  been  exceeded. 

The  top  year  for  the  sale  of  archery 
licenses  was  1959  when  76,767  archers 
sought  deer  in  Pennsylvania.  This  year 
over  76,000  archers  have  purchased  a 
bow  and  arrow  license. 

With  the  extended  archery  season 
still  to  come,  it  appears  that  another 
new  record  will  be  established  when 
the  final  figures  are  tabulated. 

Persons  taking  a deer  during  one 
of  the  1965  seasons  will  not  be  eligible 
to  hunt  deer  in  January,  1966. 


UP1  Photo 

THAT  LUCKY  DOG!  Not  everyone  can 
have  a hunting  companion  as  lovely  as 
Judy  McConnell,  Miss  Pennsylvania  for 
1966.  The  Pittsburgh  beauty  flashes  an 
appreciative  smile  at  her  dog  for  finding 
that  big  ringneck. 


ANSWERS 

1.  Inflated  paper  bags  afloat  on  ponds 
will  pull  in  ducks. 

2.  Decoy  owls  excite  crows. 

3.  Crumpled  black  paper  on  snow  will 
bring  in  crows  during  the  winter. 

4.  A mouselike  squeal,  made  by  suck- 
ing against  the  palm  of  a hand  will 
bring  foxes,  bobcats,  too,  on  the 
run. 

5.  Crumpled  newspaper  placed  at  ran- 
dom in  a grain  field  will  pull  in 

geese. 

6.  Grunting  through  a birch  bark 
megaphone  will  entice  moose,  elk 
and  sometimes  white-tailed  deer, 
too. 

7.  Turkeys  respond  to  yelps  sounded 
from  a variety  of  cedar  boxes. 

8.  Gray  and  fox  squirrels  respond  to 
rasping  sounds  made  by  a file  strok- 
ing a metal  box. 

9.  Wild  turkeys  will  respond  to  the 
sound  of  a forked  stick  raking 
leaves,  for  the  sound  imitates  other 
turkeys  scratching  in  the  leaves 
for  nuts  and  insects. 
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DECORATIVE,  USEFUL,  and  attractive  are  these  utensils  fashioned  from  deer 
antlers.  Danny  enjoyed  making  these  unique  mementos  of  a past  deer  hunt,  but 
it  was  Dad  who  did  the  remembering. 


The  Hunt  Was  Remembered  With  . . . 


‘Dotuujd  'Deesi  s4(ttle/i 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


THERE  is  little  relationship  among 
such  articles  as  a wild  duck,  a 
carving  set  and  polished  deer  antlers. 
Yet  Danny  found  a close  kinship  in 
all  three  items,  with  the  result  that  he 
made  a unique  contribution  to  camp- 
ers. He  put  the  antlers  of  Father’s 
latest  deer  to  use  as  handles  for  camp 
dinnerware,  and  sufficient  material  re- 
mained for  a string-tie  slide  and  a set 
of  handsome  coat  buttons.  In  his  ex- 
uberance, Danny  expressed  the  hope 
that  other  pre-teenage  boys  would  put 
discarded  deer  antlers  to  work  in  a 
like  manner. 

The  birth  of  these  deer  horn  novel- 
ties unfolded  one  cold  January  eve- 
ning when  Mother  removed  a roast 
duck  from  the  oven  and  called  Father 


to  carve  the  fowl  for  dinner.  The 
tantalizing  aroma  of  food  also  brought 
Danny  on  a run  into  the  kitchen.  His 
nose  led  him  directly  to  the  fowl 
roasted  to  a delicious  brown  color. 
Father  cut  off  the  drumsticks  and 
made  other  meat  cutlets  with  a carv- 
ing set.  Danny’s  eyes  were  immedi- 
ately drawn,  as  though  by  sheer  mag- 
netism, to  the  gleaming  knife  and  fork 
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used  skillfully  in  the  hands  of  the 
family  provider.  This  was  not  the  first 
occasion  that  Danny  admired  the  carv- 
ing set.  Yet  there  was  something  about 
the  bonelike  handles  that  caused  an 
idea  to  jell  in  his  mind. 

“Are  those  handles  made  of  some 
kind  of  bone?”  Danny  asked  as  Father 
cut  slices  from  the  breast  of  the  fowl. 

“Yes,  Son,”  he  answered.  “They’re 
stag  handles,  made  from  the  antlers  of 
a large  stag  or  male  deer.  This  knife 
and  fork  were  forged  in  Germany 
where  craftsmen  frequently  combine 
steel  and  deer  antlers  to  fashion  cut- 
lery.” 

One  could  readily  observe  Danny’s 
mental  activity  as  he  turned  this  in- 
teresting bit  of  information  over  in  his 
mind.  In  the  next  instant  he  asked 
whether  or  not  antlers  from  our  native 
white-tailed  deer  could  be  used  in  a 
similar  manner. 

“Certainly,”  Father  answered. 

“Could  we  use  the  antlers  from  your 
last  deer  to  make  tableware  for  camp- 
ing?” Danny  pleaded. 

The  idea  had  merit.  Father  assured 
Danny  that  some  evening  in  the  hazy 
future  they  would  afix  the  deer  antlers 
to  a fork  and  spoon,  and  perhaps  a 

THE  F!RST  STEP  was  planning  the  basic 
cuts.  The  spoon  will  be  trimmed,  too. 
Naturally  no  two  will  be  just  alike,  but 
that's  part  of  the  design. 


table  knife  as  well.  He  hoped  the  idea 
would  rest  there.  But  it  rested  only 
temporarily.  The  family  had  barely 
finished  the  delicious  roast  duck  din- 
ner when  Danny  broached  the  subject 
again. 

“Dad,”  the  boy  began,  “do  you 
have  any  meetings  or  work  to  do  this 
evening?  Can  we  make  the  bone- 
handled  camp  dinnerware  now?” 

Father  remained  silent  for  several 
moments  mulling  over  a workable 
plan.  There  were  several  avenues 
open.  They  could,  for  example,  slice 
the  antlers  lengthwise  in  half  with  a 
jigsaw.  The  slices  could  then  be 
drilled  and  riveted  to  the  top  and 
underside  of  a fork  and  spoon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  simplest 
procedure  would  entail  cutting  suit- 
able lengths  from  the  antlers,  drilling 
a hole  in  the  end  for  inserting  and 
gluing  the  stem  of  an  eating  utensil. 

Father  got  up  from  the  table, 
walked  toward  the  basement  work- 
shop and  invited  Danny  to  accompany 
him. 

A Hunt  Recalled 

“Where  are  the  antlers  from  my 
last  buck?”  Father  questioned. 

“I  stashed  them  in  my  room,”  Danny 
replied,  “hoping  to  mount  them  on  a 
board.” 

The  lad  hurriedly  retrieved  the 
horns  and  gave  them  to  his  father. 
When  the  senior  hunter  picked  up  the 
antlers  he  immediately  pictured  in 
his  mind’s  eye  that  magnificent  buck 
coming  down  the  trail  through  the 
laurel.  Drivers  in  his  hunting  party 
jumped  the  buck  on  the  last  day  of 
the  season. 

Early  that  morning  the  hunters  drew 
lots  to  determine  who  would  take 
stands  and  who  would  make  the  first 
drive.  His  straw  indicated  that  he 
would  take  a stand  and  he  chose  a 
trail  leading  from  the  bottom  low- 
lands to  a thick  stand  of  pines  on 
higher  elevation.  A brisk  walk  that 
cold  morning  put  him  on  a knoll 
which  commanded  a view  of  the  trail, 
a thick  bed  of  laurel  on  one  side  and 
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a stand  of  mixed  hemlock  and  oak  on 
the  other. 

He  checked  his  rifle.  Then  he  heard 
the  shouts  of  the  drivers.  The  weird 
shouts  and  tingling  of  bells  resounded 
across  the  hillside.  He  could  recog- 
nize the  shouts  and  sharp  yells  of  the 
individual  members  in  the  drive. 

Within  a few  minutes  two  deer 
showed  coming  up  the  trail.  They  ran 
a short  distance,  then  paused  to  look 
back  over  their  shoulders.  He  fingered 
his  rifle  nervously.  They  were  two 
does.  Would  a buck  follow?  Four 
or  five  minutes  passed.  His  heart 
pounded.  Then  he  caught  sight  of  a 
movement  in  the  laurel  beside  the 
trail.  He  lifted  his  binoculars  to  scan 
the  area.  The  glasses  centered  on  the 
deer,  which  held  its  ears  erect.  Above 
the  ears  he  could  make  out  the  out- 
line of  horns,  perhaps  a 6-  or  8-pointer. 
He  eased  the  rifle  into  shooting  posi- 
tion. The  deer  stepped  into  an  open- 
ing, less  than  75  yards  away.  He 
squeezed  the  trigger.  The  rifle  shot 
echoed  among  the  trees.  The  deer 
whirled,  made  two  giant  leaps  through 
the  laurel  and  then  collapsed. 

In  the  next  moment  he  faintly  heard 
Danny’s  voice.  “Dad.  Dad!  What  are 
you  thinking  about?  I asked  you  sev- 
eral times  whether  we  must  first  saw 
the  antlers  into  suitable  lengths  for 
handles.” 

“Oh,  ah,  yes,  Son,”  Father  replied. 
“Guess  these  antlers  caused  me  to 
reminisce  about  last  month’s  deer  sea- 
son. Odd  how  antlers  bring  back 
thoughts  of  past  hunts.” 

Placing  the  one  antler  against  a 
rule,  he  measured  off  four  inches  be- 
tween points.  He  also  marked  off  a 
matching  area  from  the  second  horn. 
“Now,”  he  instructed,  “we’ll  use  the 
jigsaw  to  cut  the  antlers.” 

Father  switched  on  the  little  saw 
and  instructed  Danny  to  hold  the  ant- 
ler firmly  against  the  vibrating  saw 
blade.  The  dense  bone  material  sawed 
nicely,  much  like  a piece  of  dry  hard- 
wood. Yet  a peculiar,  almost  nauseat- 
ing odor  drifted  from  the  bone  as  the 


DANNY  SAWS  THE  antlers,  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  his  father.  The  odor  which 
arose  from  the  saw  as  it  was  cutting 
through  the  horn  was  almost  overpower- 
ing to  Danny. 

saw  blade  grew  warm.  In  a few  min- 
utes Danny  cut  the  antlers  into  suit- 
able lengths  for  the  dinnerware.  Next 
Father  sent  him  running  upstairs  to 
ask  Mother  for  an  old  fork  and  spoon. 
He  soon  reappeared  with  a tarnished 
set  of  tableware  and  the  comments, 
“Mother  says  this  is  the  only  set  she 
can  spare.” 

Father  sawed  the  metal  handle  from 
the  two  eating  utensils,  permitting  a 
two-inch  length  of  stem  to  remain. 
He  determined  the  size  hole  necessary 
for  this  stem  to  fit  into  the  horn  handle. 

Danny  assisted  in  drilling  the  holes 
in  each  piece  of  antler.  Then  with  a 
bit  of  filing,  the  stems  of  the  fork  and 
spoon  were  forced  into  position  in  the 
new  handles.  They  used  household 
glue,  normally  used  to  bond  broken 
china,  wood  and  metal  objects,  to  fill 
the  space  between  the  utensil  stem 
and  bone. 

“Let  the  glue  harden  for  a few 
days,”  Father  commented,  “then  your 
new  dinnerware  will  be  complete.” 

Several  odd  shaped  pieces  of  antler 
remained  scattered  on  the  workbench. 
Gathering  the  scrap  pieces  in  his 
hand,  Danny  remarked,  “There  must 
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PERHAPS  THE  TRSCKI EST  job  of  all  is 
drilling  the  holes  in  the  selected  pieces 
of  antler.  Four  hands  were  needed  for 
this  task. 

be  something  we  can  make  from  these 
extra  pieces. 

“I  know  several  hunters,"  Father 
commented  after  giving  the  pieces 
considerable  thought,  “who  have  used 
cross-sectional  slices  of  antlers  as 
slides  for  string-ties.  I’ve  also  seen 
points  of  antlers  serving  as  pendants 
for  watch  and  knife  chains. 

“Thin,  cross-sectional  slices,”  Father 
continued,  “could  also  serve  as  but- 
tons for  hunting  coats.  Nicely  curved 
pieces  could  be  affixed  as  handles  on 
canes  and  walking  sticks,  or  perhaps 
serve  as  the  handle  on  a piece  of 
luggage  or  brief  case.” 

The  slide  for  a string-tie,  and  the 
buttons  for  a coat  intrigued  Danny. 
So  they  set  to  work  cutting  thin  slices 
from  the  remaining  pieces  of  antlers. 
Danny  then  drilled  small  holes  in  the 
center  of  the  hard  bone  slices  so  that 
Mother  could  sew  them  in  place  as 
buttons  on  his  hunting  coat. 

The  last  remaining  piece  of  antler, 
a nicely  curved  section.  Father  put  to 


AFTER  THE  SILVERWARE  was  at- 
tached the  ends  were  carefully  ground  off 
to  form  a smooth  union.  Tableware  fit  for 
a (deer  hunter)  king! 

work  as  a replacement  handle  on  a 
camp  coffee  pot.  All  these  articles 
pointed  out  to  Danny  that  deer  ant- 
lers can  serve  innumerable  purposes 
other  than  decorations. 

“Do  many  hunters  put  their  deer 
antlers  to  work?”  Danny  asked. 

“Some  do,  others  don’t,”  Father  re- 
plied. “The  majority  of  hunters  have 
a deer  head  and  rack  mounted,  or  at 
least  affix  the  horns  and  piece  of  skull 
to  a wall  bracket.  Other  than  this, 
antlers  are  usually  discarded  in  the 
trash.  But  the  hard  bone  material  can 
be  put  to  many  uses  when  the  hunter 
puts  his  noggin  to  work.  Whether  the 
articles  are  camp  dinnerware,  handle 
of  a coffee  pot,  coat  buttons  or  a 
string-tie  slide,  they  all  serve  to  recall 
the  exciting  deer  hunt.” 

Danny,  at  this  age,  didn’t  place 
much  stock  in  mementos  and  their 
value  in  keeping  cherished  memories 
alive.  But  he  could  see  the  value  of 
his  camping  utensils  and  the  buttons 
on  his  coat. 


Pick  Your  Shots 

In  picking  your  shots  while  hunting,  remember  that  no  shot  at  all  is  better 
than  a poor  one  and  any  shot  is  only  as  good  as  the  man  who  discharges  it. 
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By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author 

IT  IS  always  easy  to  write  about  our 
successes.  These  happenings  are 
vivid  in  our  minds,  and  we  can  recall 
them  with  pleasure  for  many  years  to 
come.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

But,  what  about  the  misses? 
Whatever  your  opinion  might  be  of 
this  writer,  he  is  an  unqualified  expert 
on  the  subject  of  missing  with  the  bow 
and  arrow.  However,  no  one  can  speak 
with  any  authority  on  a subject  unless 
he  knows  both  sides  of  it.  Having 
chalked  up  my  fifth  success  on  Penn- 
sylvania deer  during  the  past  season, 
I have  seen  enough  of  both  sides  of 
the  coin  to  be  able  to  identify  it  suffi- 
ciently for  purposes  of  this  month’s 
column. 

Bow  hunters  will  frequently  declare 
that  it  is  a bigger  thrill  to  miss  a 
deer  with  an  arrow  than  it  is  to  kill 
one  with  a gun.  We  find  that  the  shirt- 
tail-cutting  ceremony  which  follows 
after  hunters  have  missed  deer  pro- 
vides a lot  of  fun.  Those  who  partici- 
pate in  our  regular  Saturday  hunts 
sometimes  accumulate  quite  a display 
of  shirttails  before  the  season  is  over. 
Although  only  a modest  piece  of  shirt- 
tail  is  severed,  it  is  then  attached  to 
the  pin  holding  the  license  tag.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  I was  in  danger  of 
violating  the  law  when  my  tag  was 
almost  obscured  by  sections  of  my 
shirttail.  This  all  adds  to  the  fellow- 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING 


THAT  BRUSH  IS  going  to  present  a prob- 
lem for  this  archer  unless  he  has  done  a 
little  advance  planning.  Anticipating  the 
position  your  deer  will  be  in  can  pay  big 
dividends.  It's  hard  to  predict  just  where 
your  deer  will  come  from. 
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AND  THERE  THEY  GO.  Not  too  much 
chance  for  an  archer  here.  Spooked  deer 
are  hard  to  hit,  no  matter  what  your 
weapon  is. 

ship  and  enjoyment  of  the  hunt,  but 
it  still  leaves  open  the  big  question, 
“Why  do  we  miss?” 

We  explored  rather  thoroughly  the 
subject  of  where  to  aim  in  a previous 
column.  This  still  is  the  primary  cause 
of  misses— we  don’t  aim  properly.  It 
is  necessary  to  pinpoint  our  shots  at 
any  time  if  we  expect  to  score  with 
any  consistency.  It  bears  repeating 
that  we  must  concentrate  on  one  tiny 
spot  on  the  deer’s  anatomy.  For,  even 
though  we  miss  the  exact  spot  by 
several  inches,  we  are  likely  to  have 
a vital  hit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
simply  aim  at  the  deer  and  miss  by  a 
whisker,  we  collect  nothing  but  a 
hole  in  the  landscape. 

It  is  easy  for  anyone  to  suggest  that 
you  pinpoint  your  shot.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  many  considerations  in  try- 
ing to  place  the  arrow  on  a tiny, 
imaginary  bull’s-eye.  Our  purpose 
here,  then,  is  to  consider  the  various 
problems  which  arise  in  attempting  to 
do  the  job  right. 

The  average  archer  today  is  capable 
of  placing  his  shafts  consistently  in  an 
eight-inch  circle  at  about  20  yards. 
Personally,  I think  this  qualifies  him 
to  hunt  for  deer.  It  should  be  a matter 


of  interest  to  the  so-called  average 
bow  hunter  to  know  that  most  expert 
bow  hunters  recommend  trying  to  con- 
fine shots  to  within  this  distance  under 
normal  circumstances.  Fellows  like 
Homer  “Dutch”  Wambold,  who  has 
shot  a number  of  big  game  species 
over  North  America,  and  Sherwood 
Schoch,  manager  of  TAM  and  Archery 
World,  and  currently  national  instinc- 
tive champion,  both  of  whom  I highly 
respect  as  expert  archers,  are  in  agree- 
ment on  this  point.  Yet,  each  of  these 
men  is  capable  of  holding  his  arrows 
in  a much  smaller  circle  at  longer 
ranges.  They  recognize,  as  do  all  ex- 
pert bow  hunters,  that  there  are  limi- 
tations to  the  bow  and  arrow  imposed 
more  by  the  conditions  under  which 
we  hunt  than  our  ability  with  the 
equipment. 

So,  let’s  concentrate  for  a bit  on 
these  conditions  which  cut  down  the 
experts  on  the  woodland  firing  line. 
If  you  will  think  back  to  the  misses 
you  made  during  the  past  season,  you 
will  very  likely  realize  that  it  was  not 
so  much  your  lack  of  ability  with  the 
bow  as  it  was  your  inability  to  cope 
with  the  situation  at  the  moment  your 
shot  presented  itself.  It  just  does  not 
make  sense  to  assume  that  a man  who 
can  score  well  on  the  target  line 
should  not  be  able  to  do  so  when 
shooting  at  a target  as  big  as  a deer. 
When  he  fails  to  do  so,  something 
must  be  wrong. 

Put  a Bull's-eye  on  Target 

We  already  stated  the  major  cause 
of  misses  as  failure  to  put  a bull’s-eye 
on  the  target.  Probably  the  next  most 
common  error  is  failure  to  anticipate 
the  shot. 

Whether  on  a temporary  stand,  or 
when  on  a solitary  stand  for  several 
hours,  there  is  one  thing  we  should 
all  do.  As  soon  as  a stand  is  selected, 
the  bowman  should  take  a practice 
draw  and  aim  at  every  available  open- 
ing through  which  a deer  is  likely  to 
come.  Scan  each  opening  from  the 
sighting  position.  Look  for  intervening 
twigs,  limbs,  and  leaves  which  might 
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deflect  an  arrow.  If  possible,  all  ob- 
structions, however  minor,  should  be 
removed.  If  this  is  not  possible,  take 
a position  where  it  is  possible  to  have 
three  or  four  openings  clear  for  a shot. 
And,  each  of  these  openings  should 
be  within  a reasonable  shooting  dis- 
tance. 

Not  only  should  the  distance  be 
reasonable,  consider  the  angle  at 
which  the  shot  might  be  expected. 
‘Trying  to  kill  a deer  with  a direct 
frontal  shot  is  tough.  At  the  worst,  the 
deer  is  likely  to  see  you  draw,  and  it 
may  cut  away  without  providing  any 
shot  at  all.  At  best,  it  is  likely  to  alert 
to  the  shot.  At  the  release,  the  deer 
may  move  sufficiently  to  cause  a clean 
miss  or  a poor  hit.  Try  to  place  your- 
self so  that  the  shot  can  be  taken  from 
the  side  where  the  vulnerable  chest 
cavity  provides  a reasonably  large 
target. 

Possibly  the  next  most  important 
consideration  is  that  of  stance.  Most 
of  us  are  accustomed  to  doing  our 
shooting  from  an  upright  position  with 
our  feet  solidly  on  level  ground  or 
nearly  so.  How  then,  can  we  expect  to 
get  the  same  results  if  we  are  standing 
'with  one  foot  up  and  one  foot  down 
unless  we  have  practiced  in  this  posi- 
tion. We  may  find  ourselves  shooting 
from  a twisted  position  to  which  we 
are  not  at  all  accustomed.  We  may  be 
required  to  bend  down  or  even  kneel 
down  to  get  a clear  shot.  We  may  be 
shooting  uphill  or  downhill.  The  only 
possible  way  that  we  can  be  effective 
in  other  than  the  normal  shooting 
position  is  to  practice  shooting  from 
abnormal  positions. 

A Tough  Position 

For  example,  I found  myself  in  a 
most  uncomfortable  situation  this  past 
season  in  trying  to  shoot  a large  doe 
which  approached  within  12  feet  of 
my  stand.  She  was  so  close  that  she 
heard  the  shaft  rubbing  against  the 
bow  and  stopped  one  step  short  of 
the  opening  through  which  I planned 
to  take  her.  She  finally  retreated  to  a 
distance  of  14  yards  to  provide  what 


GREAT  GLEE  SHOWS  in  the  face  of 
"Dutch"  Wambold  as  he  cuts  off  Sher- 
wood Schoch's  shirttail.  Schoch  is  man- 
ager of  The  Archers  Magazine.  Yes,  even 
the  experts  miss. 

would  normally  be  an  extremely  easy 
shot.  However,  I now  had  to  twist  to 
the  left  and  try  to  find  an  opening  in 
the  brush  through  which  to  shoot. 
When  I finally  lined  up  on  the  deer,  I 
had  to  hold  my  bow  at  nearly  the 
horizontal  position,  and  I could  no 
longer  pull  the  arrow  to  full  draw. 
However,  I remembered  from  prac- 
tice that  my  arrow  was  inclined  to  go 
high  with  the  bow  in  this  position. 
Consequently,  I held  low.  For  a few 
uncomfortable  moments,  I thought 
that  I had  held  too  low.  But,  the  shot 
was  nearly  perfect  with  forward  pene- 
tration into  the  center  of  the  heart. 

It  had  never  previously  occurred 
to  me  that  a deer  might  come  so  close 
that  it  would  hear  the  drag  of  the 
arrow  against  the  bow  as  I pulled  to 
full  draw.  She  had  caught  me  flat- 
footed  when  she  stopped  one  step 
short  of  my  chosen  opening.  When  I 
could  no  longer  hold  full  draw  and 
had  to  ease  off  the  pressure  in  my 
quivering  arms,  she  heard  this  and 
looked  staight  at  me.  I was  caught  at 
half  draw  and  had  to  hold  it  there 
until  she  decided  everything  was  okay. 
Each  time  I attempted  to  draw  as 
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ANOTHER  SHIRTTA8L  cutting  in  prog- 
ress, as  the  author  loses  his.  Jack  Young 
does  the  honors  as  Schuyler  tries  to  look 
nonchalant. 

she  appeared  ready  to  move,  she 
would  again  look  straight  at  me.  After 
three  such  happenings,  although  she 
could  not  identify  me  or  the  sound, 
she  would  not  continue  in  her  chosen 
direction.  She  walked  stiff-legged  in  a 
quartering  direction  back  from  where 
she  had  come. 

Never  again  will  I hunt  without 
something  to  completely  deaden  the 
sound  of  the  arrow  on  the  rest.  In  this 
instance,  my  shaft  was  resting  on 
feathers.  But  the  drag  of  the  arrow 
against  the  side  of  the  sight  window 
made  enough  sound  to  alert  the  ani- 
mal. A friend  utilizes  the  tiniest  ad- 
hesive bandage  available  and  attaches 
it  to  the  inside  of  the  sight  window  to 
eliminate  this. 

Another  common  mistake  is  to  try 
to  follow  a deer  through  the  brush. 
It  is  fine  to  lead  game  with  a shotgun 
or  even  a rifle.  Sufficient  shot  will  get 
through  the  brush  or  the  rifle  bullet 
will  smash  its  way  through  to  do  the 
job.  An  arrow  is  extremely  sensitive 
to  anything  it  touches  and  will  go 


flying  off  at  an  angle  if  it  brushes  the 
slightest  obstruction.  It  follows  then, 
that  the  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  hold 
at  the  opening  through  which  the 
deer  must  pass. 

Rather  than  trying  to  judge  your 
swing,  try  to  judge  the  speed  of  the 
animal.  Time  your  release  so  that  the 
arrow  will  arrive  at  the  proper  time. 
On  a slowly  moving  deer,  the  release 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  any  part 
of  the  deer  crosses  your  vertical  sight- 
ing plane.  This  will  hold  true  at  almost 
any  distance  up  to  20  yards.  On  a fast- 
moving  deer,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  take  what  you  think  is  the  right 
lead-then  double  it.  An  arrow  is  sub- 
stantially slower  than  a bullet.  The 
same  lead  you  would  take  with  a gun 
is  certain  to  be  much  too  short  for 
a bow. 

Deer  have  good  eyesight  and  excel- 
lent hearing.  Anything  which  registers 
suspicion  on  these  nerve  centers  will 
alert  and  frequently  alarm  the  animal. 
If  a hunter  remains  motionless  and 

A TOUGH  PROPOSITION  here.  Try  to 
avoid  a stand  that  will  give  you  a direct 
frontal  shot.  The  deer  will  start  at  the 
sound  of  the  bowstring,  or  any  slight 
movement  causing  a poor  hit  or  a miss. 
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quiet,  a not  too  difficult  accomplish- 
ment when  you’re  not  going  anywhere 
in  particular  and  there’s  no  one  to 
talk  to,  you  are  not  apt  to  get  a deer 
excited.  However,  when  it  comes  to 
the  scenting  powers  of  white-tailed 
deer,  there  is  only  one  defense.  Any- 
one who  does  not  take  air  movement 
into  consideration  when  deer  hunting 
with  the  bow  is  imposing  an  almost 
insurmountable  handicap  on  himself. 

I have  had  deer  approach  within  a 
few  yards  where  it  was  a “sure  thing” 
only  to  have  them  suddenly  twist  vio- 
lently away  and  go  pounding  through 
the  brush  as  if  Satan  himself  were 
after  them.  I had  not  moved  and  the 
deer  did  not  see  me.  However,  the 
smell  told  them  my  name,  rank,  and 
serial  number. 

There  is  no  sure  way  to  avoid  hav- 
ing a deer  get  your  scent.  Neverthe- 
less, you  must  take  every  precaution 
to  avoid  giving  your  presence  away 
through  this  surefire  alarm  system. 
And,  no  matter  how  well  you  plan, 
errant  breezes  will  sometimes  give 
you  away  even  if  there  is  not  a major 
shift  in  the  wind  direction.  How  many 
of  your  misses  were  at  fleeing  deer 
which  seemed  certain  to  present  an 
easy  shot  only  a moment  before? 

We  emphasized  the  value  of  camou- 
flage here  so  often  that  there  should 


be  no  necessity  for  going  into  this 
one.  But,  if  everything  else  seemed  in 
your  favor  and  a deer  alerted  merely 
by  looking  at  you,  either  your  dress 
or  your  equipment  was  a dead  give- 
away. Normal  dress  will  not  neces- 
sarily alarm  a deer,  but  it  will  attract 
its  vision  to  you.  Once  they  get  a look 
at  you,  they  are  quick  to  associate  you 
as  their  deadliest  enemy. 

Another  reason  for  missing  is  an  im- 
proper aim  and/or  release.  Too  often 
a bowman  will  forget  everything  he 
has  learned  when  he  releases  an  arrow 
at  a live  target.  He  does  not  use  the 
same  amount  of  concentration  he 
would  on  the  target  line.  His  arrow  is 
sent  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
deer,  and  all  he  gets  for  his  effort  is 
a big  surprise. 

Here  we  have  covered  some  of  the 
main  reasons  for  missing.  These  have 
ranged  from  physical  or  visual  break- 
downs to  improper  planning  which 
forces  nearly  impossible  shots.  If  you 
missed,  you  will  probably  find  one  of 
the  causes  here.  However,  this  is  not 
going  to  prevent  all  of  us  from  in- 
venting new  ways  to  foul  up  the  mo- 
ment of  truth. 

Even  a miss  at  a deer  is  a big  thrill, 
but  a little  more  thought  and  plan- 
ning might  produce  venison  instead 
of  vexation. 
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Winter  Birds 
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Scope  Mounting 


A TELESCOPE  CORRECTLY  mounted  is  a joy  to  use,  and  will  put 
more  game  in  the  bag.  There's  a lot  more  to  it  than  just  tightening  up 
a few  screws.  The  author  tells  you  why. 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  the  Author 


AS  HE  handed  me  a rather  old 
looking  rifle  and  boxes  containing 
a scope  and  mounts,  the  neatly  dressed 
fellow  shot  a quick  question  at  me. 
“How  long  will  it  take  to  install  this 
scope,  and  how  much  will  it  cost?” 
After  removing  the  scope  and  mounts 
from  the  boxes,  I studied  the  situation 
for  a minute  or  so  before  answering. 
His  rifle  was  a well-worn  Savage 
Model  99.  This  was  the  busiest  season 


of  the  year  for  me  in  the  shop,  and 
since  this  particular  model  can  present 
some  problems  in  mounting  a scope, 
I was  unable  to  answer  the  first  part 
of  his  question.  When  I finally  gave 
him  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  he  literally 
tore  the  rifle  out  of  my  hands  and  be- 
gan picking  up  his  scope  and  mounts. 
He  didn’t  mind  paying  a couple  of 
dollars  to  have  his  scope  mounted, 
but  anything  over  five  dollars  was 
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sheer  robbery!  When  I made  a reason- 
able attempt  to  point  out  some  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  drilling  some 
of  the  99  receivers,  he  only  laughed. 
As  he  left,  he  told  me  his  uncle  had 
a homemade  drill  press  and  that  he 
would  get  the  scope  on  the  rifle  for 
no  cost  at  all.  Even  though  it  irked 
me  for  several  hours,  I soon  forgot  the 
entire  matter.  In  fact,  two  weeks  later, 
I did  not  recognize  the  man  who 
handed  me  a Savage  99  and  a scope 
and  mounts.  When  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  still  do  the  job,  it  was  then  I 
recalled  the  incident  of  several  weeks 
before. 

In  a very  humble  manner,  he  made 
no  attempt  to  cover  up  what  had 
turned  out  to  be  a pretty  badly 
done  up  99.  Their  efforts  to  drill  the 
hard  receiver  had  done  nothing  more 
than  scar  it  up.  They  had  tried  to 
break  through  the  case-hardened  steel 
with  a center  punch,  but  even  this 
effort  failed.  The  stock  showed  a num- 
ber of  places  where  the  drill  bit  had 
cut  into  it.  They  had  damaged  the 
little  indicator  pin  that  sticks  up 
through  the  rear  tang  of  this  model. 
All  in  all,  it  was  not  a very  pleasant 
sight  to  see. 

With  nothing  pressing  at  that  mo- 
ment, I dismantled  the  rifle  and  placed 
it  in  my  drilling  jig.  After  aligning 
it  precisely  and  checking  very  care- 
fully to  make  certain  the  bases  would 
be  in  their  proper  positions,  I drilled 
the  front  two  holes  in  a matter  of  a 
few  minutes.  Moving  the  jig  arm  back 
over  the  rear  tang  of  the  receiver  and 
again  checking  to  be  sure  the  rifle  was 
still  locked  in  the  jig  securely,  I se- 
lected a carbide  tip  drill  and  began 
to  break  through  the  very  hard  re- 
ceiver. Naturally,  what  they  had  done 
only  complicated  the  matter,  but  in 
less  than  an  hour,  I had  drilled  four 
holes  in  his  rifle.  I took  some  time  to 
show  him  the  neatness  of  each  hole 
and  how  they  were  in  perfect  align- 
ment with  each  other.  Thinking  the 
job  was  nearly  over,  he  was  surprised 
when  I told  him  we  still  had  a long 


way  to  go.  An  hour  later,  with  a 
broken  tap  still  stuck  in  the  front  rear 
hole,  he  assured  me  that  I knew  what 
I was  talking  about. 

When  I pushed  the  spud  of  the  bore 
sighting  collimator  in  the  muzzle,  he 
admitted  that  it  took  a lot  of  gadgets 
to  put  a scope  on.  Using  a homemade 
device,  I centered  the  cross  hairs  in 
the  scope  and  then  attached  it  to  the 
rifle.  A check  through  the  scope  into 
the  bore  sighting  device  showed  that 
a heavy  shim  would  be  needed  under 
the  back  base.  After  removing  the 
scope,  I placed  an  .008  brass  shim  un- 
der the  rear  base.  When  I checked 
again,  the  cross  hairs  in  the  scope 

A FIRST-CLASS  scope  job  demands  first- 
class  equipment.  A good  drill  press  is  the 
first  requirement.  A lot  of  know-how 
comes  next. 


aligned  perfectly  with  the  cross  hairs 
in  the  sight  collimator.  A half  dozen 
shots  from  the  bench  put  the  bullet 
exactly  where  he  wanted  it.  The  scope 
was  properly  installed  and  the  rifle 
was  shot-in. 

As  he  paid  me,  he  apologized  for 
> 
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the  way  he  had  acted  on  his  first  visit. 
He  claimed  he  was  unaware  of  the 
problems  that  can  be  encountered  in 
a scope  installation.  The  shim  under 
the  rear  base  perplexed  him  since  he 
thought  that  scope  bases  that  were 
made  for  a particular  rifle  would  be 
the  correct  height  and  would  need  no 
adjustment.  He  insisted  that  I accept 
some  extra  money  to  replace  the 
broken  taps.  It  was  evident  that  the 
time  spent  in  my  shop  had  given  him 
a new  look  at  the  world  of  gun- 
smithing. 

It  has  always  seemed  unwise  to  me 
for  a hunter  to  invest  hard-earned 
money  in  a rifle  scope  and  mounts  and 
then  be  satisfied  with  just  any  type 
of  installation.  Even  though  a scope 
is  one  of  the  largest  contributors  to 
successful  hunting,  if  it  is  poorly 
mounted,  it  is  only  added  weight.  I 
once  ran  into  a fellow  who  was  using 
a very  fine  scope,  but  the  cross  hair 
reticule  was  far  off  center  and  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  gun  was  shooting  low 
and  to  the  right.  When  I told  him 


A JIG-GUIDE  IS  A MUST  for  centering 
those  holes.  They  must  be  right! 
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that  it  wouldn’t  be  much  of  a job  for 
a gunsmith  to  correct  the  problem,  he 
told  me  that  he  and  his  brother  had 
turned  the  adjustment  knobs  as  far  as 
any  gunsmith  could.  As  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  there  was  nothing  else  to 
do.  He  informed  me  in  a rather  stern 
manner  that  he  knew  where  the  bullet 
was  hitting,  and  that  he  would  make 
allowances  for  it  when  the  time  came 
to  shoot.  I never  saw  him  again,  but 
it  wouldn’t  surprise  me  to  find  out 
that  he  got  his  buck  on  the  dead  run 
at  200  yards.  In  less  than  an  hour  and 
for  a very  nominal  fee,  a gunsmith 
would  have  centered  the  cross  hairs, 
shimmed  the  mounts,  and  put  the 
bullet  in  the  target. 

New  Guns  Are  Drilled 

A great  many  rifles  are  carrying 
improperly  mounted  scopes,  and  in 
most  cases,  the  rifle  is  not  shooting 
where  the  hunter  is  aiming.  All  new 
models  are  drilled  and  tapped  by  the 
manufacturer.  This  allows  the  owner 
to  install  his  own  scope,  but  it  does 
not  assure  him  of  a precisely  mounted 
scope.  There  are  many  other  phases 
to  consider  other  than  installing  the 
necessary  screws.  It’s  a common  sight 
to  see  scopes  mounted  in  every  way 
but  the  right  way.  Not  too  many  hunt- 
ers are  familiar  with  eye  relief,  focus- 
ing the  eyepiece,  or  making  a parallax 
correction.  Each  one  of  these  is  very 
important  if  the  user  desires  the  very 
best  from  his  scope.  The  sole  purpose 
of  the  scope  is  to  provide  the  hunter 
with  a higher  degree  of  accuracy. 

Not  all  problems  stem  from  drilling 
and  tapping.  In  many  cases,  even 
though  a fine  job  has  been  done  with 
the  drill  press,  it  is  necessary  to  file 
the  stop  pins  on  flip  mounts,  remove 
wood  from  the  stock  for  the  scope 
base,  or  alter  the  bolt  handle  so  it  will 
slide  under  the  scope.  Since  each  one 
of  these  jobs  requires  special  equip- 
ment and  a fair  amount  of  skill,  it  is 
unlikely  that  anyone  except  a gun- 
smith could  do  them.  Keep  in  mind 
that  a scope  is  no  better  than  its  in- 
stallation, and  every  part  of  it  must 
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be  done  correctly.  There  is  no  stan- 
dard procedure  to  follow.  Each  scope 
ind  each  set  of  mounts  present  a 
different  approach.  Variable  power 
iscopes  cannot  stand  too  much  pres- 
sure on  the  rear  mount  ring.  If  too 
much  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  rear 
ring  screws,  the  power  changing  collar 
will  not  turn.  It  is  possible  to  damage 
the  scope  internally. 

Placing  shims  just  anywhere  on  a 
scope  setup  can  produce  some  dire 
consequences.  If  at  all  possible,  shims 
should  be  put  under  the  bases.  I 
placed  a thick  shim  between  the  scope 
and  mount  ring  on  an  inexpensive 
variable  power,  and  after  tightening 
the  screws,  the  power  collar  would 
not  turn.  Finally,  I removed  the  scope 
from  the  mount  rings  and  found  the 
collar  to  be  frozen.  To  my  horror,  I 
discovered  that  in  the  process  of  tight- 
ening the  screws  I had  imbedded  the 
shim  in  the  tube  of  the  scope.  When 
I managed  to  get  the  power  ring  turn- 
ing, I knew  why  this  imported  scope 
could  sell  for  less  than  $25.  Even 
though  many  manufacturers  suggest 
the  use  of  paper,  tinfoil  or  cardboard 
in  the  making  of  shims,  nothing  beats 
metal  or  brass. 

The  arch  enemy  of  good  scope 
mounting  is  the  off-center  hole.  With- 
out a drilling  jig,  it  is  very  easy  to 
drill  holes  that  are  not  in  the  center 
of  the  rifle  barrel  or  receiver.  The 
drilling  jig  prevents  the  drill  bit  from 
slanting  or  running  off  to  one  side. 
Shims  can  be  used  but  doing  the 
job  right  is  much  more  desirable. 
A hole  that  is  slanted  pulls  the  base 
crooked  and  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  fit  the  scope  rings  to  the  bases. 
In  a very  hard  receiver  such  as  the 
99  or  the  Winchester  54,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  correct  this  error  with- 
out getting  involved  in  a great  amount 
of  time-consuming  work.  It  is  very 
possible  that  the  cost  of  fixing  it  would 
be  several  times  as  much  as  the  orig- 
inal job.  I once  owned  a 220  Swift 
that  someone  had  really  fouled  up  a 
set  of  holes  in  the  barrel.  To  turn  the 


MOST  MODERN  GUNS  are  made  of  hard 
alloy  steel.  The  Model  99  pictured  is  no 
exception.  After  the  hole  is  drilled  it  must 
be  tapped  or  threaded. 

barrel  over  one-half  turn  so  the  in- 
correct holes  would  be  hidden  in  the 
wood  the  gunsmith  had  to  remove  the 
barrel  from  the  receiver,  cut  a piece 
from  the  threaded  end,  rethread  it,  re- 
chamber and  then  headspace  it.  All 
this  for  a poor  job  of  drilling.  . . . 

Two  things  that  add  real  signifi- 
cance to  a scope  installation  is  a new 
bolt  handle  and  a low  swing  safety. 
Mausers,  Enfields  and  Springfields 
usually  require  both.  To  heat  a bolt 
with  an  acetylene  torch  and  bend  it 
enough  to  pass  under  the  scope  is  not 
nearly  as  sleek  looking  as  replacing 
the  bolt  handle.  When  this  is  done 
properly,  the  sweep  back  of  the  new 
bolt  handle  adds  not  only  looks  to  your 
rifle  but  value  as  well.  The  addition 
of  a new  safe  on  the  right  side  per- 
mits the  hunter  to  flip  the  safe  even  if 
he  has  gloves  on. 

It  would  be  untrue  for  me  to  say 
that  you  cannot  mount  your  own 
scope,  but  I can  truthfully  say  that  it 
would  be  better  to  take  it  to  your 
local  gunsmith.  Take  advantage  of  his 
skill  and  equipment,  and  the  chances 
are  you  will  be  happy  you  did.  You 
can  be  assured  that  if  your  gunsmith 
is  well  satisfied  with  the  job  he  turned 
out,  you’re  bound  to  be.  . . . 
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Game  Commission  Will  Pay  Taxes  on  Project  70  Lands 

1 he  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  other  state  agencies  acquiring 
land  under  Project  70  will  pay  taxes  on  these  lands  as  provided  under  the 
Project  70  Act. 

Many  persons  have  confused  tax  payments  on  these  lands  with  the  in  lieu  of 
tax  provisions  which  cover  other  State  Game  Lands  and  State  Forest  Lands. 
The  current  in  lieu  of  tax  payments  are  fixed  at  20  cents  per  acre  per  year  of 
which  8 cents  goes  to  the  county,  8 cents  to  the  local  school  board  and  4 cents 
to  the  township  for  roads. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  from  persons  who  have  misunderstood  this  feature  of 
the  Project  70  Act,  A.  R.  Bachman,  Land  Acquisition  Supervisor  for  the  Game 
Commission,  advised  that  the  Game  Commission  will  continue  to  pay  regular 
taxes  on  Project  70  lands  until  the  local  tax  base  has  recovered  to  the  level 
existing  at  the  time  of  land  acquisition  by  the  agency.  Hence,  if  a Township 
has  a tax  base  of  $3,000,000  and  the  Game  Commission  acquired  lands  with 
a tax  base  value  of  $300,000,  the  Commission  would  pay  the  taxes  on  the  $300,- 
000  evaluation  until  new  construction  and/or  development  on  lands  other 
than  taken  by  Project  70  returned  the  tax  base  to  its  original  level  of  $3,000,- 
000.  When  this  occurs  then  the  Commission  will  revert  to  the  fixed  charges 
of  20  cents  per  acre  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

The  provisions  to  pay  taxes  were  included  in  the  Project  70  Act  to  alleviate 
the  burden  on  local  taxing  bodies  in  consideration  of  the  financial  obligations 
of  these  bodies.  Under  these  provisions  no  local  government  unit  will  face  a 
sudden  loss  of  revenue,  often  an  objection  to  acquisition  of  lands  for  public  use. 


Landowners  Not  Liable  lor  Hunter’s  Accidents 

Each  year  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  receives  inquiries  concerning 
the  liability  of  landowners  for  personal  injuries  suffered  by  persons  hunting 
on  private  property. 

To  help  clarify  this  point  the  following  is  an  excerpt  from  Act  No.  687 
which  became  effective  September  27,  1961. 

Section  1.  No  landowner  of  agricultural  lands  or  woodlands  shall  be  liable 
for  the  payment  of  damages  for  any  personal  injury  suffered  by  any  person 
while  hunting  or  fishing  upon  the  landowner’s  property  except  for  any  delib- 
erate and  willful  personal  injury  inflicted  upon  such  person  by  such  landowner. 

Although  this  is  not  a Game  Law,  it  should  be  of  interest  to  hunters  and 
landowners. 


Firearms  Rank  Last 

Firearms  ranked  last  among  the  eight  major  causes  of  accidental 
deaths  in  1964,  accounting  for  only  2,400  of  the  105,000  fatalities.  Motor 
vehicles  killed  47,700  persons,  falls  19,100,  fires  7,700,  drownings  6,700, 
all  types  of  poisons  3,600  and  railroads  2,600,  according  to  the  National 
Safety  Council. 
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An  Accounting  to  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen  . . . 

Financial  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

July  1,  1964,  to  June  30,  1965 

By  JOHN  M.  SMITH,  Comptroller 


FINANCIAL  operations  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  beginning  July  1, 
1964,  and  ending  June  30,  1965,  are 
outlined  in  detail  for  the  benefit  of 
Pennsylvania’s  sportsmen  and  hunters 
in  the  following  series  of  schedules, 
charts,  graphs  and  supporting  state- 
ments. In  order  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture of  the  status  of  the  “Game  Fund,” 
expenditures  of  other  State  Depart- 
ments authorized  to  expend  monies 
from  the  Game  Fund  are  also  in- 
cluded. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  Game  Commission  is 
a completely  self-sustaining  organiza- 
tion which  receives  no  support  from 
the  general  taxpayer.  Its  income  is 
derived  solely  from  the  sale  of  li- 
censes, from  Game  Law  fines,  sales  of 
wood  products  from  State  Game 
Lands  owned  by  the  Commission,  roy- 
alties from  coal  and  gas  leases  on 
Game  Lands,  contributions  from  the 


Federal  Government  through  the  Pit- 
man-Robertson  Act  which  returns  a 
portion  of  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
sporting  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
states,  and  other  related  Commission 
activities  which  are  detailed  in  Sched- 
ule I of  the  Financial  Report.  All  of 
this  revenue  is  deposited  with  the 
State  Treasurer  in  the  “Game  Fund” 
and  may  be  spent,  upon  authorization 
from  the  Governor,  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  the  Game  Law;  these 
purposes  are  the  propagation,  protec- 
tion and  management  of  game,  and 
the  right  of  the  licensed  hunter  to 
enjoy  his  chosen  sport. 

To  assist  you  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  financial  schedules,  the  follow- 
ing facts  are  presented: 

Schedule  I shows  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Fiscal  Year  on  July  1, 
1964,  the  Game  Fund  had  a net  bal- 
ance of  $3,559,335.52.  Revenue  from 
all  sources  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $7,530,126.89  which,  when  added 
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to  the  beginning  balance,  made  a total 
of  $11,089,462.41  available  for  expen- 
diture. Actual  expenditures  by  the 
Game  Commission  and  by  other  State 
Departments  authorized  to  draw  on 
the  Game  Fund  amounted  to  $6,821,- 
868.98  for  the  Fiscal  Year,  less  bills 
remaining  unpaid  in  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  June  30,  1965,  of  $24,076.43. 
This  left  a balance  of  $4,291,669.86  in 
the  Game  Fund  at  June  30,  1965. 

Schedule  II  shows  how  the  Game 
Fund  balance  of  June  30,  1965,  is 
affected  by  normal  operating  liabili- 
ties of  the  Game  Fund  and  the  actual 
amount  available  for  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  1965-66  Fiscal  Year.  From  the 
balance  of  $4,291,669.86  (cash  and 
investments)  available  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  Fiscal  Year,  the  sum 
of  $968,079.60  must  be  reserved  for 
encumbrances  which  represent  Game 
Commission  commitments  to  purchase 
feed,  materials  and  supplies,  equip- 
ment, land  and  other  contracts  not 
completed  at  June  30,  1965,  but  for 
which  payment  must  be  made  in  the 
near  future.  The  Department  of  Reve- 
nue is,  by  law,  authorized  to  print 
and  issue  all  hunting  licenses  and 
Game  Fund  money  is  specifically  ap- 
propriated to  cover  the  actual  ex- 
penses incurred.  The  sum  of  $1,322.04 
must  be  set  aside  to  cover  their  out- 
standing commitments.  Finally,  the 
sum  of  $1,750,000  is  set  aside  as  Work- 
ing Capital  to  cover  the  period  from 
February  to  September  of  each  Fiscal 
Year  when  the  Game  Commission’s 
expenditures  far  exceed  the  cash  in- 
come necessary  to  carry  out  the  Com- 
mission programs.  The  remaining  bal- 
ance of  $1,572,268.22  is  added  to  the 
estimate  of  revenue  to  be  received 
during  the  Fiscal  Year  1965-66  and  be- 
comes the  basis  of  budgeting  for  the 
operations  of  the  Game  Commission 
during  the  1965-1966  Fiscal  Year. 

Statewide  Field  Operations 

Schedule  III  shows  the  summarized 
activities  of  the  Game  Commission  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  and  the  actual  amount 
expended  for  each  along  with  the  re- 


lation each  activity  expenditure  bears 
to  the  total  amount  spent  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Schedule  IV  lists  in  detail  the  ex- 
penditures by  the  major  field  activities 
of  the  Commission.  The  statewide 
Law  Enforcement  Program  and  the 
Land  Management  Program  have  been 
summarized  to  show  the  purposes  of 
each  program  and  what  has  been 
spent  to  realize  those  purposes.  No 
summary  is  presented  for  the  major 
Propagation  Program  since  the  total 
expenditure  is  made  for  the  operation 
of  six  Game  Farms  devoted  solely  to 
the  raising  of  game  to  be  released  for 
hunting. 

Control  and  Audit  of  the  Fund 

To  insure  the  maintenance  of  com- 
plete, accurate  records  and  accounts 
and  the  judicious  expenditure  of 
funds,  the  Commonwealth  has  many 
controls  and  safeguards.  Under  the 
provisions  of  Article  IV,  Section  402, 
of  the  Commonwealth’s  Fiscal  Code, 
the  Auditor  General  is  required  to 
audit  the  accounts  and  affairs  of  all 
State  Departments,  Boards  and  Com- 
missions at  least  once  a year.  The 
formal  audit  of  the  Game  Commission 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30, 
1965,  has  not  yet  been  completed  but 
the  accounts  are  in  good  order  and  no 
problems  are  expected. 

Other  controls  imposed  on  all  De- 
partments, Boards,  and  Commissions 
are: 

1.  The  mandatory  requirement 
that  all  invoices,  payrolls,  and 
other  operating  expenses  shall 
be  audited  by  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral and  the  State  Treasury 
Department  before  payment  is 
made. 

2.  The  mandatory  reporting  daily 
of  all  financial  transactions  to 
the  Governor’s  Bureau  of  Ac- 
counts and  Control. 

3.  The  control  exercised  by  the 
Governor’s  quarterly  budget 
allotments  and  all  other  budget 
matters. 
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C,  PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 

0 CONTINUAL  RESEARCH  and  study  of 

|{  the  white-tailed  deer  herd  has  made 
Pennsylvania  a leader  in  big  game  pro- 
duction. 

e 

j1  4.  The  periodic  verification  of  ac- 
counts with  those  maintained 
by  the  Auditor  General’s  De- 
partment, the  State  Treasury, 
and  the  Governor’s  Bureau  of 
Accounts  and  Control. 

All  of  the  above  controls  and  man- 
dated requirements  are  in  addition  to 
the  field  and  internal  controls,  audits, 
etc.,  performed  and  maintained  by  the 


Accounting  Section  in  the  Comptrol- 
ler’s Office  of  the  Game  Commission. 

Earmarked  Funds 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Game 
Law,  as  amended  by  Act  271,  Session 
1949,  not  less  than  $1.25  from  each 
Resident  Hunter’s  License  fee  shall  be 
spent  for  improving  and  maintaining 
natural  wildlife  habitat  on  land  that 
is  available  for  public  hunting;  the 
purchase,  maintenance,  operation, 
rental,  and  storage  of  equipment  used 
in  this  work,  the  purchase,  distribu- 
tion, planting,  cultivating  and  har- 
vesting of  game  foods;  the  purchase, 
trapping  and  distribution  of  all  species 
of  game,  as  well  as  providing  pro- 
tection to  the  property  of  Farm-Game 
Cooperators. 

Article  XIV  of  the  Game  Law,  as 
amended  by  Act  632,  Session  of  1956, 
provides  that  the  sum  of  $1  from  the 
sale  of  each  Resident  and  Nonresident 
Antlerless  Deer  License  shall  be  used 
solely  for  browse  cutting  or  otherwise 
removing  overshadowing  tree  growth 
to  produce  undergrowth  sprouts  and 
saplings  for  deer  food  and  cover  on 
State  Game  Lands. 

Tabulated  schedules  are  provided 
in  the  Financial  Report  to  show  the 
Game  Commission’s  compliance  with 
the  above  provisions  for  each  year 
since  they  have  been  in  effect  and  the 
overall  expenditures  of  these  man- 
dated funds. 

Managing,  conserving  and  protect- 
ing Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  is  a big 
job.  Careful  monetary  planning  plays 
an  important  role. 


SCHEDULE  II 

CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL 

POSITION  AS  OP  JUNE 

30,  1965 

$1,439,684.18 

2,851,985.68 

Investments— U.  S.  Government  Short  Term  Securities 



Total  Cash  and  Investments  .. 

Less:  Liabilities  and  Working  Capital 

Encumbrances— Game  Commission  

Encumbrances— Department  of  Revenue  

. $ 968,079.60 

..  1,322.04 

$4,291,669.86 

Reserve  for  Working  Capital  

. 1,750,000.00 

2,719,401.64 

Net  Balance  Available  for  Expenditure  During  Fiscal  Year  1965-1966  

$1,572,268.22 
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1964-65  FISCAL  YEAR  STATEMENT 
SCHEDULE  III 


SUMMARIZED  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 


The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  during  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1965,  have 
been  subdivided  into  major  activity  groupings  as  follows: 


Acquisition  and  Management  of  Land  for  Wildlife.  Purchase  and  man- 
agement of  State  Game  Lands,  costs  of  administering  and  managing 
Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  and  other  leased  areas.  Also  in- 
cludes payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  State  Game  Lands  

Protection  of  Wildlife.  Salaries  and  expenses  for  enforcement  of  Game 
Laws,  assistance  in  enforcement  of  fish,  dog  and  forest  laws  and 

other  related  activities  by  Game  Protectors  

Propagation  of  Game.  Operations  of  Game  Farms,  purchase  of  game, 

wild  game  transfers,  distribution  of  game  

Information  and  Education.  Costs  of  GAME  NEWS  magazine,  other 
publications,  exhibits,  motion  pictures,  radio  and  TV  programs, 
attendance  at  Sportsmen’s  meetings.  Also  includes  salaries  and  ex- 
penses necessary  for  Hunter  Safety  program  

Division  of  Administration.  Internal  administration  of  Commission  in- 
cluding Personnel  and  Service  sections  and  Statistical  section  

Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation.  Costs  of  training  Student  Officers, 
costs  of  In-Service  training  courses,  maintenance  costs  of  school 

grounds  and  buildings  

Issuing  Hunting  Licenses.  Includes  tags,  applications,  reports  and  per- 
sonnel costs  

Radio  System.  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Statewide  radio  system  — 
Retirement  Contributions.  Commission  contributions  to  state  employes’ 

retirement  system  

Wildlife  Research.  Continuing  studies  by  Game  Biologists  to  determine 

practical  methods  of  developing  wildlife  management  programs 

Accounting.  Preparation  and  audit  of  payrolls,  vouchers,  maintenance 

of  records  and  accounts  

Social  Security.  Commission’s  share  of  Social  Security  payments  

Executive  Office.  Salaries  and  expenses  including  travel  expenses  in- 
curred by  Commissioners  

Bounty  Payments.  Bounties  on  predators,  payment  of  bear  damage  claims, 
cost  of  deer-proof  fences  . 

TOTALS  


Part  of 

Amount 

Dollar 

$3,096,117.25 

45.4 

1,233,638.74 

18.1 

932,534.17 

13.7 

458,368.94 

6.7 

154,786.59 

2.3 

56,942.69 

.9 

90,909.91 

1.3 

85,899.28 

1.2 

187,755.00 

2.8 

125,862.11 

1.8 

96,174.98 

1.4 

110,035.00 

1.6 

67,418.20 

1.0 

125,426.12 

1.8 

$6,821,868.98 

100.0 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
ACT  NO.  632,  1955 


License 

Year 

Antlerless 

Deer 

Licenses 

Sold 

Minimum 
to  be 
Expended 

Expenditures 

Expended 

Fiscal 

Year  Ended 

Over  ( 0 ) or 
Under  ( — ) 
Minimum 

1957 

334,683 

$334,683.00 

$104,218.85 

1958 

$230,464.15- 

1958 

349,054 

349,054.00 

306,605.18 

1959 

42,448.82- 

1959 

369,409 

369,409.00 

370,647.80 

1960 

1,238.80° 

1960 

229,535 

229,535.00 

425,895.55 

1961 

196,360.55° 

1961 

210,840 

210,840.00 

361,196.19 

1962 

150,356.19° 

1962 

201,431 

201,431.00 

316,411.47 

1963 

114,980.47° 

1963 

204,068 

204,068.00 

305,583.16 

1964 

101,515.16° 

1964 

274,799 

274,799.00 

353,426.70 

1965 

78,627.70° 

OVER  ONE-QUARTER  MILLION  pheasants  are  annually  stocked  by  the  Propagation 

Division. 

The  fine  ring-necked  pheasant  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  is  a 

direct  result 

of  Game 

Commission 

efforts. 

Photo  hy  Leonard  Lee  Ruet  III 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
ACT  NO.  271,  1949 


License 

Year 

Resident 

Licenses 

Sold 

Minimum 
to  be 
Expended 

Expenditures 

Expended 

Fiscal 

Year  Ended 

Over  ( ° ) or 
Under  (—) 
Minimum 

1949 

810,059 

81,012,573.75 

$1,012, 465.96(A) 

1950 

$ 107.79- 

1950 

801,948 

1,002,43.5.00 

1,266,856.18 

1951 

264,421.18° 

1951 

810,349 

1,012,936.25 

1,09.5,938.26 

1952 

83,002.01° 

1952 

830,147 

1,037,683.7.5 

1,163,287.09 

1953 

125,603.34° 

1953 

859,783 

1,074,728.75 

1,247,584.35 

1954 

172,855.60° 

1954 

869  286 

1,086,607.50 

1,215,543.03 

1955 

128,935.53° 

1955 

898,542 

1,123,177.50 

1,150,865.08 

1956 

27,687.58° 

1956 

902.540 

1,128,17.5.00 

1,280,927.58 

1957 

152,752.58° 

1957 

929,990 

1,162,487.50 

1,312,154.02 

1958 

149,666.52° 

1958 

943,340 

1,179,175.00 

1,261,098.24 

1959 

81,923.24° 

1959 

943,866 

1,179,832.50 

1.308,305.57 

1960 

128,473.07° 

1960 

949,365 

1,186,706.2.5 

1,894,854.64 

1961 

708,148.39° 

1961 

933,346 

1,166,682.50 

1,856,635.22 

1962 

689,952.72° 

1962 

926,976 

1,158,720.00 

1,599,871.34 

1963 

441,151.34° 

1963 

820,800 

1,026,000.00 

1,480,167.64 

1964 

454,167.64° 

1964 

867 .000(B) 

1,083,750.00 

1,630,906.74 

1965 

547,156.74° 

(A)  Expenditures  from  September  1,  1949  (Effective  date  of  Act),  to  May  31,  1950. 

(B)  Estimated  License  Sales. 


1964  65  FISCAL  YEAR  REPORT 
SCHEDULE  SV 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  OTHER  WILDLIFE  PROTECTION  ACTIVITIES 


Game  Law  Enforcement  on  a Statewide  Basis  $ 724,540.98 

Investigation  of  Damage  Complaints  and  Disposal  of  Highway-Killed  Deer  80,305.46 

Law  Enforcement  by  Deputy  Game  Protectors  - 126,770.77 

Proportionate  Share  of  Field  Division  Administrative  Costs  73,039.18 

General  Administrative  Costs  in  Connection  With  Law  Enforcement  - 93,120.71 

Activities  in  Connection  With  Control  of  Predators  - 51,754.52 

Deputy  Game  Protectors’  In-Service  Training  21,048.99 

Protection  of  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  41,533.63 

Bounties  Paid  for  Predators  125,426.12 

Two-Way  Radio  System— Operation  and  Maintenance  Costs  85,899.28 

Maintenance  of  Prisoners  Incarcerated  for  Violations  of  the  Game  Law  914.00 

Assistance  to  Other  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Agencies  - 20,610.50 


Total  Cost  During  the  Fiscal  Year  for  This  Purpose  Was  — - $1,444,964.14 

LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  State  Game  Lands,  Refuges  and  Propagation 

Areas  $ 889,533.97 

Establishment,  Maintenance  and  Development  of  Farm-Game  Projects  273,414.96 

Allegheny  National  Forest:  Construction  and  maintenance  of  buildings;  clearing, 
preparing  and  harvesting  food  strips  and  a variety  of  other  important  activities 

in  connection  therewith  20,815.95 

All  Other  Areas:  Includes  Primary  Refuges,  State  Forest  Land,  Auxiliary 

Refuges,  etc.  91,235.47 

Waterfowl  Impoundments  and  Marsh  Pond  Development:  Construction  costs  of 
waterfowl  impoundments,  marsh  developments,  and  planting  waterfowl  food 
plants  regardless  of  ownership  or  location  of  lands,  also  includes  costs  of 

construction,  distribution  and  erection  of  duck  nesting  boxes  78,694.18 

Goose  Area:  Maintenance  and  operation  of  experimental  area  for  migrating  and 

nesting  wild  geese  - 53,570.80 

Winter  Feeding  of  Game  in  the  Wilds:  Includes  the  cost  of  standing  grain  and 
cover  crops  on  other  than  Farm-Game  Projects,  also  construction  costs  of 
feeders  and  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  grain  and  salt  by  the  Food  and 

Cover  Corps  and  other  authorized  personnel  65,112.21 

Howard  Nursery:  Includes  all  costs  of  preparing,  fertilizing,  seeding,  cover-crop- 
ping, liming,  spraying  and  dusting  of  nursery  plants;  also,  transportation  of 
nursery  stock.  Purchase  or  collection  of  seed.  Costs  in  connection  with  pack- 
ing and  shipping  of  nursery  stock.  Costs  of  maintenance  of  nursery  buildings 

and  equipment  - 72,891.59 

General  Administrative  Expense  of  Land  Management  252,730.09 

Payments  to  Political  Sub-Divisions  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  State  Game  Lands  200,143.59 

Purchase  of  Land,  including  title  and  survey  costs  341,989.38 

Purchase  of  Equipment  (trucks,  tractors,  farm  equipment,  etc.)  - 228,889.05 

Pro-Rata  Share  of  Field  Division  Administrative  Costs  94,270.59 

Division  of  Minerals  15,878.77 

Accelerated  Public  Works  Program— In  cooperation  with  Federal  Government  ...  416,946.65 


Total  Cost  for  the  Fiscal  Year  for  This  Purpose  Was  $3,096,117.25 
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HUNTING  LICENSE  SALES 

1913-1964 


1913 
19  18 
1923 
1928 
1933 
1938 

1943 

1948 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 


1938 

1943 

1948 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 


ARCHERY  LICENSE  SALES 

1938-1964 


10,691  |§ 


14,769  -■ 

==  17.318  

= 68,806 
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GAME  NEWS 


WHERE  THE  GAME  FUHD  DOLLAR  CAME  FROM 
DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1964-1965 


JA  NUA  R Y.  1966 
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) These  items  are  paid  out  of  the  Game  Fund  upon  requisitions  drawn  by  the  various  named  Departments  and  are  included  to  present  a complete  picture  of 
Game  Fund  expenditures. 

) This  item  includes  Auditor  General’s  Audit  Fees  of  $19,235.34  paid  from  the  Executive  Budget  in  the  Game  Commission. 


Photo  by  Putsee  Vannucci 

PRIDE  AND  JOY  of  retired  Philadelphia  policeman  Frank  Flynn  is  Jingles.  The 
spaniel  has  been  taught  to  pull  the  trap  rope  on  command.  And  then — if  Frank 
misses,  the  dog  runs  out  and  retrieves  the  unhit  clay  target  for  another  try. 


Photo  by  Putsee  Vannucci 

FLYNN  AND  JIN- 
GLES demonstrated 
their  joint  coopera- 
tion during  the  Con- 
solidated Sportsmen 
Field  Days  near  Wil- 
liamsport last  fall. 
The  former  police- 
man taught  the  stunt 
to  his  dog  after  a 
joking  suggestion 
made  by  Levi  Whip- 
po,  Lycoming  County 
District  Game  Pro- 
tector. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 


P.  0.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENRERGER  Deputy  Executive  Director 

JOHN  M.  SMITH  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

VACANT  chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  — Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  _ - Ch,c > 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  ch,ei 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  --- chie< 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  - - Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

ROY  W.  TREXLER  — - ch,ef 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION-Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rcl.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  432-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-Raymond  H.  Momingstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 
Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin.  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  675-1122  or  675-1123 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION-Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 

287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  5482 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM-Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursvillc. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM-Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM-Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone; 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM-Henry  R.  Pratt,  Game  Propagator  R.  D.  4,  Mrnd- 
ville.  Phone:  Conneaut  Lake  3755 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  265-6978 


NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKE?  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


QUESTION: 

MAY  A DISTRICT  GAME 
PROTECTOR  SEIZE  A HUNTING 
LICENSE  IN  THE  FIELD? 


ANSWER: 

YES,  IF  A PERSON  IS  APPREHENDED 
IN  THE  ACT  OF  VIOLATING  ANY 
GAME  LAW  EXCEPT  THE 
MISTAKEN  KILLING  OF 
GAME  REPORTED  AS  SUCH. 


QUESTION: 

MAY  MY  12-YEAR-OLD  SON 
TRAP  FURBEARERS  WITH- 
OUT A LICENSE? 


ANSWER: 

YES,  HE  WILL  NOT  BE 
REQUIRED  TO  HAVE  A 
LICENSE  TO  TRAP  UNTIL 
HE  IS  EIGHTEEN  YEARS  OLD. 


!■(> 
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February  is  usually  sleep  time  for  black  bears  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. A sudden  rise  in  temperature  may  cause  them  to  wake 
up  periodically,  but  usually  it’s  a pretty  sound  snooze.  Let’s 
hope  the  photographers  on  this  month’s  cover  don’t  disturb 
blackie’s  slumber,  for  if  this  happens  to  he  a missus  bear 
she  may  have  a couple  of  pint-sized  cubs  in  that  den  with 
her.  This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  cubs  are  born,  and 
if  the  old  bear  is  disturbed  she  may  abandon  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  for  an  animal  that  may  reach 
500  pounds,  bears  are  very  small  at  birth,  weighing  but 
a few  ounces. 
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EDITORIAL 
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February  Is  for  Thinking 


^/CONSERVATIONISTS  fighting  each  other  win  battles,  but  they  are  losing 
the  war.”  That  quote,  attributed  to  Congressman  John  Dingell  of  Mich- 
igan, is  a good  thought  to  meditate  on  during  the  “hot  stove  league”  season 
that  is  now  upon  us. 

Most  of  us  who  enjoy  outdoor  pursuits  usually  wind  up  spending  much  of 
our  leisure  time  following  one  or  two  favorite  specialties.  The  beagle  owner 
does  not  think  about  much  else  except  rabbits,  the  turkey  addict  concentrates 
on  getting  a bearded  gobbler,  while  the  bird  dog  fancier  is  sure  that  bobwhite 
is  the  only  game  bird  in  the  world.  And  so  it  goes,  we  become  specialists 
without  even  knowing  it. 

Apart  from  the  shooting  sports,  we  have  hundreds  of  other  special  interest 
groups  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  conservation  projects,  but  they  want 
such  projects  slanted  towards  their  favorite  diversion.  Campers  want  more 
camping  areas,  trout  fishermen  want  more  stream  improvement  work  done, 
birders  want  more  sanctuaries,  foresters  want  more  tree  plantings— the  list  of 
groups  and  their  desires  could  fill  several  pages. 

Readers  of  GAME  NEWS  have  been  constantly  reminded  on  this  page,  and 
throughout  the  magazine  for  several  years  now,  that  outdoor  recreation  is  be- 
coming Pennsylvania’s  biggest  business.  This  fact  is  more  evident  each  month. 

State  and  Federal  agencies,  private  clubs,  associations  and  individual  land- 
owners  are  burning  a lot  of  midnight  oil  these  days  to  discover  more  ways  to 
provide  the  outdoorsman  and  his  family  with  enjoyable  and  productive  outings. 
The  State  Game  Lands  program,  the  Farm  Game  Projects,  the  Pymatuning 
Goose  Management  Area,  and  the  new  recreation  facilities  that  the  Project  70 
Program  will  offer  are  but  a few  of  the  ways  that  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  is  meeting  this  challenge. 

This  is  still  not  enough.  The  public  wants,  and  deserves,  more.  With  their 
help  and  cooperation  we’ll  do  our  best  to  provide  it.  But  let’s  not  fight  each 
other.  We  should  all  try  to  understand  the  bird  dog  man’s  point  of  view,  the 
feeling  that  the  beagler  has  for  his  game  and  the  bird  watcher’s  sincere 
devotion  to  his  sport.  Conservation  agencies  have  accomplished  some  pretty 
amazing  things  with  certain  land  areas  and  the  game  that  lives  there.  Modern 
game  management  techniques  are  paying  off  where  we  give  Mother  Nature  a 
chance  to  provide  what  only  she  can  do. 

We  cannot,  however,  provide  turkeys  in  wide  open  farmland,  nor  can  we 
offer  quail  and  ringneck  shooting  in  hardwood  timber  regions.  Migratory  ducks 
and  geese  need  water  impoundments,  and  white-tailed  deer  require 
browse.  We  think  that  it’s  best  to  manage  a particular  area  for  the 
purpose  that  it  is  more  naturally  suited  for. 

As  for  myself,  I like  to  hunt  grouse.  I think  it  is  the  top  shotgun 
game  available  in  Pennsylvania,  but  I hadn’t  done  any  duck  shooting 
until  last  fall.  A strange  feeling  is  now  creeping  over  me— maybe 
these  duck  hunters  have  something  after  all.  And,  just  maybe,  the 
rabbit  chasers,  the  fox  hunters,  the  bird  watchers,  beaver  trappers 
and  the  quail  shooters  do,  too.— L.  James  Bashline. 
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Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

THE  FOX  PROVIDES  a fine  off-season  hunting  diversion  for  sportsmen.  While  not 
considered  a game  animal,  Reynard  will  offer  some  exciting  moments. 


For  a Winter  Diversion  Try  . . . 


February  for  Foxes 

By  Bob  Carter 

Photos  hy  the  Author 


A FLASH  of  color  on  the  creek 
bank  below  caught  my  eye.  I had 
just  stepped  from  a pin  oak  thicket 
overlooking  Pigeon  Creek. 

It  was  a red  fox. 

I was  well  above  him,  walking  in 
thawing  snow,  so  he  hadn’t  heard  or 
scented  me.  A beautiful,  red-gold  dog 
fox  with  vivid,  black  leggings  and  ear 
tips,  he  was  heading  downstream  in  a 
ground-eating  lope. 

Something  had  moved  him. 

He  was  no  more  than  30  yards  from 


me  and  I froze  in  my  tracks  to  savor 
every  second  of  watching  this  graceful 
animal.  In  a minute  or  so  he  was 
gone,  out  of  sight  into  the  brush,  with 
the  only  evidence  of  his  passage  a 
straight  line  of  sharp,  well-spaced 
tracks  in  the  wet  snow. 

A 13-year-old  muskrat  trapper,  I 
was  out  this  sunny,  February  Saturday 
morning  running  the  line.  The  night 
had  been  warm,  thinning  a several- 
inch  snow  cover  with  breeze  from  the 
south.  Rats  had  been  running  well  and 
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I had  five  fresh  pelts  strung  on  a piece 
of  baling  twine. 

Having  seen  that  fox  made  my 
morning  even  more  special,  and  I bent 
to  rub  the  snow  from  a small  log,  then 
I sat  down  to  enjoy  winter  sunshine  on 
the  snow  and  ponder  the  string  of 
fresh  fox  prints  running  the  bank  be- 
low. 

Several  minutes  passed.  Snow  water 
dripped  from  tree  forks  and  twig  tips 
all  around.  The  creek  looked  a few 
inches  higher  than  it  had  the  day  be- 
fore. As  long  as  I could  see  the  tracks 
down  there  in  front  of  me,  the  fox 
seemed  somehow  to  still  be  present. 

The  Chase  Was  On 

From  upstream  came  the  first  faint 
sounds  of  the  hounds  that  had  started 
my  fox.  They  were  driving  hard, 
i scooping  the  hot  scent  from  thawing 
snow  and  the  rich  sound  of  their 
blended  voices  grew  quickly.  There 
was  a break  in  the  noise  a little  way 
up  the  creek.  A few  impatient  yips  and 
yaps.  They  had  reached  the  woven 
wire  fence  that  crossed  the  creek  up 
there  and  would  be  slowed  but  a 
second  or  two,  twisting  their  heads 
and  shoulders  to  the  side  and  slipping 
through  the  fence  as  hounds  do. 

Oops,  there  was  Red  again! 

I looked  in  front  of  me  to  see  the 
fox  sitting  on  a small  hummock  just 
| across  the  stream.  He  had  come  up  the 
other  side  and  was  perched  on  his 
little  bump  of  sod  wit'll  ears  pricked 
expectantly  and  his  head  turned  to- 
ward the  hound  racket. 

Like  a spectator  at  a tennis  match 
awaiting  the  serve. 

Now  the  dogs  came  on  again  in  full 
cry.  I could  see  them  through  the 
brush,  scarcely  a hundred  yards  away. 
Glancing  back  to  the  fox,  I was  sure 
I’d  see  him  racing  away  in  high  gear. 

But,  no,  he  was  sitting  perky  and 
tall,  cocking  his  head  just  a bit  and 
with  obvious  interest  in  the  loud  prog- 
ress of  the  dogs. 

There  were  three  big,  rangy  fox- 
hounds with  hearty  voices,  hitting  the 


minutes’-old  trail  fast  and  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

They  went  by  with  their  powerful 
legs  eating  up  distance. 

The  woods  echoed  with  chops  and 
bays— a beautiful  pack  song— and  my 
fox  let  his  long,  red  tongue  play  out 
just  a little  and  allowed  his  head  to 
turn  ever  so  gradually  so  that  his  eyes 
could  follow  the  rampaging  dogs 
downstream  out  of  sight. 

Intent  on  the  steaming  trail,  they 
had  passed  within  50  feet  of  him. 

He  sat  on  his  sod  gazing  that  way. 
The  clamor  quickly  moved  down  the 
creek  valley  and  began  to  grow  faint 
as  the  hounds  left  the  bottomland  and 
hit  a briar  patch  on  the  next  farm. 
Reddy  had  thrown  a casual  loop  in  his 
trail  around  that  briary  hummock. 

I watched  the  fox.  After  things 
quieted  down  he  arose,  stood  listening 
for  a second,  then  walked  to  a stub  of 
driftwood  poking  through  the  snow 
and,  after  sniffing  the  stick  lightly, 
raised  his  left,  rear  leg  with  an  air 
of  disdain  and  anointed  the  wood 
and,  accidentally,  a small  area  of  snow. 

The  fox’s  day  had  been  made  when 
he  set  up  those  three  big,  lumbering 
hounds  to  barrel  right  past  his  nose. 

Finished  leaving  his  calling  card,  he 
turned  upstream  and,  hitting  that  same 
smooth  lope  in  which  I first  spotted 
him,  was  out  of  sight  again  in  seconds. 

Since  then  I have  often  pursued 
foxes  with  this  old  boy  in  the  back  of 
my  mind.  When  I begin  to  get  careless 
he’s  a reminder  that  I’m  up  against 
brain  power  and  daring  and  have  to 
use  my  head  to  win. 

The  ability  to  reason  advance  situ- 
ations and  anticipate  response  of  man 
and  dog  makes  the  fox  a top  prize  for 
any  hunter.  In  my  book,  the  long- 
running,  brainy  red  fox,  common  over 
most  of  Pennsylvania,  offers  sport  on 
a par  with  turkey  or  buck  hunting. 

Compared  with  these  species  as  an 
adversary  worthy  of  the  trophy  hunter, 
he  comes  out  at  the  head  of  the  class. 

He  has  exceptionally  good  hearing. 

I once  missed  a good  evening  shot 
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A WHIFF  OF  HUMAN  scent  will  send  the 
fox  on  its  way.  A taxing  target  for  the 
rifleman. 


at  a ranging  red  fox  as  I waited  out  a 
groundhog.  I made  the  mistake  of 
cocking  my  rifle  in  a dead-quiet  woods 
before  br’er  fox  was  inside  50  yards. 
His  acute  ears  picked  up  the  alien 
metallic  sound  and  he  veered  sharply 
from  his  course  and  shifted  into  high 
gear.  He  didn’t  stop,  look  back  or  slow 
down— just  raced  out  of  sight.  That 
fox  knew  the  hammer  sound  meant 
danger  and  he  got  offstage  in  a real 
hurry. 

You  would  expect  the  fox  to  have  a 
good  nose  and  he  does.  His  brain  is 
taking  readings  off  air  currents  even 
when  he’s  dozing  in  the  sun  on  a briar 
patch  stump— one  whiff  of  humanity 
and  his  long  legs  start  churning. 

Considering  these  senses— excellent 
hearing,  sharp  nose  and  a pair  of  rov- 
ing black  eyes,  all  connected  to  one  of 
nature’s  shiftiest  minds— we  must  ad- 
mit the  fox  as  a worthy  trophy. 

Like  my  glimpse  of  fox  daring  on 
the  trapline,  there’s  such  an  experi- 
ence in  the  careers  of  most  hunters 


who’ve  spent  time  in  fox  country.  It’s 
common  for  a rabbit  or  bird  hunter  to 
exclaim  to  a buddy,  “Didn’t  you  see 
that  fox?  He  ran  right  down  the  other  , 
side  of  that  wall  from  you!” 

Farmers  commonly  tell  of  foxes  that  , 
come  near  by  night  to  yap  defiance 
at  their  chained  dogs,  daring  them  to 
take  up  the  chase  and  barking  all  the 
harder  when  the  dogs  bellow  in  frus- 
tration and  surge  against  their  collars. 

There’s  a fascinating  bit  of  the  real 
rogue  in  foxes  that  makes  them  the 
kind  of  trophy  you  value  highly,  work 
hard  for,  but  feel  empathy  for,  once 
taken. 

Farmers  are  uniquely  situated  in 
the  fox’s  environment  to  see  many 
flashes  of  this  puckishness. 

Farmers  have  fat,  silly  chickens  and, 
often,  casual  security  that  encourages 
bold  raids. 

A friend  of  mine  with  several  coops 
of  Leghorns  had  a fox  problem  one 
spring  at  the  height  of  the  fox-rearing 
season.  Four  times  in  a ten-day  period 
he  emerged  from  the  house  or  bam  in 
late  morning  to  see  a pretty,  red  fox 
zipping  from  his  chicken  yard  with  a 
nabbed  fryer  twitching  in  its  mouth. 

A man  who  likes  to  make  profit 
from  his  chickens  rather  than  fatten 
wildlife,  he  decided  to  close  his  layers 
and  fryers  in  the  coops  during  the  part 
of  the  day  when  the  raids  were  oc- 
curring. 

It  seemed  to  be  working  well.  He 
would  let  the'  chickens  out  in  the 
morning,  scattering  part  of  their  feed 
around  the  coop  area  to  encourage 
exercise.  After  they  had  cleaned  up 
this  serving,  he  would  fill  the  coop 
feeders,  drawing  the  chickens  back  in- 
side. Then  he  would  keep  them  safely 
locked  in  until  afternoon. 

He  would  make  a late  morning 
water  and  egg-gathering  visit  and,  in 
midafternoon,  would  open  the  coops 
and  let  the  chickens  out  to  forage  until 
roosting  time  brought  them  in  again. 

Things  went  fine— not  a sign  of  the 
fox— and  he  figured  a couple  weeks 
would  prove  enough  discouragement 
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for  the  fox  to  stop  checking  this  point 
on  its  food  tour. 

One  nice  day,  during  the  morning 
water  and  egg-gathering  visit,  my 
friend  was  startled  by  a tremendous 
eruption  of  cackling  from  the  mass  of 
chickens  behind  him  and  he  spun  to 
see  the  fox  spring  from  the  coop  door 
with  another  fryer  firmly  in  its  jaws! 

My  friend  yelped  and  waded 
through  a sea  of  frantic  chickens  to 
grab  the  shotgun  by  the  doorway.  By 
the  time  he  made  the  door  there  was 
no  fox  to  be  seen. 

On  returning,  disgusted,  to  the 
house  for  a shot  of  coffee,  he  was  met 
by  his  wife. 

“Why  didn’t  you  shoot  that  fox?”  she 
asked  mildly. 

“I  didn’t  have  a chance,”  he  growled. 

“Oh,  I was  sure  you  had  him,”  she 
said.  “I  saw  him  run  under  the  coop 
just  after  you  went  into  the  barn.  He 
stayed  under  there  all  the  time  you 
were  in  the  bam  milking,  but  as  soon 
as  you  went  in  the  coop,  out  he 
jumped  and  ran  in  after  you.  I thought 
sure  you’d  catch  him  at  it.” 

Foxes,  like  humans,  don’t  always 
win  their  games  of  wits,  though.  By 
sheerest  accident  one  day  I caught  a 
nice,  red  dog  fox  right  in  the  middle 
of  being  shrewd. 

We  had  started  this  fox  from  his 
daytime  resting  place  in  a woods-edge 
briar  patch  and  he  was  past  our 
watchers  and  over  the  ridge  before  the 
dogs  opened  up.  Apparently,  since 
this  was  the  breeding  season,  he  had 
been  a little  out  of  usual  territory,  for 
our  boy  hit  a beeline  for  the  Jones 
woods  more  than  two  miles  away. 
When  the  dogs  pelted  past  us  and  on 
out  of  sight,  we  plotted  his  probable 
course,  hopped  in  the  Jeep  and  headed 
for  a narrow  neck  of  Jones’  woods 
that  pinches  down  to  cross  a gravel 
road  near  the  top  of  a ridge.  We  had 
belted  a number  of  driven  foxes  at 
this  crossing  over  the  years. 

We  stopped  the  Jeep  in  a lurch  and 
Harold  Swagler,  leader  of  the  hunt 
and  a foxy  fox  hunter,  showed  me  the 


Photo  by  Larry  Kopi> 

THE  FOX  OFTEN  has  the  last  laugh. 
His  ability  to  elude  hounds  and  hunters 
is  phenomenal. 


HERE  THE  AUTHOR  admires  a well- 
furred  gray  that  made  a fatal  mistake. 
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best  tree  to  stand  by.  Sure  that  the 
fox  was  not  yet  near,  we  compared 
notes  on  intended  stands  in  normal 
voices,  then  Harold  banged  the  Jeep 
into  gear  and  roared  up  the  road  to 
drop  his  other  hunters. 

Not  yet  really  ready  for  acute 
watchfulness,  I slid  two  loads  of  2’s 
into  my  double,  leaned  one  shoulder 
against  the  roadside  red  oak  and  ap- 
plied casual  wrist  leverage  to  snap  the 
shotgun  closed. 

As  the  gun  clicked  shut  I heard  a 
simultaneous  light  crunch  in  the  frozen 
snow  to  my  left  and  looked  up  startled 
to  see  an  equally  surprised  red  fox 
alighting  in  the  edge  of  the  road. 

He  tried  valiantly  to  run  a different 
direction  from  where  I was  going  to 
shoot,  but  my  first  load  at  about  10 
yards  dropped  him  cold. 

This  fox,  only  because  we  were 
lucky  in  the  timing  of  our  arrival  at 
the  spot,  had  been  just  over  the  bank 
when  the  Jeep  stopped  and,  with  typi- 
cal fox  savvy,  had  frozen  in  his  tracks 
until  he  heard  the  vehicle  move  off. 

His  only  error  was  in  assuming  that 
all  the  Jeep’s  riders  had  stayed  with  it. 

Any  fox  hunter  who  has  tried  to  spy 
his  quarry  by  doing  a lone  tracking 
job  on  the  snow,  or  by  following  and 
assisting  the  hounds  in  a chase  has  full 
appreciation  of  the  evasiveness  this 
lightfooted  smart  aleck  shows  on  his 
home  course.  He  always  seems  to 
have  just  cleared  the  ridge  ahead  be- 
fore you  came  into  sight,  or,  if  you  try 
outguessing  him  when  he’s  running 
ahead  of  the  dogs,  will  usually  pass 
your  interception  point  before  you 
arrive  by  a minute. 

Seasoned  houndmen  take  their 
share  of  foxes  one  way  and  one  way 
only— that  is  by  learning  every  normal 
fox  crossing  in  the  country  being 
hunted— then  putting  watchers  there 
who  will  stick  four  or  even  eight  hours 
if  necessary  once  the  fox  is  jumped. 

The  hunted  still  fares  rather  well 
among  these  hunters,  because  he  often 
is  far  ahead  of  the  dogs  and  can  catch 
a watcher  idly  examining  the  tear  in 


his  trousers  or  otherwise  offguard. 

The  fox’s  fine  senses  often  save  his 
hide,  too,  at  the  moment  of  truth  when 
he  approaches  a watcher  waiting  at  a 
crossing.  The  least  movement  by  the 
hunter  while  the  fox  is  still  out  of 
range  will  almost  always  send  him 
veering  off  wildly  at  right  angles.  A 
vagrant  whiff  of  human  scent  will 
send  him  back  the  way  he  came,  or  in 
a wide  arc  around  the  hunter,  or  any 
way  but  straight  ahead. 

Still  another  trophy  trait  of  the  fox 
is  his  tenacity  for  life  and  escape.  Easy 
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HERE  A RED  and  a gray  are  compared. 
Note  the  somewhat  shorter  nose  of  the 
gray.  Both  offer  topflight  winter  sport. 


to  kill  inside  40  yards  if  hit  in  the 
forehalf  with  heavy  shot,  the  fox  can 
seemingly  go  forever  after  being  belted 
hard  in  the  hindquarters. 

I once  was  caught  by  surprise  by  a 
quiet-running  red  that  almost  made  it 
through  my  stand  by  slipping  behind 
me.  I looked  around  in  time  to  see 
him  racing  past,  had  time  for  a snap 
shot  and  hit  him  too  far  back. 

The  fox  went  down  rolling  and  left 
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i streak  of  clipped  hair  on  the  snow, 
but  was  up  like  a rubber  ball  and  into 
die  thick  stuff  before  I could  get  off 
i second  shot.  I tracked  him  for  a 
ways  and  there  was  so  much  blood 
that  I was  sure  the  dogs  would  catch 
him  or  find  him  dead  in  a couple  hun- 
dred yards. 

The  dogs  passed  me  in  minutes  and, 
driving  hard,  went  into  the  hollow,  up 
the  next  ridge  and  over  and  out  of 
hearing! 

I lit  out  at  a trot  and  followed  the 
fox,  too.  Nearly  two  miles  over  the 
hills  he  had  gone  to  earth  in  an  old, 
unworked  hillside  coal  digging. 

The  dogs  were  sitting  just  inside  by 
a dead  fox  when  I arrived,  winded.  I 
hoped  that  he  had  died  before  they 
got  there,  because  that  kind  of  forti- 
tude deserved  not  to  be  chewed  on. 
The  lesson  I learned  that  day  was  to 
shoot  foxes  cleanly  and  surely  or  not 
to  shoot  at  them. 

They  really  are  trophies— to  the  last 
ounce  of  their  10  or  12  pounds.  While 


I’ve  spent  most  of  these  words  on 
reds,  the  gray  cousins  are  also  profes- 
sional ghosts  in  their  thicket  homes 
and  give  stout  hounds  pause  for 
thought  in  the  fighting  ring. 

Grays  when  holed  often  stay  just  in- 
side the  protection  of  the  den  mouth, 
slashing  out  at  probing  dogs  and  re- 
treating to  the  deep  of  the  hole  only 
when  a hunter  arrives. 

That’s  nerviness. 

So,  put  the  elements  together— ex- 
cellent sensory  perception,  observable 
reasoning  ability,  staying  power  and 
general  tenacity  and  friend  fox  is  one 
of  our  finest  game  animals. 

If  you  have  missed  this  thrilling 
sport,  give  it  a good  try.  Most  of  the 
sportsmen’s  clubs  in  Pennsylvania  have 
at  least  one  or  two  houndmen  who 
are  the  hubs  of  winter  fox  hunting 
groups.  They  welcome  new  members 
who  have  good  legs,  patience  and 
would  like  to  outthink  foxes  part  of 
the  time.  It’s  a fine  winter  sport  that 
beats  the  TV  daze. 


ScAaol  tyiattuatuM  Set-  f 

February  19  has  been  set  as  graduation  day  for  the  23  fledgling  conservation 
officers  studying  under  school  superintendent  Don  Miller.  Ceremonies  are 
scheduled  to  begin  at  10  a.m.  on  that  date  at  the  High  School  Auditorium 
in  Brockway. 

The  students  have  been  in  the  field  for  the  past  several  weeks  gaining 
valuable  on-the-job  training  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  Game  Pro- 
tectors. Preliminary  reports  from  the  field  speak  glowingly  of  the  quality  and 
enthusiasm  of  this  latest  class  of  officers.  These  men  should  prove  to  be 
valuable  additions  to  the  Game  Commission. 


(fafi 

A bird’s  feet  are  so  constructed  that  the  foot  is  forcibly  closed  when  the 
leg  is  bent.  Hence  birds  maintain  a steady  grip  on  limbs  or  perches  even 
when  asleep. 
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The  Itaceoon 

By  Mrs.  Vera  G.  Dugdale 


HISTORY  does  not  specifically  state 
that  the  Landing  Fathers  feasted 
on  coon  meat  at  the  first  Thanksgiving 
dinner,  but  you  can  bet  that  he  was 
probably  on  the  spit  along  with  the 
wild  turkey,  deer,  and  other  delicacies 
gathered  from  nature’s  bounteous 
larder  for  that  event. 


Early  day  trappers  coveted  his  pelt. 
The  buckskin  clad  frontiersman 
donned  the  jaunty  coonskin  cap,  and 
with  the  black-ringed  tail  flapping 
across  his  shoulders,  he  pushed 
through  the  wilderness  on  the  west- 
ward trek.  Coonskins  vied  with  the 
beaver  pelt  as  a medium  of  exchange 
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along  the  upper  Missouri  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers,  during  the  early  eighteen 
hundreds.  During  the  “Roaring  Twen- 
ties” the  raccoon  coat  became  synony- 
mous with  the  “flapper”  and  the 
“Charleston.”  For  a good  many  years 
the  hunter’s  heart  has  quickened  to 
the  music  of  the  hounds,  as  he  follows 
them  through  the  woods  and  down 
forest  trails  on  the  scent  of  the  coon. 

The  raccoon  has  proven  his  versa- 
tility and  adaptability  to  changing 
conditions.  Despite  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  relentlessly  pursued  by  man 
as  well  as  his  natural  enemies,  he  has 
been  able  to  cope  with  encroaching 
civilization,  even  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  migrating  into  regions  where 
he  was  previously  unknown.  As  the 
woods  and  meadows  gradually  gave 
way  to  civilization,  his  natural  food 
supply  diminished.  This  posed  no 
problem  for  him.  He  left  the  hollow 
tree  to  take  refuge  in  the  crevice  of  a 
rock  or  under  an  overhanging  bank. 
He  set  up  housekeeping  on  the  door- 
step of  civilization,  matching  wits  with 
the  farmer  in  a hard  fought  contest  for 
the  spoils  of  the  soil.  No  com  patch, 
grain  field,  berry  patch  or  hen  house 
is  sacred  to  the  little  bandit. 

In  many  states,  he  is  considered 
the  greatest  menace  to  nesting  water- 


fowl and  ground-nesting  birds.  With- 
out conscience  he  destroys  the  nests, 
eats  the  eggs  and  young,  then  lays  in 
wait  for  the  parent  birds,  if  they  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  return  to  the 
scene  of  carnage. 

Small  wonder  that  he  is  unpopular 
with  the  farmer  and  lovers  of  birds. 

The  raccoon  is  strictly  a native  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  his  counter- 
part is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  He  ranges  from  the 
wilds  of  Canada  to  the  swamps  of 
Florida,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  along  the 
Pacific  coast.  For  many  years  it  was 
thought  that  he  did  not  exist  in  the 
Great  Basin  states,  but  this  theory  has 
been  discounted  as  he  is  seen  in  ever 
increasing  numbers  in  the  intermoun- 
tain region. 

In  size,  the  raccoon  varies  from  ten 
to  thirty  pounds,  the  southern  species 
being  smaller  in  size  and  the  pelage 
less  dense.  His  coloring  is  difficult  to 
describe.  A soft  grayish  yellow  under- 
coat is  interspersed  with  a thick  cover 
of  coarser,  long,  black-tipped  hair,  the 
feet  and  sides  are  usually  tipped  with 
white,  the  stomach  is  gray.  Two  me- 
dium-sized ears  protrude  from  the  top 
of  a broad,  bear-shaped  head  and  a 
long  muzzle  tapers  to  a sharp  point. 


THE  COONSKIN  CAP  is  traditionally  THE  BLACK  MASK  is  a permanent  dis- 

American.  First  requirement — a raccoon.  guise.  It  marks  him  for  the  bandit  that 

he  is. 
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THESE  TWO  YOUNG  coons  look  out  on 
the  world  with  mischief  in  their  eyes.  A 
hollow  tree  is  a favorite  den. 

tipped  with  a shiny  black  shoe-button 
nose.  Of  course,  the  black  and  yellow 
ringed  tail,  and  the  black  mask  on  his 
face,  are  his  most  distinguishing  fea- 
tures. Bright,  quizzical  eyes  lend  a 
look  of  intelligence  to  his  counte- 
nance. The  legs  are  short,  the  toes 
free  and  capable  of  being  widely 
spread.  Claws  curve  out  from  each  toe, 
providing  him  with  a tool  or  a weapon, 
as  the  occasion  might  require.  He 
possesses  a remarkable  dexterity  with 
his  front  paws,  which  resembles  hu- 
man movements  in  many  ways. 

The  first  cold  blast  of  winter  sends 
him  scurrying  to  his  nest  where  he 
may  curl  up  with  several  other  rac- 
coons, usually  a family,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  storm.  He  is  not  a true 


hibernating  animal,  however,  and  al-  j 
though  he  sleeps  much  of  the  time,  ' 
he  may  be  seen  abroad  on  a moonlight 
night  searching  for  tidbits  to  appease 
his  appetite. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  by 
choice,  Ol’  Coon  prefers  a wooded 
area  in  close  proximity  to  a stream  or 
pond.  He  is  a strong  swimmer,  but 
prefers  a shallow  pool  or  slow  moving 
stream  where  he  can  trap  an  unsus- 
pecting fish  or  dig  a mussel  from  its 
nesting  place  in  the  mud.  Frogs, 
clams,  oysters,  beetles,  bees,  insects 
of  all  kinds,  honey,  nuts,  grain,  com, 
and  berries  lend  variety  to  his  diet. 

During  the  day  he  may  be  seen  on 
the  limb  of  a tree,  stretched  out  in  a 
sound  sleep.  Occasionally  he  confis- 
cates the  nest  of  a crow  or  the  burrow 
of  another  animal,  in  which  to  take  his 
siesta,  often  after  having  devoured  the 
host. 

The  mating  season  takes  place  in 
early  February.  Usually,  the  young 
kits  are  born  in  April  or  May,  the  time 
varying  according  to  the  climate.  Usu- 
ally four  to  six  tiny  replicas  of  the 
parents  are  born  in  each  litter. 

Mother  is  the  sole  protector  of  the 
young,  proving  to  be  a strict  discipli- 
narian and  jealous  guardian.  Any  in- 
truder who  threatens  harm  to  her  little 
brood  will  feel  the  full  impact  of  her 
fury. 

Early  in  life,  the  baby  raccoons  dis- 
play an  inquisitive,  mischievous  dispo- 
sition. Intrigued  by  the  new  world 
about  them,  they  scamper  up  and  down 
trees,  poking  their  noses  into  curious 
places,  wrestle  and  tumble  about  in 
kittenish  play.  Even  when  very  small, 
they  love  the  water  and  one  of  the  first 
places  the  mother  takes  them  is  to 
the  stream,  for  here  they  will  learn  to 
acquire  food,  even  at  this  early  age. 

A curious  habit  that  all  raccoons 
have  in  common  is  the  compulsion  to 
wash  any  meat  before  it  is  eaten.  The 
morsel  is  grasped  in  the  front  paws 
and  washed  about  until  it  becomes  a 
soggy  mass,  this,  not  so  much  for 
sanitary  reasons,  as  to  insure  its  di- 
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j , gestibility.  The  habit  of  washing  has 
e earned  for  the  raccoon  the  title  of 
jj  lotor,  or  washer. 

;e  The  young  ones  grow  quickly  and 
by  the  time  winter  arrives  again  they 
are  almost  full  grown  and  ready  to 
j assume  the  responsibilities  of  adult- 
hood.  Even  so,  being  the  social  animal 
j that  they  are,  they  usually  remain  with 
, the  mother  during  the  next  year. 

’ The  raccoon  is  a fearless  fighter  and 
, formidable  foe.  Many  a hound  has 
been  bested  in  a fight  with  this  coura- 
! geous  animal,  for  when  cornered  they 
can  prove  most  dangerous  to  any  com- 
batant. When  treed,  he  clings  tena- 
ciously to  his  perch  until  he  is  able  to 
escape  or  is  brought  down  by  the 
enemy. 

A veteran  coon  hunter  tells  the 
amusing  story  of  a clever  old  raccoon 
and  his  escape  from  the  hounds. 

Shortly  after  dark  the  dogs  picked 
up  a fresh  scent  and  before  many  min- 
utes had  elapsed,  a song  of  triumph 
rang  through  the  woods.  The  anxious 
hunters  made  a thorough  search  of  the 
tree  with  electric  flashlights.  No  coon. 
Next  they  built  a blazing  fire  which 
illuminated  the  surrounding  area  for 
several  rods.  Finally,  one  of  the  boys 
volunteered  to  climb  the  tree  to  flush 
the  quarry.  To  his  chagrin,  the  coon 
had  completely  disappeared.  After 
much  discussion  and  head  scratching, 
it  was  finally  decided  that  the  sly  old 
conniver  had  used  some  forethought 
in  selecting  a tree  which  grew  near 


the  bank  of  a stream.  Evidently,  he 
had  climbed  up  the  tree  far  enough  to 
throw  the  hounds  off  scent,  then 
leaped  into  the  water  and  made  a 
hasty  retreat.  While  hunters  and 
hounds  milled  about  in  confusion,  the 
coon  was  safely  concealed  in  a sanc- 
tuary some  distance  away. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
United  States,  a cousin  of  the  rac- 
coon, the  ring-tailed  cat,  walks  the 
night  shift.  The  desert  relative  is  not 
as  broad  and  chubby  as  his  eastern 
relative,  but  even  with  his  elongated 
body  and  spare  frame,  he  is  easily 
distinguished  as  a member  of  the  rac- 
coon brotherhood,  by  his  black  masked 
face  and  ringed  tail.  Ranchers  and 
prospectors,  living  in  isolated  areas  of 
the  desert,  often  cultivate  his  friend- 
ship as  a bulwark  against  the  invasion 
of  rats,  mice,  snakes  and  other  creep- 
ing creatures. 

The  raccoon  has  never  received 
much  protection  by  law,  in  fact,  it  is 
evident  that  in  most  instances,  man 
has  made  a concerted  effort  to  exter- 
minate him,  without  success.  From  all 
indications,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will 
ever  become  extinct.  So  long  as  there 
is  a protective  comer  for  him  to  crawl 
into  and  a source  from  which  to  pil- 
fer food,  this  resourceful  little  animal 
will  flourish  and  continue  to  commit 
depredations  against  smaller  animals, 
birds,  waterfowl,  as  well  as  continue 
to  be  a most  interesting  All-American 
animal. 


MOMMA  COON  SAYS  it's  moving  time.  Without  much  ceremony 
Junior  is  transported  by  the  back  of  the  neck. 


Photo  by  Don  Shiner  J 

IN  A STATE  where  hunting  is  a big  business  Game  Laws  must  be  periodically 
adjusted  to  meet  changing  conditions. 


New  Game  Laws  Enacted 

As  an  informative  guide  to  aid  the  hunting  public  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Division  of  Law  Enforcement,  has  pre- 
pared the  following  briefs  of  new  Game  Laws  and  amendments  as  enacted 
by  the  149th  Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 


Act  No.  129— Provides  for  the  issu- 
ance of  “special  permits”  by  the  Game 
Commission,  authorizing  certain  dis- 
abled persons  to  hunt  from  automo- 
biles; who  are  suffering  from  para- 
plegia and  have  permanent  paralysis 
of  both  legs  and  lower  parts  of  the 
body,  or  who  are  suffering  from  hemi- 
plegia and  have  permanent  paralysis 
of  one  leg  and  one  arm  or  either  side 
of  the  body,  resulting  from  traumatic 
injury  to  the  spinal  cord  or  brain,  or 
who  has  suffered  amputation  of  both 
feet  or  one  hand  and  one  foot.  Permit 
fee— $1  and  shall  expire  on  August 
thirty-first  of  each  year.  Permittees  are 
also  required  to  obtain  the  necessary 
hunter’s  license.  If  you  question  your 
qualifications  to  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  of  this  act,  we  suggest 
you  consult  with  a physician  and  sub- 
mit his  report  with  application  for 
permit. 


Act  No.  136  — Further  defines  “ant- 
lered” and  “antlerless”  deer  as  follows: 
Antlered  deer  to  mean  a deer  with  two 
or  more  points  to  one  antler  or  with 
one  antler  three  or  more  inches  long. 
Antlerless  deer  to  mean  a deer  with- 
out visible  antlers,  or  a deer  with  ant- 
lers both  of  which  are  less  than  three 
inches  long. 

Act  No.  137— Increases  the  number  of 
special  permits  the  Commission  may 
issue,  for  the  establishment  of  “Special 
Dog  Training  Areas”  in  counties  of 
the  second  class  only,  from  the  pre- 
vious limitation  of  eight  to  the  present 
maximum  of  ten. 

Act  No.  140— Increases  the  fee  which 
issuing  agents  may  retain  for  the  is- 
suance of  each  resident  hunter’s  li- 
cense, from  fifteen  cents,  to  twenty 
cents. 
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Act.  No.  205— Extends  the  issuance 
authority  for  “alien  nonresident  hunt- 
ers’ licenses,”  to  any  County  Treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  six  field 
Division  Offices  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  Such  license  is- 
suance was  previously  restricted  to 
the  Department  of  Revenue  only. 

Act  No.  206  — Broadens  the  Game 
Commission’s  authority  to  sell  or  ex- 
change lands  for  which  title  has  been 
acquired,  to  the  best  interests  of  wild- 
life management,  with  the  United 
States  of  America  for  National  Wild- 
life Refuges. 

Act  No.  207— Restricts  the  game  spe- 
cies which  may  legally  be  hunted  or 
killed  on  regulated  shooting  grounds 
under  a “three-day  nonresident  hunt- 
er’s license”  as  follows:  Pheasants, 
bobwhite  quail  of  the  subspecies  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission,  chucker 
partridges,  mallard  and  black  ducks, 
further  limited  to  those  species  which 
are  specified  upon  the  face  of  the  per- 
mit for  the  particular  regulated  shoot- 
ing grounds.  Such  information  shoidd 
be  posted  accordingly. 

Act  No.  208  — Provides  that  legally 
taken  wild  turkeys  shall  be  tagged 
immediately  after  removing  the  en- 
trails, but  in  any  event,  within  one 
hour,  and  before  transporting  or  re- 
moving the  carcass  in  any  manner 
from  where  it  was  killed.  The  turkey 
tag  will  be  made  a portion  of  tbe  1966- 
1967  hunter’s  license,  after  which, 
legally  killed  wild  turkeys  must  be 
tagged  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  This  act  further 
amends  the  Game  Law,  requiring  that 
both  the  big  game  tag  and  the  big 
game  kill  report  card  shall  be  properly 
completed  at  the  same  time.  This  law 
is  presently  in  effect. 

Act  No.  209— Provides  that  once  ant- 
lerless deer  licenses  and  tags  are  is- 
sued to  an  applicant,  such  licenses 
and  tags  shall  not  be  transferable  from 
one  person  to  another  nor  shall  they 
be  refunded  or  reissued  to  anyone. 


Act  No.  210— Simplifies  the  replace- 
ment of  lost  hunting  licenses  and  tags. 
Any  holder  of  a hunter’s  license  who 
shall  lose  either  the  license  or  tag,  or 
both,  may  now  make  application  for 
a replacement  license  with  any  issuing 
agent  in  the  Commonwealth.  Hereto- 
fore applications  for  replacement  li- 
censes were  limited  to  the  issuing 
agent  who  issued  the  original  license 
or  the  Department  of  Revenue. 

Act  No.  211— Upon  application  of  any 
club  or  organization  having  twenty  or 
more  members  who  are  citizens  of  this 
Commonwealth,  or  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  twenty  or  more  citizens  of  this 
Commonwealth,  and  the  payment  of 
a registration  fee  of  thirty-five  dollars 
( $35 ) , the  Commission  may  issue  a 
permit  authorizing  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  by  such  club,  or- 
ganization or  citizens  on  land  owned 
by  them,  or  over  which  they  may  have 
legal  control  of  a “Special  Retriever 


FURTHER  DEFINITION  of  antlered  and 
antlerless  deer  is  covered  in  Act  No.  136. 

Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 
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ACT  NO.  211  covers  new  regulations  con- 
cerning special  dog  training  areas. 


Dog  Training  Area”  wherein  and 
whereon  dogs  may  be  trained  at 
any  time  during  the  entire  year.  No 
such  dog  training  area  shall  be  of  less 
than  ten  acres,  nor  of  more  than  fifty 
acres,  nor  shall  permits  be  issued  for 
more  than  four  such  areas  in  any  one 
county. 

The  permittee  may  secure  and  re- 
lease domestically  produced  ring- 
necked pheasants,  bobwhite  quail  of 
the  subspecies  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, or  black  or  mallard  ducks 
acquired  from  a licensed  propagator. 
The  same  may  be  shot  and  retrieved 
before  retriever  dogs  provided  the 
birds  are  individually  tagged  prior  to 
release  with  metal  tags  supplied  by 
the  Commission.  Any  untagged  birds 
which  are  shot  or  wounded  shall  im- 
mediately be  turned  over  to  a Game 
Protector  for  disposition  and  shall  be 
replaced  within  thirty  days  for  restock- 
ing upon  lands  open  to  public  hunting. 
The  permittee  shall  not  impose  or 


accept  a fee  or  charge  for  use  of  the 
area.  No  such  retriever  dog  training 
area  shall  be  established  within  the 
boundary  of  a regulated  shooting 
grounds.  Every  person  participating 
in  dog  training  or  shooting  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  pos- 
sessed of  a current  resident  or  non- 
resident hunter’s  license. 

The  permittee  may  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  entire  year  train  his  dog  or 
the  dogs  of  other  persons  on  such  area 
or  permit  others  to  do  so.  Neither  the 
permittee  nor  any  person  shall  at  any 
time  hunt  or  trap  within  the  confines 
of  such  area  except  as  provided  while 
training  dogs  and  except  that  autho- 
rized persons  may  exterminate  preda- 
tors on  such  area,  and  may  permit  the 
public  to  hunt  bears  and  deer  during 
the  fixed  season. 

Act  No.  261— Provides  for  the  issu- 
ance of  “three-day  nonresident  hunt- 
ing license”  to  hunt  upon  regulated 
shooting  grounds  for  applicants  twelve 
or  more  years  of  age.  Heretofore  ap- 
plicants had  to  be  sixteen  years  of 
age  or  over. 

Act  No.  267— Increase  the  permit  fee 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  “Special  Dog  Training  Areas,”  from 
ten  dollars  ($10),  to  twenty  dollars 
($20),  and  field  trials  may  be  con- 
ducted thereon  at  any  time  of  the  year 
without  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
field  trial  permit,  as  hereinbefore  re- 
quired. 

Act  No.  285— Authorizes  the  sale  of 
raccoon  carcasses  (meaning  the  dead 
body)  no  matter  where  killed. 

Act  No.  308— Provides  for  the  issu- 
ance of  “special  permits”  to  persons 
desiring  to  release  and  retrap  domes- 
tic bobwhite  quail  of  a subspecies 
approved  by  the  Commission  during 
the  regular  dog  training  season,  ex- 
cepting it  may  be  done  at  any  time 
upon  Special  Dog  Training  Areas  only. 
Permit  fee— ten  dollars  ($10),  quail 
shall  be  individually  tagged  prior  to 
release  by  a Game  Protector,  no  such 
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quail  traps  to  each  permittee,  nor 
more  than  forty  bobwhite  quail  tagged 
as  required  by  this  act  shall  be  in 
possession  of  the  permittee  at  any  one 
time.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  permittee  to  immediately  release 
any  untagged  quail  or  other  game  or 
protected  birds  trapped.  Water,  suit- 
able feed  and  shelter  shall  be  avail- 
able in  the  traps  at  all  times. 

Act  No.  315— Provides  for  the  issu- 
ance of  hunting  licenses  to  “unnatu- 
ralized foreign-born  residents”  who 
present  a certificate  of  temporary  resi- 
dence, or  to  citizens  of  a province  of 
Canada  temporarily  residing  in  the 
United  States  and  who  produces  proof 
of  the  same.  The  fee  for  such  licenses 
shall  be  the  same  as  designated  for 
nonresident  hunter’s  license. 


Photo  by  Karl  Maslowski 

A TURKEY  TAG  will  be  a part  of  the 
1966-67  hunting  license.  See  Act  No.  208. 


Our  Oldest  Game  Law 

How  old,  would  you  guess,  is  Pennsylvania’s  earliest  general  Game  Law? 

Consider  the  7th  Section  of  the  Act  of  9th  April  1760,  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago: 

“That  no  person  whatsoever  shall  presume  to  shoot  at  or  kill  with  a 
firearm  any  pigeon,  dove,  partridge  or  other  fowl,  in  the  open  streets 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  the  gardens,  orchards  and  enclosures 
adjoining  upon  and  belonging  to  any  of  the  dwelling  houses  within 
the  limits  of  the  said  city  or  suburbs  thereof,  or  any  of  the  boroughs 
or  towns  within  the  province,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  forty  shillings 
for  every  such  offense,  to  be  convicted  in  manner  aforesaid.” 

Hardly  applicable  to  the  faraway  Borough  of  Tioga,  Tioga  County,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth? 

But  it  is,  said  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  in  an  opinion  delivered 
more  than  100  years  after  the  statute  was  passed.  Commonwealth  v.  Borden, 
61  Pa.  272  (1869).  Striking  down  the  contention  that  the  law  applied  only  to 
Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs,  the  Court  created  what  appears  to  be  the  first 
Game  Law  of  statewide  application  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  also  decided,  curiously  enough,  that  each  shot  fired,  and  not  each  bird 
killed,  constituted  a separate  offense.  Since  the  four  birds  shot  by  Borden 
were  doves,  the  most  notoriously  elusive  of  all  game  birds,  the  defendant  might 
have  been  really  in  trouble.  But  the  Court  generously  found  that  there  was 
no  testimony  as  to  the  number  of  shots,  and  settled  for  four  times  40  shillings 
or  $5.33  per  dove  killed,  totaling  $21.32. 

Costs  and  counsel  fees,  to  carry  the  case  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
probably  added  another  shilling  or  two.— John  Sullivan 
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‘l/encf  ‘Doyycf  Stony  , , , 


HAVE  you  ever  tried  to  blow  a 
duck  call  with  a mouthful  of 
spaghetti,  or  load  a .22  while  wearing 
a pair  of  boxing  gloves?  Did  you  ever 
try  gutting  a deer  with  a beer  can 
opener  or  pushing  a nosy  bear  out  of 
a tent  after  he  tells  you  his  name  isn’t 
“Smokey”? 

Brother,  these  pastimes  are  uncom- 
plicated compared  to  the  task  I’m 
stuck  with  year  in  and  year  out.  I am 
a beagle  hound  and  I hunt  rabbits  for 
Old  Plowfoot  for  a living. 

I’m  expected  to  produce  four  rabbits 
a day,  twenty  a season,  for  a man  who 
couldn’t  hit  a dart  board  with  a coco- 
nut cream  pie.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
must  put  up  with  television,  perform 
parlor  tricks,  discourage  burglars,  en- 
tertain kids,  and  wag  my  tail  every 
time  my  master  enters  the  room. 

I can’t  scratch,  growl,  upchuck,  or 
burp,  even  though  these  actions  seem 
to  be  favorite  pastimes  of  my  master 
whenever  we’re  together.  If  I bring 
home  just  one  little  flea  of  my  own,  I 
am  unceremoniously  squirted  from 
esophagus  to  exodus  with  a foul- 
smelling preparation.  I can’t  even  visit 
one  taxis  cuspidata  tree,  although 
there’s  a hundred  of  them  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Believe  me,  I don’t  mind  the  labor 
required  nor  the  amenities  expected, 
but  a fellow  likes  a little  consideration 
now  and  then,  and  this  I am  not  get- 
ting from  Plowfoot.  Nothing  wrinkles 
my  muzzle  as  much  as  my  master’s 
constant  references  to  my  background. 
It  is  true  that  my  great-grandmother 
got  a little  too  chummy  with  a Basset 
hound  and  his  French  background, 
but  old  Plowfoot  just  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  of  the  matter.  His  opening  re- 
mark to  every  bill  collector,  solicitor, 
delivery  man  or  beer  rummy  friend 
that  drops  in,  points  out  that  I am  not 
“pedeegreed.”  He  refers  to  me  as  “just 
a mutt,  but  worth  every  cent  I paid 


for  him.”  This  would  not  be  so  hard 
to  take  except  that  I well  remember 
how  he  acquired  me  from  a cheap 
pohtician  who  in  turn  received  me  for 
a driveway  job  that  was  done  with 
municipal  funds.  Not  a nickel  changed 
hands. 

His  given  name  is  Day  C.  Yeager 
and  I have  it  on  pretty  good  authority 
that  his  pedigree  is  also  in  pretty  poor 
order.  A devil-may-care  Basset  would 
have  improved  his  own  background. 
At  least  he  would  have  had  nice  brown 
eyes  and  a more  pleasant  disposition. 
Plowfoot,  as  I’ve  learned  to  call  him, 
picked  me  up  when  I was  six  weeks 
old.  When  I say  he  picked  me  up,  it 
brings  back  painful  memories.  He 
handled  me  with  all  the  tenderness  of 
a bulldozer  excavating  a window  box. 
He  grabbed  me  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck  and  pulled  most  of  my  skin  be- 
hind me.  This  made  his  task  easier  to 
pry  my  jaws  open  to  “see  the  color  of 
the  roof  of  my  mouth.”  If  he  had  pried 
my  mouth  open  any  farther,  he  could 
have  seen  the  color  of  my  peritoneum. 

“He’s  so  puny,”  he  bellowed,  “I  hope 
he  doesn’t  pick  up  a flea.  It  might 
kick  him  to  death.”  He  laughed  so 
hard  at  his  own  joke  that  he  nearly 
poked  my  eye  out  with  the  end  of  his 
El  Bopo  cigar. 

He  was  never  in  greater  form  than 
that  day.  “Considering  the  fact  that 
you’re  giving  him  away.  I’d  say  the 
price  is  about  right.”  I failed  to  hear 
more  because  he  dropped  me  into  a 
large  pocket,  buttoned  it,  and  headed 
for  home.  Did  you  ever  take  a ride 
while  sitting  on  a ring  of  car  keys 
that  contains  a pipe  cleaner,  a nail 
clipper,  and  an  Elk’s  tooth? 

When  we  arrived  home  some  time 
later,  the  question  came  up  as  to 
where  I would  live.  Mrs.  Plowfoot, 
bless  her,  suggested  a nice  dog  house 
and  a wire  run  at  the  rear  of  the  lot.  I 
came  that  close  to  leading  a dog’s  life. 
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1 MADE  THE  MISTAKE  of  trying  to 
hide  under  my  right  ear,  but  Plowfoot 
found  me. 

“Naw,”  growled  Old  Plowfoot,  “not 
this  dog.  I’ve  got  a new  theory  that 
you  can  raise  a hunting  dog  in  the 
house  with  better  results  than  by  shut- 
ting him  out  of  your  life.  It  gives 
him  a feeling  of  really  being  wanted. 
We’ll  let  him  live  like  we  do.  When  we 
go  hunting,  he’ll  understand  that  we’re 
buddies.” 

Now  this  idea  of  living  like  they  did 
sounded  pretty  good  until  I got  the 
full  impact  of  the  plan.  Plowfoot 
poured  me  a can  of  beer  and  a handful 
of  pretzels.  My  staggering  prompted 
him  to  pick  me  up,  zero  me  in  on  a 
box  filled  with  rags,  and  drop  me  with 
a “bombs  away”  flourish.  I corked  off. 

The  next  morning  I awoke  with  a 
terrible  hangover,  sorry  that  I had 
been  born.  My  teeth  felt  as  though 
they  had  been  sandpapered,  and  my 
tongue  felt  as  if  it  had  been  used  to 
do  the  job.  I closed  my  eyes  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  die  immediately. 

I believe  I nearly  had  it  made  when 
Plowfoot  exploded  into  the  room.  I 
pulled  the  mistake  of  hiding  under  the 
biggest  thing  available,  my  right  ear, 
but  Plowfoot  figured  out  where  I was. 
He  picked  up  the  ear,  pried  open  an 
eye,  and  roared,  “Rise  and  shine.  It’s 
time  to  eat.” 

With  that,  I was  placed  face  to  face 
with  an  apparition  I shall  never  forget. 
My  breakfast  consisted  of  a layer  of 
dog  food  carefully  guarded  by  two  raw 


eggs.  Plowfoot  called  it  “Salisbury 
a la  Embryo.”  I turned  away,  but  a 
strange  fascination  kept  drawing  my 
gaze  back  to  stare  into  the  two  glow- 
ing spheres.  I stared.  They  stared 
back.  I could  feel  myself  being  slowly 
drawn  into  a deep  hypnotic  trance. 
Plowfoot  came  to  my  rescue  by  sug- 
gesting that  he  knew  what  I wanted. 
He  picked  me  up  unceremoniously 
and  deposited  me  outside  the  door, 
directly  in  front  of  a clothesline  post. 

“Now,”  he  suggested. 

“Now,  what?”  I puzzled.  I looked  up 
at  him  and  wagged  my  tail.  This  gen- 
erally makes  people  more  friendly  but 
not  this  guy. 

“This  pole  is  yours,”  he  advised. 
“Use  it  whenever  you  like.” 

I really  didn’t  understand  my  need 
for  a clothesline  since  I didn’t  even 
own  a pair  of  pajamas.  Anyway,  I 
couldn’t  get  those  raw  eggs  out  of  my 
mind. 

“Go  ahead,”  he  demanded.  “Use 
the  pole.” 

I wasn’t  interested  in  the  pole  but 
there  was  a nice  shrubbery  bush 
nearby  that  intrigued  me  so  I headed 
that  way.  I made  about  three  feet  and 
was  suddenly  yanked  back  to  stare  at 
the  pole.  I tried  again  and  again,  but 
every  time  I headed  for  the  bush,  I 
suddenly  became  confronted  with  the 
pole.  I sat  and  stared  at  it,  wishing  it 
were  a bush.  Finally,  in  disgust,  Plow- 
foot grabbed  me  up  and  put  me  back 
in  the  kitchen  with  my  ogling  break- 
fast. 

The  next  thing  he  did  really  set  me 
to  wondering  about  his  mental  state. 
He  hauled  out  the  comic  section  of 
the  Sunday  tabloid  and  laid  it  down 
on  the  floor.  Again  he  informed  me 
that  “this  was  mine.”  I wondered  if 
he  could  read  the  funnies  when  he 
was  six  weeks  old. 

A few  minutes  later,  I got  my  first 
whipping.  I never  will  know  what  I 
did  wrong  to  cause  such  excitement. 
I was  just  sitting  there,  thinking  about 
that  nice  piece  of  shrubbery  in  the 
yard  when  all  hell  broke  loose.  Plow- 
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foot  jammed  me  into  a pasteboard 
box,  shook  his  finger  at  me  and  said, 
“Don’t  do  that  again.”  I tried  not  to 
think  of  the  shrubbery  again,  but  it 
happened  over  and  over  and  I was 
whipped.  I never  could  figure  out  how 
the  old  boy  knew  what  I was  thinking 
about. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  ranch,  I was 
faced  with  a diet  of  dog  food.  Now, 
for  those  of  you  who  never  ate  it,  I 
had  better  explain  about  dog  food. 
Plowfoot  had  chosen  a brand  that 
tasted  like  wet  sawdust.  It  came  in 
five  delicious  flavors:  cheese,  beef, 
lamb,  liver,  and  nutlike.  To  this,  he 
said,  had  been  added  real  meat.  Now 
I have  never  seen  a real,  but  the  meat 
from  one  does  not  taste  like  steak. 

Poor  Diet  for  Pups? 

The  boss  always  made  a special 
point  of  “not  changing  his  diet  because 
it  might  make  him  sick.”  I couldn’t 
tell  him  so,  but  the  fact  that  he  didn’t 
change  it  didn’t  give  me  any  great  big 
appetite.  I would  sit  by  the  table 
whenever  he  and  the  Mrs.  were  eating 
their  filet  mignon  with  gravy,  mashed 
potatoes,  strawberry  shortcake  and 
whipped  cream,  and  beg  for  a little. 
He  crammed  enormous  loads  of  this 
delicious-looking  food  into  his  mouth, 
looked  down  at  me  and  said  “Oh,  you 
don’t  want  any  of  this.  It’s  no  good 
for  puppies.” 

I had  it  figured  that  it  must  be 
pretty  good  for  people,  however,  be- 
cause he  was  certainly  getting  fat  on 
it.  I did  manage  to  find  a chicken  bone 
in  the  garbage  can  one  night  and  was 
enjoying  it  immensely,  when  the  old 
boy  caught  me  in  the  act.  When  I saw 
him  coming,  I gulped  the  bone  but  he 
saw  it  go  down. 

“It  might  splinter,”  Plowfoot  yelled 
excitedly.  I couldn’t  quite  foresee  it 
splintering  in  my  stomach  because 
that  is  where  he  went  to  retrieve  it. 

At  the  age  of  four  months,  I began 
my  obedience  training.  I rather  en- 
joyed this  phase  of  my  fife.  If  you 
ever  want  to  see  something  completely 


ridiculous,  observe  a two  hundred- 
pound  character  demonstrating  the 
act  of  holding  a piece  of  bacon  on  his 
nose,  or  rolling  over  on  the  living 
room  rug  to  “play  dead.” 

Plowfoot  was  so  entertaining  during 
these  sessions,  I always  let  him  do 
each  stunt,  oh,  say  fifty  times,  and 
then  I’d  do  it  once  for  him.  This 
seemed  to  make  him  hilariously  happy. 
The  worst  trick  he  dreamed  up  was 
the  “kiss  me”  bit.  He  couldn’t  even 
get  his  wife  to  do  this  one.  To  force 
the  issue,  he  always  saved  the  best 
morsels  as  a reward  in  order  to  make 
me  go  through  with  the  act.  It  was 
much  like  licking  a whisker-dipped, 
cigar-flavored  popsicle.  Actually,  I 
could  do  a lot  of  things  he  never 
dreamed  of,  but  I always  did  the  best 
tricks  when  he  was  at  work  and 
couldn’t  observe.  As  it  was,  he  had  me 
putting  on  a seven-minute  show  about 
four  nights  a week.  I wasn’t  bom  to 
the  theater,  you  know. 

I must  admit  there  were  times  I con- 
sidered leaving  Old  Plowfoot  and  his 
three-ring  circus,  but  one  thing  kept 
me  on.  Now  and  then,  the  old  boy 
would  take  a gun  off  the  rack,  handle 
it  fondly,  and  point  out  to  me  the  fact 
that  “I’d  soon  be  earning  my  keep.” 


I HAD  TERRIBLE  visions  of  what  a rab- 
bit looked  like.  I wasn't  too  sure  that  I 
would  care  for  them. 
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Then  he  would  talk  about  rabbit 
hunting. 

The  first  time  I heard  the  word 
“rabbit,”  it  created  a strange  inner  ex- 
citement I couldn’t  control.  I would 
suddenly  find  myself  wanting  to  dash 
through  the  door  in  quest  of  a new, 
unknown  quarry.  My  nose  tingled  with 
a strange  sensation  and  the  hair  came 
up  under  my  collar.  The  clamor  in  my 
brain  marched  flatfooted  down  each 
vertebra  until  it  reached  the  one  I sit 
on.  Then  grabbing  my  tail  at  the  base, 
it  slashed  it  in  sweeping  arcs.  I had 
already  met  fleas,  bumblebees,  a 
mouse,  a cat,  a neighbor’s  Dalmatian, 
and  the  milkman’s  horse.  But  the 
promise  of  meeting  a rabbit  held  out 
for  me  a thrill  I shall  never  forget. 

I tried  to  form  a mental  image  of 
this  strange  beast,  and  my  imagination 
ran  the  entire  spectrum.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  as  big  as  the  milkman’s 
horse,  with  claws  like  a cat.  It  would 
have  blazing  eyes,  a ferocious  growl, 
slashing  teeth,  and  a big  stinger  on 
the  rear  end.  I pictured  myself  braver 
than  I had  ever  been,  snapping  at  the 
rabbit,  carefully  eluding  the  bone- 
crunching jaws  until  I could  catch  my 
opponent  off  guard.  In  this  split  sec- 
ond, I would  find  my  victory  by  sink- 
ing my  teeth  into  the  jugular,  feeling 
the  warm  blood  trickle  down  my  chin 
and  hanging  on  until  the  rabbit  was 
dead.  My  strength  would  be  exhausted 


SO  THIS  WAS  a rabbit!  It  didn't  look 
too  frightening  to  me. 


and  I would  be  terribly  wounded  but 
Old  Plowfoot  would  find  me  lying  on 
the  stiffening  body  of  my  adversary, 
gather  me  up  gently  in  his  arms,  and 
take  me  home  where  I could  be  nursed 
back  to  health. 

My  excitement  mounted  even  more 
a week  before  the  opening  of  training 
season.  Plowfoot  took  down  the  gun 
and  explained  that  he  was  going  to 
“shoot  a few  shots  to  see  if  I were  gun- 
shy.”  I failed  to  see  the  value  of  the 
gun,  now  that  I had  become  so  brave. 
I could  protect  us  from  a rabbit  in  the 
event  we  were  attacked,  but  I rea- 
soned that  he  needed  the  gun  in  the 
unlikely  event  that  two  rabbits 
charged  at  the  same  time.  I was 
puzzling  over  in  my  mind  how  long 
it  would  take  me  to  dispatch  two  rab- 
bits when  Plowfoot  let  go  with  that 
shotgun. 

“Bro-o-o-oom!  Bro-o-o-oom!” 

A small  bush  I was  studying  at  the 
moment  completely  dissolved  into  thin 
air.  Good  Lord,  I thought,  I’ve  got 
these  rabbits  all  wrong.  If  it  takes  that 
kind  of  detonation  to  destroy  one  of 
the  beasts,  they  must  be  bigger  than 
the  milkman’s  horse,  with  teeth  as 
long  as  my  tail.  I wiggled  backwards, 
out  of  my  collar,  and  headed  for 
home.  I didn’t  allow  an  item  as  puny 
as  the  screen  door  to  prevent  my  en- 
trance to  the  family  room.  I scanned 
the  interior  to  determine  there  were 
no  rabbits  present,  and  scurried  under 
the  liquor  cabinet. 

Off  in  the  distance,  I heard  Plow- 
foot calling  frantically,  but  I reasoned 
that  he  had  the  gun  and  if  that  didn't 
save  him  from  any  rabbits  out  there, 
I could  do  very  little  to  save  him.  I 
would  just  have  to  remember  him 
as  he  was. 

A few  days  later,  I was  sitting  in 
the  same  spot.  Since  there  were  no 
rabbits  towering  over  the  foot-high 
grass,  I felt  content  to  listen  to  Plow- 
foot fire  away.  He  seemed  pleased  at 
my  behavior  and  kept  firing,  smiling 
each  time  he  reloaded. 

I became  a bit  bored  with  his  pas- 
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time  and  decided  to  slide  under  a 
shady  bush  to  avoid  the  rays  of  a 
noonday  sun.  The  shade  was  refresh- 
; ing  and  I made  myself  as  comfortable 
as  possible,  considering  the  fact  that 
there  was  one  particular  lump  near  my 
rear  end  that  kept  wriggling.  Each 
time  I moved,  the  lump  moved  with 
me  and  my  patience  played  out.  I de- 
termined irritably  that  I would  get  rid 
of  the  bothersome  lump. 

Imagine  my  embarrassment  when  I 
turned  around  to  find  that  the  seat 
was  already  taken  by  a furry  little 
animal  that  seemed  scared  nearly  to 
death.  I pardoned  myself,  and  moved 
out  a foot  or  two  in  order  to  make 
room  for  my  newfound  friend.  After 
all,  I reasoned,  he  was  there  first  and 
I was  much  bigger  than  he.  I guess 
the  warm  sun  was  too  much  for  us 
both,  for  when  I took  a peek  a few 
minutes  later  he  was  sound  asleep.  I 
joined  him  in  the  pleasant  repast,  but 
not  for  long. 

“Clancy,  you  dumb  son  of  a beagle,” 
I heard  Plowfoot  scream.  “Look  be- 
hind you,  Stupid!”  He  was  so  frantic, 
I felt  certain  we  were  being  attacked. 
I turned  fearfully  but  saw  nothing. 
There  was  no  pounding  of  hoofbeats, 
no  gnashing  of  teeth,  no  fiery  breath 
scorching  my  wet  nose.  There  was 
nothing,  that  is,  except  the  lump  that 
Plowfoot  had  awakened.  Since  no  at- 
tack was  imminent,  I gave  the  little 
animal  a reassuring  smile  and  lay 
down  again.  This  action  seemed  to 
give  Plowfoot  a fit. 

“This,  Clancy,  is  a rabbit.”  He  was 
pointing  at  the  little  bundle  of  fur. 
Surely,  he  was  kidding.  It  took  me  and 
that  cannon  he  carried  to  protect  him 
from  this  oversize  mouse?  I studied 
the  little  fellow  carefully,  he  had  a 
weak  and  trembling  chin,  a button 
nose  that  twitched  nervously,  ears 
much  too  big  for  his  body,  and  a fore- 
head that  indicated  that  he  was  not 
too  bright.  If  Plowfoot  thought  for  one 
minute  that  I’d  hunt  these  poor,  scared 
creatures  to  “earn  my  keep,”  he  had 
better  find  another  boy.  I barked  and 


sent  the  rabbit  on  his  way. 

I didn’t  sleep  well  that  night.  I had 
visions  of  a little  rabbit  going  up  in  a 
puff  of  smoke  every  time  Plowfoot 
pulled  a trigger.  I also  weighed  the 
fact  that,  despite  my  ringmaster’s 
shortcomings,  he  did  bring  in  the  pay- 
check.  It  posed  quite  a problem  in  a 
young  dog’s  life.  If  I refused  to  hunt 
the  rabbits,  he  might  turn  that  cannon 
on  me.  If  I chased  them,  I would  be- 
come a cold-blooded  murderer. 

Not  a Dead  Shot 

My  fears  were  to  be  short-lived.  Old 
Plowfoot  couldn’t  hit  the  water  if  he 
were  in  a boat.  I learned  that  chasing 
a rabbit  in  front  of  him  caused  no 
more  danger  than  that  of  stubbed  toes, 
hard-breathing,  and  sunburn.  Invari- 
ably, I would  give  the  rabbits  a quick 
spurt  as  they  passed  the  old  boy,  stay 
clear  until  the  gun  was  empty,  then 
follow  through  with  the  chase.  The 
rabbits  seemed  to  enjoy  the  procedure, 
once  we  had  it  worked  out. 

I refused  to  hunt  with  other  hunters 
who  might  hit  the  little  bundles  of 
fur.  A friend  in  need  is  a friend  in- 
deed. Plowfoot  turned  this  little  pro- 
cedure into  a compliment.  He  told  his 
friends  that  I was  “a  one-man  dog” 
and  loved  me  for  it. 

Thus  far,  Plowfoot  has  purchased 
seven  different  guns,  but  things  are 
still  going  well.  He  has  shot  very  few 
rabbits  and  none  at  all  that  I know 
personally.  Perhaps  I am  a liar  and  a 
cheat  but  the  food  is  getting  pretty 
good.  I’ve  grown  accustomed  to  a beer 
now  and  then,  and  the  Mrs.  is  a plea- 
sure to  know.  Plowfoot  is  having  a ball 
and  the  same  rabbits  keep  me  in  busi- 
ness year  after  year.  I think  the  ar- 
rangement is  an  equitable  one. 

If  you  don’t  mind,  I must  excuse 
myself.  It  is  time  for  the  old  boy  to 
come  home  from  the  office  and  I 
must  get  ready  with  the  old  “Welcome 
home  old  buddy  mine”  bit.  He  loves 
it  and  I get  a pretzel.  I don’t  really 
like  them  but,  we’ve  all  got  to  make 
a living,  you  know. 
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ROAD  MOUNTAIN  is  more  a 
plateau  than  a mountain.  Several 
miles  wide  and  up  to  1,500  feet  high, 
it  spreads  its  undulating  top  from  Wil- 
liams Valley  to  Clark’s  Valley  in  north- 
ern Dauphin  County.  Except  for  the 
white  pines  that  trace  its  watercourses 
and  a smattering  of  pitch  pines  its 
top  is  mostly  a sea  of  stunted,  con- 
torted scrub  oak  from  three  to  ten 
feet  high. 

To  walk  the  Game  Lands  road 
across  Broad  Mountain  on  a cold  Feb- 
ruary day  with  a raw  north  wind 
knifing  across  the  bleak  landscape  is  to 
taste  the  real  bitterness  of  winter. 
With  the  only  shelter  provided  by 
waist-high  scrub  oak  you  can’t  help 
thinking  this  must  be  the  most  deso- 
late, the  most  uncomfortable,  the  most 
inhospitable  place  in  North  America. 

And  yet,  on  one  such  day  I dis- 
covered a lone  snow  bunting  up  there, 
feeding  in  the  road  where  the  snow 
had  blown  away.  Buffeted  by  the 
wind,  the  strange  white  bird  fought 
his  way  from  one  weed  stalk  to  an- 


other, and  actually  seemed  to  be  en- 
joying himself.  Your  tundra  home 
must  be  a brutal  place,  I thought,  if 
this  is  your  idea  of  a better  place  to  be. 

Of  course,  we  Pennsylvanians  know 
little  of  the  deadly  nature  of  far  north- 
ern winters,  but  the  birds  of  Canada’s 
great  spruce  forests  and  endless  bar- 
rens are  better  judges  of  conditions. 
The  threat  of  a food  shortage  is 
enough  to  send  them  far  southward  to 
more  promising  lands.  So  it  is  that  we 
find  our  normal  winter  bird  populations 
bolstered  by  an  influx  of  grosbeaks, 
crossbills,  homed  larks,  snow  buntings, 
redpolls,  snowy  owls,  and  short-eared 
owls.  Our  feeding  shelves  overflow 
with  exotic  visitors  from  the  far  north, 
and  fearless  flocks  of  unfamiliar  spe- 
cies add  variety  and  interest  to  our 
hikes.  During  these  occasional  winters 
when  an  ill  wind  in  the  northland 
blesses  us  outdoor  folks  with  some- 
thing new  to  look  at,  February  feels  a 
few  degrees  warmer  than  usual,  and 
it  seems  less  imperative  that  spring 
be  just  around  the  corner. 
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February  2:  We  drove  to  Gratz  in 
hopes  of  seeing  the  short-eared  owls 
that  have  been  wintering  in  that  area. 
They  were  there  all  right.  We  soon 
spotted  one  sitting  on  a mouldering 
heap  of  hay,  but  it  flew  as  soon  as  we 
tried  to  get  a little  closer.  A quick 
circuit  of  the  same  field  flushed  several 
others.  By  midafternoon  we  had  lo- 
cated a dozen  more  resting  on  the 
ground,  usually  in  old  weedy  fields. 

These  strange  birds  normally  live 
in  northern  and  western  marshes  and 
prairies,  but  during  some  winters  they 
wander  into  Pennsylvania  en  masse. 
They  usually  perch  on  the  ground,  but 
we  did  see  several  alight  on  fence 
posts  and  in  apple  trees. 

Unlike  our  local  owls  they  are  ac- 
tive in  daytime.  Today  many  began 
their  hunting  flights  about  4 p.m.  and 
we  watched  two  drop  on  mice  in 
broad  daylight.  When  hunting  they 
course  back  and  forth  just  above  the 
weed  tops,  much  like  marsh  hawks, 
their  wings  flopping  loosely  with  each 
beat.  On  sighting  a mouse  they  drop 
with  an  abruptness  that  must  be  no 
less  surprising  to  the  mouse  than  to 
the  observer. 

February  7:  A rabbit  that  hangs  out 
on  the  edge  of  a neighborhood  woods 
left  an  easily  read  account  of  last 
night’s  activities  inscribed  in  the  snow. 
Near  the  fencerow  he  had  bitten  off  a 
number  of  greenbrier  vines  and  eaten 


large  portions  of  each.  The  mark  of 
his  round  bottom  showed  clearly 
where  he  had  been  sitting,  and  the 
vines,  bobbing  as  he  nibbled,  left  an 
arc  of  gashes  in  the  snow.  The  tendrils 
and  formidable  thorns  had  been  neatly 
nipped  off,  and  lay  scattered  about  on 
the  snow. 

February  10:  There’s  something  mys- 
terious about  a hole  in  the  ground,  and 
I can  never  pass  the  old  whetstone 
cave  on  Mahantango  Mountain  with- 
out having  a look  inside.  Today  I slid 
through  the  entrance  nearly  blocked 
by  rockfall  and  snow,  and  stood  once 
again  in  the  dark,  damp  shaft  that 
drives  straight  into  the  mountainside. 

Inside  it  was  silent  except  for  the 
steady  drip  of  water  from  the  ceiling. 
I switched  on  a flashlight  and  the  er- 
rant rays  were  immediately  reflected 
by  a glistening,  silvery  object  over- 
head. Closer  examination  revealed  a 
tiny  hibernating  bat  hanging  head 
downward  from  the  ceiling.  Droplets 
of  moisture  clinging  to  his  fur  glittered 
like  an  encrustation  of  diamonds  in 
the  flashlight’s  beam. 

I didn’t  notice  the  small  mound  of 
leaves  on  a dry  spot  on  the  floor  until 
by  accident  my  boot  bumped  a stick 
on  which  it  rested.  Out  of  the  heap 
bounded  a white-footed  mouse,  who 
scrambled  onto  a nearby  ledge  where 
he  blinked  his  bulging  black  eyes  in 
the  unaccustomed  glare. 

With  fumbling  fingers  I attached 
close-up  tubes  and  a flash  gun  to  the 
camera.  Managing  somehow  to  hold 
camera  and  flashlight  so  that  both 
aimed  at  the  same  spot  I moved  in 
and  made  a frame-filling  portrait  at 
the  range  of  a few  inches.  At  the  flash 
he  scurried  off  into  the  darkness,  but 
I should  have  photographic  proof  of 
our  face-to-face  encounter. 

February  11:  From  the  tracks  in  the 
snow  it  is  apparent  that  the  turkey 
feeder  at  the  Greenland  Trail  is  shell- 
ing out  calories  to  a good-sized  flock 
of  wild  turkeys.  I failed  to  see  the 
birds  themselves,  but  several  foot- 
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prints  in  the  five-  and  six-inch  class 
could  have  been  made  only  by  toms. 

I did  see  deer  everywhere  as  I 
crossed  the  ridge  and  dropped  down 
into  the  food  plots  above  the  creek. 
Back  at  the  other  turkey  feeder  a doe 
and  a fawn  were  picking  up  leavings, 
and  five  more  were  browsing  on  the 
apple  tree  near  the  old  walled-in 
spring. 

One  fawn,  although  much  too  old 
for  such  goings-on,  nuzzled  his  moth- 
er’s flank  as  though  attempting  to 
nurse.  Several  times  she  merely  walked 
away,  but  the  last  time  she  suddenly 
whirled  around  and  gave  him  a drub- 
bing with  her  forefeet  that  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  usual  halfhearted 
feinting.  The  solid  thumps  of  her 
hooves  on  his  round  back  could  be 
plainly  heard  where  I stood,  and  I 
doubt  that  he  would  soon  again  for- 
get that  he’d  been  weaned  months  ago. 

February  14:  This  afternoon,  while 
hiking  through  a weedy  pine  field,  we 
found  the  vacant  snow  roost  of  a ring- 
necked pheasant  in  which  were  the 
broken  tips  of  two  primary  wing  feath- 
ers. No  signs  of  a scuffle  there,  so  we 
surmised  the  bird  must  have  met  with 
a mishap  elsewhere  and  lost  the  dam- 
aged feathers  when  he  went  to  bed 
that  night. 

A minute  later  a cockbird  burst  out 
of  some  low-hanging  pines,  but  he 
could  gain  only  enough  altitude  for  a 
short  glide.  When  he  hit  the  snow  we 
were  hot  on  his  trail.  He  ducked  be- 
neath an  old  barbed  wire  fence;  we 
struggled  over  it.  He  turned  and  ran 
beneath  some  low  pines;  we  detoured. 
Finally  we  thought  we  had  him  cor- 
nered, but  as  I lunged  for  him  he 
plunged  beneath  the  snow  like  a div- 
ing otter.  The  snow  proved  too  thick  a 
medium  to  run  or  fly  through,  how- 
ever, and  we  quickly  located  him  and 
pulled  him  out. 

Most  of  his  right  primaries  were 
broken,  and  some  on  the  left  wing 
were  damaged.  The  pieces  from  the 
snow  roost  matched  perfectly.  Appar- 


ently he  had  barely  escaped  some 
predator,  possibly  one  of  the  gray 
foxes  whose  tracks  crisscrossed  the 
area.  Obviously  in  good  condition 
otherwise,  he  was  released  with  a 
stern  admonition  to  stay  out  of  trouble. 

February  15:  Signs  of  spring  in  the 
middle  of  February?  Today,  after  a 
morning  low  of  zero,  I saw  my  first 
wild  flowers  in  bloom— seven  green 
and  purple  striped  hoods  of  the  skunk 
cabbage.  They  stood  with  their  feet 
in  the  frigid  water  of  a spring  run,  and 
less  than  a foot  away  the  snow  lay 
knee-deep  beneath  the  laurel! 

February  19:  You  never  know  where 
or  when  you’ll  see  a drama  of  the  wild 
unfold.  Today  it  happened  in  town  as 
I idly  watched  a flock  of  starlings  from 
the  heated  side  of  a living  room  win- 
dow. About  fifty  of  the  birds  were 
feeding  on  a wind-cleared  patch  of 
lawn  across  the  street. 

Without  warning  a sharp-shinned 
hawk  streaked  out  of  nowhere  and 
hit  the  nearest  one,  turning  a somer- 
sault on  the  ground  with  the  unfortu- 
nate starling  clutched  in  his  talons. 
The  rest  of  the  flock  simply  vanished. 

Dragging  his  terrified  victim  into 
position  the  sharpie  climbed  awk- 
wardly onto  its  back  and  had  just 

SEVERAL  TIMES  the  old  doe  merely 
walked  away.  The  fawn  was  much  too 
old  to  follow  his  mother  this  closely. 
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yanked  the  first  tuft  of  feathers  from 
the  starling’s  pate  when  a car  came 
roaring  down  the  street.  Unnerved, 
the  hawk  sprang  into  the  air  and  flew 
across  the  high  school  campus;  the 
plucky  starling  looked  around  in  mo- 
mentary disbelief,  then  fled  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

February  23:  Saw  crossbills  in  two 
places  today— a male  red  crossbill  fly- 
ing across  the  Peter’s  Mountain  Road 
this  morning  and  a small  flock  of 
whitewings  on  Mahantango  Mountain 
this  afternoon.  Both  are  seldom  seen 
as  far  south  as  Dauphin  County,  but 
they’ve  turned  up  in  a number  of 
places  this  winter. 

The  whitewings  were  feeding  on 
hemlock  cones  within  fifteen  feet  of 
where  I stood.  Inserting  their  crossed 
bills  between  the  scales  they  forced 
them  apart  with  a quick  twist  and 
picked  out  the  seeds  with  their  spoon- 
shaped tongues. 

Some  of  their  antics  are  surprisingly 
parrotlike.  They  occasionally  use  their 
bills  in  climbing  among  the  branches, 
and  often  hang  upside  down  to  feed. 
Several  times  I saw  one  pull  up  a 
cone- bearing  hemlock  twig  with  its 
bill  and  hold  it  with  its  foot  while  it 
bit  off  the  cone.  Then,  pinning  the 
cone  against  a limb  with  its  feet  it 
extracted  the  seeds. 

The  older  males  are  truly  beautiful 
birds  — bright  rosy-red  or  rose-pink 
with  black  wings  and  tail.  Wing  cov- 
erts that  are  chiefly  white  give  them 
their  name. 

A young  housewife  in  town  told  me 
a flock  of  whitewings  had  been  feed- 
ing on  the  cones  of  two  spruce  trees  in 
her  backyard.  The  birds  seemed  so 
tame  her  husband  tried  to  catch  one 
of  them  as  it  pried  seeds  from  a fallen 
spruce  cone.  It  flipped  into  the  air  to 
avoid  his  encircling  fingers,  but  settled 
right  down  on  the  cone  again.  On  the 
second  try  he  managed  to  catch  it, 
but  of  course  it  was  released  un- 
harmed after  being  admired  by  the 
rest  of  the  family. 


February  28:  I was  late  getting  off  the 
mountain  last  evening,  and  the  steely 
cold  that  creeps  in  with  darkness  was 
already  making  itself  felt.  The  snow 
squeaked  beneath  my  heel,  and  my 
nose  and  cheeks  ached. 

On  either  side  of  the  rutted  road 
stretched  the  gloomy  forest,  the  home 
of  far  tougher  creatures  than  I.  The 
deer  would  be  feeding  now,  pawing 
through  the  snow  or  nipping  off  low- 
hanging  twigs.  Later  he  will  fold  his 
slender  legs  and  sink  to  the  snow  to 
chew  his  cud  or  nap  contentedly  in 
the  vicious  cold.  No  wrap  but  his  own 
hairy  hide,  no  shelter  but  the  tree 
trunks,  no  blanket  but  the  sharp  air 
itself,  he  will  sleep  well  and  wake 
happy. 

High  in  some  great  white  pine  a 
horned  owl  is  sitting  on  her  nest. 
Though  bathed  in  zero  degree  night 
air  her  body  exudes  the  warmth  that 
keeps  her  eggs  alive  and  thriving  be- 
neath her  breast. 

I could  imagine  a grouse  backed 
into  the  loose  snow  beneath  a laurel 
bush,  and  a cottontail  busily  barking 
a sumac  root  in  some  ghostly  clearing. 
But  most  incredible  of  all,  a fragile 
songbird,  perhaps  a thumb-sized  king- 
let, sleeping  the  night  away  on  a bare 
twig,  completely  unconcerned  about 
the  numbing  cold. 

Enough  of  that.  I pulled  up  the  col- 
lar on  my  woolen  coat,  wriggled 
deeper  into  my  insulated  underwear, 
and  walked  a bit  faster.  Man  the 
superior  creature?  Ha! 
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The  Paragon  Khan 

By  Dixon  P.  Downey 


ANY  who  think  game  conservation 
is  a modem  invention  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  passage  from 
The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo.  This  book 
was  written  in  medieval  times  and  re- 
counts the  observations  of  a Venetian 
journeying  in  Asia  about  A.D.  1265. 

. . throughout  all  the  emper- 
or’s territories,  nobody  however 
audacious  dares  to  hunt  any  of 
these  four  animals,  to  wit,  hare, 
stag,  buck,  and  roe,  from  the 
month  of  March  to  the  month  of 
October.  Anybody  who  would  do 
so  would  rue  it  bitterly.  But  those 
people  are  so  obedient  to  their 
lord’s  command,  that  even  if  a 
man  were  to  find  one  of  those 
animals  asleep  by  the  roadside  he 
would  not  touch  it  for  the  world! 
And  thus  the  game  multiplies  at 
such  a rate  that  the  whole  coun- 
try swarms  with  it,  and  the  em- 
peror gets  as  much  as  he  could 
desire.  Beyond  the  term  I have 
mentioned,  however,  to  wit,  that 
from  March  to  October,  everyone 
may  take  these  animals  as  he  list.” 

The  emperor  referred  to  was  Kublai 


Khan,  who,  as  heir  to  the  infamous 
conqueror  Genghis  Khan,  was  the 
most  powerful  ruler  in  the  world  of 
his  time. 

Interestingly,  the  emperor’s  head- 
quarters and  his  favorite  hunting  lands 
were  in  a section  of  Mongolia  roughly 
corresponding  in  relative  location  on 
the  Asian  continent  to  Pennsylvania 
on  the  North  American  continent. 

Marco  Polo  reported  that  other  pro- 
gressive practices  of  this  great  Khan 
included  the  issuance  as  legal  tender 
of  paper  money  made  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  se- 
lection by  his  agents  in  the  provinces 
of  royal  wife  candidates  on  a point 
system  whereby  each  of  certain  physi- 
cal attributes  was  graded  on  a nu- 
merical scale  and  the  total  for  each 
aspirant  measured  against  a standard. 
A sort  of  medieval  Miss  Asia  contest 
in  which  there  was  more  than  one 
winner. 

It  would  seem  that  hunting  in  Kub- 
lai Khan’s  time  was  more  developed 
in  some  ways  than  at  present.  But  one 
wonders  if  the  Khan’s  multiplicity  of 
wives  might  not  have  been  a causative 
factor  in  the  invention  of  paper  money. 


Latham  Receives  Soil  Conservation  Award 

Dr.  Boger  Latham,  Outdoor  Writer  for  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  received  the 
Keystone  Chapter  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America’s  Conservation 
Award  for  1965.  The  announcement  was  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Latham  received  the  award  for  his  work  in  promoting  soil  and  water  con- 
servation throughout  Pennsylvania  and  the  nation.  He  is  noted  for  his  many 
illustrated  lectures  and  newspaper  and  magazine  writings  on  conservation. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America  is  made  up  of  conservation 
leaders  devoted  to  the  wise  use  of  the  nation’s  natural  resources  of  soil,  water, 
woodland,  and  wildlife.  More  than  10,000  conservationists  in  eighty  countries 
have  joined  the  Society  to  advance  the  science  and  art  of  good  land  use 
throughout  the  world. 
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THOUSANDS  OF  YEARS  of  silt  deposits  and  the  clogging  up  of  layer  upon  layer 
of  dying  vegetation  have  blunted  the  identity  of  these  lakes. 


a Lake 

Jack  Up 

How  to 


By  Bob  Carter 


ONE  of  nature’s  finest  pieces  of 
earth  moving  equipment,  the 
great  ice  glacier,  rambled  through 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  seven  times 
back  in  the  days  before  there  were 
any  humans  around  to  watch. 

Twice  during  the  Illinoian  Age  and 
five  times  during  the  Wisconsin  Age 
of  the  Pleistocene  Epoch,  the  creeping 
tongues  of  ice  moved  down  the  Erie 
basin  and  lapped  southward  into 
Pennsylvania’s  northwestern  section. 

As  a result,  the  countryside  in  the 
western  third  of  the  state,  from  Erie 
to  a few  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh, 


shows  a complex  tangle  of  glacial  ac- 
tion evidence.  There  are  scars  where 
the  ice  skidded  big  boulders  for  miles; 
there  are  sandbars  where  no  running 
water  has  been  for  thousands  of  years; 
and  there  are  lakes— dozens  of  lakes 
left  behind  as  the  melting  tips  of  gla- 
ciers withdrew  to  the  north. 

Many  of  these  lakes,  in  fact,  most 
of  them,  show  little  sign  now  of  their 
youthful  sharp  profiles  and  clear  wa- 
ters. Thousands  of  years  of  collecting 
silt  deposited  by  stream  flow  action 
and  the  same  thousands  of  years  of 
clogging  by  layer  upon  layer  of  dying 
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vegetation  have  blunted  the  identity 
of  these  lakes. 

So  now,  from  Zelienople  north  to 
Erie,  in  almost  every  western  Penn- 
sylvania county,  you  can  find  many 
large  marshy  areas,  usually  with 
streams  winding  through  them.  These 
are  our  old  glacial  lakes,  dimmed  by 
time  and  event,  but  there  still,  hiding 
under  nature’s  refuse. 

It  is  these  lakes,  or  remnants  of 
lakes  that  have  become  very  interest- 
ing. Because,  now  we  see,  as  our  need 
for  recreational  waters  and  shoreline 
grows  with  population,  we  want  the 
lakes  back. 

How  to  do  it?  Dredge?  No,  that’s 
millions  of  dollars— besides,  lots  of  the 
silt  has  been  packed  to  the  point 
where  it  would  require  excavation, 
and  lots  of  the  vegetation  growing  in 
these  marshes  is  loaded  with  deep- 
reaching  root  systems.  (Try  digging 
up  a small  willow  with  all  its  sec- 
ondary roots.) 

Well,  how  to  get  our  lakes  back? 

We  will  jack  them  up. 

We  will  jack  them  up  to  put  the 
water  level  above  the  mud  level.  We 
will  clear  the  brush  and  the  trees  at 
mud  or  ground  level  and  . . . our 
lakes  will  appear  out  of  the  past! 

Project  70  Big  Boost 

Money  made  available  by  Project 
70,  our  state’s  recent  $70  million  bond 
issue  for  public  lands  purchase,  has 
hastened  the  creation  of  one  such  face- 
lifted lake.  In  Mercer  and  a bit  of 
Crawford  County,  there  will  soon 
appear  a healthy  10-mile-long  lake  to 
provide  varied  recreation. 

There  should  be  good  fishing  for 
warmwater  species,  some  boating  in 
the  lower  half,  shoreline  recreation 
areas  of  limited  scope  and— of  interest 
to  the  gunner— some  fine  waterfowling 
in  the  upper  shallow  reaches. 

Huge  Team  Effort 

The  complexity  of  the  group  plan- 
ning the  project  is  amazing.  Agencies 
involved  include  the  U.  S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  Pennsylvania  De- 
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partment  of  Forests  and  Waters,  Fish 
Commission,  Game  Commission, 
County  Commissioners,  Township  Su- 
pervisors, several  borough  councils 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Highways. 

This  team  was  put  together  in  the 
early  days  of  the  project,  not  to  think 
about  recreation  in  this,  the  Sandy 
Creek  watershed.  They  were,  instead, 
assembled  over  a period  to  meet  the 
threat  of  floods  in  this  valley.  The 
project  began,  then,  as  a flood  control 
effort,  and  has  blossomed  into  an  in- 
teresting adventure  in  producing  com- 
munity safety  and  recreation. 

The  situation  arose  in  1958  when  a 
violent  flash  flood  ripped  down  the 
valley  causing  heavy  damage.  The 
forces  for  flood  control  began  to  as- 
semble and  soon  a basic  plan  had 
been  put  together. 

The  essence  of  this  plan,  as  now 
ready  to  be  put  to  action,  calls  for  two 
damming  structures  to  be  built;  one. 


AS  OUR  NEED  for  recreational  waters 
increases — we  want  our  lakes  back. 


simply  a floodwater  retention  dam, 
will  be  placed  on  Sulphur  Run  near 
Stoneboro  just  upstream  from  Route 
62;  the  second  dam  will  be  a mile 
upstream  from  Sandy  Lake  on  Sandy 
Creek. 

The  flood  control  dam  will  be  31 
feet  high,  controlling  a 2.3-mile  drain- 
age area. 

The  dam  for  the  large,  multiple- 
purpose  lake  will  be  about  40  feet 
high,  built  from  36,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  fill.  At  spillway  crest  level  this 
lake  will  amount  to  approximately 
1,950  surface  acres. 

Part  of  a Waterfowl  Pattern 

So,  what  will  this  piece  of  water 
sculpturing  mean  to  us  duck  hunters? 

Until  the  lake  is  filled  and  all  the 
details  taken  care  of,  we  won’t  know 
the  exact  potential  for  waterfowlers. 
It  does  look  like  the  lake  will  pro- 
vide one  more  good  piece  of  water 
to  add  to  the  already  significant  net- 
work of  wetlands  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania.  Pymatuning  is,  of 

A MAJOR  PIPELINE  shift  before  the 
Sandy  Creek  Project  began  saved  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 
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course,  a well-established  and  much- 
used  area  for  duck  and  goose  hunters. 
Surrounding  natural  wetlands  and 
artificial  compounds  are  scattered 
throughout  Erie,  Crawford,  Mercer 
and  northern  Lawrence  County.  At 
least  a half  dozen  more  agency-spon- 
sored water  projects  like  this  one  are 
in  late  planning  stages,  including  fa- 
miliar names  like  Wolf  Creek,  Guys 
Mills,  Tamarack,  Muddy  Creek,  and 
so  on.  In  other  words,  water  is  pop- 
ping up  all  over  this  area! 

Game  Commission  officials  hope  for 
the  day  soon  when  Pennsylvania  wa- 
terfowlers can  expect  to  find  good  to 
excellent  shooting  over  a vast,  several- 
county  duck  and  goose  holding  area 
comprised  of  lakes,  ponds,  marshes, 
potholes,  streams,  rivers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s northwest.  Ducks,  geese  and 
other  forms  of  waterfowl  have  one 
basic  requirement  — water.  This  is 
probably  the  most  important  consider- 
ation when  discussing  the  U.  S.  duck 
population.  Shooting,  predation,  dis- 
ease and  other  limiting  causes  have 
some  effect  of  course,  but  man  can 
control  most  of  these.  By  projects  such 
as  Sandy  Creek  we  can  to  a degree, 
control  the  water. 

Every  piece  of  water,  particularly 
shallows  like  the  upper  end  of  this 
new  lake  will  provide,  means  new 
waterfowl  nesting  and  resting  areas— 
more  native  ducks  and  geese,  more 
waterfowl  stopping  longer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  migration. 

It  is  a little  difficult  to  determine 
at  this  time  the  precise  value  of  the 
Sandy  Creek  Lake  as  a waterfowl 
nesting  area.  The  Game  Commission 
hopes  that  some  moderate  water  level 
fluctuations  which  will  aid  nesting  will 
occur.  A few  inches  of  water  depth  in 
this  sprawling,  marshy  area  will  spread 
shallows  over  broad  acreage  and  draw 
ducks  and  geese  in  to  nest.  In  the  fall 
when  waterfowl  are  migrating,  the 
upper-end  marshes  and  exposed  vege- 
tation, which  are  good  waterfowl  food, 
will  attract  passing  birds  to  drop  in 
for  a stay. 
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Minor  fluctuations  in  water  level 
will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  state 
waterfowl  program  and  will  have  little 
effect  on  other  use  of  the  reservoir  at 
downstream  points  where  the  water 
will  be  deeper. 

Work  on  the  two  new  dams  will  be- 
gin in  the  spring  of  1966,  and  plan- 
ners expect  that  recreational  use  of  the 
Sandy  Creek  Reservoir  area  will  begin 
in  1968.  Expected  water  level  just  be- 
hind the  breast  is  about  35  feet,  a 
pretty  good  pool  depth. 

This  multi-agency  planning  has 
saved  some  money  in  the  project,  too. 
The  north-south  thruway  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Erie,  Interstate  79,  was 
caught  in  the  design  stage  and  the 
route  was  shifted  to  hit  an  easy-to- 
cross  point  on  the  proposed  Sandy 
Creek  Lake. 

A major  pipeline  shift,  being  con- 
ducted because  of  the  building  of  a 
commercial  lake-and-lots  in  the  area, 
Lake  Latonka,  also  hits  the  Sandy 
Creek  watershed  where  the  big  lake 
is  to  go  in.  Planners  grabbed  the 
opportunity  to  move  their  pipeline 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Lake  Latonka 
people.  With  the  men  and  equipment 
already  on  hand  this  summer,  plan- 
ners were  able  to  get  a contract  to 
move  their  part  of  the  line  at  a savings 
of  many  thousand  dollars. 

All  in  all,  the  Sandy  Creek  projects 
are  going  to  cost  just  over  $1  million, 
including  land  acquisition.  The  two 
impoundments  will  protect  a number 
of  communities  from  floodwaters  and 
will  help  draw  recreation  money  into 
the  local  banks,  motels,  hotels,  service 
stations,  stores  and  so  on.  With  com- 
mercial resort  spots  like  Lake  Latonka 
going  in  and  public  facilities  like  the 
Sandy  Creek  project  under  way,  this 
section  of  our  state  should  show  a 
sharp  acceleration  in  spending  over 
the  next  decade  by  tourists,  hunters 
and  fishermen  and  summer  camp  resi- 
dents. 

This  is  just  the  effect  sought  by 
planners  of  outdoor  recreation— a stim- 
ulus to  total  area  economy  from  de- 


SANDY CREEK  LAKE  will  be  a great 
success.  A basic  rule  — "Water  Draws 
Life." 


velopment  of  recreational  attractions 
with  built-in  fun  for  everyone. 

This  kind  of  project  is  like  planting 
a crop  that  never  stops  bearing,  but 
instead  keeps  resowing  its  own  seeds 
into  greater  productivity. 

After  all,  it’s  not  surprising  to  expect 
that  this  lake,  Sandy  Creek  Lake,  will 
be  a great  success.  It  takes  but  a 
glance  at  nature  to  know  why.  A basic 
rule— Water  Draivs  Life.  Water,  and 
its  many  fascinations  is  becoming  the 
most  vital  link  between  man  and  his 
favorite  forms  of  recreation.  In  fact  we 
are  sure  now  that  his  very  survival 
depends  on  it.  We  are  doing  a great 
service  to  ourselves  and  to  the  land 
when  we  restore  its  water-holding 
capabilities. 

Put  in  a farm  pond  in  the  middle  of 
a dry  gully,  and  in  one  year  you  will 
have  fish  from  nowhere  in  your  pond, 
muskrats  living  in  its  banks,  frogs  in 
its  mud,  dozens  of  minute  organisms 
wriggling  and  twisting  through  its 
water  and  raccoons  and  mink  prowl- 
ing its  shore  by  night. 

We  people  seem  to  react  just  like 
the  rest  of  biological  nature  to  a new 
piece  of  water— we  come  running. 

So  keep  an  eye  on  Sandy  Creek’s 
watershed  activity  and  every  project 
like  it  in  Pennsylvania.  They  will  soon 
be  busy  spots  with  a barrel  of  outdoor 
fun. 
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WINTER  WOODS  portray  a world  of 
silence  with  the  stillness  broken  only  by 
a passing  bird. 


SPIDERS  SPINNING, 
weaving  lacy  webs,  all  in 
complete  silence. 


FUNGI  DRAWING  life  from  rotting  trees 
reduce  wood  to  dust  and  never  make  a 
sound. 


SCULPTURED  ICE  form 
its  handiwork. 


! Screech!  Boom!  Toot!  Clang!  Our  fast-moving  world  is  filled  with  noise. 
But  there  are  things  going  on  outdoors— growth,  change,  movement,  action— that 
place  quietly,  entirely  without  sound  or  with  sound  so  low  as  to  be  indiscernible 
e human  ear.  It  is  exciting  to  discover  that  nature  does  a great  deal  of  her  work-in 
ield,  forest,  stream,  even  your  backyard— quietly,  and  so  silently  and  calmly  that 
nust  ponder  the  question  of  “How  quiet  is  quiet?” 

town  here  are  only  a few  of  the  activities  of  nature  which  unfold  around  us, 
out  sound— as  silent  as  fog  rising  from  a river. 


as  wintertime  practices 

2.ucet  2.tUet  ? 

By  Don  Shiner 
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FERNS  UNCOIL  and  take  shape,  growing 
without  making  a noise. 


THE  PROMISE  of  spring  reposes  silently 
in  tree  buds.  A complete  leaf  is  contained 
in  these  tiny  pods. 


FIELD 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY  - This 
story  was  related  to  me  at  North 
Buffalo  Sportsmen’s  meeting.  It  goes, 
that  a Mr.  Calwell,  of  Widnoon,  was 
hunting  squirrels  one  day;  when  he 
saw  a big  gray  squirrel  running 
through  the  treetops  and  getting  closer 
to  him  all  the  time.  When  the  squirrel 
was  in  range,  Mr.  Calwell  shot.  The 
bushytail  fell  from  the  tree  and  as 
soon  as  it  hit  the  ground,  a large  red 
fox  ran  over  and  picked  it  up.  As  the 
fox  was  fleeing  with  the  squirrel  in  its 
mouth,  Mr.  Calwell  shot  the  fox.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Robert  H.  Muir, 
Kittanning. 


Road  Kills  Increase 

PERRY  COUNTY- The  kill  of  deer 
by  methods  other  than  the  legal  hunter 
is  very  great.  During  the  month  of 
November,  1965,  in  Perry  County,  we 
picked  up  128  deer,  58  bucks  and  70 
does,  on  county  roads.  Many  a person 
does  not  realize  that  a county  so  close 
to  Harrisburg  could  have  such  a great 
deer  population.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector |.  I.  Sitlinger,  Newport. 


Cook  Scores 

LYCOMING  COUNTY- That  old 
story  of  the  camp  cook  bagging  the 
trophy  came  true  again  this  year.  This 
time  it  happened  at  the  Laurel  Run 
Hunting  Club  near  Elimsport.  Myron 
Libby,  of  R.  D.  1,  Allenwood,  the 
guilty  party,  was  tending  his  stove  fire 
at  12:00  noon  on  the  first  day  of  the 
season  when  he  spied  a huge  buck  cut- 
ting across  the  club  grounds.  Myron 
was  the  only  man  in  camp  since  all  the 
hunters  were  still  up  on  the  mountain. 
So,  very  calmly  and  nonchalantly  (or 
so  he  told  me)  Myron  picked  up  a 
rifle,  stepped  onto  the  porch  and  from 
there  collected  his  twelve-point 
beauty!  He  then  backed  a car  up  to  the 
deer  in  order  to  drag  it  the  rest  of  the 
way  into  camp.  ( I wonder  if  Myron 
will  be  engaged  as  camp  cook  next 
year? ) —District  Game  Protector  Law- 
rence A.  Kuznar,  Muncy. 

Unwanted  Rider 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY- 1 have 
investigated  many  unusual  incidents 
during  my  tenure  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission but  the  following  is  one  of 
the  best  yet.  Robert  F.  Paxton,  of 
R.  D.  2,  Gardners,  and  a companion 
were  driving  along  Route  34  near 
Hunter’s  Run  when  a deer  jumped 
off  a roadside  bank,  through  the  wind- 
shield of  the  vehicle  landing  in  the 
lap  of  the  occupants.  The  deer  then 
crawled  into  the  rear  of  the  vehicle 
breaking  out  the  left  rear  window. 
Mr.  Paxton  and  his  passenger  required 
treatment  at  the  Carlisle  Hospital.  Mr. 
Paxton  reported  that  the  deer  some- 
how emerged  from  the  damaged  ve- 
hicle and  was  last  seen  going  full  tilt 
down  over  a nearby  road  embank- 
ment. — District  Game  Protector  Eu- 
gene F.  Utech,  Carlisle. 
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A Very  Patient  Beaver 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  -On  No- 
vember 26,  1965,  a local  trapper  called 
my  headquarters  requesting  help  to 
remove  a large  beaver  from  one  of  his 
muskrat  traps  which  he  had  set  in 
Towanda  Creek  the  night  before.  Stu- 
dent Officer  Robert  Yeakel  and  I met 
the  trapper  and  went  to  the  stream 
where  he  pointed  out  the  beaver  sit- 
ting against  the  bank  beneath  an  old 
tree  that  had  fallen  into  the  stream. 
It  was  a good-sized  beaver,  weighing 
approximately  35  pounds.  I ap- 
proached it  carefully  and  managed  to 
catch  hold  of  its  tail,  then  lifted  its 
back  feet  out  of  the  water  and  checked 
for  the  trap.  I lifted  it  a little  higher 
and  could  see  that  its  right  foot  was 
missing  and  completely  healed  over. 
What  a surprise  for  all  of  us  when  his 
left  front  foot  came  out  of  the  water 
and  no  trap  could  be  found  anywhere. 
Needless  to  say  this  trapper  was  a 
little  embarrassed.  I released  the  bea- 
ver and  he  promptly  disappeared  un- 
der the  water  and  was  on  his  way.— 
District  Game  Protector  Donald  E. 
Watson,  Towanda. 


Blue  Mountain  Goats 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - During 
the  first  day  of  the  buck  season  in 
Schuylkill  County  the  kill  was  heavy 
in  comparison  with  recent  years  and 
some  unusual  happenings  took  place. 
A Frackville  hunter  killed  a doe  deer 
sporting  a nice  six-point  set  of  antlers, 
a deer  mostly  white  with  some  brown 
spots  was  shot  and  at  Drehersville  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  106,  there  were 
three  reports  of  a large  antlerless  deer 
which  did  not  have  a rack  but  instead 
sported  a large  beard.  One  lady  hunter 
who  had  a very  close  look  at  the  deer 
said  that  the  whiskers  were  at  least 
10  inches  long  and  hung  right  beneath 
the  deer’s  chin.  She  insists  that  she 
was  not  drinking  and  is  going  to  at- 
tempt to  bag  it  in  the  antlerless  sea- 
son.—L.M.  B.  A.  Drasher,  Orwigsburg. 


Must  Like  Charcoal 

SNYDER  COUNTY- While  check- 
ing on  the  burn  area  on  Game  Lands 
No.  88  several  days  after  the  fire  I 
was  surprised  to  see  numerous  grouse 
on  one  section  of  the  burn  feeding  on 
ground  which  had  been  burnt  very 
hard.  Two  days  later  I spotted  11 
grouse  in  the  same  section.  It  seems 
the  grouse  likes  his  food  barbecued 
better  than  in  the  fresh  state.— L.M. O. 
Ivan  L.  Dodd,  Middleburg. 

A Very  Close  Pointer 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
—I  had  heard  complaints  this  year  of 
pheasants  running  but  I found  a case 
where  the  birds  really  laid  tight.  Clyde 
Adams,  of  Elysburg,  was  hunting  with 
Dr.  Gennaria,  of  Shamokin,  and  the 
dog  came  on  point  directly  at  Mr. 
Adams  and  only  a few  feet  away.  Mr. 
Adams  couldn’t  figure  this  out  until  a 
hen  bird  flushed,  said  bird  being  tail- 
less. Mr.  Adams  looked  down  at  his 
feet  and  there  were  the  tail  feathers 
of  the  bird.  A few  days  later  he  went 
out  again  and  after  flushing  a couple 
of  birds  the  dog  came  on  point  again 
directly  at  Mr.  Adams  and  only  a few 
feet  away.  At  this  point  Mr.  Adams 
said  he  felt  something  soft  and  mushy 
under  foot.  He  looked  and  he  was 
standing  on  a cock’s  head.  This  is  the 
first  record,  I believe,  of  a pheasant 
being  trampled  to  death.  — District 
Game  Protector  Clyde  Laubach,  Elys- 
burg. 
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Deer  in  Southcentral,  Too 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  deer 
season  District  Game  Protector  James 
D.  Moyle  and  myself  spent  the  morn- 
ing checking  deer  hunters  in  the  Lick- 
ing Creek  area  in  Mifflin  County.  This 
area  had  previously  been  a refuge  but 
the  Commission  opened  it  to  hunting 
this  year.  I will  have  to  say  that  I have 
really  been  impressed  with  the  antler 
development  on  these  Mifflin  County 
deer.  Those  we  checked  in  the  Licking 
Creek  area  were  from  four  to  eleven 
points,  the  majority  ranging  from  six 
to  eight.  Even  Jim  Moyle  who  was 
born  and  raised  in  this  area  said  these 
deer  are  among  the  finest  he  has  ever 
seen.  Previously  whenever  someone 
mentioned  deer  country  I would  al- 
ways think  of  our  northern  tier  coun- 
ties. I will  now  have  to  admit  that 
these  Southcentral  Counties  have  some 
fine  deer  hunting.  — Student  Officer 
Stephen  L.  Opet. 

Come  On  Now,  Fellas 

FAYETTE  COUNTY- 1 have  heard 
of  many  wildlife  oddities  in  the  years 
with  the  Commission.  In  the  small 
game  season  of  1965,  Kenneth  Kozel, 
of  Connellsville,  reported  killing  a 
“bald-headed  cottontail  rabbit,”  i.e., 
it  had  no  ears.  In  the  antlered  deer 
season  of  1965,  an  Ohio  hunter  re- 
ported seeing  a doe  deer  with  “two 
heads.”  What  next!  — District  Game 
Protector  Alex  J.  Ziros,  Connellsville. 


By  Land,  Sea,  or  Air 

GREENE  COUNTY- A close  young 
personal  friend  of  mine  was  flying  a 
helicopter  last  month  at  night  near 
Grove  City  when  he  noticed  a spot- 
light scanning  below  in  a secluded 
area.  The  pilot  said  he  thought  of 
me,  my  work  and  jacklighters,  then 
checked  his  altimeter.  He  circled  and 
dropped  the  copter  a little,  then  turned 
on  three  bright  landing  lights.  This 
friend  said  that  sure  spooked  the  sus- 
pect from  the  area.  Jacklighters  better 
beware,  for  we  also  have  friends  in 
those  reported  flying  saucers.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Theodore  Ves- 
loski,  Carmichaels. 

Bitter  With  the  Sweet 

During  my  ten-week  training  period 
in  law  enforcement  in  the  field,  I had 
the  good  fortune  to  work  with  Acting 
Game  Protector  Ray  Ketner  in  Berks 
County.  Mr.  Ketner  is  the  only  man 
I know  who  can  penalize  a man  $50 
and  at  the  same  time  sell  him  a sub- 
scription to  the  GAME  NEWS.  To  top 
this,  he  also  penalized  a man  $25  and 
at  the  same  time  signed  him  up  in  the 
123  Safety  Zone  Program.  — Student 
Officer  Thomas  C.  Barney. 

Good  Samaritan 

CARBON  COUNTY  - Herbert 
Green,  Jr.,  of  Star  Route,  Jim  Thorpe, 
was  traveling  on  Route  903  when  he 
came  upon  an  accident  in  which  a 
deer  had  been  hit  and  was  still  alive. 
The  deer,  a buck,  was  standing  on  the 
road  apparently  stunned  and  in  shock, 
and  had  a strip  of  chrome  from  the 
car  embedded  in  its  shoulder.  Herb 
grasped  the  piece  of  metal  and  pulled 
it  out  of  the  deer.  He  then  took  the 
deer  by  the  horns  and  led  it  to  the 
side  of  the  road.  After  a few  minutes 
the  deer  regained  its  senses  and  took 
off  running  through  the  field  and  into 
the  woods,  seeming  to  have  no  ill 
effects  from  its  tangle  with  the  car.— 
District  Game  Protector  David  L. 
Moyer,  Jim  Thorpe. 
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Plenty  of  Turkeys 

BRADFORD  COUNTY- The  abun- 
dant food  supply  throughout  the  “big 
woods”  kept  the  turkeys  well  scat- 
tered throughout  the  season  making  it 
a little  more  difficult  locating  the  birds 
this  year.  The  lack  of  good  tracking 
snow  and  a below  normal  hunting 
pressure  after  the  first  day  of  the  sea- 
son also  affected  the  harvest.  It  ap- 
pears that  we  will  have  a very  large 
number  of  birds  wintering  over 
throughout  our  turkey  range. 

The  rainy,  foggy  weather  resulted 
in  a light  bear  kill  when  we  were  ex- 
pecting a very  high  kill  here  in  Brad- 
ford County  due  to  the  unusually  high 
bear  population  this  year.  — District 
Game  Protector  Richard  W.  Donahoe, 
Troy. 

He  Likes  Weasels 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - In  the 
month  of  May  our  local  banker  from 
Pine  Grove  observed  numerous  grack- 
les  or  blackbirds  flying  in  circles  and 
swooping  down  in  his  Christmas  tree 
plantation.  Upon  investigation  he  saw 
a large  weasel  feasting  on  the  young 
grackles  in  their  nests  and  claims  the 
weasel  destroyed  numerous  nests  of 
grackles.  He  protects  the  weasels  in 
his  tree  plantation  because  the  grackles 
damage  the  buds  on  young  or  small 
Christmas  trees  in  the  spring  of  each 
year.— Acting  District  Game  Protector 
F.  M.  Spancake,  Pine  Grove. 

Deer  Check  Well  Received 

The  interest  and  cooperation  shown 
by  sportsmen  in  presenting  deer  for 
examination  at  the  deer  checking  sta- 
tion near  Tunkhannock  was  amazing. 
Many  sportsmen  drove  a considerable 
distance  out  of  the  way  in  order  to 
make  a stop  at  the  checking  station.  It 
certainly  is  an  eye  opener  to  hear  the 
favorable  comments  from  nonresident 
hunters  about  the  excellent  deer  hunt- 
ing they  have  enjoyed  wherever  they 
were  hunting  in  Pennsylvania.— C. I. A. 
Stephen  A.  Kish,  Avoca. 


Happy  Kaintucks 

McKEAN  COUNTY-Due  to  the 
lack  of  snow  and  the  low  number  of 
hunters,  the  bear  kill  was  light  this 
year  in  this  district.  This,  however, 
did  not  dampen  the  spirit  of  four  non- 
resident hunters  from  Kentucky  who 
hunted  here.  They  were  out  each  day 
of  the  week  looking  for  a bear.  Then 
came  the  opening  day  of  the  buck 
season.  They  were  right  back  out  there 
and  three  of  the  four  men  killed  legal 
bucks  before  noon  on  the  first  day 
and  sure  enough  a nice  large  black 
bear  came  right  out  to  them  and 
smelled  the  dead  buck  one  of  the  men 
had  killed.  They  are  coming  back  for 
him  next  year.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Robert  H.  Myers,  Mt.  Jewett. 

Lehigh  Produces  Fine  Bucks 

LEHIGH  COUNTY- It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  on  the  first  day  of 
the  1965  antlered  deer  season  myself 
and  the  Deputies  in  Lehigh  County 
personally  checked  some  45  antlered 
deer— needless  to  say  it  was  a good 
day’s  kill  and  showed  what  type  ant- 
lers a whitetail  will  grow  if  he  has 
plenty  of  food.  There  were  only  two 
spike  bucks  checked  among  the  45 
bucks  on  the  first  day.  Approximately 
70  percent  were  eight-pointers  and 
the  big  boy  of  the  day  was  a beautiful 
12-pointer.  — District  Game  Protector 
K.  L.  Hess,  Allentown. 
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Nonresidents  Appreciative 

LUZERNE  COUNTY -It  appears 
that  at  times,  most  of  us  native  Penn- 
sylvanians take  the  unlimited  outdoor 
opportunities  for  granted.  During  the 
hunting  season  when  we  are  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  outdoor 
recreational  facilities  with  hunters 
from  other  states  we  find  that  they  are 
most  appreciative  of  what  we  so  often 
forget.  It  is  most  refreshing  and  pleas- 
ant to  hear  so  many  nonresident  hunt- 
ers speak  in  glowing  terms  of  our 
recreational  opportunities.  — District 
Game  Protector  Howard  W.  Bower, 
Jr.,  Wilkes-Barre. 

A Lot  of  Wasted  Venison 

INDIANA  COUN TT— During  the 
month  of  November,  I had  53  deer 
killed  on  the  highway  in  my  district. 
I believe  this  is  the  largest  number 
I have  had  in  a district  since  I have 
been  a Game  Protector.  — District 
Game  Protector  Anthony  J.  Zaycosky, 
Indiana. 

Hm m in — Makes  You  Wonder 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - The 
following  sign  was  placed  on  one  of 
the  gates  leading  to  State  Game  Lands 
No.  49  in  Fulton  County.  NOTICE: 
Save  your  legs.  No  game  in  here.  None 
stocked.  No  feed.— L.M.O.  William  H. 
Shaffer,  Huntingdon. 

Treed ! 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - The  first 
day  of  small  game  season  found  3 
local  sportsmen  treed.  They  were 
hunting  grouse  and  woodchuck  in  a 
pasture  field  when  a bull  arrived  on 
the  scene.  He  soon  had  them  looking 
down  from  3 nearby  trees.  They  spent 
a good  share  of  the  afternoon  there 
before  escaping.  Since  their  ordeal  has 
been  noised  around,  that  pasture  is 
the  best  unposted  GAME  REFUGE 
in  the  area.— District  Game  Protector 
A.  Dean  Rockwell,  Sayre. 


Thanks  for  the  Help 

BLAIR  COUNTY  - This  hunting 
season  we  have  received  excellent 
cooperation  from  the  news  media  of 
all  sources.  Local  radio,  TV  and  net- 
work programs  and  the  local  news- 
papers have  all  given  good  outdoor 
coverage.  This  helps  the  sportsmen 
keep  up  to  date  as  well  as  the  non- 
hunters.—District  Game  Protector  Paul 
R.  Miller,  Bellwood. 

Very  Appropriate 

MONTOUR  AND  N.  NORTHUM- 
BERLAND COUNTIES— On  Novem- 
ber 29,  1965,  I received  a call  from  a 
man  who  informed  me  that  he  had 
killed  a large  doe  deer  on  Route  147 
west  of  Northumberland.  In  the  rou- 
tine questioning  as  to  the  make,  model 
and  estimated  damage  of  his  vehicle 
I received  the  following  reply:  “1938 
Packard  Hearse.  Damage  $30.”  What 
next?— District  Game  Protector  George 
Dieffenderfer,  Milton. 

Old-Timers  Are  Tough 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - Occasion- 
ally, we  find  an  elderly  hunter  who 
really  enjoys  the  hunting  sport.  This 
was  the  case  on  November  20  when 
Deputy  Muendlein  and  I checked  a 
gentleman  with  3 rabbits  at  9:30  a.m. 
near  Dorrance  corners.  He  had  hunted 
the  heavy  slashings  since  starting  time 
and  was  still  going  strong.  We  thought 
it  amazing  for  Nick  Warner,  of  Wap- 
wallopen,  R.  D.,  to  be  hunting  this 
tough  cover  considering  that  his  last 
birthday  was  his  80th.— District  Game 
Protector  Robert  W.  Nolf,  Conyng- 
ham. 

A Few  Left 

CLINTON  COUN TY —During  bear 
season,  Russell  Shoemaker,  of  R.  D., 
Lock  Haven,  while  hunting  on  a tract 
of  land  adjacent  to  Game  Lands  No. 
89,  killed  a 32-pound  bobcat.  Congrat- 
ulations on  a fine  trophy!  — District 
Game  Protector  John  B.  Hancock,  Mill 
Hall. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 


PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 


STATE  CONSERVATIONIST  OF  THE 
YEAR  AWARD  was  presented  to  Gover- 
nor William  W.  Scranton,  for  his  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servation. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMIS- 
SIONER Robert  E.  Fasnacht  (at  right) 
accepts  Wildlife  Conservationist  of  the 
Year  Award  from  Oscar  A.  Becker,  past 
president  of  PFSC. 


Conservationists  Honored 


The  first  Governor’s  Conservation 
Awards  Banquet  was  held  at  the  Holi- 
day Inn  Town  in  Harrisburg  on  De- 
cember 7,  1965. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
and  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation, 
presented  ten  Conservation  Awards. 

Ten  Pennsylvanians  and  conserva- 
tion groups  were  honored  with  awards, 
including  Governor  Scranton  who  was 
presented  with  the  top  award  for  his 
contribution  to  the  conservation  effort 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Award  winners  were:  Robert  E. 
Fasnacht,  Wildlife  Conservationist  of 
the  Year.  For  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishment during  the  year  which  has 
made  a significant  contribution  to  the 
management  and  restoration  of  wild- 
life. 


Ivan  McKeever,  Soil  Conservationist 
of  the  Year.  For  the  outstanding  soil 
conservation  effort  in  the  state  during 
the  year  who  has  accomplished  the 
most  in  all  phases  of  soil  conservation 
programs. 

William  E.  Guckert,  Water  Conser- 
vationist of  the  Year.  For  the  outstand- 
ing water  conservation  effort  during 
the  year  in  the  state,  to  wise  use  and 
impact  on  others.  Including  water  pol- 
lution control,  wetlands,  preservation, 
estuarine  conservation  and  protection 
for  wild  or  natural  rivers. 

Dr.  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  Forest 
Conservationist  of  the  Year.  For  the 
outstanding  forest  conservation  effort 
in  the  state  during  the  year  of  tree 
planting,  timber  stand  improvement, 
fire  prevention  and  development  of 
multiple-use  program  on  forest  lands. 

Charles  W.  Stoddart,  Conservation 
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Educator  of  the  Year.  For  the  most 
outstanding  effort  in  conservation  edu- 
cation in  the  state  during  the  year, 
accomplished  and  demonstrated  by 
recognized  educational  methods  di- 
rected toward  the  wise  use  or  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources. 

Pennsylvania  Youth  Forestry  Camp 
No.  1,  Youth  Conservationist  of  the 
Year.  For  the  outstanding  ability,  lead- 
ership and  accomplishment  in  conser- 
vation effort  (under  the  age  of  21 
years)  during  the  year. 

John  F.  Laudadio,  Legislative  Con- 
servationist of  the  Year.  For  the  most 
outstanding  conservation  effort  during 
the  year  on  behalf  of  resource  conser- 
vation in  the  state  legislature,  promo- 


tion of  beneficial  natural  resource 
legislation. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  and  Fred 
Jones,  Conservation  Communications 
Award  of  the  Year.  For  the  outstand- 
ing conservation  effort  in  the  state 
during  the  year  in  accomplishing  the 
most  in  creating  a public  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  natural  resource 
conservation. 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Wom- 
en’s Clubs,  Conservation  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Year.  For  the  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  conservation  effort 
and  keen  interest  on  projects  and  pro- 
grams within  the  state  and  having 
evolved  an  action  program  stemming 
from  that  interest. 


PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 

LEGISLATIVE  CONSERVATIONIST  of  the  Year  John  F.  Laudadio  (center)  is  con- 
gratulated by  Frank  E.  Masland,  Jr.,  Toastmaster  of  the  Awards  Ceremony,  and 
Governor  William  W.  Scranton. 


Tflile tCifie  &<toi£enettce  "Will  “THeet  in 

The  North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources  Conference  will  be 
held  March  13-16  in  Pittsburgh.  Gathering  at  the  Golden  Hilton  in  downtown 
Pittsburgh,  the  occasion  will  mark  the  first  time  for  this  conservation  con- 
ference in  Pennsylvania. 
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Some  1965 

Pennsylvania 

Trophies 


Left  Photo  by  C ir  D Studio,  Right  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

TWO  TOP  TROPHIES  are  (left)  a huge  bear  weighing  550  pounds  taken  by  Ralph  E.  Hughes,  of 
Osceola  Mills.  The  bear  was  killed  near  Black  Moshannon  in  Centre  County.  At  right,  Stan 
Forbes,  Game  Commission  Biologist,  admires  a trophy  whitetail  taken  by  Jay  Kesner,  Shippen- 
ville  postmaster. 


A COUPLE  OF  dandy  whitetails!  At  left  a 16-pointer  taken  by  Harold  Seibert,  of  Hershey.  At 
right  Jack  Manning  and  son,  Jim,  check  the  spread  on  his  fine  Venango  County  buck. 

Photo  at  left  by  Lebanon  Daily  News,  Photo  at  right  by  PGC  Bob  Parlaman 
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FATHER  AND  SON  collected  Clarion  County  bucks  on  opening  day.  Emerson  Cald- 
well and  son,  Jim,  of  Clarion,  are  a happy  pair.  At  right,  the  first  buck  through  the 
Clarion  station  was  this  7-pointer  taken  by  Darrell  Frederick,  Jr.,  of  Knox. 


Deer  Check  Stations  1965 


COMMISSION  BIOLOGIST  Arnold  Hayden  checks  Ed  Papps'  Tioga  County  buck  at 
the  Tunkhannock  deer  check  station.  Susquehanna  County  trophy  at  right  is  this 
splendid  15-pointer  taken  by  Gerald  Gertion,  of  Montrose.  pgc  Photos  by  Steve  Kish 
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WHO  SAYS  THERE  are  no  rabbits  in  Pennsylvania?  Fred  Lamborn,  Richard  John- 
son, Robert  Main,  Ronald  Harrack  and  Franklin  Coleman  don't  agree.  Here  is  their 
two-day  bag  limit  in  Tioga  County  during  the  1965  small  game  season.  All  men  are 
from  the  Nottingham  area. 


♦ 
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BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  CHARTS 

StyTtatuHtaliy  'Kkmvk  TOUcCU^e  rfxtctt  NED  SMITH 


SET  NO.  1— $2  (tax  included) 

Winter  Birds 

Marsh  and  Water  Birds 

Waterfowl 

Birds  of  Prey 

SET  NO.  2— $2  (tax  included) 

Birds  of  the  Forest 
Birds  of  Field  and  Garden 
Mammals  of  Farm  and  Woodlot 
Mammals  of  the  Mountains 


ORDER  FORM 

Enclosed  is  ($2)  ($4)  for  (set  1)  and/or  (Set  2) 
(Check  one)  (Check  one  or  both) 


Name 

Address 


City 


Zip  Code 


Make  checks  or  money  order  payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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1,500  Certified  at  Tyrone  Area  High  School 


By  John  C.  Behel 
Hunter  Safety  Coordinator 


Photo  by  Mrs.  Vergie  Werner 

A HIGHLY  SUCCESSFUL  hunter  safety  program  was  initiated  at  Tyrone  High  School 
last  year.  Cooperating  were,  seated,  left  to  right— James  Gardner,  Dorothy  Bayer, 
June  Peters,  Robert  Bubb;  standing — Joseph  S.  Chick,  Huntingdon,  Conservation 
Information  Assistant,  William  H.  Baker,  Carl  DeCaspers,  William  Gorman,  Tyrone 
Deputy  Game  Protector,  and  Paul  R.  Miller,  Bellwood,  District  Game  Protector. 


TYRONE  Area  High  School  became 
the  first  to  initiate  a special  hunter 
safety  program  in  Pennsylvania  to  the 
entire  student  body.  Keeping  in  mind 
that  more  than  half  of  all  accidents 
with  firearms  occur  in  the  home,  both 
boys  and  girls,  hunters  and  nonhunt- 
ers, received  instruction  in  firearm 
safety  education. 

Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  the  classes  were 
held  daily  throughout  a one-week 
period  prior  to  the  hunting  season. 


This  pilot  project  was  held  with  more 
than  1,500  students  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school.  As  a part  of  the 
hunter  safety  course  an  attitude  inven- 
tory in  firearm  and  hunter  safety  edu- 
cation which  was  developed  by  Dr. 
Frank  Anthony,  Associate  Professor, 
Agricultural  Education,  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  was  given  to 
the  students  before  and  after  the 
classes  to  see  how  they  were  influ- 
enced by  hunter  safety  training. 

The  purpose  of  Pennsylvania’s 
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Hunter  Safety  Program  is:  to  reduce 
hunting  accidents,  to  teach  safe  han- 
dling of  firearms  and  archery  equip- 
ment, to  teach  safe  hunting  practices, 
to  impart  knowledge  and  respect  of 
game  laws,  to  promote  landowner- 
sportsman  relations,  and  good  outdoor 
manners. 

Firearms  are  found  in  millions  of 
Pennsylvania  homes.  Participation  in 
the  sports  of  hunting  and  shooting  is 
increasing  at  a faster  rate  than  that  of 
population  increase.  This  demands 
the  development  of  sportsmen  who  are 
considerate  and  respectful  of  others. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  any  success 
in  Pennsylvania’s  Hunter  Safety  Pro- 
gram goes  to  the  instructors  who 
have  freely  given  much  time  and 
effort  to  teach  hunter  safety  training. 
Deputy  Game  Protector  William  Gor- 
man, who  has  given  hunter  safety  in- 
struction to  many  students  and  sports- 
men’s clubs,  worked  with  the  school 
officials  and  was  instrumental  in  get- 
ting the  program  initiated  in  the 
Tyrone  Area  High  School. 

To  present  hunter  safety  training  on 
such  a large  scale  required  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  the  school, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion’s District  Game  Protectors  from 


Photo  by  Mrs.  Vergie  Werner 

WILLIAM  GORMAN,  Tyrone,  Deputy 
Game  Protector  (right),  instructs  Phillip 
Boa  I in  the  safe  method  of  stringing  a 
bow,  as  Myra  Kimmel  (center)  looks  on. 

the  southcentral  division  who  worked 
with  District  Game  Protector  Paul  R. 
Miller  of  Bellwood. 


HUNTER  SAFETY  INSTRUCTOR  Harry  Onspaugh  demonstrates  firearms  at  the 
Meadville  Sportsmen's  Club.  Forty-five  students  received  instruction  here  last  year 
in  safe  gun  handling.  Photo  by  Edward  T.  Gray 
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Archery's  Future  May  Depend  on  « 


Family  Fun 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author 


AS  I was  about  to  coax  another 
column  out  of  my  typewriter  for 
this  month,  a welcome  letter  came 
from  Horace  F.  Martin,  of  Downing- 
town,  R.  D.  1.  It  was  most  timely  be- 
cause the  master  plan  for  this  month 
was  to  try  to  help  archery  clubs  hold 
their  memberships. 

It  was  mentioned  here  last  fall  that 
far  too  many  people  become  momen- 
tarily excited  about  archery  and  then 
fall  by  the  wayside.  While  there  are 
many  reasons  for  it,  probably  the 
most  obvious  one  is  simply  loss  of  in- 
terest. However,  behind  this  loss  of 


interest  rests  a number  of  problems 
which  can  be  cured. 

Consequently,  Horace  inadvertently 
wrote  part  of  this  month’s  column  by 
expressing  some  of  my  own  thoughts. 
He  said  in  part,  “We  have  an  indoor 
archery  range  called  Brandywine  Bow- 
men located  at  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus Hall  on  Market  Street  in  West 
Chester.  This  club  just  recently  cele- 
brated its  first  successful  yearly  ban- 
quet. . . .”  Right  here  Horace  hit  on 
one  of  the  most  important  assists  to 
organized  archery. 

But,  let’s  go  on.  Horace  also  says, 
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“What  we  would  like  to  do  at  our 
club  is  to  teach  beginners  and  those 
interested  in  archery  both  the  use  of 
bow  and  bow  safety.  What  we  would 
like  to  do  is  to  sell  archery  as  it  has 
never  been  sold  before.  We  have  avail- 
able 15  instructors  who  have  success- 
fully passed  their  examinations  from 
National  Rifle  Association  and  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission.  What  we 
need  is  literature  and  movies  to  show 
to  families  of  archers  and  to  those 
who  have  never  shot  before  to  school 
them  in  archery. 

“It  is  hard  to  hold  all  archers.  For 
some  reason  or  another,  they  really  go 
for  it  strong  and  attend  every  shoot 
possible.  Then  they  taper  off  to  no 
shooting  at  all.  The  reason  for  this 
I think  is  due  to  family  problems 
wherein  a wife  gets  tired  of  her  mate 
leaving  her  at  home  all  the  time.” 
Horace  had  some  other  thoughts,  but 
these  expressed  here  are  especially 
appropriate  to  our  current  subject. 

We  touched  lightly  on  this  subject 
here  before,  but  the  hazards  which 
face  all  archery  clubs  across  the  coun- 
try are  so  obvious  that  it  is  time  all 
of  us  take  a real  hard  look  at  what  is 
wrong  with  our  programs.  An  archery 
club  is  very  much  like  a high  school 
football  squad  just  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  fall  term.  A real  mob  of 
youngsters  shows  up  to  get  into  the 
game,  and  there  is  plenty  of  raw  ma- 
terial to  draw  from.  However,  by  the 
end  of  the  first  month,  there  is  only  a 
relative  handful  of  boys  still  out 
there  sweating  and  hoping.  The  same 
is  true  in  all  other  sports.  Yet,  these 
same  youngsters  who  dropped  out 
when  they  saw  they  had  no  chance  for 
the  big  time  can  be  found  playing 
sandlot  games  in  the  same  sport  or 
directing  their  activities  elsewhere. 
The  desire  was  there,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  maintain  it. 

It  is  a simple  fact  of  human  nature 
that  a person  must  get  something  out 
of  his  effort  if  his  interest  is  to  be 
maintained.  And,  fortunately  not 
everyone  is  interested  in  getting  the 


same  return  for  his  efforts.  Some  of 
the  very  best  members  in  archery 
clubs  with  which  I am  acquainted 
have  been  those  who  were  only  medi- 
ocre on  the  firing  line.  They  got  their 
kicks  out  of  fellowship  and  participa- 
tion in  the  various  other  activities 
associated  with  the  club.  Everyone 
must  have  something  to  do!  A wise 
president  will  find  things  to  do  at  all 
times,  but  more  particularly  when  the 
shoots  are  being  held.  Each  regular 
shoot  is  a little  climax  in  the  shooting 
season. 

It  was  noteworthy  that  the  Brandy- 
wine Bowmen  had  their  first  annual 
banquet.  And,  here  is  a club  which 
confines  its  shooting  to  indoors  where 
it  is  even  tougher  to  maintain  interest. 
Certainly,  every  club  should  plan  an 
annual  banquet. 

In  the  average  organization,  there 
are  members  from  various  walks  of 
life.  Some  of  them,  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  work,  are  unable  to  actively 
participate  during  daytime  activities. 
Yet,  they  will  enjoy  a night  on  the 
town  with  their  spouses  if  a good  pro- 
gram is  provided.  Of  course,  a loosely 
thrown  together  archery  club  banquet 
can  backfire  and  kill  interest  rather 
than  encourage  it.  We  covered  this 
one  rather  thoroughly  in  February, 
1964  (Target— Entertainment).  But,  in 
any  event,  your  annual  banquet  should 
either  be  the  start  of  a new  archery 
season  or  the  culmination  of  the  cur- 
rent one. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a guest  at 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  East  Penn 
Archery  Conference  last  November. 
Henry  Fulmer,  Boyertown,  president 
of  the  conference,  and  Sherwood 
Schoch,  program  chairman,  had  every 
detail  of  this  rollicking  event  well 
planned.  Anyone  who  attended  could 
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not  help  but  be  impressed  with  the 
enthusiasm  and  good  fellowship  that 
exists  among  the  Dutchmen  in  the 
Southeast.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence 
that  this  is  one  of  the  hot  spots  in 
archery  in  the  country. 

The  enthusiasm  and  fellowship  en- 
gendered by  the  annual  get-together 
should  carry  forward  into  the  season. 
There  is  always  plenty  of  time  while 
the  snow  flies  to  make  plans  to  insure 
that  everyone  in  the  club  will  have 
something  to  which  they  can  look 
forward  and  which  will  attract  non- 
members to  the  fold. 


BOW  HUNTERS  LIKE  to  practice  on  life- 
size  targets.  It's  more  fun  than  shooting 
at  the  formal  "bull's-eye." 


space,  and  archery  extends  to  every 
woodlot,  field,  and  available  empty 
building  across  the  face  of  the  na- 
tion where  there  are  active  archers. 

The  famous  Forks ville  Festival  pro- 
vides annual  proof  of  how  interest 
can  be  maintained  among  all  archers 
regardless  of  their  scores.  While  it 
would  be  financially  impractical  for 
the  average  club  to  attempt  to  dupli- 
cate what  is  provided  at  Forksville, 
certainly  some  of  the  devices  used  to 
hold  interest  there  will  work  equally 
well  on  a local  level.  Three-dimen- 
sional animal  targets  are  always  pop- 
ular. They  can  be  constructed  at  a 
small  cash  outlay  or  purchased  com- 
mercially for  a reasonable  price.  These 
styrofoam  and  burlap  figures  will  take 
a lot  of  punishment  and  will  bring  out 
the  shooters. 

Each  club  has  members  or  friends 
with  enough  imagination  and  mechan- 
ical ability  to  animate  targets.  There 
are  always  old  washing  machine  mo- 
tors and  other  odds  and  ends  of  me- 
chanical equipment  which  can  be  con- 
verted to  good  use  at  the  archery 
range. 

Not  only  will  you  encourage  par- 
ticipation by  the  entire  family,  you 
will  avoid  the  marital  problems  which 
do  arise  when  the  breadwinner  is 
away  each  Sunday  during  the  tourna- 
ment season.  You  will  be  able  to  hold 
and  encourage  those  who  are  not  so 
proficient  on  the  target  line. 


Even  those  who  have  been  in  the 
top  spot  in  their  club,  conference,  or 
even  in  the  state  shoots,  feel  a need 
for  something  more  than  high  scores 
when  the  pressure  is  off  and  they  start 
to  slide.  Don’t  envy  those  who  are  at 
the  top.  The  extreme  pressure  which 
is  on  them  at  all  times  takes  much  of 
the  pleasure  out  of  the  game.  This  is 
not  meant  to  discourage  anyone  from 
trying  to  excel,  for  there  is  another 
type  of  pleasure  which  is  available  to 
those  who  come  out  on  top.  Never- 
theless, the  winner’s  circle  is  a small 


More  Interesting  Targets 

Aside  from  the  animal  and  bird 
targets  which  can  be  purchased  or 
constructed,  there  are  simple  devices 
such  as  balloon  breaking.  Even  this 
can  be  made  more  interesting  using 
various  size  balloons  and  inserting  one 
or  several  inside  each  other  so  that 
the  target  gets  progressively  smaller. 

The  popular  “turkey  shoots”  can  be 
used  as  a money  maker  with  anything 
from  cash  to  actual  turkeys  as  the 
prize.  A takeoff  on  this  which  has 
been  used  successfully  will  encourage 
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all  classses  of  shooters.  Instead  of 
using  one  central  dot  or  crossed  lines 
as  a target,  additional  dots  or  crosses 
can  be  placed  on  the  target  at  the 
four  points  of  the  compass.  Although 
everyone  will  naturally  shoot  for  the 
center  one,  the  winner  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  arrow  which  is  closest 
to  any  of  the  symbols  drawn  on  the 
target.  This  gives  everybody  a good 
chance  to  win  since  stray  arrows  may 
actually  claim  the  prize.  This  and 
other  events  can  be  used  on  a cash 
percentage  basis  so  that  the  club  gets 
a reasonable  share  of  the  take  on  each 
shoot. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  create  ac- 
tivity in  a club  is  to  get  it  into  debt. 
This  must  be  done  with  common  sense 
so  that  the  club  does  not  over-extend 
itself,  but  sharing  a common  burden 
will  engender  activity  in  any  group. 
If  archery  is  to  hold  its  own  among 
the  other  participating  sports,  and 
deserve  to  claim  the  time  of  those 
who  fall  in  love  with  it,  then  it  must 
provide  a well-rounded  program  that 
will  bring  out  all  members  of  the 
family. 

There  is  at  least  one  more  important 
factor  to  consider.  How  do  you  get 
your  members?  And,  what  do  you  do 
with  them  after  you  get  them?  This  is 
one  of  the  weakest  areas  in  archery 
today. 

Anyone  who  hunts  with  the  bow  or 
who  engages  in  archery  tournaments 
across  the  country  has  an  obligation 
to  the  sport.  Yet,  you  might  be  sur- 
prised how  many  do  not  belong  to  a 
club  simply  because  they  were  never 
asked!  Ask  them. 

The  best  way  to  dig  out  those  who 
have  an  interest,  but  who  do  not  be- 
long to  a club,  is  to  organize  a mem- 
bership drive.  Find  out  who  the  people 
are  who  are  going  it  alone.  One  way 
is  to  watch  the  newspaper  during  the 
hunting  season  to  see  who  shoots  a 
deer.  Check  backyards  for  archery 
targets  to  locate  potential  members 
who  think  they  aren’t  good  enough  to 
be  asked.  Too  many  tyros  are  dis- 


couraged because  all  they  read  about 
are  the  hot  rocks  who  get  their  pic- 
tures in  the  newspaper  for  shooting 
the  highest  scores  or  for  killing  a deer. 

Assign  members  to  these  lost  souls 
and  bring  them  into  the  fold.  You  will 
be  surprised  how  many  will  feel  hon- 
ored, or  at  least  flattered,  that  you 
want  them. 

Once  you  get  their  money,  for  heav- 
en’s sake  put  them  to  work.  Don’t  let 
them  sit  around  idle  until  they  find 
out  that  they  can  get  away  with  it  like 


ANIMATED  TARGETS  like  this  duck  in 
flight  offer  interesting  shooting  for  the 
entire  family. 

the  rest  of  you  clods.  They  expect  it. 

And,  a working  club  is  a club  that 
is  going  places! 

The  president  and  secretary  who 
get  stuck  with  all  the  work  deserve  to. 
Elect  a president  who  annoys  you  by 
always  wanting  to  do  something.  He 
won’t  ask  you  to  do  more  than  your 
share,  because  a good  organizer  will 
spread  the  work  around.  And,  if  he  is 
a smart  organizer,  he  won’t  have  much 
to  do  himself.  He’ll  be  too  busy  doing 
his  proper  job  of  running  the  club.  He 
will  push  a program  that  includes 
every  member  of  the  family. 
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BALLOON  BREAKING  is  always  a pop- 
ular diversion.  The  pop  which  accom- 
panies a hit  is  the  marksman's  reward. 


There  is  certainly  no  intent  here  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  encour- 
aging competition.  We  do  not  want 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
indeed  a sport  deserving  of  the  name 
in  every  respect.  The  fact  that  it  is  to 
become  part  of  future  Olympics  is  in 
itself  proof  of  the  recognition  being 
given  archery  around  the  world.  But, 
if  we  are  going  to  develop  and  main- 
tain interest  so  that  we  can  attract 
youngsters  as  well  as  adults  to  the 
sport,  and  hold  them,  there  is  nothing 
vvrong  with  having  some  fun  along 
the  way. 


Photo  above  by  Karl  Maslowski 

THE  BEAVER  IS  the  king  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania furbearers  (above).  The  1966 
trapping  season  for  the  big  flat  tails  be- 
gins on  February  12  at  7:00  a.m.  and 
continues  to  March  13.  His  lesser  cousin, 
the  muskrat  (at  left),  may  also  be  trapped 
during  the  beaver  season. 

Photo  at  left  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 
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DANNY  BECAME  so  interested  in  bird  boxes  that  he  started  an 
assembly  line  procedure. 

Strictly  for  the  Birds 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


DANNY  became  intensely  inter- 
ested in  birds.  Perhaps  this  is 
natural  for  a boy  who  has  found  a 
strong  love  and  meaning  in  the  out- 
doors. He  seemed  to  set  aside  the 
variety  of  songbirds  as  though  they 
were  very  special  creatures  of  nature. 


Their  graceful  and  seemingly  effort- 
less manner  of  flight,  their  gay,  cheer- 
ful songs,  their  many  bright  colors 
and  feather  patterns,  and  their  mys- 
terious disappearance  in  the  autumn 
and  reappearance  in  spring  intrigued 
Danny.  He  was  thrilled  when  he 
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BIRDHOUSE  STYLES  are  compared  as 
Danny's  science  class  presents  its  cre- 
ations for  teacher's  approval. 


learned  that  birds  would  be  included 
in  his  fourth  grade  science  course.  The 
unit  of  study  would  include  a work 
project  such  as  the  building  of  a bird- 
house  or  feeder  by  each  student.  This 
suited  Danny  just  fine!  And  for  those 
three  weeks  Danny  designed  and  built 
birdhouses  and  shelters  on  an  assem- 
bly line  basis.  The  basement  workshop 
almost  overflowed  with  houses  and 
shelters  before  the  unit  of  study 
passed  beyond  birds  to  an  introduc- 
tion to  magnets  and  magnetism!  The 
houses  were  intended  for  a variety  of 
songbirds,  but  an  extremely  large  one 
was  set  aside  as  a nesting  box  for 
wood  ducks  that  frequented  the 
sprawling  river  beside  Danny’s  home. 

The  prelude  to  the  birdhouse  as- 
sembly line  commenced  this  evening 
when  Danny  curled  up  on  the  sofa 
beside  Father.  Home  after  a busy  day 
of  work,  Father  was  scanning  the 
evening  press. 

“Dad,’  the  lad  questioned,  “I  heard 
today  that  birds  descended  from 
snakes.  How  can  that  be  so?” 

Father  folded  the  newspaper,  leaned 
back  against  the  sofa  and  thought  of 
all  the  possible  answers  he  might  say 
to  Danny.  He  knew  that  Sputnik  and 
our  own  space  program  caused  the 


public  to  clamor  for  more  emphasis 
on  science  in  public  schools.  The  re- 
sult was  a greatly  intensified  science 
program  down  to  and  including  the 
elementary  grades.  In  Danny’s  case, 
this  became  an  introductory  science 
course  which  touched  lightly  upon 
such  topics  as  insects,  electricity, 
plants  and  birds. 

“There  is  a line  of  thinking,”  Father 
said,  “that  birds  have  descended  from 
reptiles  as  evident  of  scales  on  their 
feet  and  legs.  Mind  you,  science  does 
not  know  for  sure,  Danny.  It  is  only  a 
theory  which  men  have  formulated 
as  they  try  to  trace  the  origin  of  life 
by  examining  fossil  rocks  that  were 
formed  millions  of  years  ago. 

“Science  thinks  that  all  life  is  re- 
lated. From  the  basic  rudiments  the 
Creator  fashioned  all  life  forms  that 
are  present  in  today’s  world.  Do  I 
make  myself  clear,”  Father  asked? 

“You’re  saying  that  the  Creator  had 
to  start  with  something,”  Danny  re- 
plied. 

“Exactly,  Son.  The  first  bird  may 
have  evolved  from  a snake,  or  at  least 
the  Creator  borrowed  the  scales,  which 
proved  so  successful,  to  fashion  the 
first  bird’s  legs. 

“Ornithologists,  those  who  make  a 
study  of  birds,”  Father  continued, 
“have  dug  into  the  past  and  concluded 
that  birds  lived  150  million  years  ago, 
at  the  time  dinosaurs  were  roaming 
the  earth.  One  of  these  earliest  birds, 
named  Archaeoplteryz,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  fossils,  about  the  size  of  our 
present  day  grouse.  It  had  a long 
lizardlike  tail,  but  the  body  was  cov- 
ered with  feathers.  And  from  this 
came  the  1,000  varieties  of  birds  that 
live  on  our  continent  today.  Can  you 
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name  some  of  the  birds  that  live  in 
our  region?”  Father  questioned. 

“Yes,”  Danny  replied.  “There  is  the 
starling,  robin,  wren,  bluebird,  king- 
fisher, brown  thrasher,  blue  jay,  cardi- 
nal, dove,  sparrow,  homed  owl,  night- 
hawk,  cedar  waxwing,  chimney  swift 
and  purple  martin.”  Pausing  a few 
moments,  Danny  assured  others  in- 
cluding the  red-headed  woodpecker, 
flicker,  grouse,  quail,  woodcock  and 
the  wild  ducks  and  geese. 

“You  sound  like  an  encyclopedia,” 
Father  remarked,  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  extent  of  the  lad’s  knowledge. 
“Where  did  you  learn  the  names  of  so 
many  birds?” 

“In  school,”  Danny  replied.  “Right 
now  we  are  studying  about  birds.  He 
thumbed  through  the  pages  of  his 
school  book  to  the  chapter  on  birds 
and  let  Father  scan  the  pages,  many 
printed  in  full  color. 

As  the  two  bird  admirers  leafed 
through  the  pages  they  read  numerous 
interesting  facts  about  some  well- 
known  birds.  A few  comments  are 
listed  below. 

1.  Ducks,  swimming  in  a lake,  never 
get  wet  for  their  feathers  are  oily 
and  waterproofed. 

2.  The  mockingbird  can  imitate  just 
about  any  other  bird  it  hears. 
Hence  its  name  “mocking”  bird. 

3.  The  tiny  hummingbird  can  fly 
backwards,  sideways  and  is  one  of 
the  most  amazing  fliers  in  bird- 
dom. 

4.  Chickadees,  cardinals,  quails  and 
many  woodpeckers  remain  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  winter. 
The  chickadee,  nuthatch  and 
brown  creeper  flit  from  tree  to  tree 
in  the  winter,  searching  for  insect 
eggs  and  wintering  larvae. 

5.  The  nighthawk  is  a close  relative 
of  the  whippoorwill,  flying  high 
in  the  air  lanes  at  night  to  catch 
insects. 

6.  Some  birds  feed  on  seeds,  others 
on  insects,  worms,  caterpillars, 
spiders,  fish  and  others  such  as 
the  owl  and  hawk,  eat  mice.  Each 


specie  feeds  on  some  one  food,  so 
there  is  little  duplication,  and 
hence  enough  food  for  all  to  sub- 
sist. 

7.  Many  songbirds  migrate  to  the 
warm  south  during  the  winter  in 
northern  states. 

8.  No  one  knows  exactly  what  tells 
the  birds  it  is  time  to  migrate  to 
their  southern  grounds  for  the 
winter.  Nor  are  we  sure  how  a 
bird  senses  direction.  We  do  know 
our  days  shorten  in  winter, 
lengthen  in  summer.  For  each  kind 
of  bird,  there  is  a certain  day- 
length  that  triggers  the  migration. 
And  the  timing  is  exact,  rarely 
varying  as  much  as  one  day! 

9.  Birds  build  a variety  of  homes. 
Some  peck  holes  in  tree  trunks 
(flicker),  then  later  others  (wood 
duck,  owl ) move  into  the  deserted 
home.  Some  build  nests  of  dried 
grass  and  mud  (robin,  marsh  wren, 
swift,  swallow,  Baltimore  oriole). 
Some  just  lay  eggs  on  gravel 
(nighthawk  and  killdeer).  Some 
excavate  holes  in  a clay  bank 
(kingfisher,  bank  swallow). 

10.  Some  birds  need  a helping  hand 
and  prefer  homes  built  by  boys. 

THE  PROJECT  BECAME  a natural  his- 
tory lesson  for  Danny.  Knowledge  of  bird 
habits  was  required  in  order  to  construct 
the  proper  kind  of  house. 
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THE  FATHER  AND  SON  team  built  a 
nesting  box  for  wood  ducks. 


“I  need  to  build  some  project  such 
as  a birdhouse  or  feeder  for  school,” 
Danny  mentioned.  “Will  you  help  me 
build  one  tonight?” 

“That  wouldn’t  be  quite  fair, 
Danny,”  Father  replied.  “The  teacher 
expects  you  to  build  it,  not  your 
father.  I will  give  you  some  soft  pine 
lumber,  but  you  will  have  to  decide 
what  type  house  you  wish  to  build 
and  do  the  actual  construction.” 
Laying  the  newspaper  and  science 
book  aside,  they  went  into  the  base- 
ment workshop.  Father  rummaged 
through  odd  pieces  of  boards.  He 
found  several  small  pieces  that  had 
been  planed  to  a half-inch  thickness. 

“Use  this  material,  Son,”  Father  sug- 
gested. Make  the  box  about  six  inches 
square,  with  a hip  roof  so  that  rain 
will  drain  from  the  boards.  I have  in- 
formation somewhere  which  tells  the 
proper  size  opening  for  the  various 
kinds  of  birds.  You  set  to  work  as- 
sembling the  house  while  I check  on 
that  detail.” 

Father  found  the  information  in  an 
encyclopedia.  The  author  suggested 
that  1”  opening  is  satisfactory  for  the 
wren;  VA"  opening  for  a bluebird;  2/i" 
opening  for  a martin.  Sparrows  will 
use  all  except  the  smallest  wren  open- 
ing which  is  too  tiny  for  their  entry. 

He  let  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
elapse  before  returning  to  the  work- 
shop, hoping  Danny  was  near  the  end 
of  his  project.  When  he  entered  the 
shop  he  found,  to  his  delight,  that 
Danny  had  assembled  a rather  good- 
looking  house,  complete  with  hip  roof 
and  perch. 

“Wonderful,  Son,”  Father  remarked. 
“A  bird  should  be  proud  to  build  a 
nest  in  that  shelter.  Did  you  decide 
what  bird  you  want  to  live  in  it?” 
“Just  a sparrow,”  Danny  replied. 
“Our  teacher  said  sparrows  were  con- 
sidered pests,  but  I like  them  anyway.” 
“Well  then,  a 1/2-inch  hole  will  give 
the  sparrow  entry,”  Father  said. 

Birdhouse  Assembly  Line 
During  the  ensuing  weeks,  Danny 
built  birdhouses  almost  on  an  assem- 


Bluebirds,  wrens,  wood  ducks, 
sparrows,  martins  are  some  that 
will  use  a house  readily.  Boxes 
should  be  placed  about  10  feet 
above  ground. 

11.  You  can  feed  birds  both  in  sum- 
mer and  winter.  When  you  start  a 
winter  feeding  program  you  must 
carry  it  through  until  spring  for 
the  birds  will  grow  to  depend  on 
the  feeder. 

12.  During  the  summer,  humming- 
birds will  sip  sugar  syrup  from 
bottles  decorated  like  flowers. 

13.  Cracked  corn,  sunflower  seeds, 
suet  or  beef  fat  are  good  foods 
for  a winter  feeder. 

14.  Many  birds  will  feign  injury  to 
mislead  a predator  intent  on  steal- 
ing its  eggs. 

15.  Waterfowl,  which  go  back  115 
million  years,  are  found  on  every 
continent  except  one— Antarctica. 
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bly  line  basis.  He  built  houses  of  in- 
finite shapes  and  sizes  with  a variety 
of  holes  to  accommodate  every  kind 
of  bird  imaginable.  His  enthusiasm 
spilled  over  into  bird  feeders  and  nest- 
ing boxes  for  wood  ducks.  Included  in 
the  array  of  houses  was  one  shelter 
made  from  a portion  of  hollow  log. 

“Do  you  think  any  bird  will  use  this 
log  house?”  Danny  asked. 

“More  likely  a gray  squirrel  will 
move  into  that  one,”  Father  replied. 

The  bird  study  unit  in  school  came 
at  a most  appropriate  time.  February 
and  early  March  are  the  best  months 
to  build  and  erect  houses  for  the  new 
spring  arrivals.  With  so  many  fourth 
grade  pupils  building  houses,  there 
f was  not  likely  to  be  a shortage  of 
housing  quarters  for  songsters  that  re- 
turn from  the  south  and  once  again 
brighten  the  life  of  Danny  and  other 
people  as  well. 


A HOLLOW  LOG  house  was  another  type 
of  shelter  that  interested  Danny. 


SUCCESSFUL  ON  his  first  turkey  hunt, 
Charlie  Zaimes  says  he'll  try  again  next 
year. 


Outdoor  Writers  Enjoy 
Turkey  Hunting  in 
Potter  County 

About  45  members  and  guests  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  As- 
sociation invaded  Potter  County  No- 
vember 5-6  in  an  attempt  to  track 
down  some  specimens  of  our  biggest 
game  bird.  Headquartering  at  Potato 
City  Hotel,  the  outdoor  scribes  were 
successful  in  “seeing”  turkeys,  but  few 
gobblers  bit  the  dust.  Charlie  Zaimes, 
P.R.  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Liquor  Control  Board,  was  the  only 
writer  that  GAME  NEWS  knows  of 
who  actually  shot  a turkey.  Several  of 
the  typewriter  hunters  saw  birds  but 
—that’s  all.  Game  Commission  person- 
nel attending  the  event  were  Dep.  Ex. 
Bob  Lichtenberger;  George  Weller, 
Supt.,  Howard  Nursery;  GN  Editor 
Geo.  Harrison;  and  Infor.  Writer  Jim 
Bashline.  Supv.  Morningstar,  CIA  Hin- 
man  and  Biologist  Hayden  from  the 
NC  Div.  were  on  hand  Saturday  to 
wish  the  hunters  “Good  Luck.” 
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Our  Cun  Man  Ponders  the  Question  « 


ALL  AMMUNITION  is  composed  of  four  basic  components.  In  spite  of  the  ballyhoo 
about  handloads,  factory  ammo  still  fills  the  needs  of  most  hunters.  The  group  above 
was  done  with  store-bought  loads. 


Are  Handloads  Better? 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  the  Authoi 


THROWING  down  a box  of  empty 
shells,  the  elderly  gentleman  asked 
when  he  could  have  them  loaded.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  used  all  his  fac- 
tory ammunition  in  sighting  in  his 
pump-action  rifle  but  that  he  did  not 
want  to  buy  any  more  because  he  in- 
tended to  use  nothing  but  handloads 
from  now  on.  Since  he  wanted  ammu- 
nition that  gave  instant  kills,  long- 
range  power,  and  absolute  accuracy 
he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  factory  loaded  shells.  His  reason 
for  this  was  that  he  had  just  recently 
learned  how  much  better  handloads 
were  than  factory  products.  It  seems  a 
relative  of  his  who  loaded  his  own 
shells  had  assured  him  that  he  could 
not  only  duplicate  a factory  load,  but 


give  him  one  that  would  be  far  su- 
perior. For  the  next  several  minutes, 
he  expounded  a tirade  against  factory 
ammo,  claiming  that  it  was  not  only 
low-powered  and  inaccurate  but  that 
it  was  assembled  at  a high  speed  and, 
he  believed,  that  most  of  the  cases 
didn’t  have  enough  powder  in  them. 
Stopping  only  long  enough  for  a 
breath  of  air,  he  related  to  me  a mass 
of  facts  about  the  advantages  of  using 
handloads,  and  he  ended  his  oration 
by  asking  me  to  load  his  shells  a little 
bit  better  than  the  ones  he  had  used 
in  trying  out  his  rifle. 

When  I finally  found  out  that  he 
had  never  used  handloads,  and  that  he 
fired  no  more  than  a box  of  shells  each 
year,  I handed  him  back  his  empty 
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cases.  I tried  to  explain  to  him  that  his 
rifle  was  a difficult  type  to  load  for 
and  that  it  would  have  to  be  shot-in 
again  if  he  switched  to  handloaded 
ammunition.  This  startled  him  a little, 
but  I think  his  biggest  surprise  came 
when  I told  him  that  what  he  asked 
of  me  was  impossible.  I frankly  told 
him  that  I could  neither  duplicate  a 
factory  load,  nor  could  I just  load 
him  a box  that  would  be  better.  Tak- 
ing one  of  his  empty  shells,  I loaded 
it  for  him  as  I explained  some  of  the 
problems  in  handloading  and  a few  of 
the  difficulties  that  he  could  experi- 
ence when  using  them.  As  I moved 
from  one  operation  to  another,  I 
pointed  out  the  various  factors  that 
can  contribute  to  poor  loading.  Failure 
to  check  the  empty  cases  thoroughly, 
trying  to  load  too  fast,  and  not  being 
precise  in  every  move  you  make  are 
some  of  the  common  errors  made  in 
handloading. 

Store-Bought  Shells  for  Some 

We  discussed  the  matter  for  quite 
some  time,  but  I am  certain  that  he 
left  my  shop  convinced  that  in  his  own 
case,  handloaded  shells  weren’t  for 
him.  I have  always  felt  that  this  type 
of  hunter,  who  uses  his  rifle  only  in 
the  hunting  season,  is  more  apt  to 
bring  home  his  game  if  his  rifle  con- 
tains store-bought  shells. 

With  the  tremendous  expansion  in 
home  loading,  there  is  a fast  growing 
philosophy  that  anything  put  together 
at  home  outdoes  by  a wide  margin 
what  can  be  purchased  over  the 
counter.  Hundreds  of  hunters  are 
shooting  away  their  factory  loads  just 
so  they  can  have  their  empty  cases  re- 
loaded. Pictures  showing  small  groups 
made  by  handloads  and  wide  spread 
groups  with  factory  ammunition  have 
misled  thousands  of  shooters  into  be- 
lieving that  their  only  hope  rests  in 
the  use  of  the  wonderful  handload.  I 
have  on  several  occasions  been  asked 
to  pull  the  factory  bullet  and  replace 
it  with  the  special  bullet  that  hand- 
loaders  use  so  that  the  shell  will  auto- 


matically become  more  accurate  and 
deadly.  Not  all  of  this  philosophy 
comes  from  advertising  or  the  articles 
on  handloading,  but  a good  bit  of  it 
comes  from  handloaders  who  claim 
they  have  something  better  than  the 
factory  product.  In  many  cases,  the 
man  who  makes  this  claim  is  far  from 
qualified  to  issue  any  such  statement. 

Are  handloaded  shells  better  than 
factory  loaded  shells  for  the  majority 
of  hunters  to  use?  To  answer  this 
straight  across  the  table  considering 
all  the  factors  involved,  I would  have 
to  answer,  “Absolutely  not.”  Remem- 
ber, I said  considering  all  the  factors 
involved.  I might  add  to  this  by  ad- 
mitting that  I have  a fair-sized  hand- 
loading shop  and  would  not  get  caught 
dead  in  the  woods  without  handloads 
in  my  rifle. 

To  clarify  a point  about  the  quality 
of  the  factory  load,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  into  the  factory 
loaded  shell  goes  research,  engineer- 
ing, testing  and  finances  that  no  home 
loader  could  ever  hope  to  equal.  The 
shell  you  buy  across  the  counter  is 
the  end  result  of  a long,  expensive 
process  and  carries  the  confidence  and 
integrity  of  its  manufacturer.  Even 
though  it  is  designed  for  the  mass  of 
shooters,  it  will  give  results  under  all 
conditions  that  only  a very  few  hand- 
loaders  could  produce.  The  pictures 
might  show  wide  spread  groups  from 
factory  ammunition,  but  in  a rifle  that 
has  the  ability  to  place  its  bullets  in  a 
small  area  with  handloaded  shells, 
the  factory  load  will  do  surprisingly 
well.  For  any  handloader  to  make  the 
assertion  that  he  can  equal  or  surpass 
factory  ammunition  for  the  general 
public’s  use  is  to  admit  bis  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  values  of  handload- 
ing. When  he  generates  the  feeling  in 
the  public  that  factory  shells  are  in- 
accurate, low-powered,  and  of  poor 
quality,  he  is  exposing  himself  as  one 
who  is  repeating  what  he  has  heard 
and  not  what  he  has  learned  from 
actual  testing.  Simply  because  the 
handloaded  shell  is  assembled  piece 
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by  piece  by  one  man  does  not  auto- 
matically make  it  superior. 

For  one  thing,  the  ammunition  man- 
ufacturers do  not  make  their  ballistic 
data  available  to  the  general  public, 
and,  for  this  very  reason  alone,  the 
homeloader  has  no  real  knowledge  of 
what  component  parts  were  used  in 
the  making  of  the  shell.  He  may  dupli- 
cate the  weight  of  the  bullet,  but  when 
he  gets  to  the  powder,  he  has  no  idea 
what  kind  or  type  has  been  used. 
Since  many  of  the  ammunition  makers 
publish  the  velocity  of  their  bullets, 
his  only  hope  is  to  use  his  loading 
manual  and  try  to  duplicate  the  veloc- 
ity. But  I have  found  that  loading 
manuals  vary  greatly,  and,  in  measur- 


CASE  SE  PARATION  stemming  from 
overworked  brass  can  be  serious. 


ing  the  speeds  of  various  loads  on 
my  chronograph,  I usually  found  them 
to  be  lower  than  those  printed  in  the 
manual.  I believe  the  handloader 
would  be  doing  more  of  a service  by 
offering  a quality  load  and  not  by 
implying  that  his  shells  were  superior 
to  the  factory’s.  A quality  load  would 
be  one  that  had  been  carefully  as- 
sembled, the  loader  using  high  grade 
component  parts  and  a powder  de- 
signed for  that  particular  case  — not 
necessarily  a maximum  power  load 
but  one  that  had  received  the  utmost 
attention  from  the  man  doing  the 


loading.  Just  to  ram  them  in  and  oi 
of  the  loading  press  and  slap  powd< 
and  bullets  in  them  without  care  ( 
concern  on  the  loader’s  part  is  boun 
to  have  a disastrous  end.  Just  as  tf 
painted  picture  portrays  the  ability  < 
the  artist,  so  does  the  loaded  she 
reveal  the  quality  of  the  loader.  N( 
everyone  who  picks  up  a brush  b< 
comes  an  artist;  neither  does  everyor 
who  buys  a loading  outfit  become 
competent  loader. 

Problems  with  handloads  vary  i 
the  type  of  rifle  used.  Bolt  action  rifl 
will  usually  handle  even  poorly  size 
shells.  This  is  because  the  shooter  ht 
his  hand  directly  on  the  bolt  hand] 
and  can  force  the  shell  into  the  chan 
ber  by  sheer  strength.  The  pump  a( 
tion  rifle  and  the  lever  action  rifle  ai 
more  apt  to  fail  if  a poorly  sized  she 
is  fed  into  their  chambers.  Since  th 
bolt  in  these  cases  is  worked  bac 
and  forth  by  a linkage  setup,  th 
shooter  cannot  apply  the  same  amour 
of  pressure  on  it.  Excessive  pressur 
on  the  user’s  part  might  bend  or  brea 
some  part  of  the  linkage.  Even  if  h 
succeeds  in  getting  the  shell  into  th 
chamber,  there  is  little  or  no  chanc 
of  his  getting  it  out.  Although  th 
loader  sizes  the  empty  case  properh 
brass  after  a period  of  time  and  us 
becomes  resilient,  and,  after  the  loac 
ing  die  sizes  the  empty  case  back  t 
its  original  dimensions,  it  will  nc 
hold  but  will  spring  back  out.  This  j 
only  a small  part  of  a thousandth  c 
an  inch,  but  it  is  enough  in  many  ir 
stances  to  leave  the  hunter  tryin 
feverishly  to  get  a shell  into  his  rifl 
as  his  game  departs. 

Loading  shells  for  clip-fed  rifles  ca 
be  rather  embarrassing.  A hundre 
miles  from  home,  the  hunter  may  dis 
cover  that  his  shells  are  too  long  to  g 
into  his  clip.  The  fellow  with  th 
99  Savage  with  the  rotary  magazin 
can  breathe  pure  fire  under  the  sam 
circumstances.  Here  the  loader  failei 
to  check  the  length  of  his  shells  fo 
these  types  of  rifles.  His  best  be 
would  have  been  either  to  try  then 
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n the  clip  or  magazine  they  were  to 
>e  used  in,  or  to  instruct  the  shooter 

0 try  them  before  he  began  hunting. 
Another  touchy  situation  arises  when 
he  shell  is  too  long  for  the  chamber 
!ind  the  bullet  is  forced  into  the  barrel 
md  sticks  there.  When  the  hunter  ex- 
racts  the  shell,  he  has  no  bullet  in  it, 
ind  his  rifle  is  overflowing  with  pow- 
ler.  A real  snow  melter  develops  when 
he  hunter  is  feeding  his  shells  into 

1 tubular  action  rifle  and  discovers, 
is  he  pushes  the  bullet  against  the  one 
n the  tube,  that  the  bullet  is  sliding 
3ack  into  the  shell  case.  Had  the 
oader  crimped  the  case  around  the 
proper  bullet,  this  would  not  have 
lappened. 

All  these  things  can  and  do  happen 
every  season,  and  any  one  of  them  can 
eause  a hunter  to  lose  his  game  and 
worse  yet  several  days  of  hunting. 
The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  each  one 
could  have  been  prevented  if  the  man 
at  the  loading  press  had  put  all  of 
himself  and  his  knowledge  into  each 
case.  Misfires  in  handloads  are  infre- 
quent, and  stories  about  handloaded 
ammunition  hitting  the  ground  fifty 
feet  in  front  of  the  rifle  are,  as  far  as 
I know,  simply  not  true. 

I suppose  of  all  the  problems  that 
face  the  hunter  using  handloads  the 
one  that  causes  the  most  concern  is 
the  burn  through.  If  he  was  unaware 
that  his  case  cracked  or  burned 
through,  it  usually  upsets  him  when  he 
discovers  it.  Removing  an  empty  case 
from  the  chamber  that  has  a black 
split  in  it  or  an  ugly  hole  through  it 
will  in  most  cases  send  a few  chills 
up  and  down  the  spine  of  the  user.  If 
it  is  a complete  separation  and  he  re- 
moves just  the  head  of  the  ease,  he 
will  not  only  be  somewhat  shaken, 
but  will  be  without  the  use  of  his 
rifle  until  the  body  of  the  empty  case 
can  be  removed.  The  burn  through  or 
case  separation  is  not  isolated  to  hand- 
loads alone.  This  can  very  easily  hap- 
pen in  any  gun  with  any  type  of  am- 
munition. I once  fired  the  first  shots 
out  of  a new  factory  220  Swift  using 


factory  ammunition  and  had  the  first 
two  shots  burn  large  holes  through  the 
sidewalls  of  the  cases.  After  the  first 
shot,  I disassembled  the  Swift  and 
checked  it  carefully.  There  was  not  a 
flaw,  scar,  nor  any  foreign  material  in 
the  chamber  or  on  the  bolt  face.  Satis- 
fied that  it  was  just  an  unusual  experi- 
ence, I fired  the  second  shot  with  ex- 
actly the  same  blow  back.  Again,  I 
took  the  rifle  apart  and  carefully 
looked  for  some  reason  that  would 
cause  two  new  factory  shells  to  come 
apart.  Still  there  was  not  one  thing  that 
could  be  seen  that  would  contribute 
to  the  failure  of  these  shells.  Mount- 


A CASE  BURN  THROUGH  means  escap- 
ing gas  in  the  action.  Not  too  likely  with 
factory  fodder. 


ing  the  rifle  on  the  bench,  I fired  it  a 
few  more  times,  and  it  functioned 
normally.  I finally  got  up  the  courage 
to  hold  it,  and,  although  I was  a bit 
shaky  about  pulling  the  trigger,  the 
rifle  gave  no  further  evidence  of  any 
form  of  malfunctioning.  To  this  day, 
it  is  a fine  chuck  rifle,  and  I have  no 
knowledge  of  any  more  trouble  with 
case  separations  or  burn  throughs.  I 
realize  that  the  chances  of  a separation 
or  a burn  through  are  more  likely  in  a 
handload  since  the  constant  use  of 
the  case  along  with  resizing  it  in  the 
loading  dies  shortens  its  life.  If  the 
loader  uses  common  sense  and  watches 
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for  signs  of  deterioration  in  the  empty 
cases,  the  possibility  of  this  type  of 
failure  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

These  are  some  of  the  common 
problems  that  can  beset  anyone  using 
handloads.  If  the  individual  is  not 
aware  of  these  hidden  troubles  or 
does  not  know  how  to  cope  with  them, 
he  can  be  embittered  against  hand- 
loading and  the  ones  who  are  partici- 
pating in  it.  In  reality,  the  failures 
rest  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
man  loading  the  shells.  It  is  up  to  him 
to  make  certain  that  his  shells  are  of 
good  quality,  and  he  should  feel  obli- 
gated to  make  his  customer  aware  of 
some  of  the  hazards  of  the  handloaded 
shell. 

Where  does  the  handload  fit  into  the 
picture,  and  are  they  any  good?  For 
the  man  who  shoots  a lot,  and  who 
wants  a load  that  gives  excellent  re- 
sults in  his  rifle,  there  is  nothing  in 
my  opinion  that  will  surpass  the  high 
quality  handload.  One  that  is  as- 


sembled with  care  and  caution  and 
fine  component  parts,  and  tailored  for 
one  particular  rifle,  will  give  the 
shooter  the  utmost  in  fine  ammunition. 
Everything  from  killing  power  to  su- 
perb accuracy  can  be  found  at  the 
loading  press.  When  properly  as- 
sembled, the  handload  needs  no  alibis, 
nor  must  it  play  second  fiddle  to  the 
parade  of  factory  ammunition.  It  is 
truly  in  a class  by  itself.  With  work, 
patience,  and  some  expense,  the  hand- 
loader  can  produce  a custom  load 
designed  for  one  rifle.  It  won’t  crack 
any  louder  nor  look  any  different,  and 
in  many  cases  it  will  be  of  a lower 
velocity  than  the  average  factory  load, 
but  in  the  rifle  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed it  will  perform  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  most  demanding  rifleman, 
just  as  we  loaders  should  refrain  from 
condemning  the  factory  shell,  the 
critics  of  the  handload  should  pay 
their  respect  to  the  good  quality, 
home-rolled  fodder. 
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Photo  by  PGC  Ralph  Cady 

A RARE  MOTTLED  grouse.  White  patches  of  feathers  plus  a white  tail  mark  this 
ruffed  grouse  as  a most  unusual  bird.  Captured  alive  in  a Lebanon  County  henhouse, 
perhaps  the  bird  was  a little  confused  as  to  its  identity. 
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By  Al  Shimmel 

A HALF  HOUR  of  shooting  time 
remained  when  I parked  my  car 
behind  the  high  ridge.  The  storm  had 
blown  itself  out  leaving  behind  three 
inches  of  powdered  snow,  just  beyond 
the  crest,  protected  from  the  wind,  lay 
half  a dozen  acres  of  low  pines  bor- 
dered on  three  sides  by  hardwoods. 
On  the  fourth  side  a wide  strip  had 
been  cleared  in  preparation  for  spring 
planting.  Below  this  area  the  valley 
was  forested  with  mixed  hardwoods 
and  conifers.  Heavy  rhododendron 
beds  bordered  the  water  courses.  Deer 
would  be  moving  out  of  the  protective 
pines  to  feed.  With  luck  I might  just 
find  that  buck.  . . . 

Tracks,  partially  filled  with  snow, 
led  into  the  cover.  A few  yards  from 
the  edge  I came  upon  four  fresh  beds. 
Hastily  I backtracked  to  the  fire  trail 
that  bisected  the  plot.  If  I hurried  I 
might  reach  the  clearing  before  the 
deer  arrived. 

I had  barely  settled  against  the 
trunk  of  a dead  chestnut  when  the 
deer  emerged  from  the  pines.  A big 
doe,  a yearling  and  a pair  of  fawns 
stepped  into  the  open  and  stood  look- 
ing over  their  back  trail,  giving  me 
ample  time  to  inspect  each  head  sil- 
houette. They  were  restless  but  seemed 
in  no  great  hurry  to  leave  the  vicinity 
of  the  pines.  I glanced  at  my  watch, 
only  fifteen  minutes  of  shooting  time 
remained.  Too  late  to  look  elsewhere 
...  I would  spend  the  time  observing. 

Suddenly  the  stillness  was  shattered 
by-  the  whiplash  report  of  a rifle.  I 
saw  a puff  of  snow  close  under  the 
doe’s  belly.  For  a second  or  two  they 
milled  in  confusion,  then  leaped  for 
the  safety  of  the  pines  as  two  more 
shots  were  fired. 

A hunter  emerged  from  the  woods 
and  ran  toward  the  spot  where  the 
deer  had  disappeared.  He  was  so  in- 
tent on  reaching  his  goal  that  he  did 


SPORTSMANSHIP  IMPOSES  self-restric- 
tions that  reach  beyond  the  law. 

not  notice  that  I was  hurrying  to  in- 
tercept him.  He  reached  the  pines  and 
was  examining  the  ground  when  I 
inquired,  “Are  you  sure  you  saw 
horns?”  He  whirled  at  the  sound  of 
my  voice,  plunged  into  the  pines,  run- 
ning so  hard  that  it  was  possible  to 
trace  his  course  by  the  sound  of  break- 
ing branches. 

A careful  examination  showed  that 
the  deer  had  escaped  untouched.  What 
prompted  such  actions?  He  was  well 
equipped,  carried  an  expensive  rifle 
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THE  CHASE  AND  the  test  of  their  hounds 
meant  more  than  the  kill. 


and  was  apparently  sufficiently  nour- 
ished. The  season  for  bucks  was  only 
half  over.  . . . Surely  he  would  have 
other  chances. 

The  preceding  August  five  deer  had 
been  killed  in  the  same  area  and  left 
where  they  had  fallen.  We  can  only 
speculate. 

We  were  fishing  the  famous  Spring 
Creek.  The  trout  were  cooperating 
beautifully  and  we  were  having  ex- 
cellent sport.  We  had  pinched  the 
barbs  on  our  flies  and  were  returning 
the  trout  to  the  stream.  About  mid- 
morning my  partner  met  a well-known 
professional  man  and  his  son.  They 
boasted  that  another  trout  would  fill 
their  limits.  Shortly  afterward  we  wit- 
nessed their  departure,  presumably 
with  full  creels.  During  the  evening  I 
met  the  same  man  on  another  portion 
of  the  stream.  He  volunteered  the  in- 
formation that  they  needed  two  trout 
to  fill  out  their  limits  and  twitted  me 
because  I had  only  a brace  of  trout  in 
my  creel.  The  next  evening  I noted 
that  this  man  had  been  the  speaker  at 
a club  meeting  during  the  same  after- 
noon. Two  limits  of  trout  for  each  plus 
a speaking  engagement  in  the  after- 
noon adds  up  to  a rather  full  day. 

This  man  is  a member  of  several 


service  clubs,  a deacon  in  his  church, 
a civic  leader  and  on  the  board  ol 
directors  of  the  local  sportsmen’s  club, 
His  income  is  among  the  highest  in  his 
community.  I wonder.  . . . Perhaps  he 
was  hungry! 

The  opening  of  deer  season  finds 
our  crew  occupying  a ride  known  lo- 
cally as  the  Horse  Back.  This  area  is 
reached  by  walking  down  Clover  Rur 
and  across  Cold  Stream  a distance  ol 
nearly  two  miles.  The  long  walk  ir 
the  pre-dawn  darkness  is  a lark  bul 
the  long  haul  in  the  evening  with  z 
good  buck  is  a chore  that  most  hunters 
prefer  to  omit.  I suspect  this  account: 
for  our  high  success  percentage. 

Three  years  ago  as  we  parked  oui 
cars  we  noticed  two  others  carrying 
out-of-state  plates.  The  occupant: 
watched  curiously  as  we  stowed  oui 
gear  and  set  off  for  the  far  ridges.  Wf 
had  a successful  day  with  a fine  seven 
point  buck  as  our  reward.  He  wa: 
heavy  and  we  rested  often  on  our  wa) 
out.  During  one  of  these  breaks  on( 
of  our  party  noticed  a wounded  deei 
crossing  far  ahead.  With  the  aid  oi 
glasses  he  reported  a wounded  year 
ling,  shot  through  the  body.  As  h< 
watched  it  lay  down  close  to  the  water 

When  we  reached  our  cars  wc 
found  Game  Officers  waiting.  The) 
checked  our  licenses  and  asked  ques 
tions.  Soon  a third  officer  with  whon 
we  were  acquainted  came  in  to  repor 
two  does  and  a button  buck,  all  killec 
within  a few  hundred  yards  of  th< 
highway.  They  investigated  the  crippl< 
and  found  it  deacf  where  it  had  beer 
last  seen  by  us. 

"Shoot  and  Look" 

Several  times  during  the  morninj 
we  had  heard  sporadic  shooting  in  thi 
direction.  We  suspected  that  our  out 
of-state  hunters  had  practiced  a “shoo 
then  look,”  tactic.  Such  hunters  an 
under  compulsion  to  kill  any  will 
creature  that  offers  itself  as  a targe! 
One  individual  used  the  influence  o 
his  respected  father  to  be  included  ii 
a crew  of  veteran  hunters.  During  th 
afternoon  this  young  man  fired  at  ; 
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ioe  that  passed  his  stand.  He  bungled 
he  shot.  The  animal  ran  a consider- 
ible  distance.  His  actions  were  wit- 
nessed by  one  of  the  older  members  of 
:he  party.  The  young  man  was  com- 
pelled to  dress  out  his  illegal  kill  and 
rum  himself  in  to  the  Game  Protector. 
Several  members  of  the  crew  formed 
in  escort.  Although  he  was  assessed 
pnly  one-quarter  penalty  his  compan- 
ions showed  a complete  lack  of  sym- 
pathy. He  never  was  permitted  to  hunt 
in  this  group  again. 

Hill  farmers  with  lands  bordering 
the  deer  country  take  more  than  a 
casual  interest  in  game  and  its  harvest- 
ing. Many  derive  a part  of  their  in- 
come either  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  game  crop.  They  take  an  active 
part  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  as 
many  a violator  has  found  to  his  sor- 
row. When  a white  fawn  was  bom  the 
word  spread  throughout  the  range. 
There  was  an  agreement  that  this  par- 
ticular animal  should  be  protected.  It 
was  sighted  many  times  during  the 
summer  and  became  the  object  of 
much  speculation.  There  was  general 
agreement  that  this  animal  was  not  to 
be  hunted  until  it  was  fully  matured. 
The  buck  season  was  followed  by  a 
three-day  antlerless  deer  season.  At 
the  close  of  buck  season,  No  Hunting 
signs  appeared  as  if  by  magic.  One 
hunter  who  lived  nearby  deliberately 
hunted  the  animal  down  and  killed  it. 
He  was  fully  aware  of  the  agreement, 
chose  to  ignore  it.  He  still  labors  un- 
der the  force  of  public  scorn,  when 
hunting  is  the  topic  of  conversation. 
The  animal  was  a button  buck  that 
one  day  might  have  been  an  excep- 
tional trophy  for  some  lucky  hunter. 

Greed  may  be  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing causes  of  poor  sportsmanship.  One 
morning  a friend  and  I were  return- 
ing from  a grouse  hunt  on  the  upper 
ridges  when  we  noticed  two  hunters 
approaching.  We  were  less  than  fifty 
yards  apart  when  their  beagle  started 
a rabbit.  It  ran  directly  toward  us.  One 
of  the  hunters,  without  hesitation, 
threw  up  his  gun  and  fired.  Had  it  not 


POSTED  LAND  usually  stems  from 
hunter  indifference  and  lack  of  respect. 

been  for  the  slope  and  that  we  were 
somewhat  above  him  we  could  have 
been  seriously  injured.  As  it  was  our 
stout  duck  clothing  turned  the  few 
ricocheted  shot  that  reached  us.  Under 
such  circumstances  there  is  a strong 
temptation  to  retaliate.  . . . 

In  our  region  woodcock  cover  is 
scant  and  good  shooting  is  much  ap- 
preciated when  circumstances  com- 
bine to  produce  it.  One  morning  I was 
resting  at  the  foot  of  a big  maple, 
sharing  a sandwich  with  old  Mac,  the 
setter.  Three  plump  birds  lay  between 
us.  There  was  a lazy  contentment  as  I 
soaked  up  the  sun  and  quietness.  Sud- 
denly the  spell  was  broken  by  the 
sound  of  gunfire.  The  shots  came  at 
such  frequent  intervals  that  my  curi- 
osity was  piqued.  These  hunters  were 
finding  birds  in  abundance.  Perhaps 
old  Mac  was  slipping!  As  they  seemed 
to  be  working  in  my  direction  I sat 
still.  Soon  a father  and  two  young  sons 
came  in  view.  The  boys,  barely  of  an 
age  to  obtain  licenses,  were  banging 
away,  not  at  woodcock  but  at  song- 
birds, apparently  with  the  father’s 
approval.  When  he  finally  noticed  me 
he  was  apologetic.  The  boys  were 
getting  shooting  experience.  . . . They 
had  seen  no  woodcock. 
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In  marked  contrast  to  this  man’s 
philosophy  was  another  father  who 
taught  his  sons  to  be  sportsmen.  Be- 
fore he  allowed  them  to  hunt  they 
must,  through  practice,  become  pro- 
ficient both  in  use  and  safety  of  fire- 
arms. Game  must  be  taken  in  a sports- 
manlike manner  and  once  killed  it 
must  be  properly  field  dressed  and 
utilized.  He  taught  that  wildlife  was  a 
trust  and  that  participating  in  the 
harvest  was  a privilege  to  be  enjoyed, 
not  a right  to  be  demanded.  His  own 
strict  code  of  sportsmanship  was  oc- 
casionally emphasized  with  the  toe  of 
a hunting  boot  or  what  was  worse,  the 
loss  of  a day  afield.  His  sons  grew  into 
respected  men,  good  sportsmen,  keen 
observers  and  champions  of  the  cause 
of  conservation. 

The  Chase  Was  important 

A certain  pocket  in  the  mountains 
contained  a small  but  stable  popula- 
tion of  varying  hares  or  snowshoe  rab- 
bits. Annually  the  natives  of  the  region 
spent  a day  or  two  trying  the  best  of 
their  hounds  against  the  endurance  of 
the  big  white  racers.  They  occasion- 
ally bagged  a specimen  or  two  but 
were  careful  to  leave  breeding  stock. 
To  them  the  chase  and  the  test  of  their 
hounds  meant  more  than  the  kill. 

One  day  they  went  in  for  their  an- 
nual hunt  only  to  discover  the  pocket 
already  occupied  by  five  hunters  and 
eleven  hounds.  The  natives  went  home 
in  disgust.  The  outlanders  hunted  the 
pocket  daily  during  the  open  season. 
When  it  closed  the  snowshoes  had 
been  exterminated.  A hopeful  check 
for  the  next  five  seasons  failed  to  re- 
veal signs  of  a single  specimen.  It  was 
all  very  legal  and  proper.  . . . The  out- 
landers had  stolen  a birthright  and 
exchanged  it  for  a mess  of  pottage. 

We  are  told  that  our  crime  rate  is 
rising  about  six  percent  faster  than 
our  population  increase.  Lack  of  re- 
spect for  law,  custom  and  tradition  are 
looked  upon  as  marks  of  sophistica- 
tion. If  we  practice  the  idea  that  laws 
were  made  to  provide  the  greatest 


WILDLIFE  IS  a trust  and  participating 
in  the  harvest  is  a privilege. 

good  for  the  greatest  number  then 
why  the  short  vision  of  the  many? 
Sportsmanship  imposes  self  restrictions 
that  reach  beyond  the  law. 

What  is  sportsmanship?  It  is  con- 
duct becoming  a gentleman.  It  is  sport 
according  to  the  rules  decreed  by  cus- 
tom and  accepting  the  result  in  a fair 
and  generous  manner.  It  is  self  recog- 
nition that  the  practice  of  field  sports 
is  not  a right  but  a privilege  and  that 
life,  regardless  of  the  humbleness  of 
its  origin  is  not  to  be  terminated 
lightly. 

Why  do  people  depart  from  ethical 
behavior,  particularly  in  field  sports? 
First  and  foremost  is  a lack  of  respect 
for  life,  even  their  own.  Carelessness, 
profit,  greed,  ego  and,  occasionally, 
sheer  cussedness. 

Custodians  of  penal  institutions 
have  made  surveys  of  inmates  that  re- 
veal that  less  than  one  percent  have 
ever  participated  in  the  activities  of 
hunting,  fishing,  camping  or  related 
hobbies.  With  proper  instruction  many 
of  our  so-called  delinquents  might  be- 
come useful  citizens.  Herein  is  a 
paradox. 

How  shall  we  say  to  our  children, 
“We  received  a rich  heritage  of  un- 
spoiled wilderness,  scenic  beauty,  pure 
water,  fish  and  game.  We  have  wasted 
it,  spoiled  it,  plundered  it  for  our  own 
selfish  ends.  Here  are  the  bones.  En- 
joy them!” 
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OUTDOOR  CODE 

As  an  American,  I will 
da  my  best  to...<_ 

o Be  clean  in  my  outdoor 
manners. 

•Be  careful  with  fin. 

•Be  considerate  in  the 
outdoors. 

Be  conservation-minded. 
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Known  to  many  outdoorsmen  as  the  “whistler,”  the  Amer- 
ican goldeneye  is  not  a common  duck  to  most  of  Pennsylvania 
during  the  summer.  Its  breeding  range  lies  far  to  the  north 
through  the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  regions.  The  goldeneye  is 
spotted  occasionally  during  the  winter  months  as  he  searches 
out  open  water  on  the  Allegheny  and  Susquehanna  Rivers.  A 
beautiful  bird  weighing  about  two  pounds,  the  goldeneye  is  a 
delight  to  the  waterfowl  watcher,  but  not  to  the  duck  gourmet. 
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EDITORIAL 


• • • 


Tttone  'Ztelfk  'Heeded  . . , 


IN  GENERAL,  Pennsylvania  hunters  were  well  pleased  with  the  1965 
hunting  season.  Adequate  supplies  of  small  game  were  available,  a record 
buck  harvest  looks  promising  and  bow  hunters  set  a new  all-time  high.  Some 
minor  sour  notes  were  sounded  when  the  weather  did  not  cooperate  for  the 
bear  or  the  antlerless  seasons,  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  mortals.  We  have 
not  yet  learned  how  to  control  the  weather  or— how  to  prevent  needless 
hunting  accidents. 

When  we  use  man-hours  spent  at  the  sport  of  hunting  as  a barometer  it  is 
all  too  evident  that  hunting  is  an  extremely  safe  recreation.  More  people  are 
injured  playing  football  than  while  hunting  and  more  people  are  killed  while 
. . . but  what’s  the  use  of  quoting  statistics?  There’s  a job  to  be  done  in  hunter 
safety  education,  and  we  should  all  set  out  to  do  something  about  it! 

The  Game  Commission’s  Hunter  Safety  Education  Program  has  certified 
6,608  instructors  as  qualified  teachers.  During  the  past  8 years  83,389  young 
students  have  been  the  recipients  of  their  instruction.  That’s  an  impressive 
number  to  be  sure,  but  when  we  consider  that  nearly  one  million  hunters 
take  to  the  fields  and  forests  of  this  state  every  fall  it’s  not  a very  large 
representation. 

We  must  also  realize  that  just  because  a potential  hunter  has  gone  through 
the  motions  of  hunter  safety  training  his  firearms  education  is  not  necessarily 
complete.  It  certainly  is  not.  Good  safety  practices  with  guns  are  learned  by 
practice.  But  practice  where  firearms  are  concerned  does  not  necessarily  make 
perfect.  Just  check  on  the  number  of  “experienced’’  hunters  who  are  involved 
in  shooting  mishaps. 

Those  who  would  impose  severe  firearms  restrictions  upon  hunters  are  keep- 
ing a very  sharp  eye  on  gun  accidents.  Each  time  a trigger  is  touched  off 
carelessly,  another  paragraph  is  added  to  a proposed  piece  of  gun  legislation. 


As  individual  sportsmen  we  must  all  start  to 
consider  ourselves  the  first  line  of  defense  against 
hunting  accidents.  If  someone  in  your  hunting 
party  insists  on  keeping  the  barrel  of  his  shot- 
gun pointed  at  your  head— remind  him,  firmly. 
The  people  you  hunt  with  will  find  out  you  are 
serious  about  this  matter  of  gun  safety,  and 
your  example  will  rub  off.  Unsafe  gun  handling 
is  simply  a bad  habit  which,  never  corrected, 
can  often  lead  to  disastrous  results.  Safe  gun 
habits  when  practiced  by  more  hunters  will 
mean  increased  pleasure  of  our  chosen  sport, 
and  ultimately  the  one  record  which  we  all 
want  to  set.  That  will  be  the  year  that  claimed 
no  hunting  fatalities.— L.  James  Bashline. 
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WOODCOCK  AND  SOME  OF  HIS  CATCH. 


Sdtf&tA  'fate-’ 

This  article  has  special  meaning  to  me.  The  Woodcock  residence  was  my 
home  from  1956-1960.  Present  owner,  Tom  Sevinsky,  is  a trapper  too.  History 
has  made  a full  circle. 

Fifty  Years  on  the  Trapline 

By  John  Sullivan 


FOUR  miles  from  Coudersport  a 
major  in  the  American  Revolution, 
Isaac  Lyman,  founded  the  little  village 
of  Lymansville,  Potter  County,  which 
has  since  disappeared  from  the  map. 

Major  Lymans  grandson,  E.  N. 
Woodcock,  who  in  his  later  years  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  a 318-page  auto- 
biography without  disclosing  what 
either  the  “E”  or  the  “N”  stood  for, 
was  bom  there  on  August  30,  1844. 

His  career,  summed  up  in  his  book 
as  “Fifty  Years  a Hunter  and  Trapper” 
(A.  R.  Harding,  Columbus,  1913), 
was  spent  largely  in  Potter  and  sur- 
rounding counties. 

His  writings,  both  in  his  biography 
and  in  Hunter-Trader-Trapper  maga- 
zine articles  over  the  years  from  1903 
to  1913,  provide  an  unsurpassed  pic- 
ture of  an  outdoorsman’s  Northern 
Tier  Pennsylvania  of  long  ago. 

Young  Woodcock’s  father  owned  a 
gristmill,  and  half  a mile  away  a saw- 
mill. The  boy’s  first  traps  were  set 
along  the  ponds  and  mill  races,  and 
very  early  he  was  spending  his  winters 
in  the  woods,  tending  his  traplines  for 
bears  and  small  game  and  shooting 
deer  for  market. 

His  favorite  hunting  grounds,  the 
“Black  Forest,”  extended  through  the 
southern  part  of  Potter  and  Tioga 
Counties  and  the  northern  part  of 
Clinton  and  Lycoming  Counties.  It 
was  “good  bear  country.” 

When  Woodcock  was  “about  eigh- 
teen” he  made  his  first  major  expedi- 
tion from  Lymansville  as  a companion 
to  an  older  hunter. 

They  camped  “at  the  junction  of  the 


Bailey  and  Nebo  branches  of  Young 
Woman’s  Creek,”  twelve  miles  from 
Oleana.  “We  caught  three  bears,  two 
fisher,  which  were  very  scarce,  as  I 
do  not  think  that  fishers  were  ever 
very  plentiful  in  this  state,  a good 
bunch  of  marten,  foxes,  four  or  five 
wildcats  ( two  dollar  bounty ) and 
killed  twenty-two  deer.”  They  dragged 
the  deer  to  Bailey  Mill,  sent  them  to 
Jersey  Shore  by  rail,  then  shipped 
them  to  New  York.  “We  got  15  cents 
for  saddles  and  10  cents  for  the  whole 
deer.” 

After  this  expedition  “I  built  a good 
log  camp  on  the  West  Branch  of  Pine 
Creek  and  went  to  trapping  and  hunt- 
ing without  either  partner  or  com- 
panion. Wolves  then  were  more  plen- 
tiful than  foxes  are  at  the  present 
time.”  There  was  a $25  bounty  on 
them. 

From  Cherry  Springs  there  was  easy 
access  to  Pine  Creek,  the  Cross  Fork 
of  Kettle  Creek,  and  the  East  Fork  of 
the  Sinnemahoning.  “There  was  no 
one  living  on  any  of  these  streams  for 
many  miles.”  He  camped  for  several 
seasons  five  miles  north  of  Cherry 
Springs,  which  was  “in  the  center  of 
a dense  forest  about  twenty  miles 
square.” 

“The  woods  extended  to  the  very 
door  of  my  father’s  house  and  deer 
were  more  numerous  than  sheep  in  the 
fields,  at  the  present  day.  Bears  were 
quite  plentiful.  . . . Panthers  were 
much  talked  of  and  occasionally  one 
would  be  killed  by  some  hunter  or 
trapper.” 

On  one  memorable  occasion  young 
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MINK,  COON  and  fox  pelts  are  displayed 
here  by  Woodcock  in  the  early  190Q's. 


Woodcock  actually  saw  “some  Indians 
bring  a live  elk  in  with  ropes,  dogs 
and  horses,  which  they  had  roped  in, 
after  the  dogs  had  brought  it  to  bay  on 
a large  rock  on  Tombs  Run  (Waters 
of  Pine  Creek).” 

Night  kills  at  deer  licks  were  rou- 
tine. “The  blind  at  the  lick  was  a 
scaffold  built  up  in  a tree  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  I climbed 
to  the  scaffold  and  placed  the  old  gun 
in  the  loops  that  were  fastened  to 
limbs  on  the  tree  to  give  the  gun  the 
proper  range  to  kill  the  deer,  should 
one  come  to  the  lick  after  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  to  shoot.” 

In  the  winter  of  1865-66  Woodcock 
and  two  companions  hired  a team  at 
Kane  to  go  the  seven  or  eight  miles 
through  woods  and  over  rock  to  Kin- 
zua  Creek— “there  was  no  sign  of  a 
road.” 

“We  had  a fairly  comfortable  camp 
with  but  two  exceptions.  There  were 
no  windows,  and  for  a door  we  had 
what  I called  a ‘hog-hole’  that  was  a 
door  so  small  that  one  had  to  get  down 
on  all  fours  to  get  in  or  out.” 

“I  do  not  remember  how  many  deer 
we  killed,  but  I think  that  Charley  and 


Will  killed  15  or  16  apiece,  and  I killed 
either  11  or  12.  I think  I got  13  mar- 
ten, 8 mink,  5 coon,  2 otter  and  2 
bears.  As  near  as  I can  remember  I 
got  a little  over  a hundred  dollars  for 
the  fur.  I do  not  remember  what  we 
got  for  the  venison,  but  it  was  war 
prices.” 

On  his  last  Kinzua  hunt  about  1868, 
he  killed  a bear  and  shipped  it  to  New 
York  without  removing  the  skin,  get- 
ting $26  or  $28.  “There  was  hardly  a 
day  that  we  (self  and  partner)  did 
not  kill  at  least  one  deer  and  some 
days  two  or  three  between  us.  We 
got  some  thirty-odd  deer  and  either 
five  or  six  bear  and  I think  four  otter.” 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Woodcock  ob- 
jected to  both  the  driving  of  deer  and 
the  practice  of  hunting  them  with 
dogs,  even  though  he  participated  en- 
thusiastically in  their  mass  extermina- 
tion. “People  at  that  time  hunted  more 
for  profit  than  sport  and  their  forte 
was  the  slaughter  of  deer.  In  those 
days  it  was  nothing  uncommon  to  see 
sleigh  loads  of  deer  passing  every  day 
on  the  way  to  market.” 

Bears  were  slaughtered  by  a small 

THE  OLD  WOODCOCK  residence  houses 
a trapper  once  more.  "Slim"  Sevinsky 
shows  part  of  his  1965  catch. 

Photo  by  Potter  Enterprise 
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group  of  professional  trappers  in  Clin- 
ton, McKean,  Cameron  and  Potter 
Counties.  In  addition  to  Woodcock 
there  were  Leroy  Lyman,  Horatio  Nel- 
son, Lanson  Stephan,  Isaac  Pollard, 
Ezery  Pritchard  and  one  or  two  others. 
In  those  four  counties  nearly  one  hun- 
dred bears  were  caught  in  traps  and 
killed  with  dogs  in  October  and  No- 
vember of  1909. 

“My  best  catch  of  bear  in  one  sea- 
son with  a partner  was  eleven.  Years 
ago  I caught  from  three  to  six  bear 
each  season  but  late  years  I have  not 
caught  more  than  one  to  three.  I think 
that  of  late  the  heavy  lumbering  going 
on  through  northern  Pennsylvania  had 
something  to  do  with  the  catch  of 
bear. 

“The  timber  in  Pennsylvania  is 
largely  cut  away  now  ( 1908 ) leaving 
bark  slashings  which  make  fine  shelter 
for  bear  and  \yildcats  and  both  animals 
apparently  quite  plenty,  I would  judge 
from  the  number  caught  in  this  sec- 
tion, fall  of  1907.  Deer  are  very  scarce 
in  this  state;  perhaps  the  most  to  be 
found  are  in  Pike  County.” 

While  in  camp  in  1908  Woodcock 
and  a companion  caught  one  bear,  ten 
mink,  eight  coon  and  some  other  furs, 
also  discovering  several  bee  trees. 
Afterward  Woodcock  set  traps  around 
home,  catching  three  fox  and  a few 
skunk  and  four  more  mink.  They  got 
$4  to  $4.50  for  the  fox,  $5  to  $6  for  the 
mink,  from  80  cents  to  $2.25  for  the 
skunk  and  about  the  same  for  the 
coon.  The  muskrats  brought  30  to  40 
cents  each. 

A bitter  opponent  of  “bounty  laws 
to  exterminate  the  furbearers,”  Wood- 
cock contended  that  “the  raw  fur  in- 
dustry of  the  state  is  of  greater  im- 
portance, financially,  than  the  wheat 
crop.”  He  was  appalled  by  “wasteful 
slaughter”  and  urged  “all  who  are  lov- 
ers of  the  woods  and  fields”  to  protect 
game  and  game  birds.  “Comrades,”  he 
wrote  in  his  later  years,  “let  us  all  join 
in  the  preservation  of  what  game  and 
fish  there  is  left.”  One  of  his  last 
articles,  about  1913,  lamented:  “At  the 


rate  the  game  is  being'  slaughtered  at 
the  present  time,  there  will  not  be  a 
deer  left  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  but  very  little  game  of  any  kind.” 
The  bear  kill  in  his  area  in  1911,  he 
pointed  out  by  way  of  illustration, 
was  the  largest  in  years.  “A  party  of 
thirteen  from  this  place  went  into 
the  woods  on  the  Trout  River,  and 
during  the  ten  or  twelve  days  they 
were  there  they  killed  seven  bears— 
five  in  one  day.” 


PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 

THE  BLACK  BEAR  was  once  the  big 
prize  for  Pennsylvania  trappers. 


Woodcock  wandered  as  far  west  as 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
but  always  returned  to  Potter  County. 

“Brothers,”  he  wrote,  “I  will  tell  you 
where  my  camp  is  and  you  will  always 
find  the  latch-string  out.  My  camp 
stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River,  1,700  feet  above  sea 
level.  From  the  cabin  door  you  could 
throw  a stone  over  the  divide  to  where 
the  water  flows  into  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna.  In  a half  hour  a 
person  can,  from  my  camp,  catch  trout 
from  the  waters  of  the  Allegheny  and 
the  Susquehanna.” 
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By  NED  SMITH- 


'Wt&lcA;  'peowtitA  activity  in  t&e  uvantfi  oa  wildlife  tu*te&  ccfi, 
fo*  tde  tttfrfi*up  eea4&*t.  ?4  <puui4e  ctante  cOuattnUny.  <uuuv  £Cea& 
5 cnvene.  and  eve  (Lay  a (Lellty&ient  6eaven. 


TO  CALL  March  a spring  month  is 
to  be  charitable,  for  in  Pennsyl- 
vania there’s  more  winter  than  spring 
in  its  makeup.  But  at  least  it’s  the 
turning  point.  It’s  the  month  in  which 
the  outdoorsman  goes  forth  looking 
for  the  warmer  season,  willing  to  meet 
it  halfway. 

Signs  of  spring  come  earlier  to  cer- 
tain areas  than  to  others,  and  the 
nature  snooper  knows  where  to  look. 
My  own  favorite  spot  is  a sheltered 
swamp  along  the  railroad,  just  a field’s 
width  from  the  river.  Even  in  winter 
it  is  home  to  cardinals,  whitethroats, 
ringnecks  and  quail,  and  night-ram- 
bling coons.  But  with  the  March  thaw 
it  really  comes  alive. 

Skunk  cabbage  blooms  in  its  watery 
ditches,  and  pussy  willows  burst  from 
their  dreary  shells.  Muskrats  waddle 
from  the  rotting  ice  to  dig  for  roots  in 
the  edge  of  the  field.  And  when  open 
water  appears  the  black  ducks,  mal- 
lards, and  all  their  kin  flock  in  from 
the  river  to  loaf  and  feed  among  the 
tree  trunks  and  their  shimmering  re- 
flections. The  swamp  is  the  first  place 


to  hear  the  song  of  the  redwing,  the 
grackle,  the  wood  frog,  and  the  spring 
peeper.  It  is  the  first  place  to  see  the 
woodchuck  stir  from  his  sunlit  thresh- 
old. It  is  the  first  to  hear  the  scream  of 
the  red-shouldered  hawk.  And  until  I 
find  a better  place  it  will  be  the  first 
to  feel  the  tread  of  my  boots  when  I 
go  out  to  see  what’s  keeping  spring 
so  long. 

March  2:  The  calendar  and  the 
weather  simply  don’t  jibe.  It’s  as  cold 
today  as  in  midwinter,  and  only  the 
lengthening  days  hint  that  spring’s  on 
the  way. 

The  winter  birds  still  patronize  our 
feeders  and  Marie  still  believes  she 
can  coax  the  pine  siskins  to  eat  from 
her  hand.  While  tempting  them  with 
some  crushed  peanuts  this  afternoon 
a redpoll  hopped  unconcernedly  up  on 
her  toe  and  down  the  other  side. 

March  6:  A few  days  ago  I was  com- 
plaining about  the  cold,  and  today  it 
really  feels  like  spring.  I saw  two  tur- 
key vultures  riding  the  thermals— the 
first  this  year— and  song  sparrows  are 
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singing  in  every  briar  patch  and 
brushy  fencerow.  Their  pipes  are  a 
little  rusty  and  their  songs  a bit  ab- 
breviated, but  a few  practice  sessions 
should  restore  their  celebrated  touch. 

March  8:  We  are  spending  a few  days 
upstate.  Among  other  things  I needed 
some  better  pictures  of  beaver  tracks, 
so  my  Game  Protector  friend  loaned 
us  a beaver  which  he  had  just  live- 
trapped  for  restocking  in  another  wa- 
tershed. The  idea  was  to  release  him, 
let  him  make  tracks  in  the  snow,  then 
put  him  back  in  the  burlap  bag. 

I had  never  before  handled  a live, 
wild  beaver,  but  Norm  assured  us  it 
was  easy.  “Just  hold  him  by  the  tail,” 
he  told  us.  “If  he  tries  to  turn  around 
and  get  at  your  hand  just  shake  him 
down.”  Jack  quickly  reminded  me  that 
was  my  project,  and  we  headed  for 
the  woods. 

Dumped  out  in  the  snow  the  beaver 
immediately  charged,  casting  serious 
doubts  on  the  outcome  of  the  entire 
operation.  Given  plenty  of  room  he 
wandered  about,  leaving  the  desired 
tracks  in  his  wake,  but  each  attempt 
to  approach  him  was  met  by  a de- 
termined attack  at  about  shinbone 


height.  Finally,  with  the  aid  of  a stout, 
forked  stick,  I managed  to  grasp  the 
base  of  his  flat  tail  and  hoist  all  forty 
pounds  of  him  off  the  ground.  As 
Norm  predicted,  he  slowly  but  surely 
curled  upward  toward  my  knuckles.  I 
shook  him  down  three  times  while 
Jack  was  getting  a light  meter  reading 
and  focusing  his  camera,  but  his 
weight  was  telling  on  me.  I finally 
yelled  “uncle”  or  “help”  or  something, 
and  my  pal  reluctantly  put  away  his 
confounded  camera  and  brought  the 
burlap  bag.  Whew! 

March  9:  Far  back  along  a Cameron 
County  trout  stream  we  found  three 
dead  deer,  all  fawns  born  the  previous 
spring.  Someone  else  had  found  them 
before  we  did,  apparently  a Game 
Protector  or  research  technician,  for  a 
leg  bone  in  each  carcass  had  been  split 
to  examine  the  condition  of  the  mar- 
row. As  we  suspected,  it  was  red  and 
watery,  proof  that  these  deer  had  died 
of  malnutrition.  The  marrow  in  a well- 
fed  animal  would  have  been  white, 
solid,  and  waxy. 

March  12:  If  I saw  one  “snow  flea” 
today  I saw  several  million.  They 
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decorated  the  snow  singly  and  in 
patches  like  animated  poppy  seeds 
poured  at  random  all  over  the  moun- 
tainside. 

More  properly  known  as  springtails, 
the  1/16-inch  long  insects  emerge  from 
the  leaf  mold  on  warm  winter  and 
early  spring  days.  They  crawl  about 
hesitantly,  casting  about  with  flailing 
antennae  as  though  fearful  of  getting 
lost,  but  periodically  they  tuck  their 
forked  “tails”  beneath  them  and  spring 
into  the  air  with  startling  abruptness. 
It  is  doubtful  that  even  a springtail 
knows  where  he  will  land.  Roadside 
ditches  become  coated  with  their 
tightly  packed  bodies  like  beds  of  slaty 
sediment,  and  wells  and  cisterns  be- 
come contaminated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. I’ve  seen  them  in  such  abundance 
after  the  snows  have  melted  that  their 
launchings  and  landings  in  the  dry 
leaves  made  an  audible  whispering 
sound.  And  yet,  many  folks  think  snow 
fleas  are  fictitious  creatures  akin  to 
elderbritches  and  hoop  snakes. 

March  13:  Heard  a grouse  drumming 
today  on  a log  that  has  been  used  for 
that  purpose  for  five  or  six  years  that 
I know  of.  It’s  near  a pine  woods  road 


and  the  footing  is  quiet,  but  I’ve  never 
yet  seen  the  bird  drumming.  Two 
years  ago  I had  him  in  the  binoculars, 
but  he  had  seen  me  and  I had  only 
enough  time  to  see  he  was  a “silver- 
tail”  before  he  flew. 

Today  was  a carbon  copy  of  that 
day.  When  I located  him  in  the  glasses 
he  was  watching  me  with  crest  raised 
and  tail  flicking,  and  the  tail  was  sil- 
ver. In  a flash  he  was  gone.  Was  this 
the  same  bird  I had  seen  here  two 
years  ago?  I’d  certainly  like  to  know. 

Most  cock  grouse  drum  on  fallen 
logs,  but  within  several  hundred  yards 
of  this  place  are  three  drumming  sites, 
none  of  which  are  logs.  One  is  a tree 
root,  another  a stone  wall,  and  an- 
other the  projecting  foundation  of  an 
outdoor  toilet  in  a picnic  area! 

March  16:  Water  from  the  river  has 
backed  up  into  the  cornfield  above 
Millersburg,  flooding  most  of  Cum- 
mings Swamp  as  well.  And  the  wild 
ducks  are  making  the  most  of  it. 
Twelve  ring-necked  ducks  and  six 
scaups  were  napping  in  the  lower  end. 
A striking  male  bufflehead  was  diving 
energetically.  Halfway  through  the 
cornfield  several  dozen  mallards  and  a 
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few  blacks  dabbled  along  the  water’s 
edge,  and  a pair  of  baldpates  cruised 
back  and  forth  nervously.  Two  more 
buffleheads  fed  among  the  flooded 
willows,  and  a pair  of  wood  ducks 
( the  first  I’ve  seen  this  season ) merely 
sat  on  a floating  railroad  tie  in  the 
swamp  and  looked  pretty. 

To  the  casual  observer  the  high  and 
dry  portions  of  the  cornfield  seemed 
devoid  of  ducks,  but  the  spotting 
scope  revealed  hundreds  of  blacks, 
mallards,  and  pintails  feeding  beneath 
the  screen  of  broken  cornstalks  and 
rank  weeds.  All  morning  more  pintails 
were  arriving  in  small  groups,  racing 
in  wide  circles  above  the  scene  before 
setting  their  wings,  arching  their  necks 
prettily,  and  gliding  in  to  a masterful 
landing.  He  who  first  called  them 
“greyhounds  of  the  air”  certainly  knew 
his  waterfowl,  for  no  other  duck  com- 
bines the  pintail’s  sleek  lines  and  dash- 
ing flight  with  his  buoyant  grace  afloat. 

March  22:  You  have  to  be  a bird  lover 
to  tolerate  the  Swamp  these  days. 
There  must  have  been  a thousand 
redwings  in  there  today,  and  the  din 
was  deafening.  Purple  grackles  added 
their  grating  notes  to  the  chorus  as  I 
passed,  and  a flock  of  rusty  black- 
birds creaked  and  clacked  all  over  the 
place. 

March  26:  The  wood  frogs  are  singing 
in  the  pond  at  Inglenook;  from  a dis- 
tance they  sound  more  like  quacking 
ducks  than  lovesick  amphibians.  Some 
males  have  already  found  mates,  and 
have  locked  them  in  an  embrace  that 
is  almost  impossible  to  break.  As  the 
female  extrudes  her  gelatinlike  egg 
mass  in  the  water  the  male  fertilizes  it 
with  a bath  of  sperm  cells. 

The  unmated  males  float  in  the  shal- 
low water  and  advertise  their  avail- 
ability to  any  female  willing  to  listen. 
This  they  do  by  inflating  a pair  of 
neck  sacs  like  waterwings  and  emit- 
ting a loud,  sharp  sound,  at  the  same 
time  kicking  their  hind  feet.  The  en- 
tire performance  happens  so  quickly 
and  unexpectedly  I despaired  of  being 
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able  to  capture  it  on  film,  but  last 
spring  my  timing  was  right  and  I 
caught  one  in  the  act. 

March  27:  A young  friend  from  up  the 
valley  gave  me  a bag  of  watercress 
from  his  spring.  It  was  delicious,  as 
the  first  of  the  season  always  is.  I don’t 
toy  around  with  watercress;  I enjoy  it 
most  packed  into  enormous  sand- 
wiches with  salt  and  mayonnaise  to 
wed  it  to  the  Italian  bread. 

March  30:  The  western  sky  was 
rapidly  losing  its  glow  when  I crossed 
the  mountain  meadow,  and  in  the 
early  evening’s  hush  I could  hear  the 
murmur  of  the  brook  that  flowed  be- 
tween the  alders.  Suddenly  a loud 
“Beep!”  cracked  the  stillness.  I stopped 
short.  Another  “Beep”  followed,  and 
another,  until  the  surrounding  wood- 
lands echoed  with  the  explosive  notes 
uttered  in  precisely  measured  cadence. 

Tiptoeing  forward,  I finally  made 
out  the  beeper,  a male  woodcock 
standing  stiffly  erect  in  an  open  spot 
near  the  alders.  His  long  bill  rested  on 
his  chest,  but  with  each  note  his  head 
jerked  upward  as  though  impelled  by 
a gigantic  hiccup. 

Without  preamble  he  leaped  into 
the  air  and  flew  a sweeping,  spiral 
course,  on  steadily  whistling  wings, 
higher  and  higher  in  the  evening  sky 
until  I could  scarcely  discern  his  tiny 
silhouette.  Then  as  I watched  his  stiff 
little  wings  seemed  to  collapse.  Down 
he  plummeted,  pinions  fluttering  in- 
effectually, and  the  sound  changed  to 
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a wild,  uncontrolled  medley  of  twitter- 
ing and  chirping.  With  about  eight 
feet  of  air  separating  him  from  the 
hard  earth  below  he  suddenly  caught 
the  wind  in  his  wings,  and  with  a 
flourishing,  show-off  swoop  he  landed 
in  the  spot  from  which  he  had  taken 
off.  Immediately  the  “Beeps”  resumed. 

This  was  the  flight  song  of  the  male 
woodcock,  a ritual  calculated  to  attract 
any  females  that  might  be  in  the 


vicinity.  He  repeated  the  performance 
three  more  times  before  calling  it  a 
day.  After  this  much  activity  he  prob- 
ably needed  a rest.  It  was  so  dark  I 
couldn’t  see  the  last  flight  at  all,  but 
come  to  think  of  it,  he  wasn’t  doing  it 
for  my  benefit  anyhow. 

I trudged  on  across  the  meadow 
thinking,  as  he  probably  was,  of 
springtime  and  all  the  good  things  to 
come. 


Club  Feature  Considered 

At  various  intervals  GAME  NEWS  has  presented  articles  which  emphasize 
accomplishments  by  sportsmen’s  organizations. 

These  stories  have  created  an  interest  which  has  prompted  us  to  consider 
featuring  a Pennsylvania  Conservation  Club  as  a monthly  news  item. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  boost  your  own  organization.  Local  interest,  in- 
spired by  GAME  NEWS  articles,  may  tend  to  encourage  sportsmen’s  partici- 
pation in  local  activities  and  might  also  increase  membership. 

Club  secretaries  submitting  copy  should  include  number  of  members, 
facilities,  conservation  projects,  and  other  interesting  accomplishments.  Report 
should  contain  no  more  than  500  words. 

Tv/o  black  and  white  glossy  5x7  prints  should  be  attached.  These  could 
show  facilities  or  an  outstanding  club  project. 


BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  CHARTS 


’KtuuvK  TOUdti^e  NED  SMITH 

SET  NO.  1— $2  (tax  included)  ORDER  FORM 

Winter  Birds  Enclosed  is  ($2)  ($4)  for  (set  1)  and/or  (Set  2) 

Marsh  and  Water  Birds  (Check  one)  (Check  one  or  both) 

Waterfowl 

Birds  of  Prey  Name  — 

Address  

SET  NO.  2 — $2  (tax  included) 

Bjrds  of  the  Forest  City  — Zip  Code  - ~~ 

Birds  of  Field  and  Garden  Make  checks  or  money  order  payable  to 

Mammals  of  Farm  and  Woodlot  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Mammals  of  the  Mountains  P.  o.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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Photo  by  Don  Shiner 

FAMILY  TIES  are  strong  among  Canada  geese.  The  author's 
brief  visitor  was  no  exception. 


A Feathered  Romance  Is  Proven  With  . . . 


^oue  on,  t&e 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


THE  Canada  honked  softly,  more  as 
though  it  was  talking  to  itself  than 
in  alarm,  and  I moved  in  closer.  Rest- 
less, it  moved  rapidly  over  the  surface 
of  the  small  lake  in  a direction  that 
was  taking  it  out  of  range.  Then  it  saw 
my  son,  Bradley,  on  the  Opposite  bank. 
With  a sudden  turn,  the  big  goose 


reversed  directions  and  again  came 
my  way.  This  was  the  shot  I had  been 
waiting  for.  I squeezed  carefully.  It 
was  still  farther  away  than  I wanted, 
but  this  was  as  close  as  I had  been 
since  the  goose  came  on  the  lake  not 
100  yards  from  my  back  door. 

I had  it! 
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“I  got  him,”  I called  to  Brad.  “Let’s 
go  back  to  the  house.”  Then  I snapped 
the  cover  back  on  the  camera  case  and 
the  two  of  us  walked  up  the  lawn  to 
dinner. 

“Do  you  think  he’ll  get  well  enough 
to  fly  away?”  my  14-year-old  ques- 
tioned as  we  approached  the  back 
door.  My  answers  were  all  in  the 
realm  of  maybe  as  I speculated  on 
the  Canada’s  chances  of  making  it 
south  in  1965. 

“It  depends  on  whether  it  has  been 
shot  or  if  it  is  just  sick,”  I told  my  son. 
“At  any  rate,  he  seems  to  be  doing 
OK  where  he  is.  just  so  someone 
doesn’t  shoot  him,”  I added  with  more 
than  a little  concern. 

My  last  statement  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  waterfowl  sea- 
son in  Pennsylvania.  Although  an  oc- 
casional duck  drops  in  during  the 
season,  there  are  never  enough  to 
draw  any  hunters  despite  the  fact  that 
there  is  always  considerable  activity 
during  the  regular  small  game  season. 
Our  home  sits  in  the  center  of  11  acres 
just  outside  Berwick,  Pa. 

Several  years  ago,  signs  in  the  snow 
showed  where  two  hunters  had  moved 
in  and  shot  my  two  tame  mallard 
drakes.  These  pets,  both  of  which 
were  too  fat  and  lazy  to  fly,  were 
confined  at  the  time  in  a pool  in  the 
ice  that  was  no  more  than  a few  yards 
across.  They  had  probably  turned  to 
the  hunters  for  a handout  when  they 
were  blasted  where  they  sat— after  the 
duck  season  was  over! 

But,  this  goose  hadn’t  dropped  in. 
We  had  gently  set  him  on  the  water 
only  the  night  before  after  a wild 
goose  chase  which  involved  another 
son  and  two  friends. 

Brian,  16,  had  called  me  on  the 
telephone  late  in  the  afternoon.  “Dad, 
we  caught  a Canada  goose  today  on 
the  river.  We  have  him  here  in  a pen 
at  Gregg’s  house.  His  dad  thinks  we 
should  call  the  Game  Protector.  What 
do  you  think?” 

My  immediate  reaction  was  the 
same  as  Gregg’s  father.  But,  I was 


somewhat  dumbfounded  and  naturally 
curious.  “How  did  you  catch  a goose? 
Is  its  wing  broken?” 

“No,  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any- 
thing wrong  with  it,”  Brian  replied. 
“In  fact,  it’s  already  eating.  But,  boy, 
did  it  ever  work  us  over!” 

His  emphasis  brought  a quick  men- 
tal picture  of  the  struggle  the  boys 
must  have  had  to  capture  this  mag- 
nificent and  powerful  bird.  The  Sus- 
quehanna River,  along  which  they  had 
gone  for  a Sunday  afternoon  stroll, 
was  at  record  low  from  the  1964 
drought,  but  catching  a goose  by  hand 
is  quite  a feat  any  time,  anywhere.  I 
assured  Brian  that  I would  contact 
the  Game  Protector  at  once. 

Ed  Shirlinski,  Columbia  County 
Game  Protector,  came  up  with  the 
answer  I expected.  The  goose  would 
have  to  be  turned  loose  as  it  was  a 
protected  migratory  bird  even  though 
it  was  currently  legal  game— to  shoot. 
Yet,  since  the  goose  was  obviously 
wounded  or  sick,  the  probability  was 
strong  that  some  predator  might  finish 
it  off.  Then  an  idea  came  to  mind. 

Released  on  the  Lake 

“Ed,  would  it  be  OK  to  turn  it  loose 
on  my  lake  until  it  either  dies  or  gets 
well?” 

His  quick  answer  was  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

When  I picked  up  my  son  and  the 
goose,  both  boys  still  bore  evidence  of 
their  experience.  It  had  been  a long, 
tricky  chase  after  the  bird  over  the 
shallow  but  rocky  river.  However,  the 
formerly  pugnacious  goose  was  now 
seemingly  resigned  to  its  new  circum- 
stances. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  Brian’s 
call,  we  were  at  the  one-acre  pool  with 
flashlights  and  our  reluctant  guest. 
After  gentle  probing  revealed  no 
broken- bones  or  sign  of  injury,  we  set 
the  Canada  gently  on  the  water.  It 
made  its  stately  way  across  the  surface 
until  we  tired  of  following  its  course 
with  the  lights.  As  we  turned  away, 
our  goose  let  out  a few  tentative  honks 
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IT  WAS  RATHER  nice  having  a Canada 
goose  swimming  in  our  own  little  pond. 


as  though  to  establish  its  proprietor- 
ship and  a renewed  defiance  of  its 
captors. 

It  was  rather  nice  having  a Canada 
gliding  over  the  water,  and  it  had  fre- 
quent visitors  the  next  day.  Yet,  it 
would  keep  as  much  water  between  us 
and  itself  as  the  confines  of  the  pond 
would  permit.  Even  using  my  135  mm. 
telephoto  lens,  I had  difficulty  getting 
close  enough  for  a good  picture. 

At  this  point  I must  confess  that  I 
have  enjoyed  hunting  and  writing 
about  it  for  many  years.  And,  despite 
the  fact  that  my  three  sons  share  my 
love  of  the  hunting  sports,  there  was 
never  a thought  except  to  help  this 
goose  continue  its  journey  southward. 

We  were  all  delighted  when  the 
second  day  a female  shoveler  duck 
dropped  in.  It  quickly  became  a satel- 
lite of  the  Canada  and  seemed  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  entitled 
to  the  mystic  aura  of  safety  which 
seemed  to  surround  its  big  friend. 

On  the  third  day,  we  were  amazed 
to  find  a third  visitor! 

During  the  night  or  early  morning, 
a second  Canada  goose  had  alighted. 


Since  geese  mate  for  life,  we  could 
only  suppose  that  this  was  the  mate 
of  the  first  bird.  Obviously,  there  was 
nothing  to  hold  this  one,  for  it  surely 
didn’t  walk  in.  Yet,  the  first  goose 
had  been  captured  some  three  miles 
airline  distance  from  our  home,  and 
the  boys  had  seen  no  sign  of  any  other 
geese  at  the  time. 

Again  I worked  the  camera  with 
the  same  difficulty  of  approach.  And, 
try  as  I might,  I was  never  able  to 
get  a shot  of  both  geese  without  in- 
cluding the  shoveler.  It  was  as  though 
the  broad-billed  duck  sensed  that 
safety  lay  within  a certain  distance  of 
the  geese,  and  it  wasn’t  about  to  cross 
the  line. 

All  this  attention  failed  to  frighten 
the  second  goose  from  the  water  al- 
though occasionally  the  shoveler 
would  lose  hs  nerve  and  take  off  for  a 
time.  When  it  returned,  it  always 
landed  within  the  “safety  zone”  on  the 
water. 

However,  the  acid  test  was  yet  to 
come. 

We  are  plagued  with  muskrats  and 
find  it  necessary  to  trap  and  shoot 
them  at  all  times  to  save  the  high 
dikes  which  contain  the  water.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  fall  when  the 
rats  start  to  move  in  from  a wide 
area  to  den  for  the  winter.  Early  one 
evening  a telltale  “V”  revealed  the 
presence  of  an  unwanted  visitor,  and 
I told  Brad  to  take  the  shotgun  and 
wait  at  the  point  it  was  last  seen. 

He  got  his  shot.  And,  when  the  gun 
went  off,  the  second  goose  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  Three  times  it  rose  from 
the  water  — only  to  settle  back  im- 
mediately with  its  mate.  Although  it 
had  probably  faced  the  guns  a number 
of  times  already  during  the  season,  its 
love  was  stronger  than  fear.  It  stayed. 

This  was  the  only  time  we  saw 
either  of  the  geese  fly.  But,  they  would 
often  roll  over  and  over  on  the  water’s 
surface.  The  first  bird  would  fre- 
quently flex  its  wings  as  though  exer- 
cising them  to  gain  strength.  We 
thought  it  quite  probable  that  shot 
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grains  had  injured  one  of  the  muscles 
necessary  for  flight. 

We  said  little  about  the  big  birds 
away  from  home  in  fear  that  someone 
might  seek  them  out.  The  surrounding 
area  was  hunted  hard,  and  there  were 
plenty  who  would  not  hesitate  to  shoot 
our  visitors  despite  the  lake’s  prox- 
imity to  the  house. 

Three  weeks  later,  as  the  small 
game  season  approached,  I had  every 
good  intention  of  establishing  a safety 
zone  around  the  buildings— and  the 
pond.  But,  Brian  was  on  the  high 
school  football  team.  The  family  at- 
tended a night  game  some  distance 
from  Berwick  the  date  before  the 
opening  of  Pennsylvania’s  big  hunting 
season.  When  we  returned,  it  was  late, 
and  we  were  tired.  The  boys  and  I 
planned  to  drive  some  40  miles  the 
next  morning  for  ring-necked  pheas- 
ants. 

Then  I thought  of  the  geese! 

We  gathered  up  our  remaining 
energy  and  the  flashlights  and  headed 
for  the  barn.  The  safety  zone  posters 
were  tacked  on  the  signposts  hur- 
riedly, and  we  stumbled  off  in  differ- 
ent directions  to  mark  the  area.  I was 
shoulder  deep  in  brush  along  the  creek 
trying  to  tack  a sign  on  a tree  when 
I heard  Brad  call. 

“Dad,  the  geese  are  gone!” 

After  completing  his  part  of  the 
chore,  Brad  had  checked  the  pond  for 


IT  WAS  ALMOST  impossible  to  get  a pic- 
ture of  the  geese  without  their  satellite — 
the  shoveler. 


our  “pets”  and  found  they  had  van- 
ished. 

It  was  a big  moment  when  we 
gathered  at  the  water’s  edge  to  con- 
firm Brad’s  report.  As  we  exchanged 
happy  grins,  somehow  we  didn’t  feel 
so  tired  any  more. 

And,  our  thoughts  groped  far  into 
the  darkness  where  somewhere  two 
wonderful  creatures  were  truly  travel- 
ing on  wings  of  love. 


Additional  Use  of  State  Game  Lands  to  Be  Studied  by  Game  Commission 

At  their  regular  meeting,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  directed  that 
a long-term  study  of  additional  uses  of  State  Game  Lands  be  initiated.  Speak- 
ing for  the  Commission,  President  Loring  H.  Cramer  said,  “This  concept  of 
additional  uses  requires  very  careful  study  where  State  Game  Lands  are 
concerned.  Any  decision  to  use  certain  areas-  of  Game  Lands  for  purposes 
other  than  hunting  and  related  activities  will  come  only  after  thorough  con- 
sideration of  all  factors  involved.  The  million  acres  of  land  purchased  with 
hunting  license  funds  and  not  public  tax  dollars  are  a precious  commodity 
to  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania. 
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WHEN  I became  secretary  to  the 
outdoor  editor  of  The  Pittsburgh 
Press,  I was  about  as  prepared  for  the 
job  as  my  new  boss,  Roger  Latham, 
would  have  been  for  taking  over  the 
fashion  page  of  the  paper. 

Until  that  time,  I had  managed  to 
live  all  my  life  in  a big-city  atmo- 
sphere, only  vaguely  aware  that  there 
existed  another  world  known  as  The 
Great  Outdoors.  Any  place  more  than 
20  yards  from  a paved  road  could 
have  been  on  the  moon  for  all  I knew. 

So  what  would  be  more  logical  in 
this  topsy-turvy  life,  than  that  I,  after 
demonstrating  an  interest  in  things 
like  books,  the  theater,  politics  and 
fashions,  should  be  thrust  into  the 
Sports  Department  to  sink  or  swim? 
I didn’t  sink,  because  I still  have  the 
job,  but  I pulled  some  real  boners 
while  learning. 

How  do  you  tell  the  sex  of  a turtle? 
What’s  the  latest  surefire  fishing 
tackle?  Where  can  I kill  a mountain 
lion  in  Pennsylvania?  Are  walleyes 
with  worms  edible?  Please  describe 
the  mating  habits  of  a porcupine. 

Questions  like  these  were  fired  at 
me  daily.  Roger  Latham,  who  knew 
all  the  answers,  being  a renowned 
hunter,  fisherman,  marksman,  biologist 
and  all-around  outdoorsman,  only 
came  into  the  office  two  days  a week. 
I had  to  learn  to  cope  with  this  new 
world,  and  now  that  I am  relatively 
comfortable  in  it,  I thought  my  first 
impressions  might  be  amusing  to 
sportsmen  who  would  like  to  see  them- 
selves as  others  see  them. 

I displayed  my  ignorance  very  soon 
after  I started  at  the  job.  Roger  La- 
tham was  dictating  a letter  and  alerted 
me  that  he  was  going  to  give  the 
reader  a recipe.  “Oh,  good,”  I said, 
perking  up.  I love  to  cook. 

“Here  is  a recipe  for  doughballs,” 


Mr.  Latham  dictated,  and  I began  to 
list  flour,  cornmeal,  oatmeal,  sugar, 
boiled  onions  and  Parmesan  cheese. 
“Strange,”  I thought  as  I scribbled 
away.  At  the  end  of  the  cooking  di- 
rections, which  were  pretty  dam  com- 
plicated, he  said,  “.  . . then  you  make 
little  balls  the  size  of  marbles  and  put 
them  on  the  hook.’’ 

I dropped  my  pencil  and  stared  at 
him.  “You  mean  to  tell  me,”  I sput- 
tered, “that  some  idiot  is  going  to  cook 
these  things  for  fish?  Onions!  Parme- 
san cheese!”  Mr.  Latham  just  smiled. 
“How  do  you  know  the  fish  like  Italian 
food?”  I demanded,  starting  to  giggle. 
He  just  smiled. 

For  me,  the  doughball  recipe  took 
the  cake  for  a long  time  . . . until  one 
day  I was  called  upon  to  write  a letter 
about  stink  bait.  This  evil-smelling 
mixture  contains  blood,  insects  and 
other  witches’  brew  ingredients  which 
I will  not  stoop  to  repeat  here.  Roger 
Latham  assured  me  that  catfish  found 
the  results  irresistible.  I said,  “I  think 
they’d  be  better  off  with  those  Italian 
doughballs!” 

These  letter-writing  sessions  were 
full  of  pitfalls  for  an  indoor-type  secre- 
tary. Common  words  like  “button,” 
“spike,”  “harvest,”  “spoon,”  and  “plug” 
kept  popping  up  in  the  strangest 
places  in  my  notes.  They  were  right 
there  in  purest  shorthand,  but  they 
didn’t  make  sense  . . . until  my  long- 
suffering  boss  explained  that  one  was 
a lure,  one  was  a deer,  etc.  I consoled 
myself  by  thinking  that  at  least  it 
wasn’t  my  hearing  or  secretarial  skill 
that  was  at  fault. 

Gun  gauges  were  another  trap. 
People  were  always  writing  to  the 
outdoor  editor  to  ask  about  guns.  The 
gun  makers,  I found,  had  a weird  way 
of  identifying  their  products.  They 
used  numbers,  and  some  had  decimal 
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points  and  some  didn’t.  Also,  calibers 
came  in  there  somewhere,  but  I gave 
up  trying  to  figure  them  out.  What  I 
did  (and  still  do)  was  to  write  the 
number  very  slowly,  leaving  spaces  in 
between.  Mr.  Latham  always  watched 
my  shorthand  pad  as  I wrote  (I  sus- 
pected a secret  knowledge  of  short- 
hand), and  if  he  paused  after  dictat- 
ing a number  and  kept  looking  at  the 
pad,  I slipped  in  a decimal  point.  If 
he  glanced  at  the  number  and  con- 
tinued with  the  letter,  I left  the  point 
out.  So  far,  the  system  has  worked 
quite  well. 


LETTER  WRITING  sessions  were  full  of 
pitfalls  for  an  indoor  type  of  secretary. 


Did  you  know  that  two-thirds  of 
North  America’s  favorite  hunting  and 
fishing  spots  were  named  by  Indians? 
Not  even  a spelling  bee  coach  would 
expect  anyone  to  know  Connoquenes- 
sing,  Sinnemahoning,  Kenogaming, 
Shiawassee  and  the  like.  Roger  La- 
tham never  took  a chance  with  me  . . . 
he  just  spelled  the  name  of  any  place 
that  wasn’t  New  York,  Chicago  or 
London. 

Some  letters  were  downright  em- 
barrassing to  a girl  who  needed  a pre- 
med  student  to  get  her  through  Bi- 
ology I.  One  reader  wrote  to  ask  how 
to  tell  the  difference  between  a male 


and  female  turtle.  Mr.  Latham  insisted 
on  answering  the  letter,  although  I 
couldn’t  see  what  difference  it  would 
make  to  the  man.  I think  the  mark- 
ings on  the  turtle’s  back  or  the  shaj)e 
of  the  shell  had  something  to  do  with 
distinguishing  its  sex  ...  at  least  that’s 
all  I care  to  remember  about  that  letter. 

Another  letter  of  the  same  type  . . . 
but  unfortunately  unforgettable  . . . 
concerned  a reader’s  curiosity  about 
how  porcupines  mate.  “Very,  very 
carefully,”  dictated  my  boss  with  a 
gleam  in  his  eye.  I understand  this  is 
an  old  joke,  but  it  broke  me  up  at  the 
time.  “Well,  so  much  for  that  letter,” 
I thought  with  relief,  but  no  such 
luck.  The  letter  was  from  an  acquaint- 
ance and  after  his  little  man-to-man 
jest,  he  decided  to  provide  a scientific 
answer. 

“Take  this  down,  but  don’t  listen,” 
Mr.  Latham  told  me  and  proceeded  to 
describe  the  animal’s  mating  habits 
and  those  of  the  opossum  which  also 
puzzled  his  correspondent.  No  won- 
der . . . those  opossums  would  puzzle 
anyone! 

Apparently  I took  his  advice  about 
not  listening,  because  the  next  day 
when  he  was  away,  I couldn’t  tran- 
scribe half  the  words.  And  you  can 
be  sure  that  there  was  no  one  else 
in  a newspaper  office  who  knew  the 
scientific  words  to  describe  the  mating 
habits  of  a porcupine  ...  or  anything 
else.  In  fact,  it  was  wiser  not  to  ask. 
Mr.  Latham  had  to  go  through  most  of 
the  letter  again  with  me  later.  That 
was  the  day  he  decided  to  dictate 
specific  instructions  for  field-dressing 
a deer,  ten  minutes  before  my  lunch 
hour.  I’m  still  not  sure  how  much 
gentlemanly  revenge  was  involved. 

Once  he  wrote  a column  about 
a flying  fish  called  the  papinachois. 
His  tongue-in-cheek  description  was 
so  outlandish  that  even  I,  ignorant  as 
I was,  recognized  it  as  a tall  tale  after 
the  third  paragraph.  So  did  most  fish- 
ermen who  took  the  column  as  an  in- 
vitation to  send  in  bigger  and  better 
lies. 
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But  among  the  papers  readers  were 
many  credulous  souls  who  were  also 
moved  to  write.  Mothers  wrote  for 
information  for  their  child’s  nature 
study  class  (I  am  beginning  to  think 
kids  never  do  their  own  homework 
any  more);  encyclopedia  owners  wrote 
to  complain  that  their  books  had  no 
such  fish;  and  one  graduate  student 
asked  so  many  questions  about  the 
papinachois  we  figured  he  planned  to 
write  a doctorate  thesis  on  the  crea- 
ture. Eighty  letters  later,  I appealed  to 
my  boss,  “From  now  on,  could  we 
please  skip  the  jokes?” 

I just  never  knew  what  to  expect 
when  I opened  the  mail  addressed 
to  the  outdoor  department.  Besides 
earthy  questions  about  animals,  I was 
as  likely  to  find  equally  upsetting 
objects  such  as  the  stomach  of  a fish, 
the  contents  of  which  the  reader  would 
like  identified;  a baby  alligator  ( live ) ; 
a package  of  artificial  worms  or  a 
gaudy  insect  some  flytier  had  con- 
cocted. The  pleasure  and  interest  with 
which  the  boss  received  these  little 
surprises  never  failed  to  amaze  me. 

Now,  some  people  didn’t  write  . . . 
they  telephoned.  I have  found  over 
the  years  that  most  sportsmen  are 
dedicated  men,  so  intent  on  the  ques- 
tion that  is  bothering  them  that  they 
can’t  wait  to  ask  it.  They  can  get 
pretty  darned  neurotic  about  a posted 
hunting  area  or  a polluted  stream. 
Realizing  this,  it  was  still  disconcert- 
ing when  I said  “Hello”  to  have  some 
keyed-up  masculine  voice  say,  “Mr. 
Latham?”  I didn’t  know  whether  to  be 
insulted  for  myself  or  for  Mr.  Latham. 
Our  voices  are  not  at  all  alike.  But 
I chalked  it  up  to  boyish  exuberance 
and  all-around  good  health  due  to 
hours  in  the  out-of-doors.  And  since 
Mr.  Latham  was  away  a good  part 
of  the  time,  I tried  to  answer  the 
question. 

Having  a faith  which  is  touching, 
though  undeserved,  these  callers  be- 
lieved that  the  secretary  to  the  outdoor 
editor  was  only  second  to  him  in 
knowledge.  Rather  than  disappoint 


people,  I scrambled  through  files  and 
books  of  statistics  looking  for  informa- 
tion. If  I was  hopelessly  baffled  (about 
half  the  time)  I took  the  caller’s  name 
and  phone  number,  and  dialed  one  of 
Mr.  Latham’s  friends  for  help.  These 
friends  were  one  of  the  compensations 
of  the  job.  They  were  almost  invari- 
ably handsome,  virile,  witty  and  in- 
formed as  all  get-out  on  the  outdoors. 
I don’t  know  what  I would  have  done 
without  them. 

One  thing  I never  did  was  to  give 
out  the  wrong  information.  I still 
shudder  when  I think  of  the  time  a 


THE  FACT  THAT  certain  office  friends 
coveted  my  job  made  it  even  more  chal- 
lenging. 


waggish  reporter  answered  my  phone 
when  both  Mr.  Latham  and  I were 
out. 

“Some  guy  called  you  and  wanted 
to  know  if  bass  were  in  season,”  the 
reporter  told  me  when  I returned. 

“They  aren’t,”  I said. 

“Oh,  really,”  he  said,  grinning. 
“That’s  too  bad.  The  poor  guy  sounded 
so  anxious  to  go  fishing,  I told  him, 
sure  go  ahead.  Then  he  asked  me  the 
daily  limit,  and  I told  him  ten.  Boy, 
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he  was  really  happy  when  he  hung 
up. 

Yes,  I often  wonder  but  for  how 
long? 

Some  sportsmen  would  call  the 
paper  to  have  a friendly  argument 
settled.  For  instance,  what  year  was 
the  doe  season  cancelled  in  the  state? 
By  the  heavy  breathing  on  the  line,  it 
was  clear  that  money  was  riding  on 
the  answer.  Another  man  might  be 
interested  in  the  cost  of  chartering  a 
boat  at  Put-In-Bay,  or  the  bounty  paid 
on  foxes. 

And,  on  the  second  day  of  January, 
calls  would  start  coming  in  asking  for 
the  year’s  hunting  seasons  in  Mani- 
toba, Maine  or  Potter  County,  Pa. 
Callers  wanted  the  bag  limit  on  moose 
in  Northern  Ontario  or  the  horsepower 
permitted  in  motorboats  on  Lake  Py- 
matuning.  Now  this  was  all  because 
the  following  August  ...  or  October 
. . . they  were  going  to  these  places, 
and  they  needed  the  information  right 
away. 

These  were  the  logical  questions. 
The  answers  were  to  be  found.  But 
what  could  I say  to  the  man  who 
called  to  ask  where  to  get  his  compass 
fixed?  Or  to  the  woman  who  was 
crying  because  there  was  a bird  in  her 


ONE  READER  WROTE  to  ask  how  to 
tell  the  difference  between  a male  and 
female  turtle. 


chimney?  Or  to  the  little  girl  who 
wanted  to  be  a forest  ranger? 

If  the  answer  to  a reader’s  question 
had  ever  been  in  print,  I had  a hope 
of  finding  it,  but  if  I hadn’t  seen  it  in 
black  and  white,  I couldn’t  even  make 
an  educated  guess.  And  sometimes, 
even  when  things  were  in  print,  I 
didn’t  see  them. 

Twice  a week  I carefully  clipped 
out  the  Outdoor  column  and  pasted 
them  in  a scrapbook.  These  columns 
were  well-written  and  informative.  I 
would  have  sworn  I read  them.  But, 
evidently  they  were  not  indelibly 
printed  on  my  city-oriented  brain. 
Last  Election  Day  was  an  example. 
An  apologetic  reader  called  at  ten 
minutes  to  five.  He  was  heading  for 
the  polls,  and  wanted  the  list  of  can- 
didates the  paper  had  supported  be- 
cause of  their  conservation  stand. 

I certainly  was  aware  of  The  Press’s 
conservation  crusade,  but  I couldn’t 
remember  one  of  the  names,  nor  did 
I have  time  to  go  through  our  morgue 
files  for  the  list.  In  a panic  to  be  help- 
ful, I told  the  man  to  call  Mr.  Latham 
at  home.  The  point  of  this  tale  is  that 
I really  gave  myself  away  that  time. 
The  Sunday  Outdoor  column,  printed 
two  days  before  and  faithfully  pasted 
in  the  scrapbook  the  next  day,  con- 
tained these  names. 

Fortunately,  Roger  Latham  is  a man 
of  great  patience  and  compassion,  a 
real  gentleman  . . . and  he  only  has  to 
put  up  with  me  two  days  a week.  I 
have  worked  for  him  so  long  now, 
that  I think  I have  confused  him  into 
believing  he  couldn’t  do  without  me. 
At  least,  the  other  day  he  addressed  a 
note  to  me  as  “Dear  Indispensable,” 
and  I prefer  to  believe  that  there  was 
no  sarcasm  intended. 

I am  more  comfortable  in  the  out- 
door world  now,  and  my  failures  to 
penetrate  its  mysteries  are  not  as  ob- 
vious. Now,  when  some  ridiculous  bit 
of  outdoor  lore  comes  to  my  attention, 
I don’t  cringe,  I just  laugh.  And,  I 
hold  on  to  this  job  with  all  the  tenacity 
of  a raccoon  on  a tree.  Why?  First  of 
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all,  I like  the  daily  surprises  that  I 
have  to  face.  If  I die  on  this  job,  it 
won’t  be  from  boredom. 

Then,  there  is  the  purely  feminine 
reason  that  I suspect  half  the  other 
girls  in  the  office  have  a crush  on  my 
boss  and  would  jump  at  the  chance  to 
take  my  place.  I have  noticed  that 
certain  office  friends  (female)  only 
come  to  chat  with  me  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  which  just  happen  to  be 
the  days  the  outdoor  editor  is  “in.” 
With  this  challenge  to  spur  me  on,  I 
know  I will  learn  to  love  the  outdoors 
sooner  or  later.  I might  even  take  up 
bird-watching! 

To  those  sportsmen  who  might  be 
thinking,  “What  about  her  boss?” 
“How  does  Latham  stand  all  that  in- 
efficiency and  griping?”  Let  me  say 
that  there  is  no  need  to  worry  about 
Roger  Latham.  He  is  a master  at 
putting  a secretary  in  her  place. 

Like  the  other  day  when  I was 
yapping  with  all  the  fury  of  a chained 
wire-haired  terrier  . . . complaining 
about  the  doe  license  mix-up,  the 
number  of  letters  dictated  that  day 
( hundreds ) ; the  shortness  of  my  lunch 
hour  ( one  hour  and  ten  minutes ) ; the 
length  of  a certain  editor’s  lunch  hour 
(one  hour  and  thirty -five  minutes); 
the  lack  of  interest  of  outdoorsmen  in 
the  finer  things  of  life  ( books,  theater, 
politics,  office  gossip);  and  the  pain 
in  my  abdomen  caused  by  all  the  fore- 
going which  could  only  mean  I was 


THE  BOSS'  friends  were  usually  hand- 
some, virile,  witty  and  well  informed  on 
the  outdoors. 

getting  an  ulcer.  . . . 

Two  of  the  other  secretaries  were 
standing  at  my  desk,  fascinated  by  the 
flow  of  my  complaints. 

“My  goodness,  Mr.  Latham,”  said 
one  of  the  girls.  “What  should  we  do 
to  calm  her  down?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  my  boss  said,  no 
doubt  thinking  of  his  kennel  of  Brit- 
tany spaniels  at  home.  “Try  rubbing 
her  stomach!” 


Natural  Beauty  Endangered 

The  natural  beauty  of  lakes  and  streams,  fields  and  forests,  and  grasslands 
and  wetlands  enriches  our  lives,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  reminds. 
However,  these  assets  are  in  real  danger  of  being  damaged  or  lost  in  the 
growing  competition  from  other  uses  of  lands  and  waters.  This  problem  will 
continue  to  grow  as  the  nation’s  human  population  mounts.  National  Wildlife 
Week,  March  20-26,  is  a period  when  people  consider  how  natural  beauty  can 
best  be  preserved. 
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JIM  McELRATH  and  his  grandson,  Kenneth,  inspect  an  old  bear  trap.  The  ring, 
chain  and  trap  were  handforged  by  a blacksmith. 

Was  Bear  Trapping  Sporting? 


By  Ted  Fenstermacher 

Photos  hy  the  Author 


44TT’S  seldom  that  you  hear  people 
even  talk  about  bear  trapping, 
it’s  been  outlawed  so  long.  But,  if 
you  do  hear  old-timers  talking  of  it 
they  will,  like  as  not,  get  into  a hassle 
over  whether  it  was  sporting  or  not.” 
So  said  James  R.  McElrath,  Sr.,  Nes- 
copeck  hunter,  who  looks— and  acts— 
far  less  than  his  80  years. 

“Those  comparatively  few  who  did 
the  trapping  considered  it  a lot  more 
sporting  than  to  hold  the  drives  that 
most  of  us  think  are  OK.  They 
claimed  it  was  only  one  man  or  two 
against  a bear  and  not  an  ‘army,’  ” 
said  the  octogenarian. 


We  had  noticed  a couple  of  large, 
vicious-looking  traps  hanging  on  the 
front  of  one  of  the  buildings  on  Jim’s 
farm  and  had  asked  him  about  them. 
He  explained  they  were  bear  traps 
and  the  question  set  him  to  musing 
over  the  days  when  bear  trapping 
was  legal. 

“Bear  trapping  was  never  my  kettle 
of  fish,”  said  Jim.  “Those  traps  are 
ones  I found,  while  hunting,  between 
Jersey  Shore  and  Coudersport,  some 
25  years  ago.  Each  was  by  a big 
boulder.  Whenever  you  found  a bear 
trap  it  was  by  a big  rock  because  the 
bear  would  smash  the  trap  by  beating 
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it  against  the  rock.  The  pain  must 
have  been  awful.  There  were  times 
when  bears  would  lose  feet  from 
smashing  the  traps.  Others  had  their 
feet  crippled.” 

We  asked  Jim  why  the  traps  weren’t 
set  far  enough  from  such  rocks  to 
prevent  reaching  one.  Jim  explained, 
“Bear  trapping  was  a lot  different  than 
ordinary  trapping.  You  never  knew 
where  a trapped  bear  would  be  found. 
Those  traps  weren’t  anchored.  The 
idea  of  bear  traps  was  to  ‘slow  down’ 
the  animal  and  more  or  less  confine 
him  to  a general  area  where  he  could 
be  hunted  down  and  shot. 

“If  you  anchored  your  trap  to  a big 
tree  the  bear  would,  by  its  terrific 
lunging,  probably  tear  off  a foot  and 
escape.  Traps  were  chained  to  a drag, 
made  of  a sapling,  10  or  12  feet  long. 
The  trapped  bear  would  take  off 
through  the  woods  and  that  sapling 
would  drag  along,  catching  on  trees 
and  underbrush.  The  mightily  dis- 
couraged bear,  unless  he  beat  the  trap 
off  on  a rock,  would  usually  be  found 
less  than  a mile  from  the  trap  site.  It 
made  it  possible  for  a man  to  run 
down  bears  without  needing  a drive.” 

Any  doubts  that  such  trapping  was 
effective  were  dispelled  by  Jim.  He 
knew  men  who  got  up  to  eight  bears 
in  a single  season  that  way. 

“One  thing  about  it,”  said  Jim, 
“those  fellows  that  trapped  bears  really 
worked  for  what  they  got.  It  was  sel- 
dom that  more  than  two  worked  to- 
gether and  they  would  often  have  to 
lug  those  bears,  weighing  maybe  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds,  for  miles. 

“They  took  a whale  of  a chance, 
too,  especially  if  alone,  when  they 
came  on  a trapped  bear.  There’s  an 
old  expression  about  being  as  fierce 
as  a bear  with  a sore  rear  end.  A bear 
with  a trap  on  its  foot  was  worse  than 
that,  yet,  and  was  nothing  to  be  fooled 
around  with.” 

The  veteran  hunter  feels,  “bear 
trapping  may  not  have  been  exactly 
sporting  but  it  was  a lot  better  than 
the  hunting  of  bears  with  dogs,  which 


was  also  legal  in  earlier,  days.”  Jim  was 
a leader  in  the  successful  effort  to  end 
the  hunting  of  bruins  with  dogs.  He 
had  asked  the  late  Rep.  O.  S.  Mc- 
Henry to  secure  him  an  audience  with 
the  Game  Commission.  He  added,  “I 
explained  to  them  that  if  something 
wasn’t  done  to  stop  hunting  bears,  with 
dogs,  there  weren’t  going  to  be  any 
bears  left.  On  a single  day,  that  sea- 
son, we  knew  of  dogs  raising  10  bears 
in  the  area  where  we  were  hunting. 
Bears  just  didn’t  have  any  chance  at 
all  to  get  away  when  the  dogs  kept 
after  them.  The  Commission  agreed, 
studied  the  matter  and  outlawed  such 
hunting.  That  type  hunting  was  a lot 
worse  than  the  use  of  traps.” 

That  was  not  the  only  time  that 
bear  hunter  McElrath  went  to  bat  for 
the  bruins.  Jim  and  his  son,  Glen,  a 
Williamsport  resident  and  also  a hunt- 
ing enthusiast,  used  to  make  trips  to 
their  camp  in  Potter  County,  every 
few  weeks,  for  a checkup  during  the 
days  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps. 

At  Least  100  Men 

He  recalled,  “One  Sunday  we  heard 
one  heck  of  a lot  of  commotion  and 
found  there  was  a line  of  at  least  100 
CCC  boys  beating  the  brush  along  a 
long  line.  Other  boys  were  way  out 
in  front,  taking  notes  on  game  seen 
fleeing.  That  was  supposed  to  be  some 
sort  of  a survey  and  I don’t  doubt  but 
what  they  meant  well  but  they  were 
sure  raising  the  devil  with  game,  bears 
in  particular,  by  such  actions.” 

The  next  morning  Jim  was  in  con- 
tact with  the  Game  Commission.  He 
explained  that  one  of  the  worst  things 
about  the  so-called  survey  was  that 
bears  in  hibernation  could  be  awak- 
ened and  would  take  off,  abandoning 
their  cubs.  The  Commission  contacted 
CCC  officials  and  such  activity  was 
banned  for  the  future. 

Jim  explains,  “Bears  have  young 
without  even  realizing  it,  during  their 
hibernation.  The  cubs  are  tiny  things 
at  birth,  about  nine  ounces.  They 
nurse  and  they  make  out  all  right, 
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IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  much  livestock 
was  lost  to  raiding  bears.  Bearskin  robes 
were  also  high  style.  Bear  trappers  had 
a ready  market. 

even  though  Mom  is  sleeping.  When 
the  hibernation  is  over,  the  cubs  are 
big  enough  to  go  out  with  her  and 
learn  what  the  world  is  all  about.  If 
she’s  frightened  from  her  hibernation, 
though,  the  young  may  be  abandoned 
and  will  starve  or  freeze. 

“When  I was  a boy  there  was  a 
good  bit  of  talk  about  something  that 
happened  near  McClure,  in  the  bear 
trapping  line,”  Jim  recalled.  “A  giant 
box  trap  was  built  of  logs  and  planks, 
spiked  together.  A half  ton  of  rocks 
was  piled  on  top  for  extra  weight. 
That  contraption  caught  two  and  a 
half  bears.” 

The  veteran  hunter  then  explained, 
“They  really  caught  three,  two  full- 
grown  ones  inside  and  a cub  that  was 
half  inside  and  half  outside.  Other 
bears  ate  off  the  half  that  was  out- 
side.” 

We  asked  Jim  what  most  sportsmen 
in  earlier  days  had  thought  of  bear 


trapping.  He  “guessed”  a lot  had  been 
against  it  but  pointed  out  that  bears, 
in  early  days,  were  the  cause  of  a lot 
of  trouble  for  farmers,  due  to  raids  on 
their  stock. 

“Bears  were  sons  of  guns,  when 
they  were  more  numerous,  for  farm- 
ers,” Jim  said.  “They  just  loved  to  kffl 
and  eat  sheep  and  pigs.  Once,  close  to 
the  Fritz  Swamp,  above  Jamison  City 
( Columbia  County ) , a bear  made  his- 
tory. There  were  two  fattening  hogs, 
weighing  about  250  pounds  each,  in  a 
high  pen  with  heavy  wooden  rails.  A 
bear  got  in,  killed  one  of  the  hogs 
and  took  it  out  over  the  top  of  the 
five-foot-high  pen  fence. 

“It  carried  the  hog  a few  hundred 
feet  and  then  ate  about  a quarter  of 
it.  Bruin  made  a big  mistake  though. 
It  came  back  later  for  more  and  the 
farmer  was  waiting,  with  a rifle.  Good- 
bye bear!” 

“It  used  to  be,”  said  Jim,  “that  bears 
killed  a lot  of  calves,  too,  especially 
when  the  bear  had  cubs.  Nuts  and  that 
kind  of  stuff  might  have  been  all  right 
most  of  the  year  but  when  they  had 
cubs  they  seemed  to  want  meat.” 

He  explained  that  logs  were  often 
used  to  form  a “V”  which  helped  to 
guide  bears  into  the  trap.  Bait  was 
usually  “smelly  pork  or  fish  that  was 
pretty  well  rotted.  Some  old  trappers 
said  that  smelling  the  stinking  bait 
was  as  bad  as  the  work  of  tramping 
over  the  mountains,  every  day  or  two, 
to  check  the  trapline.” 

Another  important  item  was  ani- 
seed oil,  which  was  bought  in  drug- 
stores and  which  was  the  “smelliest 
stuff  ever.”  Jim  explained,  “If  you 
were  hunting  in  bear  trapping  terri- 
tory you  would  be  smelling  that  ani- 
seed oil  a good  part  of  the  time.  The 
wind  really  carried  it.  I don’t  know 
how  such  a little  oil  could  smell  so 
much.”  He  added  that  a later  conces- 
sion, in  more  modem  times,  was  use 
of  sardine  cans  as  bait. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  the  de- 
sire of  trappers  and  hunters  to  kill  so 
many  bears,  in  earlier  days.  One  was 
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that  many  farmers  lost  livestock  often 
to  the  bruins.  The  other  was  that  “city 
slickers  provided  a good  market.  One 
heck  of  a lot  of  guys  who  lugged 
bears  back  to  the  city  for  their  friends 
to  see  had  bought  those  bears,”  said 
Jim.  One  fellow  told  Jim  he  often  got 
$40  to  $50  for  a carcass  and  that  he 
had  standing  orders. 

We  queried  Jim  as  to  where  trap- 
pers secured  their  traps  and  he  said 
they  were  usually  made  by  black- 
smiths. 

The  ones  he  has  are  typical.  Inside 
measurements,  when  sprung,  are  11 
by  12  inches.  The  viciously  sharp  teeth 
extend  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from 
the  rings  and  they  were  obviously 
mighty  sharp  in  their  day.  The  big 
steel  springs,  now  broken  from  beating 
against  rocks,  are  of  spring  steel  and 
a quarter  inch  thick. 

Crippled  bears  in  earlier  days  were 
usually  ones  that  had  come  afoul  of  a 
trap  and  had  been  injured  by  smash- 
ing the  traps  against  boulders. 

“Such  a bear,”  said  Jim,  “was  Old 
Clubfoot.  That  bear,  which  had  had 
one  foot  badly  injured,  ranged  over 
about  a 150-mile  area  in  the  course 
of  its  at  least  15  years.  It  had  been 
shot  many  times  and  carried  more  lead 
than  any  bear  I ever  heard  about. 
Among  places  it  had  been  seen  were 
Black  Forest  Camp  and  Jamison  City. 

“I’ll  never  forget  one  time  when 
Doc  Hensyl  (the  late  Dr.  W.  C.  Hen- 
syl,  a Berwick  surgeon ) was  hunt- 
ing with  Bill  Comstock,  of  Hetlerville, 
near  Jamison  City.  Bill  had  told  the 
Doc  to  stand  behind  a big  rock  and 
wait  till  they  drove  some  bears  along 
a trail.  When  the  drive  was  over  Bill 
asked  Doc  if  he’d  seen  anything.  “Yes, 
I guess  it  must  have  been  Old  Club- 
foot that  went  by,  the  way  it  looked,” 
said  Doc.  “Well,  why  in  blazes  didn’t 
you  shoot  him?”  asked  Bill  and  Doc 
just  said,  “Well,  he  was  minding  his 
own  business  and  I decided  to  mind 
mine.  Anyway  I don’t  believe  my  .300 
would  have  killed  a bear  that  big.” 

Jim  claims  Old  Clubfoot  was  often 


SEATED  AMIDST  some  of  his  trophies 
Jim  McElrath,  80,  can  recall  dozens  of 
bear  hunts. 


shot  at  but  that  no  one  had  ever  been 
able  to  put  in  a fatal  bullet.  He 
guessed  “that  old  bear  must  have  died 
of  old  age,  or  maybe  he  just  played  out 
from  carrying  so  much  lead  around. 
Anyway,  the  carcass  was  never  re- 
ported found.” 

The  elderly  hunter  said  black  bears 
are  the  ones  usually  found  now  in 
this  state  but  he  remembers  old-timers 
telling  him,  when  he  was  young,  that 
about  one-third  of  the  bear  population 
had  once  been  brown.  These  “brown” 
bears  are  seldom  seen  in  Pennsylvania. 

Jim  also  claims  that  Jamison  City 
area  is  the  only  one  he  ever  knew  of 
where  white  stars  on  the  breast  were 
common  in  bears. 

“Those  were  sort  of  a built-in  tar- 
get,” he  said,  adding,  “and  for  those 
who  had  a raging  mad,  trapped  bear 
on  their  hands  a built-in  target  was  a 
mighty  good  idea.  That  was  no  time 
to  miss.” 
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By  Ed  DeRienze 
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A MODERN  FLINTLOCK  replica  complete  with  accessories  makes  a fine  shooting 
piece. 


Ttccv  0?uk  Old  *)dea . . . 


ONE  of  the  fastest  growing  inter- 
ests in  shooting  these  days  cen- 
ters around  the  old  black  powder 
burners  and  particularly  the  flintlock 
arms.  This  upsurge  in  reactivating  the 
old-timers  was  probably  brought 
about  indirectly  by  the  100th  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  Civil  War 
which  began  in  1961. 

In  recent  years,  shooters  have  bene- 
fited from  the  manufacture  of  modem 
replicas  of  famous  antiques,  which  has 
put  the  accessibility  of  such  weapons 
within  the  reach  of  the  average 
shooter.  It  is  becoming  quite  common 
these  days  to  observe  shooters  han- 
dling exquisitely  wrought,  modem 


replicas  of  such  famous  pieces  as  the 
1807  Harpers  Ferry  flintlock  pistol, 
which  in  the  original  would  be  priced 
at  several  hundred  dollars.  Many  of 
these  updated  antiques  are  so  true  in 
appearance,  weight,  and  all  measure- 
ments that  the  manufacturers  found  it 
was  necessary  to  purposely  make  cer- 
tain changes  so  that  they  would  not 
be  passed  off  as  original  pieces. 

Manufactured  mostly  in  Europe  by 
old  world  craftsmen,  there  have  been 
hundreds  of  various  types  of  pistols 
and  rifles  imported  by  U.  S.  firms  that 
have  set  rigid  standards  on  their  man- 
ufacture insuring  the  safety  margin. 
During  the  first  phase  of  the  Civil 
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War  Centennial,  cap  and  ball  revolv- 
ers and  replicas  of  the  famous  Zouave 
rifle  were  quite  popular,  but  now  seem 
to  be  giving  way  to  flintlock  pistols 
and  rifles  and  especially  U.  S.  made 
replicas  of  the  most  famous  of  all,  the 
Pennsylvania  ( or  Kentucky ) rifle. 

Naturally  many  persons  purchase 
these  pieces  for  reasons  other  than 
shooting  them.  Enticed  no  doubt  by 
their  attractive  appearance  or  low 
price,  they  are  quite  often  used  as 
decoration  or  conversation  pieces. 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  many 
people  will  not  take  to  this  form  of 
shooting  thinking  it  to  be  obsolete  and 
crude,  and  perhaps  a trifle  messy.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a trend  these 
days  to  get  away  from  all  the  modern 
gadgetry.  Witness  the  fact  that  the 
time-honored  sport  of  archery  is  now 
enjoying  a new  surge  of  popularity. 

The  challenge  of  shooting  and  mas- 
tering one  of  these  old-timers  must 
surely  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
are  so  fascinating.  Our  modem  fire- 
arms with  their  automation,  microm- 
eter sights,  and  precision  telescopes 
seem  like  child’s  play  in  comparison. 
The  shooters  of  today  hold  the  weapon 
at  arm’s  length,  stuff  in  a fresh  clip  of 
shells,  hold  their  breath,  and  from 
then  on  merely  squeeze  off  shot  after 
shot,  pausing  from  time  to  time  to  flip 
in  a new  magazine  or  click  a sight 
adjustment.  The  black  powder  burners 
take  a little  bit  more  time  and  care  in 
loading  and  most  of  them  are  single- 
shot so  that  the  shooter  is  careful  to 
make  every  one  count.  One  thing  soon 
becomes  apparent  as  one  shoots  these 
antique  weapons.  That  is,  our  an- 
cestors must  have  been  equipped  with 
nerves  of  steel  and  much  courage  to 
have  accomplished  their  feats  of  ex- 
ploration and  adventure  while  armed 
with  these  weapons. 

Of  all  the  muzzle-loading,  black 
powder  weapons  the  flintlock  is  the 
most  difficult  to  master.  There  is  much 
truth  in  the  saying  that  if  you  can 
learn  to  hold  a flintlock,  you  will  be 
able  to  shoot  any  gun.  The  difficulty 


lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
distinct  explosions  after  the  trigger  is 
squeezed.  One  as  the  charge  in  the 
pan  is  fired,  and  the  other  as  the  main 
charge  goes  off.  A perfect  sight  pic- 
ture and  trigger  squeeze  become 
meaningless  if  the  shooter  does  not 
follow  through  or  continue  this  “hold” 
until  the  piece  is  fired.  One  incon- 
sistent factor  that  enters  into  this  is 
the  time  delay  between  the  hammer’s 
fall  and  the  final  explosion  which 
varies  in  fractions  of  a second.  It  is, 
however,  an  inherent  fault  of  this  type 
of  lock  and  one  that  probably  brought 
about  the  improved  cap  lock  that  was 
to  replace  it. 

The  Ritual  of  Loading 

Depending  on  your  personality, 
loading  and  firing  a flintlock  can  be 
either  a delight  or  a bore,  however, 
most  shooters  seem  to  enjoy  the  little 
rituals  attached  to  these  chores.  Load- 
ing is  accomplished  by  dumping  a 
measured  charge  of  FFFg  black  pow- 
der down  the  bore,  placing  a thick 
linen  or  ticking  patch  lubricated  with 
either  Vaseline  or  spittle  over  the 
muzzle,  laying  the  soft  lead  ball  on  it, 
and  shoving  the  whole  thing  down 
tight  with  a sturdy  ramrod.  Next,  the 


PERFECT  IGNITION  is  achieved  when 
the  priming  and  the  charge  are  fired  at 
the  same  time. 
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A SMALL  AMOUNT  of  FFFFG  black  powder  (at  right)  is  poured  into  the  pan  for 
priming.  The  cloth  patched  ball  is  started  into  the  bore  with  a light  tap  of  a 
wooden  hammer. 


pan  is  charged  with  a small  quantity 
of  FFFFg  powder,  the  frizzen  is 
pulled  down  over  the  pan,  the  hammer 
cocked,  and  the  gun  is  now  ready  to 
fire.  The  trigger  is  squeezed,  releasing 
the  hammer  which  strikes  the  frizzen 
in  its  downward  path,  causing  a stream 
of  sparks  to  ignite  the  fine  powder  in 
the  pan.  The  main  charge  is  ignited  in 
turn  through  the  venthole  leading 
from  the  pan  to  the  chamber,  and  the 
piece  is  then  fired. 

Much  of  the  fun  attached  to  flint- 
lock shooting  is  in  getting  the  weapon 
to  fire  at  all.  This,  at  times  can  tax 
your  ingenuity  because  the  reasons  for 
a misfire  can  be  many  and  varied. 
Sometimes  it  takes  much  tinkering 
with  flints  and  frizzens  or  cleaning  of 
ventholes  before  success  is  achieved. 
Successful  firing,  time  after  time, 
brings  to  the  shooter  an  elation  that  is 
beyond  description. 

Accuracy  with  these  pieces,  while 
not  easily  obtained,  can  be  achieved 
with  a little  care  and  patience.  The 
most  accurate  are  the  rifled  barrels 
and  especially  the  Pennsylvania  pieces. 
Most  of  the  pistols  have  smooth  bores 
but  a few  do  have  rifling  and,  of 
course,  are  the  most  accurate.  Sights 


are  usually  very  crude  and  sometimes 
nonexistent  but  with  a little  ingenuity, 
these  can  be  improvised  or  fashioned 
to  your  own  taste. 

The  soft  lead  balls  are  cast  by  hand 
and  are  usually  undersize  by  five-  or 
ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  to  accom- 
modate the  thickness  of  the  cloth 
patch  to  be  used.  The  patch  plays  a 
vital  role  in  this  form  of  shooting  in 
that  it  lubricates  and  cleans  the  bore 
facilitating  loading  and  also  actually 
grips  the  rifling  making  the  ball  fly 
true.  Bear  grease  was  the  traditional 
lubricant  used  by  our  ancestors  but 
now  machine  oil,  lard,  or  petroleum 
jelly  is  favored  by  many.  The  patches 
can  be  cut  round  with  a punch  or  left 
square  without  affecting  the  accuracy 
too  much.  The  ball  is  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  patch  laid  on  the  muzzle 
with  sprue  (the  little  projection  left 
by  the  mold ) uppermost.  The  ball  can 
be  either  started  by  hand  pressure  or 
tapped  slightly  with  a small  mallet 
or  wooden  knob.  After  a number  of 
shots  are  fired,  a slightly  moistened 
patch  swabbed  down  the  bore  helps 
to  make  loading  easier. 

Cleaning  the  piece  after  firing  is 
probably  the  most  unliked  chore  at- 
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tached  to  this  type  of  shooting.  How- 
ever, with  modem  detergents  and  a 
handful  of  old  rags  it  isn’t  the  bug- 
aboo it  is  supposed  to  be.  Water  and 
detergent  are  poured  down  the  bore, 
shaken  up  a bit  and  then  dumped  out 
several  times,  after  which  the  bore  is 
dried  out  with  clean  patches  and  then 
oiled.  It  may  take  a trifle  longer  and 
is  a little  bit  more  sloppy  than  mod- 
em stuff,  but  after  a few  times  you 
begin  to  enjoy  the  sloshing  and  the 
aroma.  It  is  not  recommended  that 


you  attempt  this  cleaning  process  in 
your  living  room. 

It  is  crude  and  mgged,  but  this 
shooting  of  old-time  or  modem  repli- 
cas of  the  flintlock  era  has  something 
that  is  attracting  many  new  partici- 
pants. A touch  of  romanticism  or 
maybe  a desire  to  tinker  with  weapons 
that  are  basic  in  nature,  whatever  the 
reasons,  the  big  “Boom”  is  on,  accom- 
panied by  the  click  of  flint  on  metal 
and  the  Ppfft-baroom  of  the  flintlocks 
in  action. 


Speed  of  Ducks  Sets  Hunters  Arguing 

How  fast  do  ducks  fly?  The  speed  of  ducks  is  one  point  that  hunters  often 
argue  about  quite  vociferously.  Many  swear  that  they  have  seen  ducks  flying 
“a  mile  a minute.” 

Although  this  is  difficult  to  substantiate,  Biologist  Allan  Wainio,  at  the 
Southern  Research  Station  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
at  Maple,  just  outside  Toronto,  states  that  it  is  quite  true  that  a few  can 
develop  an  air  speed  of  60  m.p.h.  but  adds  that  most  hunters  greatly  over- 
estimate the  speed  at  which  ducks  and  geese  fly  and  that  probably  the  com- 
mon flying  speed  is  between  40  m.p.h.  and  50  m.p.h.  Some  recorded  speeds 
of  swans,  geese  and  ducks  are  as  follows: 


Canada  goose 
Brant 

Snow  goose 

Mallard 

Pintail 

Shoveler 

Redhead 

Canvasback 

Goldeneye 


60  m.p.h.  air  speed,  chased 

45  m.p.h.  air  speed 

50  m.p.h.  (approx.)  air  speed,  chased 

46,  50,  55,  58,  60  m.p.h.  air  speeds 

65  m.p.h.  (approx.)  air  speed,  chased 

53  m.p.h.  ground  speed,  easy  flight,  automobile 

42  m.p.h.  ground  speed,  train 

72  m.p.h.  (approx.)  air  speed,  chased 

50  m.p.h.  ground  speed,  train 


Cramer  Reelected  President  of  Pa.  Game  Commission 

Loring  H.  Cramer,  of  East  Stroudsburg,  was  reelected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  on  January  7 in  Harrisburg. 

Also  reelected  as  officers  were  Russell  M.  Lucas,  Philipsburg,  vice-president, 
and  R.  G.  Smith,  Berwick,  secretary.  Other  Commission  members  in  attend- 
ance were:  Brig.  Gen.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Bethayres;  H.  L.  Buchanan,  Franklin; 
James  A.  Thompson,  Pittsburgh;  Frederick  M.  Simpson,  Huntingdon;  Robert 
E.  Fasnacht,  Ephrata. 
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By  Stephen  A.  Kish 

Photos  by  the  Author 


BY  FAR,  the  great  majority  of  hunt- 
ers are  truly  sportsmen  in  every- 
thing that  the  term  implies.  They  are 
careful  with  their  firearms,  considerate 
of  their  companions,  and  respect  the 
property  of  others. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  hunt- 
ers who  cannot  or  will  not  accept  the 
responsibility  which  should  be  theirs. 
This  is  the  extremely  small  group  of 
hunters  who,  by  their  actions,  fre- 
quently cause  the  entire  hunting  pop- 
ulation to  be  judged  severely  and 
unfairly  by  persons  who  hear  of  dam- 
ages. 

When  no  game  is  present,  any  ma- 
terial object  becomes  a suitable  target. 
This  may  be  a highway  sign,  high 
tension  line  insulator,  a horse,  an  air- 
plane, or  any  other  object  which  might 
present  a moving  or  stationary  target. 

Recently,  a farmer  had  two  brown 
heifers  shot  during  the  deer  season. 
His  farm  had  never  been  closed  to 
hunting.  The  direct  result  of  this  act 
of  vandalism  was  the  closing  of  about 
300  acres  to  the  sportsmen. 

In  1951,  Sullivan  County  residents 
raised  funds  to  purchase  a bronze 
plaque  in  memory  of  Sumner  F.  Mc- 


Carty, First  Forest  Ranger  in  Wyom- 
ing State  Forest.  This  memorial  was 
placed  at  a beautiful  location  on  High 
Knob  Overlook  in  Sullivan  County. 
The  memorial  is  now  perforated  with 
high-powered  rifle  bullet  holes. 

Public  utilities  also  suffer  from  these 
thoughtless  individuals.  Holes  are  shot 
into  water  mains  and  lead  cables.  Dur- 
ing a recent  deer  season,  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  had  one  of  its 
main  lines  perforated  with  a high- 
powered  rifle  and  service  was  inter- 
rupted for  hours. 

Federal  communications  facilities 
are  sometimes  damaged.  Aircraft  hom- 
ing devices  and  beacon  lights  are 
often  located  in  isolated  areas.  Dam- 
age to  these  installations  could  jeop- 
ardize the  safe  operation  of  aircraft. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  brief 
article  to  enumerate  a list  of  damages 
caused  by  careless  and  inconsiderate 
hunters.  The  list  would  be  a long  one. 

However,  we  hope  to  point  out  to 
the  real  sportsman  that  his  name  and 
reputation  suffer  from  these  acts  of 
depredation  committed  by  persons 
who  cannot  or  will  not  comprehend 
what  the  term  sportsmanship  implies. 
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communications.!#  . t ,e  functions  is  a 

use  fir  milifbry  »r  .Jn.fed  Sfo.es. 

violation  of  the  laws  imprisonment  for 

Violations  are  punts  a *10,000  or  both. 

up  to  10  years  or  a fine  o p 


A WARNING  SIGN  on  a U.  S.  Government  installation  ventilated  by  rifle  and  shot- 
gun fire.  Senseless  vandalism  should  find  no  sympathy. 
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A Maine  warden  reports  that  he  didn’t  see  one  woman  deer  hunter  in  the 
woods  this  fall,  and  yet  over  70  deer  were  registered  in  his  district  by  women. 
Can  it  be  that  women  are  invisible  in  the  woods? 


Trapping  in  Pennsylvania  Theme  of  Farm  Show  Exhibit 


THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion’s major  display  effort  for  1966 
had  its  premiere  showing  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Farm  Show,  January  10-14. 
With  the  theme  of  Pennsylvania’s  Nat- 
ural Fur  Resources  as  its  focal  point, 
the  colorful  exhibit  proved  to  be  en- 
tertaining and  educational  to  all  visi- 
tors attending  this  Golden  Anniversary 
edition  of  the  Farm  Show. 

“According  to  history,  one  of  the 
oldest  pursuits  of  man  is  the  trapping 
of  furbearing  animals.”  So  starts  the 
story  of  trapping  in  Pennsylvania 
which  is  told  by  the  printed  word  and 
portrayed  by  trapping  displays  and 
examples  of  the  furbearers  commonly 
found  in  the  Keystone  State. 

The  display,  created  under  the  su- 


pervision of  D.  L.  Batcheler,  Game 
Commission  Wildlife  Education  Spe- 
cialist, will  also  be  shown  at  the  Har- 
risburg Sportsmen’s  Show,  February 
7-12,  and  the  Allegheny  County  Fair. 

Included  in  the  information,  which 
is  graphically  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
hibit, is  the  value  of  the  wild  furs  har- 
vested in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
period  1926-1964.  Muskrat  $17,839,282; 
Skunk  $4,943,854;  Mink  $3,207,450; 
Raccoon  $2,776,128;  Beaver  $1,253,- 
757;  Opossum  $825,946;  Red  Fox 
$691,344;  Weasel  $603,883;  Gray  Fox 
$338,259;  Wildcat  $4,498;  Otter  $2,436 
(No  open  season  at  present). 

Total  value  of  sale  of  Pennsylvania’s 
furs  during  this  period  was  $38,- 
984,203. 
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WATCH  THAT  MUZZLE! 


Firearms  safety  is  ever 
responsibility  to  himself, 
he  hunts  and  to  his  cho 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  ( 
volunteer  hunter  safety 
Pennsylvania  to  date. 


WATCH  THAT  MUZZLE! 


r MUZZLE! 


ibility.  Most  certainly  it  is  the  hunter’s 
ters,  to  the  landowner  on  whose  land 
it  responsibility  has  been  accepted  by 
id  it  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  4,000 
^e  certified  over  84,000  safe  hunters  in 


WATCH  THAT  MUZZLE! 


Hey,  George 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  -The  watcher 
on  the  drive  threw  his  scope  on  the 
head  of  the  buck  coming  toward  him. 
He  thought  the  antlers  were  plenty 
long  enough  and  dropped  him  with 
one  shot.  A buddy  of  his,  standing 
nearby,  heard  him  shout  to  the  captain 
of  the  drive,  “HEY,  GEORGE!!!”  This, 
he  related,  was  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  in  the  next  county.  The  hunter, 
from  Donegal,  Pa.,  walked  about  half- 
way to  the  deer,  looked  at  the  antlers 
again  through  the  scope.  Now  they 
didn’t  look  quite  so  long.  Again  he 
yelled  but  not  so  loud,  “Hey,  George.” 
Finally  he  got  up  to  the  deer,  saw  it 
was  definitely  a short-horned  spike 
buck  and  well  under  3"  long.  Barely 
an  audible  whisper  floated  from  the 
scene  this  time,  “Hey,  George.” 

All  the  fellows  at  the  camp  had  a 
good  laugh  at  this  as  we  settled  up  the 
case  that  was  turned  in  for  a quarter 
penalty.  This  good  bunch  of  guys 
could  derive  humor  and  laughs  even 
from  this  incident.  — District  Game 
Protector  Robert  Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 


Hard-Hunting  Ladies 

GREENE  COUNTY— No  one  will 
debate  that  this  is  the  era  of  the  road- 
hunter.  I can  safely  say  that  at  least 
3 out  of  4 hunters  hunt  from  the  high- 
way in  big  game  season.  It  did  my 
heart  good  to  check  two  ladies  on  the 
opening  day  of  antlerless  season  at 
State  Game  Lands  No.  179.  These  two 
ladies  were  out  of  the  auto  and  pre- 
paring for  the  day’s  hunt.  They  were 
Mrs.  Hettie  Morris  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Wilma  Arent,  of  Washington,  Pa. 
The  surprising  part  of  all  this  was  that 
Mrs.  Morris  is  68  years  young  and  has 
been  hunting  for  more  than  50  years. 
We  certainly  hope  she  continues  to 
enjoy  hunting  for  many  more  years.— 
District  Game  Protector  Leslie  V. 
Haines,  Waynesburg. 


A Hardy  Group 

FULTON  COUNTY-Uere  in  Ful- 
ton County  we  have  a quartet  of  sen- 
ior citizens  who  have  been  hunting 
deer  for  fifty-odd  years,  and  are  still 
going  strong.  All  live  in  the  Huston- 
town  area  and  hunt  together. 

This  year  Chester  Brant  drew  a 
blank;  with  82  years  of  living  back  of 
him,  perhaps  we  can  forgive  this. 
Harry  Shotts,  aged  80,  killed  a button 
buck.  Ed  Brant,  aged  76,  killed  a six- 
point  and  Dallas  Brant,  aged  74,  killed 
a spike. 

A prized  trophy  of  yesteryear  is  a 
six-point  killed  by  Ed  measuring  26''. 
These  men  remember  the  days  when 
a hunter  would  find  a single  deer 
track,  follow  it  all  day  to  no  avail,  and 
believe  the  hunting  was  fine.— District 
Game  Protector  Carl  E.  Jarrett,  Mc- 
Connellsburg. 
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Beavers  on  Highways 

WAYNE  COUNTY  -While  many 
deer  are  killed  on  the  highway  and 
we  pick  up  deer  in  an  automatic  way, 
on  December  15,  1965,  there  were 
three  “Road  Kills”  that  were  abnor- 
mal. Deputy  Holbert  had  two  beavers 
killed  on  the  road  by  autos  near  State 
Game  Lands  No.  70  in  Scott  Township 
and  Deputy  Snyder  had  a beaver 
killed  on  the  road  near  Camp  Equi- 
nunk  in  Manchester  Township.  All 
three  beavers  were  in  the  blanket 
class.— District  Game  Protector  Fred- 
rick Weigelt,  Galilee. 

Good  Advice 

FAYETTE  COUNTY- While  on  pa- 
trol of  State  Game  Lands  No.  51  with 
Deputy  Ralph  Springer  in  the  ’65  deer 
season,  we  observed  a Game  Commis- 
sion placard  plastered  full  of  buckshot. 
The  placard  read  “Stop-Look-Listen 
Before  You  Shoot.”  The  culprit  must 
have  done  just  that.  At  least  I had  no 
accident  reported  from  this  same  area. 
We  both  agreed  that  neither  of  us 
would  want  to  carry  the  same  type 
placard  on  our  backs  while  hunting 
and  be  seen  by  this  culprit.— District 
Game  Protector  Alex  J.  Ziros,  Con- 
nellsville. 

Well,  They  Look  Alike 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - On  a 
recent  Sunday  morning,  Deputy  Bill 
Gorman,  of  Tyrone,  was  taking  his 
family  to  church,  when  he  saw  some- 
thing unusual.  Being  late  for  church, 
he  did  not  stop,  but  called  Deputy  Joe 
Smith,  and  told  him  that  he  had  seen 
a small  group  of  children  around  a 
deer  on  a chain.  Deputy  Smith  went  to 
investigate,  and  was  quite  amused.  If 
Bill  had  been  going  a little  slower,  or 
had  the  window  open,  he  would  have 
known  for  sure  that  this  was  a goat, 
not  a deer.  We  plan  to  start  a short 
course  on  animal  identification  for 
Deputy  Bill.— District  Game  Protector 
Gerard  W.  Wendt,  Petersburg. 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - Most 
Deputy  Game  Protectors  are  Deputies 
because  they  are  conservation  minded. 
I have  one  that  is  truly  a conserva- 
tionist. This  last  deer  season  he  had 
shooting  at  7 bucks  and  missed  them 
all.  He  now  claims  that  his  gun  sights 
were  off.  I wonder  if  he  just  has  a big 
heart.— District  Game  Protector  Guy 
W.  Waldman,  Morrisdale. 

Still  in  Velvet 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  - Clay 
Whitmoyer,  R.  D.  1,  Millville,  Pa., 
killed  a 9-point  buck  the  early  part  of 
the  past  season.  The  unusual  thing 
about  this  deer  is  that  the  antlers  were 
completely  in  velvet.  I have  seen  deer 
that  had  some  velvet  still  on  the  antler 
in  the  deer  season  but  never  any  that 
had  not  shed  at  all.— District  Game 
Protector  Harold  F.  Harter,  Blooms- 
burg. 

70  Percent  Bucks! 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  - During 
the  month  of  November  we  had  over 
eighty  deer  killed  on  the  highways  in 
Allegheny  County.  Seventy  percent  of 
these  deer  were  bucks.  One  fourteen- 
point  and  one  twelve-point  were  killed 
on  the  Penn  Lincoln  Parkway  West. 
This  is  the  greatest  number  of  road- 
killed  deer  we  have  ever  had  in  one 
month  in  this  county.— District  Game 
Protector  James  Way,  Coraopolis. 
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MIFFLIN  COUNTY  - A certain 
house  painter  in  the  town  of  Milroy, 
Mifflin  County,  is  now  learning  hand- 
to-hand  combat  to  get  ready  for  next 
hunting  season.  This  man’s  effort  to 
bag  his  “buck’’  would  do  justice 
to  a combat  infantryman.  He  went 
into  action  early  one  morning  in 
the  mountains  of  Mifflin  County  and 
fired  11  shots  at  his  quarry.  Running 
out  of  ammo  he  ran  his  deer  to  the 
ground  and  grabbed  two  handsful  of 
deer  antlers  and  hung  on.  After  20 
minutes  of  hand-to-hand  combat  our 
man  had  things  pretty  much  his 
way.  Our  hunter  received  his  “lumps” 
also.  He  took  an  antler  through  his 
hand,  lost  most  of  his  shirt  and  trou- 
sers, and  was  “clubbed  black  and 
blue”  on  his  legs,  arms  and  chest  by 
the  first  deer  he  has  caught,  I mean 
shot,  in  20  years.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector James  D.  Moyle,  McVeytown. 

Cold  Robins 

PIKE  COUNTY- On  December  27 
with  the  temperature  in  the  lower 
teens  but  the  ground  bare  of  snow,  as 
it  has  been  all  winter,  I observed  a 
good-sized  flock  of  robins  near  a 
swampy  area  in  Dingman  Township. 
This  should  be  proof  that  it  is  lack  of 
available  food  and  not  cold  weather 
that  forces  birds  to  migrate  south.— 
District  Game  Protector  Daniel  S.  Mc- 
Peek,  Matamoras. 


A Rewarding  Career 

Before  the  students  of  the  current 
training  class  left  for  the  field  training 
assignments,  the  remark  was  made 
that  this  is  the  part  of  the  training  that 
makes  or  breaks  a Game  Protector. 
After  a full  and  busy  10  weeks  in  the 
field  with  four  Game  Protectors,  I’m 
sure  now  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
rewarding  and  interesting  careers  a 
man  could  ever  choose.— Student  Offi- 
cer Richard  B.  Belding. 

Plenty  of  Grouse 

VENANGO  AND  MERCER 
COUNTIES— Those  few  hunters  who 
have  been  in  the  woods  during  the 
extended  season  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful and  report  an  excellent  supply 
of  grouse  as  the  season  ends.— LMO 
Edward  M.  Borger. 

Electronic  Error 

This  was  related  to  me  by  Pike 
County  Fish  Warden  J.  Bartley.  His 
wife  and  daughter  were  both  sitting 
in  a tree  stand  when  they  saw  several 
deer  approaching  a hunter  some  dis- 
tance from  them.  As  the  deer  neared 
the  hunter  a loud  “B-e-e-p”  came  from 
his  walkie-talkie,  turning  the  deer 
toward  the  two  female  hunters.  One 
of  the  deer  was  a nice  8-point  buck 
which  was  killed  by  the  daughter. 
Th$  hunter  never  thought  that  his 
radio  would  cost  him  a nice  buck.— 
Student  Officer  Ronald  E.  Schmuck. 
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Deer  Check  Facts 

Sportsmen  who  passed  through  the 
deer  checking  station  at  Tunkhannock 
frequently  requested  information 
about  the  heaviest  deer,  largest  rack, 
etc.,  which  had  been  examined.  The 
heaviest  deer  which  was  checked  at 
this  station  was  a 186-lb.,  9-point 
buck,  2/2  years  old,  taken  in  Luzerne 
County.  Biggest  rack  was  a 15-pointer 
6J2  years  old  taken  in  Susquehanna 
County.  Oldest  deer,  a buck  8J2  years 
of  age,  weighed  130  lbs.,  taken  in 
Wyoming  County.  Smallest  deer 
weighed  63  pounds  taken  in  Bradford 
County.  A total  of  1,101  deer  were 
checked  at  this  station.  An  interesting 
sidelight  was  the  fact  that  256  sports- 
men who  stopped  at  the  station  either 
subscribed  or  renewed  their  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Pennsylvania  GAME 
NEWS.— CIA  Stephen  A.  Kish,  Avoca. 

Long  Trip 

CRAWFORD  AND  ERIE  COUN- 
TIES — Pittman-Robertson  Leader 
Spahr  and  I were  patrolling  through  a 
wooded  area  in  antlerless  deer  season, 
when  we  stopped  to  check  a young 
lad  standing  along  the  road  without 
any  license  displayed.  After  establish- 
ing the  fact  that  he  was  hunting  on  his 
own  land,  and  he  was  a farmer,  Officer 
Spahr  asked  him  if  he  had  stood  there 
all  day.  He  replied,  “No,  I stood  on 
the  other  side  of  the  tree  for  awhile.”— 
LMO  James  C.  Hyde. 


He  Couldn’t  Stay  Away 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - How  far 
will  a bear  travel  after  he  has  been 
trapped  and  released  far  from  where 
he  presented  a problem?  Game  Pro- 
tector Nolf  of  Luzerne  County  isn’t 
sure,  for  a bear  which  he  and  Land 
Manager  John  Booth  trapped  in  But- 
ler Township  on  May  22  and  trans- 
ported approximately  35  miles  and  re- 
leased on  State  Game  Lands  No.  91, 
near  the  Lackawanna  County  line,  was 
shot  by  Thomas  Delese,  of  Freeland, 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  just  a few  hun- 
dred yards  from  where  he  was  caught 
in  the  trap.— District  Game  Protector 
Robert  W.  Nolf,  Conyngham. 

Older  Hunters,  Too 

CENTRE  COUNTY  - This  past 
hunting  season  has  shown  me  the 
value  of  the  Game  Commission  Hunter 
Safety  Program  and  the  need  to  renew 
our  efforts  and  intensify  the  program. 
Though  few,  the  accidents  that  did 
occur  were  caused  by  individuals  that 
did  not  take  time  or  feel  Hunter  Safety 
Instructions  important.  It  is  apparent 
that  working  with  our  youthful  hunt- 
ers is  not  enough,  as  all  of  the  acci- 
dents that  took  place  in  my  district 
were  caused  by  adults.  In  every  case 
if  the  most  basic  rules  of  proper  fire- 
arm handling  were  followed  none  of 
these  mishaps  would  have  taken  place. 
—District  Game  Protector  Joseph  L. 
Wiker,  Pine  Grove  Mills. 
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Photo  by  Vince  Finnigan 

MRS.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  presents  the  Conservation  Legislator  of  the  Year 
Award  to  John  F.  Laudadio,  of  Jeannette,  Pa. 

^cutdcuUa  ^eceiuea  /tcowid 

John  F.  Laudadio,  Sr.,  Jeannette,  Pa.,  received  the  national  award  as  “Con- 
servation Legislator  of  the  Year’’  during  the  President’s  Conservation  Awards 
Banquet  held  Tuesday  night,  January  11,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  award, 
consisting  of  a whooping  crane  statuette  and  a grant  of  $1,000,  was  made  by 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation.  The 
banquet  climaxed  their  nationwide  program  designed  to  select  and  honor  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  for  outstanding  accomplishment  in  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources.  Laudadio  was  cited  for  outstanding  leadership  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  in  enactment  of  clean  streams,  acid 
mine  drainage,  and  other  conservation  legislation.  He  was  nominated  for  the 
national  award  by  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 


Ttecv  'ZOatcAena 

In  his  new  book  “Birds  Around  the  World’’  Dean  Amadon,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Ornithology  and  Lamont  Curator  of  Birds  at  The  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  discusses  the  distribution  of  birds  throughout  the 
world.  The  160-page  book,  published  by  Natural  History  Press,  sells  for  $3.95. 
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Triple  Trophy  Club 

ECOGNITION  of  the  successful 
hunters’  “grand  slam”  here  in  the 
Keystone  State  is  the  purpose  behind 
the  inauguration  of  the  Triple  Trophy 
Club  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission this  year.  Starting  with  the 
1966  hunting  season,  hunters  who 
legally  take  a turkey,  a bear  and  a 
white-tailed  buck  may  qualify  for  the 
Game  Commission’s  Triple  Trophy 
Award. 

Speaking  about  the  new  award,  Roy 
Trexler,  Chief  of  the  Commission’s  In- 
formation and  Education  Division, 
said  recently,  “we  took  a careful  look 
at  hunting  opportunities  across  the 
United  States,  and  a startling  fact  im- 
pressed us.  That  is,  that  there  are  not 
many  states  where  the  legal  taking  of 
these  three  species  could  be  accom- 
plished on  public  hunting  land.  “Penn- 
sylvania,” Trexler  continued,  “not  only 
offers  all  three  species,  but  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  produc- 
tion of  deer,  turkey  and  black  bear.” 

“It  still  requires  a happy  combina- 
tion of  skill  and  good  luck  to  bag  all 
three  during  the  same  year.  The 
sportsmen  who  do  this,  even  in  Penn- 
sylvania, will  certainly  belong  to  an 
elite  group  of  hunters,”  Trexler  con- 
cluded. 

The  Triple  Trophy  Award  Program 
will  begin  during  the  fall  season  of 
1966.  Kills  made  in  prior  seasons  will 
not  be  eligible.  Details  concerning  the 
Triple  Trophy  Club  will  be  published 
in  a forthcoming  issue  of  GAME 
NEWS,  and  in  subsequent  news  re- 
leases. 


Bashline  Named 
GAME  NEWS  Editor 

AT  THE  regular  January  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, L.  James  Bashline  was  named 
Editor  of  Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS. 


Photo  by  Shahian 

NEW  EDITOR  of  Pennsylvania  GAME 
NEWS  is  L.  James  Bashline.  A Pennsyl- 
vania native.  Bashline  was  appointed  to 
the  post  on  January  7. 

The  vacancy  was  created  when  George 
H.  Harrison  accepted  the  position  of 
Managing  Editor  of  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  Magazine. 

Serving  as  Acting  Editor  since  the 
departure  of  Harrison  last  December, 
Bashline  has  taken  over  the  reins  of 
the  most  successful  state  conservation 
magazine  in  the  nation. 

GAME  NEWS  is  recognized  as  the 
leading  state  agency  publication  by 
virtue  of  its  monthly  circulation  of 
over  160,000.  Approximately  125,000 
of  these  subscriptions  represent  paid 
circulation,  the  remainder  are  free 
subscriptions  supplied  to  schools,  non- 
profit educational  institutions  and  to 
landowners  who  have  agreed  to  keep 
their  lands  open  to  public  hunting 
through  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game 
and  Safety  Zone  Programs. 

Bashline,  34,  is  a former  free-lance 
writer  and  outdoor  columnist  for  the 
Olean  Times-Herald.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  and  Outdoor  Writers  of 
America  and  has  written  numerous 
articles  for  national  outdoor  maga- 
zines. 
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HUNTER  SAFETY  ^ 
EDUCATION  ^%V 


‘7eae4^t^  0?foean*K 

AS  A part  of  the  firearm  and  hunter 
safety  study  (Bulletin  No.  711) 
made  by  Dr.  Frank  Anthony,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation, The  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, an  Attitude  Inventory  was 
developed  for  comparison  of  methods 
of  teaching  firearm  safety  education  in 
selected  Pennsylvania  schools. 

Used  as  a yardstick  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  teaching  methods  in 
hunter  safety  education,  the  Attitude 
Inventory  has  proven  useful  to  teach- 
ers and  hunter  safety  instructors  to 
determine  the  attitude  each  student 
accepts  in  the  safe  handling  of  fire- 
arms. 

In  constructing  the  Attitude  Inven- 
tory for  firearm  and  hunting  safety 
education,  four  or  five  situations  for 
each  of  the  “Ten  Commandments  of 
Shooting  Safety”  were  chosen  and 
formulated  into  a test  of  personal  ad- 
justment and  emotional  concepts.  The 
items  on  the  test  comprised  reactions 
to  proper  use  of  firearms,  respect  for 
fellow  hunters,  and  respect  for  prop- 
erty rights  and  game  laws. 

An  Attitude  Inventory  of  60  items 
was  validated  by  50  Game  Protectors 
who  acted  as  judges  to  evaluate  each 
item.  From  this  procedure  50  items 
were  selected  and  tested  further  by 
giving  the  test  to  students  in  two 
schools  similar  to  the  schools  selected 
for  the  study.  After  a few  changes  the 
test  was  printed  with  the  title,  “An 
Attitude  Inventory  for  Beginning 
Hunters.” 

To  measure  the  effectiveness  of  stu- 
dents taking  hunter  safety  training,  or 
the  inexperienced  gun  handler,  the 
Attitude  Inventory  was  given  before 


Safety  Sdeteat&m 


THE  SPORT  of  target  shooting  is  often  a 
happy  biproduct  of  hunter  safety  training. 

and  after  being  taught  by  an  assigned 
method  of  firearm  safety  education. 
An  attitude  of  agree  or  disagree  was 
determined  as  a correct  answer  to 
safe  gun  handling. 

The  experienced  hunter  or  gun 
handler’s  attitude  should  be  stronger 
in  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  the 
safe  or  unsafe  questions  on  Dr.  An- 
thony’s Attitude  Inventory  for  hunters. 

Check  your  opinion  on  the  following 
50  questions  on  gun  handling  which  is 
being  used  in  Pennsylvania’s  Hunter 
Safety  Program. 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 
To  Date: 

Instructors— 6,618 
Students— 84,528 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
HUNTER  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

ATTITUDE  INVENTORY  FOR  HUNTERS 

By  Dr.  Frank  Anthony 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
The  Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

1.  Name  Age 

2.  Have  you  had  firearm  or  hunting  education?  

No.  of  hours  (Check)  By  game  official  

Brother  Dad  , Hunter  Safety  Instructor 


Directions: 

Place  an  X over  the  letters  which  most  accurately  indicate  your  opinion  of  each  state- 
ment. SA— Strongly  Agree,  A— Agree,  U— Undecided,  D— Disagree,  SD— Strongly  Disagree. 
Read  each  statement  carefully,  and  yet  do  not  spend  too  much  time  with  any  statement 
before  checking  each  one. 


SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

1. 

You  should  observe  the  same  safety  precautions  for  an  un- 
loaded antique  collector’s  gun  as  for  your  hunting  rifle. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

2. 

It  is  safe  to  leave  a gun  within  the  reach  of  small  children 
if  the  gun  is  not  loaded. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

3. 

A loaded  gun  leaning  against  a tree  can’t  be  fired  by  a cat 
or  dog. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

4. 

While  you  are  hunting,  the  gun  should  remain  on  safe  until 
you  can  clearly  see  what  you  intend  to  shoot. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

5. 

When  three  men  are  hunting  side  by  side,  rifles  should  always 
be  pointed  to  the  left. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

6. 

The  use  of  the  safety  on  a repeating  or  autoloading  firearm  is 
as  important  after  firing  as  it  is  before  firing. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

7. 

The  safety  on  the  gun  is  a positive  way  of  preventing  the 
gun  from  being  fired. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

8. 

A person  who  is  careful  about  where  he  points  his  gun  is  a 
person  who  accepts  responsibility. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

9. 

Every  gun  should  be  handled  at  all  times  as  if  it  were  loaded 
and  ready  to  fire. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

10. 

The  most  important  reason  why  we  don’t  want  loaded  guns 
in  houses  or  camps  is  because  there  is  nothing  to  shoot  at 
in  a house  or  camp. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

11. 

Snow  is  not  as  dangerous  as  dirt  when  it  plugs  the  barrel 
of  a gun. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

12. 

Shooting  a gun  when  the  barrel  is  partly  plugged  with  dirt 
is  as  dangerous  as  shooting  a gun  when  the  barrel  is  com- 
pletely plugged  with  dirt. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

13. 

A hunter  must  be  quick  and  the  best  hunters  shoot  quickly 
when  they  see  something  moving  in  the  woods. 
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SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

14. 

Never  aim  or  point  your  gun  until  you  are  definitely  sure 
of  your  target. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

15. 

Every  hunter  should  have  the  experience  of  shooting  at  a 
moving  target  before  he  goes  on  an  actual  hunt, 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

16. 

An  expert  hunter  is  usually  the  first  one  to  fire  when  game 
is  sighted. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

17. 

Every  hunter  should  visit  a game  reserve  or  other  places 
where  game  lives  before  going  hunting  so  that  he  knows 
what  the  game  looks  like  in  its  natural  surroundings. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

18. 

A rabbit  slung  over  a boy’s  shoulder  may  look  like  a deer 
to  another  hunter. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

19. 

A white  handkerchief  may  look  like  a deer’s  tail  in  the 
distance. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

20. 

It  is  not  safe  to  shoot  across  roads  even  if  they  are  old  country 
roads. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

21. 

It  is  unlawful  to  shoot  at  wild  animals  or  birds  within  150 
yards  of  occupied  buildings  without  advance  permission. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

22. 

The  best  rule  of  gun  safety  is  never  point  a gun  at  anything 
you  do  not  intend  to  shoot. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

23. 

When  stumbling  or  falling,  a safe  hunter  holds  onto  his  gun. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

24. 

It  is  safe  to  cross  a wooden  fence  with  a loaded  rifle. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

25. 

The  most  important  thing  to  do  when  getting  into  a boat  is  to 
make  sure  the  safety  is  on  when  your  gun  is  loaded. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

26. 

Glass  objects  are  dangerous  targets. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

27. 

It  is  safe  to  shoot  at  an  object  on  a pond  if  the  pond  is  deep. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

28. 

A rocky  steep  hill  makes  a good  target  area. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

29. 

Ammunition  and  firearms  should  be  stored  in  separate  places. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

30. 

Storage  places  for  guns  should  be  locked  up  as  well  as  the 
storage  places  for  ammunition. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

31. 

Responsible  hunters  would  approve  of  drinking  a small  amount 
of  beer  or  whiskey  while  hunting  during  cold  weather. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

32. 

Guns  should  always  be  “sighted  in”  immediately  after  you 
reach  your  hunting  area. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

33. 

In  order  to  travel  light,  a good  hunter  takes  only  his  gun 
and  ammunition. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

34. 

It  is  embarrassing  for  a good  hunter  to  come  home  without 
any  game. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

35. 

The  hunter’s  age  is  the  most  important  factor  to  consider 
when  issuing  hunting  licenses. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

36. 

The  opportunity  to  hunt  is  a privilege. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

37. 

Courses  on  safe  hunting  are  needed  only  for  people  who  were 
raised  in  homes  where  the  parents  did  not  hunt. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

38. 

The  most  common  cause  of  hunting  accidents  is  poor  quality 
guns. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

39. 

You  may  point  your  rifle  at  anything  if  you  are  alone  in  a 
large  woods. 
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40.  It  is  OK  to  shoot  near  buildings  if  you  are  sure  that  no  one 
is  at  home. 

SA 

A 
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D 

SD 

41.  An  accident  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  safety  rules  are 
not  followed. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

42.  When  three  men  are  hunting  together,  they  should  know  the 
location  of  their  partners  at  all  times. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

43.  A person  with  considerable  patience  is  usually  a safer  hunter 
than  a quick-tempered  or  impatient  one. 

SA 
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44.  Good  hunters  get  more  game  with  less  ammunition  than  poor 
hunters  would  use. 

SA 

A 
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D 

SD 

45.  Some  game  laws  have  been  passed  chiefly  because  of  the 
poor  practices  used  by  a few  hunters. 

SA 
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46.  Game  laws  are  made  to  protect  hunters  as  well  as  wildlife. 

SA 

A 
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D 

SD 

47.  Some  game  laws  are  made  to  protect  farmers  and  landowners. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

48.  Some  game  laws  are  made  purposely  to  get  money  from  fines 
for  use  in  improving  hunting  areas. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

49.  A sportsman  should  get  the  farmer’s  permission  to  hunt  even 
if  the  land  is  not  posted. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

50.  A person  greedy  for  game  is  not  a safe  hunter. 

Answers  to  Hunter  Attitude  Inventory 


1.  SA 

14.  SA 

27.  SD 

39.  SD 

2.  SD 

15.  SA 

28.  SD 

40.  SD 

3.  SD 

16.  SD 

29.  SA 

41.  SA 

4.  SA 

17.  SA 

30.  SA 

42.  SA 

5.  SD 

18.  SA 

31.  SD 

43.  SA 

6.  SA 

19.  SA 

32.  SD 

44.  SA 

7.  SD 

20.  SA 

33.  SD 

45.  SA 

8.  SA 

21.  SA 

34.  SD 

46.  SA 

9.  SA 

22.  SA 

35.  SD 

47.  SA 

10.  SD 

23.  SA 

36.  SA 

48.  SD 

11.  SD 

24.  SD 

37.  SD 

49.  SA 

12.  SA 

25.  SD 

38.  SD 

50.  SA 

13.  SD 

26.  SA 

Tteedeet 

America’s  majestic  beauty  of  rocks  and  rills  and  templed  hills  is  in  danger. 
The  spread  of  highways,  airports,  industrial  parks,  and  residential  areas  must 
be  planned  with  a view  toward  protecting  a maximum  of  the  outdoors.  The 
pollution  of  waters  must  be  stopped.  Learn  what  you  can  do  to  preserve 
natural  beauty  during  National  Wildlife  Week,  March  20-26. 
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Time  to  Think  About  . . . 


Club  Conveniences 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author 
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BENCH  RESTS,  especially  at  hilltop  locations,  are  appreciated  by  the  ladies  and 
those  who  have  physical  impairments. 


EACH  year,  when  the  bid  comes  up 
to  decide  what  club  shall  be  host 
for  the  regional  shoot,  thoughts  cer- 
tainly turn  to  what  kind  of  a course  is 
being  offered.  What  does  your  club  do 
to  accommodate  the  crowd  when  it  is 
your  turn  to  entertain? 

There  is  much  more  to  an  archery 
field  course  than  28  targets.  The  lay- 
out of  the  course,  the  targets  them- 
selves, rest  areas,  practice  areas,  enter- 
tainment facilities,  etc.,  all  add  to  or 


detract  from  enjoyment  of  the  sport. 
While  the  location  of  the  course  is 
usually  dictated  by  availability  of 
land,  and  it  may  be  a little  rough 
getting  in  and  out,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  having  poor  accommodations  on 
the  range.  Although  age  of  the  club, 
number  of  members,  and  terrain  can 
be  factors,  it  is  simply  good  business 
to  keep  comfort  and  convenience  of 
members  and  your  guests  foremost  in 
mind  when  setting  up  all  facilities. 
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And,  good  housekeeping  can  make 
a poor  range  better  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  bad  housekeeping  can 
detract  from  a good  range. 

Regardless  of  where  the  field  course 
is  located,  usually  100  percent  of  your 
members  and  guests  will  travel  to  it 
by  automobile.  Some  of  the  finest 
courses  over  which  I have  shot  have 
been  located  back  in  the  woods  well 
away  from  any  main  highways.  How- 
ever, by  the  time  you  get  your  auto- 
mobile over  the  rock-strewn  log  roads, 
thread  your  way  through  a jungle  of 
car  fenders,  and  fight  overhanging 
branches  and  stumps  to  get  your  auto- 
mobile parked,  you  are  in  anything 
but  a good  mood  to  enjoy  the  facilities 
available.  The  member  who  scratches 
the  finish  of  his  new  car,  bends  his 
own  or  somebody  else’s  fender  or 
smashes  his  oil  pan  on  a rock,  is  not 
likely  to  be  one  of  your  best  pro- 
moters. 

It  is  amazing  what  a few  hours  with 
a bulldozer  or  a couple  loads  of  gravel 
can  do  to  overcome  some  of  the  driv- 
ing and  parking  problems.  Not  only 
should  there  be  a reasonable  way  of 
driving  into  the  range,  signs  should 
be  provided  or  someone  should  be  on 
hand  to  make  certain  that  visitors  are 
properly  parked. 

Although  many  archers  may  on  oc- 
casion shoot  around  the  course  with 
old  arrows  just  for  piactice,  on  the 
day  of  a tournament  they  bring  their 
best  equipment.  It  is  a club’s  respon- 
sibility to  provide  them  and  visitors 
with  a reasonable  chance  of  hitting 
the  target  and  a chance  to  recover 
their  arrows  intact  if  they  miss.  This 
means  that  special  thought  should  go 
into  setting  up  targets  so  that  they  will 
accommodate  all  types  of  shooters. 

No  one  wants  the  course  to  be  too 
easy.  By  the  same  token,  they  do  want 
target  areas  to  be  cleared  sufficiently 
that  a shot  is  possible  with  any  weight 
bow.  Occasionally,  the  target  lanes 
will  have  brush  growing  into  them 
which  is  troublesome  to  those  with 
light  bows.  The  stronger  bows  shoot  a 


THE  MOST  important  convenience  is  a 
well  constructed  target  butt,  providing  a 
clear  shooting  path  for  the  bowman. 


much  flatter  trajectory.  Lighter  bows 
will  send  the  arrow  at  a higher  eleva- 
tion to  reach  the  target.  Those  clear- 
ing target  lanes  sometimes  forget  that 
women  and  youngsters  shooting 
lighter  bows  will  need  the  brush 
cleared  to  a greater  height.  Trees 
which  stand  close  to  the  shooting  line 
may  make  it  a bit  more  interesting  for 
the  better  shooters.  However,  those 
just  beginning  may  have  trouble  miss- 
ing these  trees. 

There  are  few  archers  who  can  con- 
sistently hit  even  the  straw  butts  on 
the  80-yard  target.  They  are  going  to 
overshoot  and  undershoot.  If  the 
tougher  targets  are  not  placed  in  an 
area  where  arrows  can  be  found  and 
recovered  intact,  it  is  an  expensive 
proposition  for  shooters  in  general. 

Those  who  lay  out  the  course  should 
also  keep  in  mind  that  the  sun  presents 
a real  problem  late  in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  sun  is  much  of  a 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING 
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AN  EXCELLENT  EXAMPLE  of  a club 
convenience.  This  is  a practice  area  at 
the  Five  Mountain  Club. 


factor  in  the  morning  because  it  is 
well  over  the  horizon  before  shooting 
starts.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a distinct 
advantage  to  those  who  shoot  in  the 
morning  over  those  who  shoot  in  the 
afternoon  if  the  sun  is  a factor.  It  will 
not  be  if  an  effort  is  made  to  avoid 
having  too  many  targets  facing  di- 
rectly from  the  west. 

Target  butts  themselves  should  be 
built  with  consideration  beyond  that 
of  merely  stopping  arrows.  On  long 
shots  it  is  well  to  have  extra  bales 
above  and  on  the  sides.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a target  at  the  top  of  a 
hill,  an  extra  backstop  such  as  an  old 
carpet  will  save  shooters  lost  arrows 
and  extra  tramping  to  recover  them. 
And,  of  course,  all  the  butts  should  be 
solid  enough  to  hold  arrows  so  that 
there  are  no  pass-throughs  to  confuse 
the  scorekeepers  and  encourage  argu- 
ments. 

As  a matter  of  conservation  and  con- 
venience, cigarette  cans  should  be 
liberally  scattered  over  the  range. 
Some  clubs  have  cigarette  holders  on 
the  shooting  stakes  as  a further  con- 
venience. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  have  both 
a good  practice  area  and  good  targets 
near  the  No.  1 stake.  Everybody  likes 
to  get  in  a bit  of  practice  before  a 
shoot.  Further,  this  practice  area  can 
be  used  for  little  money  making  events 
among  those  not  on  the  range  while 
the  main  tournament  is  under  way. 


Most  field  ranges  utilize  hilly  ter- 
rain. This  is  a type  of  area  which  is 
most  likely  to  be  available  on  a pur- 
chase or  lease  basis  within  the  average 
archery  club’s  budget.  And,  it  also 
provides  a more  interesting  course. 
Nevertheless,  not  all  archers  are  neces- 
sarily robust  types.  Some  men  with 
heart  defects  or  other  physical  con- 
ditions have  found  archery  to  be  an 
excellent  outlet.  Too,  there  are  the 
ladies  to  consider.  A few  benches 
erected  along  the  way  are  a welcome 
convenience.  This  is  particularly  true 
at  the  tops  of  hills  or  where  it  is 
necessary  to  walk  considerable  dis- 
tances between  targets.  These  benches 
may  vary  from  elaborate,  painted 
structure  to  a simple  board  suspended 
between  two  trees.  They  will  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  any  field  course. 

Bow  racks  are  practically  a must. 
There  are  always  times  when  an 
archer  wants  to  hang  up  his  bow  while 
he  visits  a refreshment  stand  or  is 
simply  waiting  for  a call  to  shoot. 
Almost  any  type  of  rack  which  will 
keep  the  bow  clear  of  the  ground  will 
suffice.  To  preserve  both  the  strings 
and  the  fine  finish  on  the  beautiful 
bows  manufactured  today,  wooden  or 
plastic  pegs  are  recommended.  A fur- 
ther improvement  would  be  to  use  a 
bit  of  rubber  from  an  old  inner  tube  to 
further  guard  against  damage  to  the 
bows.  It  is  also  a good  idea  to  have 
extra  pegs  where  quivers  can  be  hung. 
They  should  always  be  provided  at  a 
spot  away  from  the  area  where  the 
children  are  likely  to  be  playing  and 
where  there  is  enough  adult  activity 
that  someone  is  available  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  equipment. 

Since  archery  is  being  encouraged 
more  and  more  as  a family  affair,  it 
is  nice  to  have  an  area  where  the  chil- 
dren too  small  to  shoot  can  amuse 
themselves.  This  will  encourage  wives 
to  bring  the  youngsters  along  instead 
of  staying  home  to  develop  a good 
mad  to  serve  up  for  dinner. 

Some  of  the  more  elaborate  setups 
have  commercial  equipment  such  as 
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swings,  teeter-totters,  sliding  boards, 
etc.  Most  of  these  can  be  duplicated 
by  members  handy  with  a saw  and 
hammer.  The  most  important  thing, 
other  than  providing  practical  forms 
of  amusement,  is  to  insure  that  the 
play  area  is  safely  away  from  the 
shooting  sections: 

Refreshments  are  an  integral  part  of 
any  tournament.  Places  to  sit  and  eat 
are  a natural  necessity.  Anyway,  your 
; customers  will  eat  more  if  they  have 
a place  to  sit  and  enjoy  their  food 
rather  than  stand  around  dodging 
mustard  and  ketchup  drippings. 

Another  necessity  is  the  small  build- 
ing which  at  one  time  was  a part  of 
every  backyard.  These  should  be  sani- 
; tary  as  well  as  practical  however  rustic 
conditions  or  economics  necessitate. 
I The  usually  remote  areas  in  which 
archery  ranges  are  located  make  this 
convenience  a real  necessity. 

These  then  are  the  essentials.  Most 
of  them  are  an  integral  part  of  any 
archery  range.  But,  simply  having 
them  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they  are  adequate  or  proper  for  the 
facility  intended.  Something  bom  out 
of  necessity  isn’t  necessarily  a con- 
venience—it  may  merely  be  passable. 

There  are  other  areas  of  improve- 
ment which  are  many  times  beyond 
the  financial  resources  of  a particular 
club.  Nevertheless,  they  are  conveni- 
ences which  add  to  the  comfort  and 
attractiveness  of  an  archery  range. 

A clubhouse,  however  rustic,  en- 
courages more  participation  in  be- 
tween the  major  shoots  or  tourna- 
ments. It  is  a shelter  from  the  weather 
and  a place  for  fellowship.  Also,  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  have  some  sort  of 
building  to  store  tools,  targets,  and 
other  equipment  essential  to  main- 


BOW RACKS  and  a place  to  hang  quiv- 
ers are  a necessity.  Wooden,  plastic  or 
rubber  covered  pegs  will  help  to  prevent 
damage  to  archery  equipment. 

taining  a range.  Otherwise,  it  is  a case 
of  hauling  everything  back  and  forth 
each  time  there  is  an  activity  or  re- 
pairs are  needed. 

Once  again,  we  must  consider  the 
location  of  the  average  range  from  a 
standpoint  of  weather.  Archers  are 
accustomed  to  sweating  out  the  aver- 
age thundershower  or  prolonged  driz- 
zle. However,  there  are  times  when 
severe  storms  build  up  during  the 
best  shooting  months,  and  there  is  no 
way  to  anticipate  them  beforehand. 
Whether  or  not  the  club  can  afford  a 
home  or  clubhouse,  it  can  usually 
manage  to  provide  some  kind  of  shel- 
ter which  will  accommodate  a large 
group  of  people. 

There  is  no  intent  here  to  encourage 
any  club  to  set  up  something  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  need  of  the 
members  who  are  out  primarily  for  the 
sport.  After  all,  it  is  an  outdoor  ac- 
tivity with  the  accent  on  exercise  and 
skill.  Nevertheless,  the  better  we  can 
make  it,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  we 
will  hold  and  encourage  new  members 
for  our  own  clubs  as  well  as  to  make 
ours  the  likely  site  for  the  big  events. 


‘TUtfcviat  ‘Seautcf 

Many  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs  useful  in  screening  junkyards,  in  curtailing 
maintenance  costs  along  utility  rights-of-way,  or  in  beautifying  highways  also 
can  be  of  value  to  wildlife.  Learn  what  you  can  do  to  preserve  natural  beauty, 
and  to  help  wildlife,  during  National  Wildlife  Week,  March  20-26,  1966. 
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WHAT  GIFT  to  present  to  Danny  on  his  11th  birthday  really  stumped  his  parents. 
Binoculars  answered  the  question  nicely. 


Big  Views  in  Danny's  Life 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


DANNY  blinked  with  dismay.  The 
chipmunk  seemingly  climbed  to 
within  arm’s  reach  of  him.  He  moved 
the  tiny  binocular  from  his  eyes  for 
reassurance  that  the  rodent  remained 
on  the  fence  post  and  had  not  moved 
nearer.  The  glasses  were  sheer  magic! 

Father  nudged  the  lad  into  tilting 
his  binocular  upward  and  viewing 
the  broad-winged  hawk  that  sailed 
majestically  in  the  sky.  Danny  made  a 
small  adjustment  in  the  focus,  then 
swung  the  glasses  so  as  to  catch  the 
bird  of  prey  in  the  optical  field.  It 
appeared  many  times  closer.  He  could 


actually  make  out  the  colors  on  the 
falcon’s  breast  feathers.  Shifting  the 
glasses  lower  on  the  landscape,  he 
affixed  his  gaze  on  the  far  ridge.  In- 
dividual trees  and  the  color  in  the  rock 
outcrop  became  amazingly  clear.  It 
were  as  though  his  sight  took  wings. 

The  binocular  was  Danny’s  birth- 
day gift.  Selecting  this  present  had 
not  been  an  easy  task.  In  fact,  gifts 
for  special  occasions  for  Danny  prove 
infinitely  more  difficult  as  the  years 
climb  upward.  The  usual  model  kit, 
electric  train  and  “kids’  stuff’’  ceased 
to  interest  the  lad.  Much  of  his  in- 
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terest  and  indeed,  his  activity,  cen- 
tered on  the  outdoors.  He  followed 
closely  in  his  father’s  footsteps  and 
held  full  promise  of  becoming  a full- 
fledged  sportsman  dedicated  to  “green 
acres”  and  wildlife  when  he  matured. 

What  gift  to  present  to  Danny  on 
his  eleventh  birthday  really  stumped 
his  parents.  His  clothes  closet  already 
bulged  with  canteen,  hunting  knife, 
compass,  sleeping  bag,  bow  and  ar- 
rows. He  remained  a bit  too  young  for 
a .22  rifle.  Finally,  after  much  de- 
liberation, Father  concluded  that  a 
binocular  might  interest  the  boy.  Of 
course  the  cost  would  not  dare  be 
prohibitive,  yet  the  binocular  must  be 
of  reasonably  good  quality.  He  re- 
membered from  past  experiences  in 
the  field  that  Danny  spent  much  time 
looking  at  far  off  objects  with  his 
large  7/35  optics.  The  lad  never  failed 
to  mention  the  marvelous  feeling  he 
experienced  as  the  glasses  put  him 
up  close  to  far  off  objects. 

Father  visited  a shop  the  next  day, 
in  search  of  a youthful  pair  of  binoc- 
ulars. He  glanced  over  a display  case 
and  instantly  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
tiny  compacts.  These  looked  right  for 
his  son,  from  every  angle.  Small  in 
size,  the  miniature  but  big  view  binoc- 
ular barely  weighed  11  ounces.  They 
were  small  enough  to  be  tucked  in  a 
shirt  pocket,  thus  eliminating  any 
heavy  strain  on  his  neck.  The  power- 
ful 6/30  field  afforded  an  extremely 
bright  and  clear  view  of  objects  at  the 
far  end  of  the  store. 

Numerous  small  binoculars  had  ap- 
peared on  the  market  during  the  past 
15  years.  Many  were  as  small  as  a 
package  of  cigarettes,  but  the  defi- 
nition of  the  optical  scene  was  gen- 
erally of  a poor  quality,  with  the 
image  fuzzy  around  the  edges.  These 
proved  otherwise.  He  glassed  the  vari- 
ous scenes  within  the  store  and  grew 
more  pleased  with  the  sparkling  clar- 
ity of  the  glasses.  The  tiny  compacts 
also  had  retractable  eyecups  which 
made  it  possible  to  adjust  for  persons 
who  normally  wear  glasses.  Danny’s 
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sight  tested  20/20  during  eye  tests  in 
school,  yet  if  the  day  arrived  when  he 
needed  glasses,  the  compacts  would 
continue  to  serve  him. 

He  purchased  the  compact  pair,  had 
it  gift  wrapped,  then  departed.  The 
gift  provided  plenty  of  excitement. 
The  honored  day  fell  on  a Saturday,  a 
day  when  both  woodsmen  were  free 
to  roam  outdoors  and  survey  the 
early  arrival  of  spring.  By  midmorn- 
ing  the  day  grew  warm,  as  March 
days  go,  so  father  and  son  carried 
their  binoculars  afield. 


THROUGH  THE  binoculars  a chipmunk 
appeared  bigger  than  life  size. 


They  walked  to  the  edge  of  town. 
From  this  point  on  they  picked  a 
route  through  several  fields  of  winter 
wheat,  and  finally  reached  a tall  ridge, 
cleared  of  trees,  which  afforded  a fine 
vantage  point  to  survey  their  small 
hamlet  and  the  sprawling  Susque- 
hanna River  valley. 
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BINOCULARS  ARE  a must  for  serious 
bird  watchers. 


Leaning  against  an  old  rail  fence, 
their  attention  was  immediately  drawn 
to  a sound  that  appeared  much  like 
far-off  dogs  barking.  The  sound  came 
from  the  sky.  Looking  up  they  saw  a 
huge  flock  of  Canada  geese  winging 
northward  in  the  familiar  V-shaped 
formation.  Danny  adjusted  his  com- 
pact glasses  and  gazed  long  and  in- 
tently at  the  soaring  flock.  The  binoc- 
ular moved  him  higher  in  the  sky  and 
he  could  clearly  distinguish  the  dark 
feather  markings  on  the  honking  geese. 
Danny  swung  his  optics  to  follow  their 
unfaltering  direction  of  flight.  He  mar- 
veled at  their  untiring  wing  motion. 

Father  nudged  him  into  glassing 
the  sprawling  river  that  spread  as  a 
blue  ribbon  in  the  valley  below  them. 
Their  gaze  centered  on  a lone  boater 
who  seemed  bent  on  reaching  a 
wooded  island  in  midstream.  From 
this  boat,  Danny’s  gaze  shifted  to  the 
housetops  arranged  in  neat  rectangles 
in  his  hamlet.  Moving  the  binocular 
in  a wide  arc,  he  saw  the  chipmunk 
near  them  on  the  old  stake-and-rider 
fence.  He  drew  in  the  focus  on  the 
glasses,  watched  the  chipmunk  for  a 
moment,  then  moved  the  optics  from 
his  eyes.  The  rodent  appeared  within 
arm’s  reach  in  the  binocular.  Replac- 


ing the  glasses,  he  studied  the  striped 
colors  in  the  rodent’s  coat,  and  even 
saw  a sort  of  glint  in  its  eye. 

“How  powerful  are  these  glasses?” 
Danny  questioned. 

“Your  compacts  are  rated  at  6/25, 
with  a 420-foot  field.  The  magnifica- 
tion factor  is  6X.  Other  glasses  go 
upward  from  7,  8 and  even  10,  and 
from  there,  spotting  scopes  take  over, 
and  finally  into  the  powerful  tele- 
scopes used  to  examine  objects  at  great 
distances. 

“The  chief  function  of  a binocular,” 
Father  continued  to  explain,  “is  to 
identify  objects  at  distances  too  great 
for  the  unaided  eye  to  distinguish. 
Hunters,  for  example,  use  binoculars 
to  locate  woodchucks  which  are  nib- 
bling greens  in  far  edges  of  fields. 
Squirrel  hunters  examine  suspicious 
looking  bumps  at  treetop  level  to  un- 
cover bushy  tails  that  are  hiding.  Fire 
wardens  use  binoculars  to  survey  vast 
forest  areas  from  tall  towers,  for  the 
first  telltale  puff  of  smoke.  Geologists 
use  binoculars  to  assist  in  the  study 
of  rock  formations  on  sides  of  un- 
scalable cliffs.  Boaters  use  glasses  to 
distinguish  signal  flags  and  undiscern- 
ible  objects  on  shore.  Patrons  of  the 
bird  watching  hobby  use  binoculars 
to  study  the  variety  of  birds  which  go 
about  their  antics  unaware  of  a watch- 
ful eye.” 

The  chipmunk  dashed  from  the  rail 
fence,  disappearing  in  a burrow  at  the 
base  of  a rock  pile.  Danny  swung  his 
glasses  onto  a broad-winged  hawk  that 
sailed  high  in  the  sky.  From  there  his 
gaze  settled  on  the  far  ridge.  He  could 
make  out  individual  trees,  their  bare 
limbs  swaying  in  the  March  breeze. 
He  could  make  out  the  colors  in  the 
rock  outcrop  as  the  bright  sun  rays 
illuminated  the  dense  stone.  There 
seemed  little  doubt  that  Danny  was 
delighted  with  his  pocket-size  binoc- 
ular. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Danny 
pocketed  his  binocular  after  school 
hours,  to  survey  the  landscape  and  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  a muskrat,  squir- 
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rel  and  deer.  He  learned  to  adjust  the 
binocular  for  the  distance  between  his 
eyes,  by  bending  both  barrels  grad- 
ually together  until  the  two  circles 
merged  into  one.  He  was  mindful  to 
keep  the  optics  free  of  moisture,  dust 
and  finger  smears.  He  carefully  at- 
tended to  the  details  covered  in  a 
checklist  given  to  him  by  Father. 

How  to  Care  for  Binoculars 

• Blow  briskly  on  all  four  lenses  to 
remove  dirt,  dust  and  grit  particles 
that  may  scratch  the  glass. 

• Breathe  on  lenses  to  form  a light 
coating  of  moisture,  then  wipe  clean 
with  a soft  cloth  or  lens  tissue. 

• Wipe  clean,  using  soft  camel  hair 
brush  to  remove  dust  that  persists 
in  remaining. 

• Never  attempt  to  clean  binoculars 
internally. 

• Never  rest  binoculars  by  placing 
the  lenses  down  on  rock  or  other 
hard  surfaces.  Tilt  the  binocular 
over  on  its  side. 

• When  not  in  actual  use,  replace 
binoculars  in  case  or  let  them  sus- 
pend from  a neck  strap. 

' • Never  store  binoculars  for  long 
periods  in  damp  places.  Mildew 
will  form  on  the  leather  covering, 
metal  parts  will  rust,  and  fungus 
may  etch  the  glass. 

• Never  let  glasses  swing  freely  on  a 
neck  strap  and  collide  with  hard 
objects  such  as  a tree.  Do  this  and 
optics  may  spring  out  of  alignment. 

• Carry  binoculars  in  plastic  bag 


THE  COMPACT  binoculars  were  small 
enough  to  hold  in  one  hand  but  still  pro- 
vide a broad  field  of  view. 


when  boating,  and  dry  them  thor- 
oughly before  storing  them  on  a 
shelf. 

Now  that  Danny  was  a proud  owner 
of  a binocular,  he  sensed  the  hours 
of  pleasure  in  store  when  school  re- 
cessed and  summer  vacation  climbed 
upon  him.  His  sight  would  take  wings 
and  the  world  around  him  take  on 
new  dimensions. 


BOOK  REVIEW  . . . 

" Cottontail The  World  of  the  Rabbit 

The  new  book  “Cottontail,”  by  naturalist  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III,  is  a rich 
source  of  information  about  the  number  one  small  game  species  in  America. 
Hunters,  conservationists,  and  nature  lovers  will  enjoy  this  study  of  the  rabbit’s 
personality,  his  habits,  and  his  struggle  for  existence. 

This  is  the  fifth  book  by  Rue  whose  photographic  work  has  long  delighted 
and  informed  GAME  NEWS  readers.  Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co., 
New  York  City,  the  101-page  book  is  crammed  with  facts  and  photos  and 
generously  laced  with  humorous  observations,  many  of  which  were  taken 
from  GAME  NEWS  Field  Notes.  It  is  well  worth  $5.95. 
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Keep  Your  Rifle  Clean 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  hy  the  Authoi 


PROPER  CARE  AND  CLEANING  of  your  firearms  can  prevent  some 
heartbreaking  situations  in  the  field.  Merely  dumping  large  quantities 
of  oil  into  the  action  is  decidedly  not  the  answer,  says  the  author. 


THE  thermometer  on  the  side  of  the 
bam  pointed  to  a very  cold  15  de- 
grees below  zero.  Buttoning  his  coat 
collar  securely  around  his  neck  and 
pulling  his  cap  earmuffs  down,  the 
hunter  slung  his  rifle  over  his  shoulder 
and  headed  for  the  woods.  The  frigid 
air  burned  into  his  lungs,  and  steam 
shot  from  his  nostrils  as  he  pushed 
hurriedly  along,  eager  to  get  into  the 
warmer  hollow.  Twice  he  stopped  to 


blow  his  nose  and  dry  up  the  water 
that  ran  from  his  eyes.  This  was  a bit- 
ter morning  to  hunt,  and  it  was  only 
the  thoughts  of  getting  a shot  at  the 
big  six-point  that  had  enticed  him  to 
leave  his  warm  bed.  Throughout  the 
summer  and  fall  he  had  watched  this 
particular  deer,  and  every  time  he  saw 
it,  he  became  more  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  getting  it  quickly  on  the  first 
morning. 
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^SHOOTER’S 
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Now  the  time  was  here.  All  the  in- 
formation he  had  gathered  about  this 
deer  and  its  habits  he  hoped  would 
pay  off  this  morning.  In  fact,  he  had 
spent  over  an  hour  the  night  before 
cleaning  and  oiling  his  Enfield  30-06. 
He  wasn’t  going  to  take  any  chances, 
and  he  had  made  certain  that  every 
part  of  his  rifle  had  received  a gen- 
erous supply  of  an  oil  he  had  been 
told  was  unbeatable  as  a lubricant. 
With  the  comforting  thoughts  of  a 
well-oiled  rifle  running  through  his 
mind,  he  almost  stepped  over  a single 
set  of  deer  tracks  leading  out  of  the 
cornfield.  A few  seconds  of  study  con- 
vinced him  that  these  large  tracks  be- 
longed to  the  very  buck  he  was  after. 
Now  he  was  more  than  ever  sure  that 
; it  would  only  be  a matter  of  time  until 
he  had  this  wise  ol’  buck  hanging  in 
the  wagon  shed.  Holding  back  his  ex- 
citement, he  cautiously  began  to  fol- 
low the  tracks.  The  buck  could  not  be 
too  far  ahead,  so  the  hunter  unslung 
his  rifle  and  kept  his  eyes  scanning  the 
land  ahead  of  him.  Thirty  minutes  of 
silent  tracking  brought  him  to  the  top 
of  a ridge.  From  here  he  could  look 
down  into  a small  stand  of  evergreens 
toward  which  the  trail  led.  Stopping 
for  a moment’s  rest  and  to  consider 
his  best  approach,  he  was  startled  to 
see  a buck  deer  walk  nonchalantly  out 
of  the  pine  trees  and  stop.  Even  in  the 
dullness  of  the  early  morning,  the 
white  rack  stood  out  vividly,  and  the 
hunter  sucked  in  his  breath  as  he 
raised  his  rifle.  This  was  a dream  come 
true  and  more  than  he  had  ever  hoped 
for.  Leaning  against  a small  tree  he 
aligned  his  sights  squarely  on  the 
deer’s  rib  section  and  slowly  squeezed 
the  trigger.  When  nothing  happened, 
panic  hit  him,  and  he  frantically 


yanked  his  safety  back,  and  forth,  but 
the  trigger  was  free  and  had  no  ten- 
sion on  it.  Shaking  with  excitement, 
he  dropped  the  rifle  from  his  shoulder 
and  grabbed  the  bolt  handle.  When 
he  began  to  lift  up  on  it,  it  felt  as 
though  someone  had  glued  it  in  the 
receiver.  He  finally  managed  to  get 
the  bolt  open  and  the  unfired  shell  out 
and  with  sheer  strength,  he  forced 
home  another  round.  Pushing  hard  on 
his  safety  to  be  certain,  he  again 
aligned  his  sights  and  squeezed  the 
trigger.  To  his  utter  disappointment, 
the  rifle  did  not  fire.  For  one  horrible 
moment,  he  stood  and  stared  as  the 
buck  walked  slowly  into  the  woods. 
Adding  to  his  humiliation,  the  deer 
stopped  and  watched  back  for  a full 
ten  seconds  before  disappearing  from 
view.  This  unforgettable  lesson  had 
taught  him  one  thing;  castor  oil  works 
well  in  young  boys,  but  not  in  rifles. 

Sludge  Accumulates 

Since  the  mounting  of  a scope  in 
many  cases  requires  the  disassembly 
of  the  rifle,  I am  often  amazed  at  how 
dirty  and  filled  with  thick  oil  sludge 
many  rifles  are.  Sometimes  I wonder 
how  the  rifle  can  continue  to  operate 
when  it  is  packed  full  of  everything 
from  pure  mud  to  pieces  of  tree  bark. 
I am  convinced  that  over  a period  of 
time  all  guns  accumulate  a large 
amount  of  oil  sludge  and  dirt  if  they 
are  not  properly  cleaned  at  regular 
intervals.  Squirting  a spoonful  of  oil 
into  the  action  and  pushing  an  oily 
rag  through  the  barrel  is  not  a pre- 
ventative for  what  I am  talking  about. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  rust  and 
dirt  build  up  over  a long  period  of 
time.  Rust  forms  in  the  hidden  places 
under  the  wood,  inside  the  magazine, 
and  anywhere  moisture  can  form  and 
not  be  easily  wiped  off.  Dust  and 
grime  accumulate  bit  by  bit  and  in 
many-  cases  when  a large  shot  of  oil  is 
administered  it  actually  washes  the 
dirt  deeper  into  the  action.  Pick  up 
almost  any  gun,  and  you  will  find  a 
lot  of  dirt  behind  the  trigger,  around 
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the  safety,  along  the  sides  of  the  ham- 
mer and  in  a variety  of  other  places. 
A gun  is  not  sealed,  and  it  stands  to 
reason  that  through  one  means  or  an- 
other, dirt  will  work  its  way  in.  It 
stands  to  reason,  also,  that  every  gun 
should  be  completely  dismantled  and 
cleaned  at  least  one  time  a year. 

In  many  cases,  the  average  hunter  is 
concerned  only  with  the  barrel  of  his 
gun.  He  is  faithful  in  his  duty  to  wipe 
it  out  and  see  that  it  is  sufficiently 
oiled.  Other  than  when  it  gets  wet,  the 
barrel  needs  very  little  attention.  Years 


USE  A LIGHTWEIGHT  oil  and  use  it 
sparingly! 


ago,  when  corrosive  primers  and  pow- 
ders were  used,  the  life  of  a barrel 
depended  on  the  measure  of  care  it 
received.  If  these  corrosive  acids  were 
not  wiped  out  after  every  shooting 
period,  they  would  eat  their  way  into 
the  barrel  and  leave  it  pitted  and 
scarred.  All  old-time  hunters  gave 
careful  attention  to  this  matter,  and  it 
seems  to  have  carried  over  to  today. 
With  the  new  noncorrosive  primers 
and  powders  we  have  now,  wiping  the 
barrel  out  is  more  a gesture  of  affec- 
tion than  a necessity.  Actually,  the 


inside  of  the  barrel  is  in  less  danger 
from  powder  residue  than  the  outside 
is  from  salt  on  your  hands.  Keeping 
an  oiled  rag  in  the  gun  cabinet  and 
wiping  off  the  entire  metal  surface  of 
your  gun  frequently  will  protect  the 
finish  of  it  for  many  years. 

It’s  a common  expression  before 
every  hunting  season  to  ask  someone 
if  he  has  his  rifle  oiled  and  ready.  It  is 
also  a ritual  for  most  hunters  to  get 
out  their  trusty  shotguns  and  rifles 
and  pour  the  actions  full  of  some 
heavy  oil.  For  some  unknown  reason, 
there  is  a tendency  to  treat  the  rifle  or 
shotgun  as  if  it  were  a car  engine.  It 
may  take  20  or  30  SAE  oil  to  protect 
the  engine  of  your  car,  but  under  most 
circumstances,  your  firearm  would 
operate  much  more  efficiently  if  it  did 
not  have  any  liquid  oil  in  it.  In  truth, 
a film  of  lubricant  on  all  working 
pieces  so  thin  that  it  won’t  even  wipe 
off  on  your  finger  will  keep  your  gun 
free  from  rust  and  allow  it  to  operate 
smoothly  under  all  weather  conditions. 
I once  watched  an  old  jeweler  oiling 
a clock.  After  about  ten  minutes  of 
watching  him  dip  a hairlike  wire  into 
a tiny  bottle  of  oil  and  then  barely 
touch  the  clock’s  mechanism,  I became 
nervous  and  finally  asked  him  if  he 
was  putting  any  oil  into  the  clock. 
Stopping  for  just  a moment,  he 
squinted  up  over  his  glasses  and  re- 
plied, “Yes,  I’m  putting  all  the  oil  in 
that’s  required  and  for  your  benefit. 
I’m  oiling  a clock,  not  greasing  a 
truck.’’ 

Oil  Softens  Wood 

Being  generous  with  the  oil  can 
lead  to  some  dire  consequences  with 
the  wood  of  your  gun.  Many  fine  old 
shotgun  stocks  have  either  been  ruined 
or  rendered  unsafe  because  too  much 
oil  was  soaked  up.  Actually,  oil  does 
not  rot  the  wood;  it  softens  it;  the 
screws  have  no  gripping  surface,  and 
the  edges  of  the  inletted  pieces  will 
eventually  become  almost  like  punk. 
In  appearance,  it  looks  as  if  the  stock 
is  rotting  away.  Some  double-barreled 
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shotguns  have  stocks  with  very  thin 
sidewalls  and  it  is  essential  that  these 
parts  be  kept  free  from  oil,  since  this 
type  of  stock  is  very  expensive  to  re- 
place. It  should  be  remembered  at  all 
times  that  oil  is  for  the  metal  parts  and 
never  for  the  inletted  wood  parts  of 
your  firearm. 

If  too  much  oil  is  a hazard;  if  oil  in 
the  wrong  place  might  damage  some 
part  of  the  gun,  and  if  the  wrong  type 
of  oil  is  used,  what  is  the  best  way  to 
get  your  guns  ready  for  the  hunting 
seasons?  I think  that  everyone  will 
agree  that  any  shotgun  or  rifle  should 
be  completely  disassembled  to  get  it 
properly  cleaned.  This  is  not  an  at- 
tempt on  my  part  to  render  a plea  for 
the  gunsmiths,  but  who  else  possesses 
the  equipment  and  knowledge?  Some 
rifles  are  difficult  to  take  apart,  and  a 
wrong  move  can  crack  a stock  or  bend 
or  break  some  part  of  the  mechanism. 
I doubt  if  anyone  would  want  a law- 
yer to  make  his  eyeglasses  or  have  a 
doctor  represent  him  in  a lawsuit.  For 
the  few  dollars  involved,  the  services 
of  a gunsmith  would  assure  you  that 
your  rifle  or  shotgun  is  ready  for  the 
fall  hunts. 

Don't  Over  Oil 

Although  I have  stated  what  I think 
is  best  for  the  gun  owner  to  do  in 
respect  to  his  getting  a properly 
cleaned  and  oiled  gun,  I also  know 
that  it  isn’t  practical  to  tote  your  gun 
to  a gunsmith  every  time  it  needs  some 
attention.  There  are  some  things  that 
should  be  known  and  done  by  every 
man  and  woman  who  owns  guns.  Per- 
haps some  of  these  things  might  be 
helpful  in  keeping  your  guns  in  fine 
operating  condition.  First,  wipe  off 
the  entire  gun  every  time  it  gets  wet 
and  get  out  as  much  of  the  water  in 
the  action  as  possible.  Unless  the  gun 
is  submerged  in  water,  too  much  will 
not  get  in,  and,  by  shaking  it  and 
pressing  absorbent  tissue  paper  into 
the  action,  you  will  be  able  to  get 
most  of  it.  Allow  the  action  to  stand 
open  until  you  feel  the  moisture  is  out 


of  it.  As  stated  before,  don’t  over  oil. 
Never  pour  or  squirt  oil  into  the  gun. 
At  the  most,  just  a single  drop  is 
always  more  than  enough.  A man  who 
repaired  generators  for  automobiles 
once  told  me  that  he  received  many 
generators  that  had  been  shorted-out 
simply  because  too  much  oil  had  been 
put  into  them.  Excessive  oil  in  your 
gun  can  turn  to  sludge  and  it  is  a 
harboring  place  for  dirt  to  accumulate. 
In  time,  it  will  cause  the  gun  to  fail. 
On  two  occasions  during  the  summer, 
I had  Savage  99’s  brought  to  me  that 


AN  OLD  SHAVING  BRUSH  works  fine 
for  lightly  oiling  broad  surfaces. 

would  not  bring  up  a new  round  after 
extraction  of  the  empty  case.  In  both 
cases,  the  rotary  carrier  would  not 
turn  freely  due  to  dirt  and  a thick 
heavy  grease  paste.  Instead  of  needing 
new  parts  as  the  owners  feared,  a 
good  cleaning  and  a fight  touch  of  oil 
put  both  rifles  back  on  the  active  fist. 

When  using  a rod  to  wipe  out  the 
barrel,  always  insert  it  from  the  cham- 
ber and  not  from  the  muzzle;  when  a 
rod  is  forced  into  the  muzzle  of  a rifle, 
it  can  damage  the  riflings  at  the  very 
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end  of  the  barrel.  Some  gun  owners 
scoff  at  this  suggestion  since  they  be- 
lieve the  barrel  to  be  harder  than  the 
rod.  It  is  true  that  the  barrel  is  harder 
than  most  rods,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  muzzle  is  the  last  place  the  bullet 
has  contact  with  the  barrel  and  any 
damage  to  the  lands  and  grooves  of 
the  barrel  at  the  muzzle  end  could 
cause  the  bullet  to  be  erratic.  The 
beveling  off  or  coning  out  of  the  end 
of  the  barrel  is  called  “crowning,”  and 
many  respected  barrel  makers  claim 
that  a barrel  is  no  more  accurate  than 
the  crowning  job  it  receives.  If  this  is 
true,  then  any  battering  or  scuffing  of 
the  riflings  at  the  muzzle  would  be 
detrimental  to  accuracy.  On  pump 
and  lever  actions  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  push  a rod  through  the  barrel 
from  the  chamber  without  disassem- 
bling the  rifle,  a thin  strong  cord  with 
a weight  attached  can  be  dropped 
through  the  barrel  from  the  chamber. 
A patch  tied  to  the  other  end  of  the 
cord  can  easily  be  pulled  through  the 
barrel.  This  setup  may  not  be  so  con- 
venient as  a rod,  but  it  will  accom- 
plish the  same  results. 

A dangerous  aspect  of  gun  cleaning 
is  to  leave  a patch  in  the  end  of  the 
barrel  to  keep  out  dust  and  dirt.  This 
is  not  a good  idea.  Someone  could  fail 
to  see  this  patch  and  fire  the  rifle  with 
it  still  in  the  barrel.  Besides  blowing 
up  a rifle  barrel,  an  innocent  person 
may  be  seriously  hurt.  Keep  the  barrel 
open  at  all  times.  All  the  dirt  that  can 
fall  into  a barrel  can  be  removed  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

UNLESS  NECESSARY,  gun  barrels 
should  be  cleaned  from  the  receiver  end. 
Cleaning  from  the  muzzle  end  may  in- 
jure the  bore  of  an  accurate  rifle. 


In  regards  to  oils,  there  are  many 
fine  ones  on  the  market.  Don’t  use 
motor  oil  or  thick  heavy  oil.  Watch 
out  for  the  types  that  will  thicken  or 
congeal  due  to  being  exposed  to  cold. 
This  kind  can  bring  only  heartaches. 
Always  use  a light  oil.  There  are  some 
from  which  the  liquid  part  evaporates 
after  being  applied  leaving  a graphite 
type  substance  behind.  There  is  no 
chance  for  this  type  to  gum  up  in  cold 
weather,  and  the  thin  layer  of  lubri- 
cation that  remains  will  not  only  pro- 
tect your  gun,  but  it  will  assure  you 
of  instant  performance. 

Probably  the  most  overlooked  fac- 
tor of  gun  cleaning  is  when  to  do  it. 
The  common  practice  is  to  get  it  ready 
for  the  season  by  filling  the  actions 
and  trigger  assemblies  with  oil  or 
grease;  by  wiping  off  the  excess  that 
runs  out,  and  then  heading  for  the 
woods.  At  the  close  of  the  season,  the 
rifle  is  put  back  into  its  cabinet  and 
forgotten  for  many  months.  It  is  dur- 
ing this  period  that  the  dirty  work 
is  done. 

Oil  and  dirt  turn  to  sludge,  some 
types  of  grease  thicken  into  a heavy 
paste,  oil-soaked  wood  begins  to  de- 
teriorate, and  through  the  long  months 
the  firearm  is  a victim  of  sheer  negli- 
gence. The  proper  procedure  is  to 
inspect  your  gun  and  tidy  it  up  some 
before  the  season,  but  the  real  clean- 
ing of  it  should  be  done  after  the  sea- 
son is  over.  That  is  the  proper  time  to 
dismantle  your  firearm  and  wash  out 
the  dirt  and  sludge  and  then  see  to  it 
that  each  and  every  metal  piece  is 
wiped  off  with  an  oily  cloth.  An  in- 
expensive shaving  brush  with  a few 
drops  of  oil  in  it  will  put  a thin,  even 
coat  in  the  most  difficult  places.  When 
the  gun  is  assembled,  there  won’t  be 
extra  oil  dripping  around  inside,  and 
there  won’t  be  gobs  of  grease  to 
harden.  Last  of  all,  there  won’t  even 
be  any  dirt  to  rust  or  pit  the  metal  of 
your  firearm.  Clean  as  a whistle  and 
lightly  oiled,  your  firearms  can  snooze 
away  the  winter  without  a worry  or 
a care.  . . . 
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The  Bear  Came  Back  Again  and  Again  . . . 


Limpy  Loves  His  Home 

By  John  P.  Feeley 


HERE  IS  "LIMPY"  at  his  favorite  occupation — that  of  raiding  a garbage  can. 
Park  bears  are  fun  to  watch  but  can  also  be  pests. 


IT  WAS  early  in  November,  1963, 
when  a car  traveling  along  Route 
192,  near  the  Raymond  B.  Winter 
State  Park,  20  miles  northeast  of  Buck- 
nell,  accidentally  crashed  into  a big, 
black  bear  ambling  across  the  high- 
way. 

The  badly-damaged  vehicle  chugged 
to  the  side  of  the  road.  The  300-pound 
animal,  its  left  foot  crippled,  hobbled 
into  the  surrounding  hills. 

And,  so,  the  story  of  “Limpy”  was 
bom— a story  that,  to  date,  has  pro- 
vided great,  if  potentially  dangerous, 
fun  for  many  people  and  some  major 
headaches  to  a few. 

Since  the  mishap  almost  two  years 


ago,  “Limpy,”  as  he  was  quickly 
labeled,  has  set  up  home  in  the  area 
close  to  the  picnic,  swimming  and 
camping  sections  of  the  beautiful  and 
spacious  park,  named  after  Raymond 
B.  Winter,  of  Mifflinburg,  retired  dis- 
trict forester  of  44  years. 

“Limpy,”  apparently  native  to  the 
region,  refuses  to  depart  the  premises. 

On  two  recent  occasions  he  has 
been  “escorted”  out  by  John  Shuler, 
of  Lewisburg,  veteran  Union  County 
Game  Protector,  only  to  return  both 
times,  to  the  joy  of  park  users  and 
chagrin  of  those  charged  with  keep- 
ing the  place  safe  and  clean. 

“Limpy’s”  life  is  clouded  in  mystery 
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THE  GARBAGE  DISPOSAL  bear  at  work 
again. 

from  the  time  he  was  hit  by  the  car 
until  the  following  spring.  It  is  con- 
jectured, however,  that  he  went  into 
hibernation,  rousing  himself  with  the 
first  blush  of  warm  weather. 

It  didn’t  take  a hungry  bear  too  long 
to  become  a real  nuisance  around 
Sandbridge,  an  area  close  to  the  park, 
nor  the  cabin  owners  there  to  give 
the  animal  the  heave. 

From  Sandbridge,  “Limpy”  ambled 
the  few  hundred  yards  to  the  state 
park,  settling  down  within  a paw’s 
grab  of  some  pretty  fine  picnic  chow. 

During  the  summer  of  ’64,  it  was 
decided  that  the  bear  had  to  go,  so  a 
large  box  trap  was  set  out.  The  wily 
animal  kept  himself  free,  though,  also 
escaping  the  bear  hunters  of  the  1964 
season. 

“The  spring  of  1965  found  him 
there  again  at  Winter  State  Park.  We 
managed  to  trap  him  the  early  part  of 
May  before  the  large  crowds  arrived. 
We  took  him  some  distance  away.  But 
he  was  back  again  in  a week,”  Mr. 
Shuler  explained. 

The  Game  Protector,  a native  of 
Millersville,  who,  on  June  20,  cele- 
brated his  28th  anniversary  with  the 
Commission,  said  “Limpy”  was  then 
captured  a second  time. 


“We  traveled  a good  50  miles  before 
freeing  the  bear.  Ten  days  later,  he 
was  back,  poking  that  nose  into  refuse 
cans  and  making  an  all-around  pain 
of  himself.” 

“Limpy”  is  still  there. 

On  an  interesting  day  last  summer, 
Theron  Dersham,  of  Mifflinburg,  oper- 
ator of  the  park  concession  stand, 
along  with  an  out-of-state  camper, 
spotted  the  animal  having  dinner  be- 
hind one  of  the  pavilions.  The  visitor 
raced  back  to  his  tent,  several  hundred 
yards  away,  grabbed  a camera  and 
returned  to  take  several  snapshots  of 
the  animal  in  action. 

Therein,  of  course  rests  the  greatest 
danger,  agree  Mr.  Shuler  and  Roy 
Fairchild,  park  superintendent,  who 
also  has  the  job  of  handling  the  sani- 
tation problems  posed  by  the  con- 
stantly present  bear. 

“Limpy,”  while  scrounging  for  food 
in  various  sections  of  the  park,  has 
provided  more  than  one  performance 
and  many  laughs  for  visitors.  He 
seems  a born  comic— but  a comic  that 
has  to  be  treated  with  distant  respect. 

Mr.  Shuler,  who  has  staged  a rather 
extensive  educational  campaign  among 
park  users  on  the  danger  of  people 
getting  too  close  to  bears,  commented: 
“I  can  understand  how  the  situation 
would  have  its  humorous  side.  The 
bear  is  fun  to  watch.  He  is  big  and 
clumsy  and  he  acts  like  a clown. 
People  like  to  get  close  to  him.  I can 
only  hope  these  same  people  realize 
the  dangers  involved  here.” 

Mr.  Shuler  expressed  concern  over 
some  of  the  stories  he  has  heard. 

“I’m  told  that  children  have  fed 
the  bear  candy  bars,  and  others  have 
prodded  the  animal  with  sticks  in  at- 
tempts to  keep  him  awake  after  he 
fills  up  on  food. 

“I  hope  most  of  the  stories  are  not 
true.  The  bear,  if  he  gets  scared,  or  if 
he’s  not  feeling  just  right,  could  turn 
ugly.  Then  we  would  be  faced  with  a 
most  serious  problem.  We  certainly 
don’t  want  to  be  forced  into  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  shoot  the  animal. 
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But  folks  will  have  to  realize  this  isn’t 
a tame  bear.  He  knows  where  the 
food  is  located  and  has  learned  how 
to  get  it.  He’s  smart,  but  he’s  no  pet.” 

The  animal’s  presence  in  the  picnic 
portions  of  the  park  proves  particu- 
larly vexing  to  maintenance  crews. 

“Having  a bear  around  upsetting 
trash  cans  and  causing  other  damage 
isn’t  making  any  of  us  happy,”  said 
Mr.  Fairchild. 

“He  tips  over  a container,  eats  the 
things  he  feels  like  eating  and  takes 
off.  Then  come  the  bugs,  insects,  ro- 
dents, etc.,  to  feed  on  the  rest.  The 
bear  has  a belly  full  and  we  have  a 
cycle  that  is  difficult  to  break.” 

Some  people  have  suggested  that 
“Limpy”  isn’t  really  “Limpy”  at  all. 
They  feel  no  bear  could  find  his  way 
home  from  50  miles. 

There’s  no  question,  noted  Mr. 
Shuler.  “Limpy’s”  foot  was  injured  at 
the  first  joint  in  the  accident.  Even 
now  he  holds  the  foot  up  most  of  the 
time.  As  to  coming  back  to  original 
haunts,  the  Game  Protector  said  bears 
have  been  known  to  travel  150  miles 
in  search  of  food. 

“Limpy’s”  future  depends  as  much 
on  the  visitors  to  Winter  State  Park 
as  it  does  on  the  animal. 

The  betting  now  is  that  he  will 
make  the  summer  season,  hamming  it 


Photo  by  Jack  Feeley 

UNION  COUNTY  Game  Protector  John 
Shuler,  left,  and  Park  Superintendent  Roy 
Fairchild  discuss  the  "Limpy"  problem. 

up  for  picture  takers  and  others  while 
making  fife  irritable  for  those  engaged 
in  the  protection  of  game,  the  general 
public  and  property. 

Whether  or  not  he  can  again  get 
through  the  hunting  season  as  well  as 
he  did  last  year  is  another  question. 

“Limpy,”  however,  is  not  bothering 
to  answer  at  the  moment. 

He’s  too  busy  eating,  and  sleeping. 
The  picnic  food  is  pretty  good. 


Tentative  Dates  for  1966  Hunting  Seasons  Set  by  Came  Commission 

Tentative  opening  dates  for  the  1966  hunting  seasons  were  set  on  January  7, 
1966,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  at  their  meeting  in  Harrisburg. 

ARCHERY  DEER  Saturday,  October  1 

EARLY  SMALL  GAME  Saturday,  October  15 

GENERAL  SMALL  GAME  Saturday,  October  29 

BEAR Monday,  November  21 

DEER,  ANTLERED Monday,  November  28 

Commission  President  Cramer  pointed  out  that  official  dates,  length  of  hunt- 
ing seasons  and  bag  limits  will  not  be  set  until  the  regular  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Commission  next  June. 
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A Report  on . . . 


Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

HERE  A GROUP  of  Erie  Boy  Scouts  receive  Hunter  Safety  credentials.  The  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  have  actively  participated  in  the  Game  Commission  program. 


Hunter  Safety  Education 
In  Conservation 


By  John  C.  Behel 
Hunter  Safety  Coordinator 


ALL  states  have  a conservation  pro- 
gram, and  what  each  state  con- 
tributes to  conservation  is  measured 
by  how  well  this  program  “sells”  to  the 
public.  This  is  usually  accomplished 
through  an  Information  and  Education 
or  Public  Relations  department. 

Many  conservation  agencies  have 
found  that  hunter  safety  is  one  of  the 
best  avenues  toward  better  public  re- 
lations that  has  been  established  to 
date  as  a part  of  an  information  and 
education  program. 


With  nearly  one  million  hunters 
afield  each  year,  Pennsylvania  has  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  of  making 
hunting  a safer  recreation.  Most  states 
are  providing  safer  hunting  through 
hunter  safety  education,  and  in  fact 
36  states  offer  hunter  safety  training 
with  14  states  having  compulsory 
hunter  safety  training. 

Firearms  safety  is  everyone’s  re- 
sponsibility. More  than  half  of  all  fire- 
arm accidents  occur  in  the  home.  Most 
certainly  it  is  the  hunter’s  responsi- 
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bility  to  himself,  to  other  people,  to 
the  landowner  on  the  land  he  hunts, 
and  to  his  chosen  sport.  That  responsi- 
bility has  been  accepted  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  4,000  volunteer  hunter 
safety  instructors  have  certified  over 
84,000  safe  hunters  in  Pennsylvania 
to  date. 

A better  word  for  firearms  would  be 
sporting  arms  which  includes  the  bow 
and  arrow.  Thousands  of  people  are 
hunting  and  shooting  with  a bow  each 
year.  Pennsylvania  established  archery 
areas  for  bow  hunting  as  early  as 
1929,  and  today  approximately  70,000 
archers  participate  in  a statewide  deer 
season.  Through  the  sale  of  archery 
licenses  more  than  $1,000,000  has  been 
contributed  to  every  sportsman’s  con- 
servation program  for  better  game 
management. 

The  drastic  drop  in  deaths  due  to 
sporting  arms  accidents  while  hunting 
can  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  Game 
Commission’s  Conservation  Education 
Program  of  which  Hunter  Safety  has 
been  an  integral  part.  Hunting  deaths 
due  to  sporting  arms  have  decreased 
40  percent  during  the  last  30  years 
through  the  Game  Commission’s 
hunter  safety  effort. 

Laws  designed  to  reduce  hunting 
accidents  have  helped,  too.  For  ex- 
ample it  is  unlawful: 

1.  For  any  juvenile  under  the  age 
of  12  years  to  purchase  a hunting 
license  or  under  16  years  to  pur- 
chase a hunting  license  without 
written  consent  of  parent  or 
guardian. 

2.  For  a licensed  hunter  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  14  to  hunt  un- 
accompanied by  parent  or  guard- 
ian. 

3.  For  a licensed  hunter  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16  to  hunt  un- 
accompanied by  someone  21 
years  or  older. 

4.  To  hunt  or  discharge  firearms  or 
other  deadly  weapons  within  150 
yards  of  occupied  buildings  with- 
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GIRLS,  TOO,  are  interested  in  firearms. 
Gun  nomenclature  is  discussed  here. 

out  advance  permission  of  owner 
or  occupant. 

5.  For  any  person  to  shoot  at  any 
wild  bird  or  wild  animal  while  it 
is  on  a public  highway,  or  a high- 
way open  to  the  use  or  used  by 
the  public. 

Presently  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  is  cooperating  with  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  and  has 
coordinated  a voluntary  hunter  safety 
training  program  since  1958.  To  date 


OUTDOOR  FIREARMS  instruction  can 
be  most  productive.  Photo  by  Keith  Hinman 
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the  record  shows  that  6,555  hunter 
safety  instructors  have  been  certified, 
and  84,000  hunters  have  completed  a 
course  in  the  safe  handling  of  sporting 
arms.  Schools,  sportsmen’s  associations 
and  other  interested  groups  are  teach- 
ing hunter  safety  as  part  of  their  cur- 
riculum or  activity.  As  an  aid  in  com- 
bating firearm  restrictions,  many  clubs 
have  opposed  anti-gun  laws  through 
teaching  safe  handling  of  sporting 
arms. 

Pennsylvania  can  look  positively  and 
optimistically  for  hunting  to  become 
a safer  sport  with  the  increasing  suc- 
cess of  hunter  safety  education. 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  hunter  safety  training  program  for 
1964  are  as  follows: 

1.  Total  number  of  safe  hunters 
certified  to  date  (84,000). 

2.  Total  number  of  hunter  safety  in- 
structors certified  to  date  (6,555). 

3.  Certified  safe  hunters  trained  for 
1965  (13,500). 

4.  Certified  hunter  safety  instructors 
trained  for  1964  ( 968 ) . 

5.  Pennsylvania  Hunter  Safety 
Study  completed  and  5,000 
Teaching  Guides  (Pennsylvania 
State  University  Bulletin  711) 
printed  for  teaching  hunter 
safety.  Slide  lecture  and  script  on 

ACTIVE  PARTICIPATION  by  Public 
Schools  has  been  gratifying. 
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safe  handling  of  firearms  also 
completed  for  schools. 

6.  Assisted  NRA  in  two-day  camp 
riflery  course  for  certifying  coun- 
selors as  hunter  safety  and  rifle 
instructors . Counselors  repre- 
sented states  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  Maine. 

7.  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
cooperated  with  Pennsylvania 
Rural  Safety  Council  in  develop- 
ing hunter  safety  through  art  in 
schools  of  14  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  date.  The  Game  Com- 
mission has  established  a $1,000 
grant  each  year  for  this  project. 

8.  In  addition  to  hunters  success- 
full  completing  a hunter  safety 
training  course,  a total  of  600 
one-hour  hunter  safety  lectures 
was  presented  by  field  person- 
nel. These  lectures  were  pre- 
sented to  schools,  sportsmen’s 
clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts 
and  civic  organizations. 

9.  Hunter  safety  refresher  classes 
were  held  for  all  salaried  person- 
nel. In  addition,  Deputy  Game 
Protectors  attended  six  refresher 
classes. 

10.  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission participated  in  teaching 
hunter  safety  and  shooting  for 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Conservation  Camp. 
Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors 
attended  two  days  of  each  two 
weeks’  camping  session. 

11.  A total  of  150  radio  and  tele- 
vision hunter  safety  programs 
was  presented  by  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  during  the  past 
year. 

12.  Hunter  Safety  exhibits  were  used 
at  35  fairs  and  local  conservation 
programs  by  Game  Commission 
personnel  during  the  past  year 
to  educate  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Hunter  Safety  Program. 

13.  Twenty  thousand  NRA  hunter 
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safety  pamphlets  and  300  instruc- 
tional charts  were  purchased  for 
the  Game  Commission’s  Hunter 
Safety  Program  during  the  past 
year. 

14.  Free  packets  of  instructional  ma- 
terial were  furnished  to  968 
hunter  safety  instructors,  and 
three  hunter  safety  newsletters 
were  sent  to  4,000  active  hunter 
safety  instructors. 

There  are  14  states  presently  teach- 
ing hunter  safety  under  a mandatory 
system. 

This  is  not  to  be  confused  with  anti- 
gun laws  which  seems  to  be  very 
prevalent  and  argumentative  today. 
On  the  contrary,  hunter  safety  training 
has  proven  to  be  an  educational  aid 
in  areas  considering  firearms  registra- 
tions, and  “no  hunting”  ordinances. 
People  who  have  enjoyed  shooting 
and  hunting  through  the  safe  use  of 
sporting  arms  have  no  intention  of 
using  them  as  a weapon  of  crime. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  the  eyesight 
of  some  hunters,  the  Pennsylvania  Op- 
tometric  Association’s  Hunter  Safety 
Program  offers  free  eye  screening  to 
the  members  of  any  sportsmen’s  club. 
This  service  is  available  through  any 
of  the  14  societies  in  Pennsylvania 
comprising  the  Pennsylvania  Opto- 
metric  Association. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion has  been  cooperating  with  the 
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PARENTS  ALSO  can  benefit  from  Hunter 
Safety  instruction. 

Pennsylvania  Rural  Safety  Council, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  State  University 
for  the  past  four  years  on  hunter 
safety  through  art  in  schools  of  14 
counties  of  Pennsylvania.  A $1,000 
grant  has  been  given  each  year  by  the 
Game  Commission  for  this  cooperative 
study. 

A bulletin  has  been  released  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  as  a 
teaching  guide  in  hunter  safety  edu- 
cation. A slide  lecture  was  created  for 
use  as  one  method  of  teaching  hunter 
safety.  Teachers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  firearms  can  teach  safe  gun  han- 
dling with  the  use  of  slides. 


Conservationists  All  ? ? 

Most  of  us  consider  ourselves  to  be  conservationists,  but  how  many  of  us 
really  meet  the  test  at  home? 

Do  we  avoid  pollution  of  our  neighborhood  by  minimal  refuse  burning, 
protected  land  slopes,  neat  and  attractive  yards,  and  quiet  radios,  television 
sets,  cars,  and  children?  Or  is  it  the  reverse? 

Do  we  return  to  our  soils  the  clippings  and  prunings  or  their  equivalents, 
or  does  the  garbage  man  steal  them  away? 

Are  the  leaky  faucets  and  hoses  fixed,  the  water  used  only  in  sufficient 
quantities  in  the  sinks,  and  lawn  watering  halted  before  it  forms  a steady 
stream  in  the  gutter? 

And  what  are  we  doing  to  control  equivalent  activities  in  our  own  neigh- 
borhoods and  communities?  Let’s  be  conservationists  all  the  way! 
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Letter . . . 

January  6,  1965 
Roulette,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  is  a snapshot  which  we 
hope  you  can  use  in  the  Pennsylvania 
GAME  NEWS  magazine  which  we 
enjoy  so  much.  Here  is  the  story: 

“In  1938,  at  the  age  of  18,  Car- 
roll  Winseck,  then  of  Houston, 
Pa.,  advertised  in  the  ‘Fur,  Fish 
& Game’  for  a trapping  partner. 
He  received  an  answer  from  a 
farmer  in  the  faraway  town  of 
Jefferson,  N.  Y.  The  farmer  needed 
a hired  man  and  also  did  some 
trapping.  Carroll  ventured  forth 
to  Jefferson  and  found  the  job  to 
be  much  more  farming  than  trap- 
ping. However,  he  met  a girl  in 
Jefferson  whom  he  married  in 
1946  after  serving  three  years  in 
the  Army  Air  Force.  It  was  while 
he  was  in  the  Air  Force  in  France 
and  Germany  that  he  and  his 
buddies  voiced  their  hopes  of 
someday  (if  they  ever  got  back 
to  the  United  States)  owning  a 
hunting  camp  in  Potter  County. 
Carroll  pursued  his  dreams  and 
bought  a 250-acre  farm  in  Clara 
Township,  Potter  County.  He  and 
his  wife  have  two  girls  and  one 
boy.  Last  year  Junior  became  his 
dad’s  trapping  partner  as  the  ac- 
companying picture  shows.” 

My  husband  and  I feel  that  this  is 
a much  more  healthy  activity  for  our 
son  than  television. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Carroll  M.  Winseck 


Commisssion 
Drops  Fox  Bounty 
Effective  July  1,  1966 

THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, at  its  regular  January  meet- 
ing, discontinued  bounty  payments  on 
red  and  gray  foxes,  effective  July  1, 
1966.  After  July  1,  1966,  bounties  will 
not  be  paid  on  any  bird  or  mammal  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion has  observed  the  results  of  bounty 
payments  over  many  years  and  under 
its  responsibilities  to  wisely  manage 
the  wildlife  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Commission  determined 
that  the  continued  payment  of  boun- 
ties is  not  in  keeping  with  the  modem 
concepts  of  game  management. 

Commenting  on  the  Commission  ac- 
tion, Executive  Director  Glenn  L. 
Bowers  said  recently  in  Harrisburg, 
“Commission  members  and  wildlife 
managers  have  been  watching  the 
bounty  situation  for  many  years.  The 
overwhelming  evidence  was  in  favor 
of  discontinuing  bounties.” 

Continuing,  Bowers,  said,  “sporting 
and  recreational  use  of  these  species 
was  a consideration  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s action.  There  is  a wealth  of  year- 
round  opportunities  for  outdoor  enjoy- 
ment in  calling,  pursuing  and  hunting 
owls,  foxes  and  other  nongame  spe- 
cies. Further,  the  Commission  will 
direct  its  effort  toward  effectively  man- 
aging all  wildlife  in  Pennsylvania  to 
provide  maximum  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  enjoyment  for  all  hunters 
and  the  public.” 


Changing  Your  Address? 
Don't  Forget  GAME  NEWS 

The  Post  Office  will  not  forward 
copies  unless  you  pay  extra  postage 
and  we  cannot  replace  lost  copies.  SO 
PLEASE  ...  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  first  issue  to  go  to  the  new  address, 
send  us  your  name,  new  address  includ- 
ing Zip  Code,  and  your  old  address.  Mail 
to  GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  CLARK  BRONSON 

Pennsylvania’s  beaver  population  has  seen  its  ups  and 
downs.  Not  too  many  years  ago  it  was  feared  by  some  sports- 
men that  the  beaver  was  close  to  extinction  in  the  Keystone 
State. 

Live  trapping  and  restocking  programs  conducted  during 
past  years  have  allowed  the  Game  Commission  to  continue  a 
trapping  season  for  the  big  rodent. 

This  month’s  cover  subject  is  facing  a new  spring  with  the 
beaver’s  typical  resolution— that  dam  must  be  repaired! 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


A Dedicated  Group 


THE  typical  Deputy  Game  Protector  cannot  be  defined.  He  may  be  a 
carpenter,  painter,  engineer,  milkman,  laborer,  doctor,  farmer  or  a retired 
banker.  Regardless  of  regular  occupation,  the  Deputy  force  in  Pennsylvania  is 
the  frequently  ignored  mainline  of  defense  in  our  never-ending  struggle  to 
hold  our  own  against  Game  Law  violators  and  to  promote  progressive  con- 
servation thinking. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a District  Game  Protector  to  enlist  the  services  of  several 
knowledgeable  outdoorsmen  to  assist  him  in  performing  his  function  of 
enforcing  the  Game  Laws  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  to  help  in  keeping  the 
sportsmen  and  the  general  public  up  to  date  on  Game  Commission  objectives. 

When  a Game  Protector  sets  out  to  recruit  a man  for  this  job,  he  doesn’t 
have  much  going  for  him.  In  describing  the  duties  and  benefits  of  the  Deputy’s 
role,  the  usual  sales  talk  would  sound  something  like  this:  “You  will  be 
expected  to  work  several  hundred  hours  a year,  your  phone  will  ring  many 
times  during  the  early  morning  hours,  you  will  be  insulted  frequently,  you 
will  incur  many  expenses  for  which  you  will  not  be  reimbursed,  you  may  lose 
several  friends,  and  there  may  very  well  be  times  that  you  will  risk  your  life. 
You  will  be  expected  to  attend  Deputy  meetings,  be  well  informed  on  Game 
Commission  Policy,  maintain  high  moral  standards  and  be  honest.  If  you  feel 
that  you  can  meet  these  requirements,  you  will  receive  a badge,  which 
carries  with  it  all  Game  Protector  obligations  and  responsibilities,  and  very 
little  (if  any)  pay.” 

Doesn’t  sound  too  appealing,  does  it?  It’s  a great  wonder 
that  we  have  any  Deputies,  and  yet  twenty-five-year  vet- 
erans are  common  among  the  Deputy  force.  The  real 
shocker  is  that  many  people  would  like  to  be  Deputies, 
but  they  just  can’t  measure  up.  Prospective  Deputies  are 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  must  pass  a written  examina- 
tion before  they  are  considered. 

The  most  frequent  charge  leveled  at  our  Deputy  force, 
and  I will  amend  that  to  YOUR  Deputy  force,  is  that  their 
biggest  reason  for  wanting  to  be  an  enforcement  officer  is 
a case  of  badge  fever.  Occasionally  a “badge  happy”  char- 
acter does  become  a Deputy,  but  he  is  quickly  spotted, 
and  weeded  out  as  soon  as  discovered. 

The  hard  shell  Game  Law  violator  plays  a dangerous 
game.  He  may  play  it  for  cash  or  the  cheap  thrill  of 
thinking  he  has  outwitted  enforcement  officers.  The  game 
may  pay  off  in  money  or  excitement  for  a short  time,  but 
eventually  he  will  be  trapped— his  greed  guarantees  it. 

There  is  another  built-in  guarantee 

that  stacks  the  cards  against  him  ‘•"■nnn, 

though,  and  that  is  the  corps  of  part- 
time  officers  called  Deputy  Game 
Protectors.— L.  James  Bashline.  f 
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Hon’t  Move,  There’s  a 
Quail  on  Your  Head! 


EVEN  SHADOWS  is  willing  to  appear  a little  absurd.  The  quail  accepted  the  dog  as 
a regular  member  of  the  family. 


By  Kay  and  George  Evans 

Photos  by  the  Authors 


OUR  blue  belton  gun  dog,  Shad- 
ows, was  quivering  with  inten- 
sity, the  bobwhite  quail  nearly  under 
his  nose.  As  he  held  immobile,  the 
quail  moved  a few  steps  closer  and 
pecked  the  tip  of  the  setter’s  ear.  This 
sort  of  thing  occurs  in  our  house  al- 
most daily  now  that  Bobbie  is  living 
with  us. 

Bobbie’s  perky  start  began  six 
months  ago  but  was  perilously  close 
to  being  brief.  We  saw  him  the  day 
after  he  was  hatched,  the  only  chick 
to  make  it  from  two  dozen  quail  eggs 
which  a neighbor’s  bantam  was  oblig- 


ing enough  to  take  over  for  us.  Like  a 
bright-eyed  brown-and-tan  bumblebee 
he  peered  at  us  from  his  foster  moth- 
er’s back,  a moment  later  from  be- 
tween her  feet,  then  burrowed  into 
her  underfeathers  to  fall  out  as  she 
scratched  in  the  nest  straw.  It  ap- 
peared essential  for  him  to  be  several 
places  simultaneously— from  our  hands 
into  the  feed  trough  into  the  water 
pan,  balancing  on  the  edge  with  his 
stubby  wing  buds.  And  always  those 
bright  brown  eyes  regarding  us. 

Too  eager  to  wait  longer  and  con- 
cerned about  possible  infection  from 
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chicken-borne  disease,  we  went  for 
him  on  his  third  day.  He  promptly 
wriggled  through  the  three-quarter 
inch  mesh  carrying  cage  without  even 
squeezing  and  it  required  a cardboard 
liner  to  contain  him.  During  the  ride 
home  he  changed  abruptly  to  a fright- 
ened tiny  thing  in  a corner  of  the  cage. 

It  was  a hot  August  afternoon  and 
we  placed  the  cage  on  a table  on  our 
screened  porch,  gave  the  baby  quail 
food  and  water  and  sat  down  to  ob- 
serve his  feeding  habits  and  decide  on 
a name.  At  that  age  you  can’t  tell  boys 
from  girls  so  we  selected  “Bobbie”  as 
a safe  bet.  Bobbie  refused  food  and 
looked  dejected.  By  dinnertime  the 
temperature  had  only  dropped  to  72 
degrees,  but  we  moved  his  cage  to 
our  bedroom. 

Part  way  through  dinner  we  checked 
to  see  how  Bobbie  was  getting  along. 
He  was  over  on  his  back,  scarcely 
breathing  and  cold  to  the  touch.  More 
to  combat  our  shock  than  in  hope  of 
results,  Kay  clasped  the  little  thing  in 
cupped  hands  and  breathed  on  him. 
After  five  or  ten  minutes  of  this  he 
began  to  stir  and  feel  warm. 

About  then  we  realized  what  any 
4H  youngster  would  have  known:  that 
a three-day-old  chick,  wild  or  domes- 
tic, needs  artificial  heat  when  away 
from  a hen.  We  rigged  a 40-watt  bulb 
in  the  cage  with  a large  wad  of  cotton, 
“The  Great  White  Mother,”  to  substi- 
tute for  the  hen.  At  93  degrees  Bobbie 
was  soon  lively  and  vocal,  nibbling 
quail  food  and  taking  tiny  sips  of 
water.  A small  insect,  attracted  by  the 
light,  landed  on  the  cotton.  Bobbie, 
eyes  beady,  took  it  like  a hungry  trout. 

While  he  made  contented  sounds 
and  caught  up  on  his  eating  we  took 
time  to  seek  guidance.  Several  phone 
calls  produced  nothing.  Finally,  in 
one  of  our  sporting  books  that  became 
our  “Dr.  Spock”  we  found  information 
on  artificially  reared  grouse  that  could 
apply.  It  recommended  temperatures 
of  95  degrees  the  first  week,  reduced 
5 degrees  each  week.  Game  bird 
starter  should  be  pulverized  and 


sprinkled  with  fine  sand  to  act  as  grit. 
Greens  should  be  given  daily  (chick- 
weed  is  ideal).  While  it  would  ap- 
pear logical  to  feed  insects  as  natural 
food,  our  “Spock”  advises  against  this 
because  of  possible  parasite  infesta- 
tion. A shallow  water  dish  must  have 
small  stones  or  marbles  in  it  to  dis- 
courage wading  and  the  water  must 
be  kept  clean. 

Bobbie  responded  according  to  the 
book  and  it  seemed  incredible  that  so 
tiny  a thing  could  contain  such  an 
alert  nervous  system.  When  we  put  a 
hand  inside  the  cage  he  hopped  up 
and  sat  on  the  palm.  When  we  made 
conversational  quail  sounds  he  canted 
his  head  and  peered  up  at  us  with 


ONE  TABLESPOONFUL  of  bright-eyed 
curiosity. 


single-eyed  intensity.  While  we  were 
with  him  he  chirped  contentedly  but 
when  at  one-thirty  a.m.  we  left  him  he 
began  piping  vigorously.  It  was  a com- 
forting sound  all  night. 

Where  most  new-hatched  birds  are 
appealing  but  gawky  in  their  naked 
helplessness,  a baby  quail  is  a beau- 
tiful ball  of  brown  down  with  two  tan 
stripes  and  an  expression  of  soft-eyed 
good  will.  Bobbie  soon  learned  to  get 
attention  by  four  beseeching  notes  in 
a rising  cadence:  subsiding  to  soft 
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SHADOWS  SERVES  AS  baby-sitter  for 
three-day-old  Bobby. 


small  talk  when  we  came  into  the 
room. 

We  kept  him  in  the  original  12"  x 
12"  x 18"  cage  in  our  living  room.  In 
spite  of  round-the-clock  light  of  the 
electric  bulb  he  developed  sleeping 
patterns  that  coincided  with  our  own, 
waking  only  to  peep  softly  if  one  of 
us  entered  the  room,  quieting  if  we 
didn’t  answer  him. 

Both  setters  were  fascinated.  Shad- 
ows spent  hours  beside  the  cage  either 
staring  down  into  it  or  lying  with  his 
nose  almost  touching  it.  He  has  al- 
ways viewed  Bobbie  as  his  personal 
property  and  in  a sense  he  is,  for  we 
obtained  Bobbie’s  parents  for  the 
pleasure  of  our  setters. 

Because  of  their  instinct  to  regather, 
quail  lend  themselves  for  training  bird 
dogs  when  used  with  an  ingenious 
pen  arrangement  that  permits  the 
birds  to  reenter  via  a mesh  tube  that 
closes  behind  them.  Two  or  three 
birds  are  released  for  dog  work  while 
one  or  more  “calling  birds”  are  left  in 
the  pen.  After  the  training  session  the 
birds  begin  to  call  and  the  ones  in  the 
pen,  unable  to  join  the  birds  in  the 


field,  call  the  latter  back  home.  It 
works  beautifully. 

Our  two  pairs  of  adult  quail  seem 
to  enjoy  this  arrangement  as  much  as 
our  setters.  But  last  spring  love  took 
their  minds  off  their  work  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  establish  the  pairs 
in  separate  apartments,  whereupon  an 
endurance  race  set  in.  Little  Miss  be- 
gan laying  first  but  shortly  Roberta 
was  laying  her  egg  a day  with  equal 
regularity. 

Since  we  were  not  interested  in 
producing  quail  our  purpose  in  pro- 
viding the  marital  convention  of  sepa- 
rate households  was  for  the  quails’ 
satisfaction.  This  was  both  positive 
and  negative.  The  positive  phase  was 
apparent  in  much  love  making  and 
affection,  even  to  cuddling  and  nib- 
bling. The  negative  aspect  was  more 
than  implied  by  poor  Mr.  Bob’s  bald 
and  bloody  head  where  Robert  had 
nearly  scalped  him  before  we  got  the 
couples  separated. 

Impressive  Layers 

Once  started,  egg  laying  gave  no  in- 
dication of  letting  up.  In  the  wild, 
quail  lay  eight  to  eighteen  eggs,  then 
settle  down  decently  to  hatch  them. 
Our  girls  were  having  none  of  that. 
True,  after  the  hens  had  laid  more 
than  twenty  eggs  each,  both  cocks  de- 
veloped a sense  of  family  responsi- 
bility and  began  sitting  on  the  eggs. 
After  this  example,  the  hens  began  to 
sit  but  their  hearts  weren’t  in  it  and 
most  of  the  eggs  were  allowed  to  chill 
between  good  intentions  and  ecstatic 
mating. 

By  July  4 Little  Miss’s  score  was 
66  and  Roberta’s  64.  We  took  12  eggs 
from  each  nest  to  put  under  our  neigh- 
bor’s bantam  and  from  these  Bobbie 
was  hatched  on  August  1.  The  quail 
continued  laying  until  eggs  began 
rolling  out  the  doorways.  When  cool, 
short  days  finally  put  a stop  to  it  the 
tally  was  Little  Miss  125,  Roberta  147. 
Considering  that  Bobbie  was  the  end 
product  of  272  eggs  there  is  little  won- 
der that  he  is  exceptional. 
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At  one  week  of  age  Bobbie  began 
developing  wing  pinfeathers  — quills 
extending  the  original  down  as  tufts. 
With  rear  end  lifted  and  head  nearly 
touching  the  floor,  he  made  takeoffs 
like  a swimmer  pushing  from  the  side 
of  a pool.  It  wasn’t  much  but  he  was 
proud  of  it. 

On  his  eighth  day  what  seemed  a 
malevolent  Fate  took  the  form  of  a 
power  failure  about  5 a.m.  By  luck 
we  awoke  a half  hour  later  and  found 
Bobbie  groggy  under  a cold  light 
bulb.  With  our  oil  furnace  dead,  we 
took  turns  holding  Bobbie  in  cupped 
palms  for  the  next  three  and  a half 
hours.  When  with  the  resumption  of 
power  we  put  him  back  into  his  pen, 
he  clung  to  our  hands. 

Our  plan  had  been  to  place  Bobbie 
with  the  adult  quail  but  we  were  ad- 
vised that,  not  having  hatched  him, 
they  would  make  short  work  of  him. 
By  the  time  he  was  large  enough  to 
safely  join  the  covey  we  couldn’t  give 
up  having  him  in  the  house. 

Bobbie  first  saw  the  adult  quail 
while  outdoors  for  flight  exercise.  With 
neck  extended  horizontally  he  ap- 
proached to  within  inches  of  the  wire 
while  the  older  birds  chittered  ex- 
citedly. Then  with  an  air  of  having 
come  to  a decision,  he  turned  his  back 
on  them  and  ran  to  us. 

Dogs  Were  Included 

In  choosing  us  as  his  covey,  Bobbie 
included  our  setters.  At  first  we  did 
not  permit  contact,  both  dogs  being 
keen  retrievers.  Now  they  tolerate  ex- 
periences no  setter  would  normally 
face— a quail  tugging  at  a tail  or  peck- 
ing a foot  and,  recently,  a new  game 
of  tobogganing  down  the  sofa  back  to 
land  on  them  where  they  doze  on  the 
cushions. 

Bobbie  turned  to  George  as  a sort 
of  mother  substitute,  burrowing  inside 
his  shirt  to  spend  long  periods  huddled 
on  his  collarbone.  This  inside-shirt 
scrambling  is  a ticklish  business,  prob- 
ably never  more  eloquently  expressed 
than  in  the  freckled  grin  of  a visiting 


A MUSICIAN  HIMSELF,  Bobby  serves 
as  critic  of  the  author's  guitar  style. 


youngster  as  Bobbie  ran  round  and 
round  his  middle. 

When  he  was  one  month  old  Bob- 
bie’s white  throat,  as  opposed  to  tan 
on  a hen,  indicated  that  we  had  a 
male.  But  his  adult  plumage  did  not 
develop  for  another  two  months.  At 
six  months  his  vocabulary  embraces 
the  full  range  of  quail  talk  from  soft 
conversation  to  contented  perking  as 
he  relaxes  on  a hot  air  outlet  ( the  big 
fireplace  appeals  but  still  intimidates 
him). 

He  uses  the  covey  call  to  locate 
us  and  to  give  his  location  when  we 
whistle  for  him.  The  latest  achieve- 
ment is  the  true  “Bob  White!’’  Pri- 
marily used  for  calling  a mate,  this 
call  is  a coming  of  age.  When  a series 
of  piercing  “Bob  Whites”  reaches 
thirty  or  more  we  have  been  known 
to  change  the  subject.  But  here  in  our 
mountains  where  “old  Bob  White’s 
morning  call”  has  long  been  absent  due 
to  predators,  gun  pressure  and  severe 
winters,  it  is  a lovely  thing  to  hear 
again  at  daybreak  even  though  it  is 
sounded  in  our  living  room. 

Bobbie  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
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SLIPPERS  WERE  ACCEPTED  as  part  of 
a household  covey. 


he  is  with  us.  If  not  perched  on  Kay’s 
head  as  she  types,  he  rides  the  car- 
riage making  passes  at  the  flashing 
type  bars.  If  we  move  to  another  room 
he  follows,  often  making  a precipitate 
entrance— half-running,  half-flying  and 
skidding  to  a stop.  He  tugs  at  a pants 
leg  or  pecks  an  ankle  to  gain  attention 
and  likes  to  huddle  between  our  feet 
or  covey  up  to  an  empty  pair  of  slip- 
pers. A shoulder  is  a favorite  perch 
for  preening  as  he  runs  his  beak  along 
each  quill,  arranging  the  feather  webs. 

Heartbeat  Is  Fast 

One  time  when  he  was  against 
George’s  ear  we  clocked  his  heartbeat 
at  540  per  minute.  His  sight  and  hear- 
ing are  keen  but  he  shows  no  indi- 
cation of  sense  of  smell.  Food  is  eval- 
uated by  appearance.  One  day  with 
no  warning  he  plunged  into  a bowl 
of  cottage  cheese,  took  a deep  taste 
and  ran  out  the  other  side  without 
stopping.  Sitting  on  an  arm  during  a 
meal  he  will  sample  certain  things— 
tea  is  acceptable  but  coffee  causes 
much  beak  wiping  and  is  not  relished. 
Bobbie  likes  music,  especially  classic 
guitar,  sitting  by  the  hour  on  George’s 
shoulder  or  on  his  knee  against  the 
end  of  the  guitar. 


In  spite  of  a horror  of  being  held  on 
his  back  he  can  be  put  to  sleep  by 
stroking  his  chin  and  gradually  turned 
over,  feet  up,  until  with  much  scram- 
bling he  awakes  with  an  expression 
like  Rip  Van  Winkle  coming  to. 

Keeping  a pet  quail  in  the  house  is 
simple.  All  he  needs  is  a small  en- 
closure with  food  dispenser,  waterer 
and  chick  grit.  Occasionally  he  should 
be  given  a box  of  sand  to  dust  in.  He 
can  be  left  for  a day  or  two  though 
he  won’t  be  happy  separated  from 
you.  We  take  Bobbie  in  his  cage  when 
we  go  on  shooting  trips  and  he  rides 
well,  adapting  to  strange  environment. 

One  question  arises:  Is  it  right  to 
keep  a game  bird  as  a pet?  In  the 
wild,  it  is  a rare  bobwhite  who  lives 
through  his  second  year.  They  have 
been  known  to  live  under  pen  con- 
ditions for  eight  years. 

But,  as  with  humans,  even  more  im- 
portant than  longevity  is  happiness. 
And  no  one  would  deny  that  Bobbie 
is  blissfully  and  contagiously  happy. 
No  morning  is  too  rainy  or  dark  to 
immediately  become  brighter  because 
of  his  greeting:  “Cheer-up!”  Even  the 
setters,  for  all  their  dignity,  are  willing 
to  appear  a little  absurd— like  us,  with 
a quail  perched  on  our  head. 


IN  ANOTHER  ROLE,  Bobby  supervises 
Kay's  typing. 
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THE  OLD  CABIN  as  it  appeared  in  1938.  Total  cost — $15  plus  a lot  of  happy  hours 
spent  in  constructing  it. 


By  George  R.  Stahl 

Photos  by  the  Author 


THE  charred,  sagging  timbers  of 
the  old  cabin  bore  silent  testimony 
to  the  passing  of  time.  As  I nostal- 
gically surveyed  its  ravaged  remains, 
a flood  of  associated  memories  welled 
up  inside  of  me,  and  my  thoughts 
turned  back  to  my  boyhood  some 
thirty  years  ago. 

Then,  like  most  young  nimrods,  I 
spent  much  of  my  spare  time  roaming 
the  river  and  nearby  mountains,  hunt- 
ing for  small  game  and  deer  in  season, 
berry  picking  and  fishing  and  hiking 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  With 
mountain  ranges  both  north  and  south 
of  town,  and  the  wide-flowing  Susque- 
hanna rolling  by  our  door,  growing  up 
was  an  enriching  experience.  Though 
times  were  lean,  if  a boy  had  a gun,  a 
fishing  pole  and  an  old  boat,  the  world 
was  his. 

At  least  I found  it  so.  But  as  all 
boys  do,  I yearned  to  make  it  com- 
plete with  a mountain  cabin  at  a cer- 
tain spot  where  the  scrub  oaks  and 


hickories  intermingled  with  the  jack 
pines  and  silver  maples,  where  the 
squirrels  and  grouse  grew  fat  and 
tasty,  and  the  graceful  whitetail  came 
to  feast  on  the  abundant  acorns.  Then 
one  day  with  more  determination  than 
dollars,  I decided  to  make  my  dream 
become  a reality.  Getting  an  under- 
standing landlord’s  permission  to  erect 
the  structure  with  the  many  dead 
chestnut  trees  that  stood  everywhere, 
I gathered  together  a few  basic  tools 
and  started  to  work.  With  the  help  of 
a friend,  the  logs  were  cut,  notched, 
and  lifted  into  position,  the  floor  and 
roof  fashioned  from  river  driftwood 
boards,  a rustic  porch  constructed  to 
dress  up  the  project  and  the  job  was 
complete.  Total  cost— $15,  for  nails, 
spikes,  roofing  paper,  some  used  win- 
dows and  a door.  Truly,  not  an  elab- 
orate retreat  by  present  day  standards, 
yet— its  rough,  scarred  walls  saw  many 
happy  faces  and  recorded  countless 
memorable  occasions. 
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A PERMANENT  RECORD  of  camp  reg- 
ulars is  burned  on  this  log. 


My  glance  shifted  over  the  familiar 
names  emblazoned  on  the  log  walls 
with  a hot  poker.  “S.  Miller— G.  Stahl- 
1938.”  Yes,  that  was  the  year  my  long- 
time friend,  Slug  Miller,  and  I came 
up  to  hunt  doe  with  our  single-bar- 
reled shotguns  and  pumpkin  balls.  This 
was  the  one  season  on  record  where 
bucks  were  protected,  and  doe  were 
legal.  I recan  that  opening  day  how 
the  mountain  was  covered  with  a 
heavy  snow,  and  lucky  it  was— for  Slug 
downed  his  first  deer,  a nice  fat  doe, 
on  top  of  the  mountain,  over  a mile 
from  camp,  and  even  with  the  slick 
snow  we  had  a backbreaking  drag  be- 
fore the  whitetail  hung  from  the  cab- 
in’s porch.  No,  I guess  we’ll  both 
never  forget  that  hunt. 

“D.  Weaver.”  Ah,  there’s  a name 
that  time  could  never  erase.  Good  old 
Dutch,  a natural  sportsman  if  ever 
there  was  one.  With  his  short,  stocked 
double  barrel,  I couldn’t  have  hit  a 
barn  door,  yet,  he  rarely  missed,  no 
matter  what  the  quarry.  How  well  he 
came  through  that  day  in  November 
when  we  needed  meat  for  the  pot  to 
feed  a party  of  skunked,  hungry  hunt- 
ers. Having  covered  the  area  for  small 
game  with  no  success,  we  were  all 
sitting  around  cussing  our  luck  when 
Dutch  ambled  in.  “You  need  some 
game?  I’ll  give  it  a try,”  and  out 
across  the  ridge  he  sauntered,  his  Fox 
double  over  his  shoulder.  You  can  be 
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sure  that  we  opened  our  eyes,  when 
an  hour  or  so  later  he  casually  opened 
the  cabin  door  and  tossed  at  our  feet 
two  of  the  biggest  mountain  pheasants 
I have  ever  seen.  Man,  what  a feed 
we  had  that  day. 

And  that  sumptuous  banquet  brings 
to  mind  another  log-seared  moniker. 
“Ben”  or  Ben  Miller,  full  of  fun  and 
game  for  anything,  was  a welcome 
addition  to  any  crowd.  On  that  par- 
ticular, festive  occurrence,  Ben  revved 
up  the  old,  hand-cranked  Edison  vic- 
trola,  plastered  creamed,  mashed  po- 
tatoes over  the  record  holder  and 
sprayed  everyone  and  everything  with 
the  gooey  mess.  Such  a whooping  and 
hollering  you  never  heard  in  the  mad 
scramble  that  followed.  Certainly,  it 
must  have  scared  off  all  the  wildlife 
for  miles  around.  But  fun  it  was. 

A Trip  to  the  Spring 

Funny,  how  certain  happenings  etch 
themselves  in  your  mind.  Looking  at 
that  old,  rusted  water  bucket,  I am 
reminded  of  one  specific  trip  to  the 
spring  that  still  makes  the  hackles  rise 
on  the  nape  of  my  neck  every  time  I 
think  of  it.  The  clear,  surface  water 
bubbled  out  of  a naturally  formed 
mountain  saddle  about  one-quarter  of 
a mile  from  the  cabin.  Overgrowing 
the  area  was  a profusion  of  cat  briars 
and  alder  thickets  with  several  large 
silver  maples  and  burr  oaks  forming  a 
leafy  canopy  for  the  many  narrow- 
pathed  game  trails  that  crisscrossed 
below.  Approaching  the  spring,  you 
could  sometimes  surprise  a sly,  old 
fox  as  he  lay  in  wait  for  an  unwary 
cottontail  or  flush  out  a beady-eyed 
goshawk  on  watch  for  his  daily  snack 
of  mice  and  young  birds.  Late  one 
winter  night,  I was  on  my  haunches 
filling  the  empty  bucket  when  I had 
the  eerie  sensation  of  someone  staring 
at  the  back  of  my  head.  Slowly  turn- 
ing around  and  scanning  the  under- 
brush, I focused  the  beam  of  my  flash- 
light on  an  overhanging  oak  tree. 
There,  peering  down  at  me  was  a pair 
of  flashing  green  eyes.  My  first  thought 
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was  that  the  devilish  looking  oculars 
belonged  to  a black  panther,  a species 
supposedly  extinct  but  occasionally 
talked  about  in  Pennsylvania.  Taking 
a firmer  grip  on  the  light,  I stepped 
back  and  let  fly  with  the  pail.  As  the 
sound  of  metal  clanged  against  the 
limb,  a furry  form  bounded  down  and 
by  me.  A quick  glance  told  me  that 
my  catamount  was  in  reality  an  over- 
grown bobcat.  Relieved,  yet  somewhat 
shaken,  I stepped  along  mighty  lively 
on  the  return  journey  up  the  cabin 
trail. 

From  under  the  crumbling  founda- 
tion wall,  I watched  a copperhead 
snake  slither  noiselessly  up  and  over 
the  fallen  beams.  The  glancing  blow 
from  a hastily  thrown  rock  only  served 
to  speed  up  his  hurried  retreat  to  the 
shadowy  hiding  place.  Laughingly,  I 
recalled  another  unforgettable  day 
when  my  grandfather  and  I were  hik- 
ing nearby  in  search  of  the  fragrant 
sassafras  roots  that  he  brewed  for  his 
yearly  health  tonic.  As  we  strolled 
along,  intent  in  our  quest,  the  rays  of 
the  late  November  sun  tried  half- 
heartedly to  penetrate  the  frozen 
ground’s  surface.  But  the  increasing 
activity  of  the  scampering  gray  squir- 
rels around  us,  as  they  frantically 
gathered  their  winter’s  food  supply, 
seemed  to  belie  Old  Sol’s  efforts  and 
indicated  the  end  of  another  fall  sea- 
son. Suddenly,  old  Bill  let  out  a blood- 
curdling yell  and  went  tearing  down 
the  mountainside,  crying  “snake, 
snake!’’  Though  elderly  and  short  in 
stature,  he  sprinted  off  like  an  eigh- 
teen-year-old quarterback  on  an  end 
run.  Checking  to  see  the  cause  of  his 
fright,  I found  a sluggish,  harmless, 
black  snake  soaking  up  the  warming 
sun.  Yes,  Gramps  hated  snakes  with  a 
fiery  passion,  harmless  or  not.  I 
laughed  so  hard  that  day  that  I got  a 


stitch  in  my  side  and  ruffled  the  old 
man’s  feelings  to  boot. 

Standing  by  the  gnarled  oak  that 
borders  the  cabin  site,  I looked  for 
traces  of  the  ancient  game  shelter  and 
feeder  that  stood  close  by.  A few 
rotted  boards  were  found,  the  sole 
remains  of  this  once  popular  sanctu- 
ary. When  the  snowdrifts  piled  fence 
high,  the  two-mile  hike  from  town 
with  a knapsack  or  sled  filled  with 
com  or  apples  was  a rugged,  ex- 
hausting marathon.  But  to  see  how 
eagerly  the  furred  and  feathered  crea- 
tures accepted  our  offerings  was  re- 
ward enough.  Crossing  a field  one  day, 
en  route  to  the  mountain  feeder,  we 
came  upon  a young  buck,  struggling 
to  free  himself  from  the  entanglement 
of  a wire  fence.  Throwing  caution  to 
the  winds,  we  moved  in  close  and 
grabbing  the  deer  proceeded  to  per- 
form our  errand  of  mercy.  And  this  is 
where  we  almost  met  with  dire  dis- 
aster, for  the  unappreciative  warrior 
bucked  and  lashed  out  with  all  fours 
like  a cantankerous  mule.  He  fought 
so  hard  that  he  broke  loose  from  both 
of  us  and  the  fence,  and  trotted  off 
toward  the  safety  of  the  pine  ridge, 
flicking  his  flag  in  mock  salute.  Some- 
times you  just  have  to  leam  the  hard 
way,  especially  when  you’re  young 
and  full  of  vinegar. 

As  the  day  fast  drew  to  a close,  the 
soft  evening  winds  sifted  through  the 
pines  and  decaying  timbers  with  a 
haunting,  lingering  sigh.  So  many 
memories  are  buried  here,  I thought,  as 
I meditatively  walked  away  from  the 
venerable  site.  Yet,  this  is  not  really 
so,  my  friends,  for  even  though  the 
ravages  of  time  have  nearly  leveled 
the  old  cabin  walls,  those  long  trea- 
sured memories  still  five  on  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  many  a year  to 
come,  God  willing. 


Soft  Feet 


The  burly  black  bear,  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  toughest  animals  in  existence, 
has  tender  feet  and  caters  to  them  by  staying  mainly  on  established  trails. 
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The  Four  Horsemen 

Strangulation,  Thirst,  Poisoning,  and  Degeneration  . . . 

By  Charles  K.  Fox 


HOW  accurate  was  Emerson  when 
he  wrote,  “Progress  is  the  ac- 
tivity of  today  and  assurance  of  to- 
morrow”? Certainly  he  appreciated 
the  aesthetic  and  no  doubt  he  re- 
garded the  best  life  as  one  varied  in 
content:  activity  and  inspiration,  re- 
sponsibility and  contemplation,  toil 
and  pleasure,  security  and  danger.  It 
is  certain  that  to  him,  a conservation- 
ist, a vital  American  resource  was  the 
outdoors,  its  appreciation  and  its  pro- 
tection. Since  his  era,  there  has  de- 
veloped under  “people  pressure”  a 
different  time-space-and-domination 
pattern.  Were  he  living  today  there 
might  have  been  generated  within  him 
a suspicious  attitude  toward  some  of 
the  planners,  the  controllers,  the  de- 
velopers, the  builders,  and  the  grow- 
ers, even  as  this  has  developed  in  the 
minds  of  the  present-day  hunters  and 
anglers. 

Economic  consideration  takes  prece- 
dence over  heritage,  culture,  and  the 
aesthetic,  but  it  should  not  always  be 
this  way.  In  fact,  under  the  broad 
spectrum,  in  the  years  ahead,  abuse 
and  waste  will  be  economically  unde- 
sirable. 

The  worth  of  a place  to  hunt  and 
fish  is  not  measured  by  license  fees 
paid;  it  goes  far  beyond  that.  One  day 
out  in  the  woods  a successful  deer 
hunter  displayed  to  one  not  successful 
a huge  buck  with  a rocking  chair 
rack,  whereupon  there  was  an  offer 
from  the  other  to  purchase  the  trophy 
head  so  “it  could  be  mounted  and  dis- 
played on  the  wall  of  the  den.”  The 
answer  to  the  inquiry,  “What  will  it 
cost?”  brought  the  response,  “It  will 
cost  you  exactly  what  it  cost  me”; 
whereupon  the  reaction  was,  “You  go 
to  blazes.”  Both  of  these  men  knew 


something  of  the  value  of  their  hob- 
bies. 

An  incident  occurred  at  a special 
spot  which  made  me  think  long  and 
hard.  The  place  was  a combination 
dove  roost,  ring-necked  pheasant  and 
songbird  thicket,  nesting  area  for  mal- 
lards and  the  most  productive  150- 
yard  stretch  of  trout  water  I have  been 
able  to  find— all  considered,  a unique 
wildlife  sanctuary.  The  incident  which 
was  witnessed  here  was  a fascinating 
scientific  display. 

After  the  last  cast  was  made  August 
17,  1960,  we  scanned  the  sky  at  9:06 
p.m.  to  observe  Echo  I.  As  the  heaven 
began  to  blaze  with  stars,  a shining 
light  appeared  in  the  south,  crossed 
the  eastern  sky  like  a moving  star, 
then  sank  behind  the  northern  horizon. 

This  was  the  first  time  we  ever  saw 
a man-made  satellite  in  orbit,  but  it 
was  destined  to  be  the  last  time  we 
would  see  the  wildlife  sanctuary.  De- 
struction was  in  store  for  the  thicket, 
the  bend  of  the  stream  and  its  meadow 
in  a rechanneling  operation,  the  last 
word  of  approval  having  been  given 
by  a naive  bureaucrat  who  supposedly 
was  on  the  side  of  conservation.  Both 
seemed  symbolic  of  the  technological 
age  and  changing  times. 

Havelock  Ellis,  the  English  scholar 
and  physician,  wrote,  “The  sun,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  would  have  dis- 
appeared long  ago  had  they  been 
within  the  reach  of  predatory  hands.” 
This  spot  was  within  reach  of  such 
hands  so  it  had  to  go. 

It  made  me  think  of  the  Emerson 
quotation:  “Progress  is  the  activity  of 
today  and  the  assurance  of  tomorrow.” 
Then  as  an  avid  hunter  and  angler  I 
had  to  challenge  the  great  Emerson 
and  challenge  him  in  a big  way.  Sud- 
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denly  it  became  time  to  think  about 
places  other  than  streamsides,  and 
people  other  than  hunters  and  anglers. 
It  was  time  to  think  of  everybody 
wherever  they  are.  Maybe  we  should 
make  self-preservation  our  chief  im- 
pulse even  as  wildlife  does.  Ultimately 
what  will  happen  to  the  human  race? 
It  is  not  fair  to  the  unborn  generations 
to  shrug  off  these  questions;  neither 
for  the  sake  of  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren is  it  judicious  to  play  the  part  of 
the  ostrich  which  hides  its  head  in 
the  sand. 

As  an  outdoorsman  I ponder  over 
the  signs  I read,  as  does  every  out- 

GAME BIRDS  and  songbirds  alike  are 
being  affected  by  increased  use  of  pesti- 
cides. 


door  person.  Possibly  it  is  later  than 
we  think  for  various  creatures  of 
nature. 

There  is  a large  dove  roost  I watch 
in  the  fall  months.  During  and  prior 
to  1963  the  birds  flew  in  shortly  before 
eventide  by  the  thousands.  By  1965 
these  unmolested  birds  diminished  in 
numbers  to  the  extent  that  they  ap- 
peared by  the  dozens  only.  The  con- 
centration and  sight  was  so  spectac- 


ular that  I suggested  to  a friend,  Lee 
Wulff,  that  he  bring  his  equipment 
and  make  one  of  his  great  outdoor 
movies.  Now  I hate  to  think  about  the 
roost,  let  alone  boast  about  it. 

The  songbirds  no  longer  abound  in 
their  old-time  numbers  in  the  shrubs, 
trees  and  bird  feeders  around  my 
place.  Where  I go,  the  fish-eating 
birds  have  disappeared,  the  kingfisher 
excepted. 

The  last  several  years  have  wrought 
change  in  the  terrestrial  insect  world. 
Flying  ants  in  August  are  no  longer  a 
factor  in  the  trout  streams  I fish. 
Neither  is  the  Jap  beetle.  Fireflies, 
where  they  used  to  occur  in  great 
mass,  have  all  but  disappeared.  A 
friend  who  likes  to  photograph  butter- 
flies and  moths  cannot  find  them  any- 
more at  his  butterfly  bushes.  The 
grasshopper  supply  appears  to  be 
down  at  least  75  percent.  One  hears 
very  few  locusts.  It  may  not  be  prog- 
ress to  completely  exterminate  any 
species,  be  they  insect,  fish,  bird  or 
mammal.  The  loss  of  the  honeybee  as 
a pollinator  would  be  a major  calamity. 

Insects  and  Birds  Affected 

The  aquatic  insects  are  in  trouble, 
too.  Some  of  the  hatches  of  the  drake 
family  ( Ephemera ) have  disappeared; 
all  others  have  diminished  in  number. 

The  briar  patches  no  longer  harbor 
their  usual  quota  of  rabbits;  and  like 
the  big  birds,  the  fish  eaters,  the 
ground-nesting  birds  in  spots  are 
scarce. 

The  new  era  featuring  scientific  ac- 
complishment appears  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  for  certain  forms 
of  life,  possibly  man  included.  What 
are  the  signs  you  read  in  the  places 
where  you  study  nature  in  your  way? 

Could  the  human  race  be  involved 
in  a race,  the  kind  which  is  measured 
in  time  from  start  to  finish?  It  might 
be  even  worse  than  that.  Could  this 
be  the  homestretch  of  the  race,  the 
finish  being  the  end  of  mankind? 
There  may  be  a parallel  between 
man’s  fate  and  that  of  the  dodo. 
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Earlier  in  the  century  we  first  read 
about  THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN  OF 
THE  APOCALYPSE:  WAR,  CON- 
QUEST, FAMINE,  AND  DEATH. 
Today,  I am  sure,  the  four  horsemen 
ride  again,  each  racing  the  others,  but 
their  character  and  names  have 
changed.  Now  they  are:  STRANGU- 
LATION, THIRST,  POISONING  and 
DEGENERATION.  There  appears  to 
be  no  favorite;  the  race  is  that  close. 

When  the  last  gasp  has  been  taken 
by  the  last  remaining  member  of  Homo 
sapiens,  the  creature  endowed  with 
the  large  brain  and  great  mental  ca- 
pacity, will  the  extermination  be  be- 
cause of  polluted  air,  contaminated 
food  from  poisoned  land,  poisoned 
water  from  polluted  ground  water,  or 
degeneration  of  organs  caused  by 
radio-active  fallout? 

How  much  gas  poisonous  to  people 
can  the  thin  layer  of  atmosphere 
around  the  earth  continue  to  absorb 
and  still  be  suitable  for  human  con- 
sumption? Fumes  from  combustion 
motors,  industrial  processes  and  agri- 
cultural spraying  intensify  with  an 
increasing  population,  and  with  the  in- 
creasing of  the  population  the  amount 
of  vegetation  which  removes  impuri- 
ties from  the  air  decreases.  The  smog 
supply  is  ever  building,  ever  collect- 
ing. For  all  animals,  including  hu- 
mans, there  is  a limit. 

The  good  earth,  the  ground  which 
produces  our  food,  is  subject  to  the 
spraying  of  pesticides,  weed  killler, 
chemical  fertilizers,  and  radio-active 
fallout,  all  of  which  are  transferred 
to  the  food  we  eat.  They  can  be  con- 
veyed to  human  bone  and  tissue  di- 
rectly by  the  food  produced  on  the 
land  and  indirectly  from  the  meat  we 
eat  of  herds  or  fowl  which  feed  on 
the  produce  of  the  land. 

DDT  is  stored  in  the  human  body, 
even  a young  body  from  the  milk 
which  is  consumed.  There  it  collects 
and  can  be  measured  in  parts  per  mil- 
lion. How  would  a few  more  parts  per 
million  affect  you  and  me  and  our 
children?  Then  add  to  that  a few  more 


parts  per  million.  There  is  a limit. 
DDT,  unlike  Endrin,  affects  the  ner- 
vous system.  It  is  not  known  whether 
or  not  either  develops  cancerous  cells, 
but  both  might. 

Wells,  streams,  and  springs,  man’s 
vital  thirst  quenchers,  are  clean  and 
clear  as  normally  provided  by  nature. 
How  much  more  and  how  much 
longer  can  chemical  poisons  be  used 
on  the  land  without  contaminating 
the  groundwater  system?  Once  this 
supply  in  a locality  is  no  longer  fit  for 
human  consumption,  how  much  time 
will  be  required  for  it  to  purify  itself 
if  the  pollution  ceases? 


THE  WISE  USE  of  our  natural  resources 
is  a game  we  must  play  seriously. 


Then  there  is  drifting  fallout  from 
atomic  blasts.  A great  hope  is  that  the 
terrific  destructiveness  of  warheads 
delivered  by  rocket,  plane  and  sub- 
marine will  be  a deterrent  against  their 
very  use.  It  is  theorized  that  fallout 
would  cause  degeneration  affecting 
procreation— partial  impotency  of  one 
generation  followed  by  deformity  of 
others. 

All  creatures,  including  man,  start 
dying  the  day  they  are  bom.  The 
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ALL  SIGNS  POINT  to  man  as  being  his 
own  worst  enemy. 


deterioration  is  that  subtle.  Coma  and 
convulsion  are  obvious  and  advanced 
stages,  but  most  troubles  are  not  easily 
detected  at  first. 

We  have  always  been  concerned 
with  life  expectancy  of  the  individual. 


Maybe  the  time  has  come  to  estimate 
the  life  expectancy  of  the  human  race. 
Nature  is  unconquerable.  Man  cannot 
win  in  a struggle  against  her,  but  he 
can  live  in  harmony  with  her.  Webster 
defines  ecology  as  biology  dealing 
with  the  mutual  relations  between  or- 
ganisms and  their  environment.  In- 
stead of  ignoring  the  ecological  rela- 
tionships, it  is  time  to  start  examining 
them. 

As  an  angler  and  a hunter  who  over 
the  years  has  tried  to  train  his  eyes  to 
be  quicker,  I say,  “Beware  of  the  Four 
Horsemen  of  Strangulation,  Thirst, 
Poisoning,  and  Degeneration.”  A fin- 
ger is  pointing  their  way,  or  signs 
cannot  be  read.  An  inspired  writer 
once  penned  the  following:  “Where 
there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish.” 
Proverbs  29:18. 


LANDS  FOR  LEARNING- 


Topic  of  Spring  Meeting  of  P.O.E.C.A. 


44  T ANDS  for  Learning”  will  be  the 
topic  of  concern  for  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey  educators,  teach- 
ers and  friends  of  conservation  at 
Stroudsburg  Union  High  School  April 
15,  16,  17.  The  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Education  Conservation  Association 
(P.O.E.C.A.)  will  meet  jointly  with 
the  New  Jersey  Outdoor  Education 
Association  (N.J.O.E.A. ) to  determine 
how  best  to  use  the  out-of-doors  for 
learning  and  teaching  and  to  further 
the  wise  use  of  all  resources. 

The  three-day  program  will  include 
tours  to  site  of  “Lock  Tock”  (Tocks 
Island  Dam ) , the  world’s  most  unique 
experiment  in  outdoor  recreation,  out- 
standing natural  areas  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  school  outdoor  conserva- 
tion sites,  and  East  Stroudsburg’s  State 
College  Outdoor  Education  Camp. 

The  galaxy  of  Keynoters  will  in- 


clude Cliff  Emanuelson,  Associate 
Director,  Pinchot  Institute  of  Conser- 
vation Studies;  Peter  DeGelleke,  Na- 
tional Park  Service;  and  Paul  Felton, 
Water  Resources  Association.  The  lat- 
ter will  relate  the  programming  of 
the  entire  Delaware  River  Watershed 
Basin. 

The  Pennsylvania  group  was  hosted 
by  the  New  Jersey  Association  in  Oc- 
tober, 1965,  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
School  of  Conservation  in  Stokes  State 
Park  near  Branchville,  N.  J.  Over 
6,000  school  children  and  all  New  Jer- 
sey State  Teachers  College  practice 
teachers,  train  and  use  this  camp 
annually. 

If  you  would  like  to  attend  the  April 
meeting  or  want  to  know  more  about 
the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Education 
Association,  write  to  P.O.E.C.A.,  c/o 
Grant  White,  R.  D.  1,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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High 

Voltage 

Cats 


By  Day  C.  Yeager 


FEW  Pennsylvanians  have  seen  a 
live  bobcat.  Much  like  his  Cana- 
dian cousin,  though  smaller  in  size, 
is  the  Lynx  rufus  (“red  lynx”).  He  is 
also  called  the  bay  lynx  or  the  wild- 
cat. Although  the  two  closely  related 
cats  often  cross  each  other’s  trail  in 
the  north,  the  bobcat  is  usually  found 
in  warm,  populated  areas,  while  the 
lynxes  prefer  colder,  more  private  do- 
mains. In  fact,  the  bobcat  is  found  in 
one  form  or  another  all  over  the 
United  States  and  in  Southern  Canada. 
About  the  only  place  he  shuns  is  the 
com  belt,  finding  his  prey  as  palatable 
in  desert,  swamp,  or  woodland. 

Ten  recognized  subspecies  of  the 
group  are  known.  In  general,  the  bob- 
cat is  buff-brown  in  color,  heavily 
spotted  with  darker  brown  on  his 
sides.  His  belly  is  white,  spotted  with 
brown,  and  he  sports  a ruff  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  a dark-barred  tail, 
and  ears  that  are  not  conspicuously 
tufted.  All  in  all,  he  very  much  re- 
sembles the  common  house  cat  at  first 
glance. 

Bob  averages  about  36  inches  in 
length,  including  a six-inch  tail.  He 
weighs  from  15  to  40  pounds  and,  ac- 
cording to  records  in  the  Maine  De- 
velopment Commission,  can  reach  76 
pounds  on  rare  occasion.  He  stands 
to  23  inches  at  the  shoulder  with  legs 
and  feet  that  are  larger  than  the  house 
cat,  a tail  that  is  shorter. 


HANDSOME,  COURAGEOUS  AND  SHY 
of  man,  the  bobcat  is  found  throughout 
most  of  United  States. 

The  bobcat  can  be  found  anywhere. 
Oregon  paid  bounties  on  5,425  one 
year  while  less-populated  Pennsylva- 
nia produces  an  estimated  200  to  400 
per  year.  Perhaps  the  most  unusual 
case  I know  of  was  the  appearance  of 
a bobcat  in  a garage  in  the  city  of 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.  The  incident  took 
place  several  years  ago.  An  excited 
sportsman  called  the  Game  Protector 
and  asked  that  the  wildcat  be  re- 
moved. The  gentleman  was  requested 
to  open  the  doors  and  let  the  neigh- 
bor’s cat  out.  Several  more  heated 
phone  calls  brought  the  Protector  to 
the  troubled  one’s  garage  to  do  the 
honors.  He  flung  the  doors  open,  took 
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one  startled  look,  and  slammed  them 
shut.  Indeed,  there  was  a bobcat  in 
there.  A day  or  two  later,  another  cat, 
obviously  the  mate,  turned  up  in  the 
same  locality. 

The  diet  of  the  bobcat  consists 
mainly  of  rabbits,  squirrels,  game 
birds,  rats,  and  mice.  Palmers  Field- 
book  of  Mammals  states  “that  one 
study  indicates  that  44.5  percent  of 
their  food  is  harmful  animals,  20.5 
percent  helpful  animals,  16  percent 
vegetables,  and  3 percent  birds.” 
While  the  cats  do  have  a value  in  the 
control  of  harmful  animals,  most  au- 
thorities consider  them  to  be  the  most 
destructive  of  all  the  predators.  The 
cat  will  often  become  bloodthirsty 
and  kill  far  more  than  the  % pound  he 
requires  for  an  average  meal.  A single 
bobcat  has  accounted  for  six  full- 
grown  sheep  in  a night,  another  for 
thirty-two  lambs  in  a week.  Like  an- 
other animal.  Homo  sapiens,  he  will 
kill  for  sheer  pleasure  and  excitement. 
He  is  an  ardent  swimmer  and  enjoys 
the  water  from  an  early  age.  This  trait 
allows  him  to  supply  his  family  with 
fish,  waterfowl,  and  an  occasional  bea- 
ver. In  times  of  desperation,  he  will 
kill  the  porcupine,  small  or  weakened 
deer,  and  young  farm  stock. 

Gats  usually  breed  in  February  or 
March,  the  kits  numbering  one  to 
four.  The  young  are  born  blind,  sixty- 


THE  BOBCAT  DOES  NOT  tree  readily, 
and  when  he  does,  he  doesn't  stay  there 
long. 


three  days  after  the  mating,  and  weigh 
twelve  ounces  at  birth.  Like  the  house 
cat,  the  little  ones  open  their  eyes  at 
ten  days  and  nurse  for  as  long  as  two 
months.  They  usually  remain  with 
their  parents  for  an  entire  season, 
learning  the  tricks  of  the  killing  trade. 
By  fall,  the  young  will  weigh  from 
ten  to  twelve  pounds  and  their  life 
expectancy  runs  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  unless  man  stops  it  short. 

The  fact  that  a sportsman  does  not 
see  a bobcat  does  not  preclude  its 
presence.  He  often  devotes  his  entire 
day  to  sleeping  in  a cave  or  hollow 
log.  He  generally  does  his  hunting  in 
the  twilight  hours  or  the  early  dawn, 
when  no  hunter  stalks.  He  is  so  well 
camouflaged  in  the  thick  cover  he 
haunts,  so  furtive  in  his  ways,  that 
often  the  hunter  will  walk  within  a 
few  feet  of  his  crouched  position  with- 
out being  aware  of  the  enemy. 

Not  a House  Cat! 

I shall  never  forget  my  first  experi- 
ence with  a bobcat.  My  brother  and 
I were  trying  desperately  to  catch  a 
mink  or  two  and  take  early  retirement. 
For  most  of  the  season,  we  had  only 
a few  opossums  to  show  for  our  ef- 
forts. One  morning,  as  we  approached 
a trap,  our  hearts  fell.  We  had  now 
caught  one  of  the  neighbor’s  tabbies 
and  wondered  how  kindly  such  action 
would  be  taken.  As  we  came  near,  the 
“house  cat”  suddenly  erupted  into  a 
spitting  snarling  ball  of  fury  that  be- 
lied its  size.  Unknowingly,  we  had 
tried  to  release  a half-grown  wildcat. 

On  a later  occasion,  a bird  dog 
pointed  and  held.  No  bird  came  cack- 
ling forth  so  I approached  the  thick 
cover.  There,  in  a well-hidden  nest, 
were  three  cute  little  kittens.  As  I 
stuck  my  hand  in  to  lift  one  forth,  all 
hell  broke  loose.  I scraped  all  three 
bundles  of  fur  from  my  bleeding  hand 
and  bowed  out.  They  loudly  voiced 
their  hatred  to  all  mankind.  Because 
I have  never  taken  to  shooting  infants 
of  any  kind,  I let  a fellow  hunter 
hustle  this  little  trio  to  wherever  dead 
bobcats  go. 

GAME  NEWS 


Although  bobcats  in  Pennsylvania 
are  not  numerous,  probably  due  to  the 
diminishing  population  of  the  snow- 
shoe  rabbit,  there  are  few  sports  that 
compare  to  their  hunting.  It  is  a fast 
and  furious  game  for  all.  Dogs  are  a 
must  for  the  sport  and,  in  our  state, 
they  must  be  rabbit-proof  and  deer- 
proof  or  you  won’t  be  cat  hunting. 
The  cats  will  travel  fast  and  in  the 
thickest  country  they  can  find.  They 
do  not  tree  readily  and,  when  they 
do,  do  not  stay  up  there  very  long. 
The  smart  hunter  is  one  who  knows 
where  the  chase  will  end  and  be  there 
as  soon  as  possible.  A cat’s  scent  does 
not  linger  very  long  and  the  lucky 
dog  is  one  that  can  stay  with  more 
than  one  in  three. 

In  the  snow,  a cat  will  often  take  a 
dog  around  several  times  in  his  own 
tracks.  This  can  become  his  failing  if 
the  hunter  straddles  the  trail  and 
waits  for  the  round  trip.  There  is  al- 
ways the  added  spice  that  your  favor- 
ite cat  dog  will  end  up  in  a wild 
foray  with  the  quarry.  No  hunter 
alive  can  still  his  heart  at  the  scream 
of  a fighting  cat.  Often,  the  scrap  ends 
up  with  tom  ears,  ripped  sides,  a 
bloody  nose,  all  on  the  dog.  Then,  if 


THE  BOBCAT  IS  more  than  a match  for 
a pair  of  hounds  when  cornered. 


you  are  near,  you  will  observe  the 
bobbing  gait  which  is  unlike  that  of 
any  other  animal,  as  the  bobcat  leaves 
to  stalk  again. 

His  wet  nose,  designed  to  give  him 
the  keenest  of  smell;  his  large  eyes, 
largest  of  all  carnivores,  turn  darkness 
into  light;  his  whiskers,  registering  the 
slightest  touch  at  the  tips;  and  his 
ears,  filled  with  hairs  that  catch  mi- 
nute vibrations,  all  prepare  him  for 
his  kill.  His  courage,  second  to  none 
for  his  size,  allows  him  to  dine  on  a 
menu  of  his  choice.  Surely,  no  one 
can  help  but  admire  such  an  animal. 


^az&itity  deduced 

The  directors  of  both  the  Fish  and  Game  Commissions  are  applauding 
Governor  Scranton’s  signing  of  House  Bill  1005  limiting  landowners’  liability 
in  regard  to  hunter  and  fisherman  use  of  private  lands  and  waters. 

In  a joint  statement  Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  and  Bobert  J.  Bielo,  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, said  this  legislation  presents  another  long  step  forward  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s history  making  effort  to  assure  all  Pennsylvanians  of  the  utmost 
opportunity  to  enjoy  outdoor  recreation. 

Bowers  said  that  passage  of  House  Bill  1005  can  well  be  expected  to  im- 
prove the  Game  Commission’s  opportunity  to  keep  private  lands  open  for 
public  use  and  to  open  additional  hunting  land. 

Bielo  commented  that  the  sportsmen-backed  legislation  points  out  that  re- 
lieving the  landowners  of  liability  for  recreation  seekers  enjoying  hunting 
and  fishing  clearly  outlines  the  sportsmen’s  desires  to  work  closely  with  land- 
owners  and  farmers  in  programs  of  mutual  benefit. 
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THE  BOYS  HAD  taken  some  birch  bark  and  fashioned  it  into  a little  boat.  An  acorn 
provided  food  for  the  passenger.  A strange  journey  had  begun. 
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A Short  Happy  Story  . . . 

The  Cricket  and  the  Acorn 

By  Bill  Britton 


ON  THE  Eastern  Shore  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  stands  a huge 
oak  tree  which  is  surrounded  by  its 
offspring.  For  more  than  two  hundred 
years  it  has  been  known  as  the  corner 
tree.  The  three  evenly  spaced  scars 
on  the  sides  of  her  trunk  were  made 
by  a surveyor’s  hand-axe.  Even  today, 
surveyors  use  her  location  as  a basis 
for  their  reckoning. 

She  has  withstood  the  ravages  of 
time  and  today  stands  as  the  reigning 
monarch  of  the  small  forest  about  her. 
How  she  happened  to  get  to  this  lo- 
cation is  indeed  quite  a story. 

Two  small  Indian  boys  were  playing 


one  afternoon  at  a spring  which  is 
located  in  Upper  Horse  Valley.  This 
is  the  headwaters  of  the  Conodoguinet 
Creek.  The  boys  had  taken  some  birch 
bark  and  fashioned  it  into  a little  boat. 
One  of  them  placed  a live  cricket  in 
the  boat  and  was  about  to  set  it  adrift 
when  the  other  one  said,  “Wait,  let  us 
put  some  food  in  the  boat.  The  cricket 
may  get  hungry  on  his  long  journey.” 
They  found  an  acorn  under  a nearby 
tree  and  placed  it  in  the  boat  with  the 
cricket. 

As  the  boat  started  downstream  the 
boys  ran  after  it  for  almost  a mile  to 
a place  the  undergrowth  along  the 
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stream  was  so  dense  that  the  boat  and 
its  cargo  were  lost  to  their  view.  On 
and  on  the  little  boat  floated  down  the 
Conodoguinet  Creek  through  Horse 
Valley.  The  cricket  was  frightened  and 
crawled  up  the  side  of  the  boat  sev- 
eral times  to  look  out,  but  all  he  saw 
was  water.  While  crickets  can  swim, 
he  knew  the  dangers  to  be  encoun- 
tered. Practically  all  species  of  fish 
consider  crickets  choice  tidbits.  So, 
each  time  he  would  crawl  back  down 
beside  the  acorn. 

The  boat  kept  moving  onward  and 
passed  the  town  of  Roxbury  and  made 
its  first  stop  on  a gristmill  dam,  which 
in  later  years  was  known  as  West’s 
Mill  Dam.  Here  the  little  boat  was 
pushed  out  of  the  stream’s  current  by 
a small  wave  or  wake  created  by  a 
swimming  beaver.  The  beaver  took 
one  look  at  the  birch  bark  boat  and 
decided  it  was  not  worth  storing  in  his 
house,  even  though  tree  bark  is  a 
beaver’s  main  diet.  The  boat  drifted 
over  alongside  the  mill  where  it  rested 
for  quite  some  time  up  against  the 
mill’s  wooden  waterwheel. 

A New  Home 

The  cricket  had  fallen  asleep  and 
when  he  awoke  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly  and  he  heard  another  cricket 
singing  in  an  off  key.  Believing  he  was 
among  friends  he  climbed  up  the  side 
of  the  boat  and  was  able  to  reach  the 
side  of  the  waterwheel.  This  was  his 
first  opportunity  to  get  back  on  land 
and  he  made  the  most  of  it.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  fall  and  winter  he 
lived  in  the  stone  wall  of  the  mill  and 
at  night  ate  flour,  bran  and  commeal. 
He  adopted  the  mill  as  his  new  home 
and  was  very  happy.  But  he  often 
wondered  what  became  of  the  acorn 
the  Indian  boys  had  placed  in  the 
boat. 

The  same  night  he  had  left  the  boat, 
it  drifted  about  for  some  time,  but 
finally  went  over  the  breast  of  the 
dam  and  lit  rightside  up  with  the 
acorn  still  in  it.  While  this  was  hap- 
pening the  Indian  boys  were  fast 
asleep  and  were  dreaming  they  had 


grown  up  and  were  hunting  bears  in 
Bear  Valley  with  the  other  braves. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  little  boat’s 
journey  with  the  acorn  still  in  it  it 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conodo- 
guinet Creek  at  what  is  now,  West 
Fairview.  Here  it  was  caught  up  in  the 
fast  moving  current  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  This  river  was  a mile 
wide  and  the  water  very  deep.  Now, 
the  little  boat  was  traveling  much 
more  rapidly  and  it  soon  passed  a 
town  called  Harris’  Ferry,  now  known 
as  the  city  of  Harrisburg.  On  and  on 
it  floated  until  it  came  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  where  it 
enters  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  was 


THE  BEAVER  TOOK  one  look  at  the 
little  boat  and  decided  it  was  not  worth 
bothering  with. 


here  a group  of  Indians  were  catching 
fish  and  smoking  them  on  wooden 
racks.  The  little  boat  was  spied  by  one 
of  the  braves  who  picked  it  up  and 
called  to  his  young  son  to  come  and 
get  it.  The  boy  was  glad  for  it  and 
took  it  up  over  the  bank  where  he 
dumped  the  acorn  out  and  ran  to 
show  his  mother  his  little  boat.  The 
acorn  remained  on  the  ground  for  sev- 
eral days  until  the  Westwind  started 
to  blow  when  it  was  covered  with 
dust,  leaves  and  other  debris.  It  re- 
mained covered  up  all  winter  long, 
but  when  springtime  came  with  its 
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THE  ACORN  WAS  GIVEN  life  and  it  sent 
forth  a tiny  sprout.  The  end  of  an  odd 
journey. 


warm  sunshine  and  rains,  the  acorn 
was  given  life  and  it  sent  forth  a tiny 
sprout  which  soon  peeped  above  the 
ground  and  it  started  to  grow  and 
each  year  it  grew  more  and  more  until 
now  it  is  very  large  and  old.  It  is  the 
mother  or  grandmother  of  all  the  oak 
trees  around  and  about  it.  The  Indian 
boys  who  placed  the  acorn  in  the 
boat  never  dreamed  they  would  be 
starting  an  oak  forest  over  one  hun- 
dred miles  away. 

The  moral  to  this  story  is:  Many 
times  we  may  be  doing  something 
good  and  never  know  it. 


CommisMon  Will  Ituy  Ring-necked  Pheasants 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has  approved  purchase  of  18,500 
ring-necked  pheasants  (males  only)  from  commercial  breeders  for  release 
prior  to  the  1966  fall  hunting  season.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  ring-necked 
pheasants  which  will  be  produced  at  the  Commission’s  Game  Farms. 


Coot  Goes 
To  School 

< 

THIS  American  coot  shown  with 
Robert  Lester  Wilson,  of  Temple, 
Berks  County,  was  unperturbed  by 
the  attention  it  created  when  Robert 
took  it  along  to  classes  at  the  River- 
view  Park  Elementary  School  in  Muhl- 
enberg Township  near  Reading.  With 
the  permission  of  the  local  Game  Pro- 
tector, Robert  caught  the  bird  in  the 
backyard  of  his  home.  It  was  released 
in  the  wild  after  its  one-day  school 
session.  The  coot  was  uninjured.  The 
Wilson  backyard  is  about  a mile,  as 
the  coot  flies,  from  the  Schuylkill 
River  where  the  birds  are  occasionally 
sighted. 
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HERE'S  THE  CHAMP!  Land  Manager  William  Fulmer  displays  his  prizewinning 
field.  Thirty-inch  rows  were  planted — note  the  size  of  those  ears. 


Championship  Com  for 
Pennsylvania  Wildlife 

By  Stephen  A.  Kish 


Photos  by 

THE  ability  of  the  personnel  oper- 
ating the  Game  Commission’s  land 
management  program  was  recognized 
recently  at  a banquet  sponsored  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University  Ag- 
ricultural Extension  Service  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Crop  Improvement  As- 
sociation. Held  in  Harrisburg  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1966,  during  Farm  Show 
week,  the  affair  honored  William  E. 
Fulmer,  Bloomsburg,  Land  Manage- 
ment Officer.  Responsible  for  the 
Game  Commission’s  land  management 


the  Author 

operations  in  Columbia,  Northumber- 
land and  Montour  Counties,  Fulmer 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  trophy  as 
“Grand  Champion  Corn  Grower,  Hand 
Harvested  Class,”  for  com  produced 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  championship  com  was  grown 
on  State  Game  Lands  No.  233  in 
Northumberland  County.  This  tract, 
commonly  known  as  Hoover’s  Island, 
is  a waterfowl  refuge  consisting  of 
331  acres  located  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  below  Selinsgrove. 
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HOOVER'S  ISLAND  CORN  was  judged 
best  in  the  state  in  1965. 


To  garner  the  crown,  Fulmer  grew 
a total  of  223.7  bushels  of  dry  shelled 
com  per  acre,  computed  at  15.5  per- 
cent moisture  and  a weight  of  56  lbs. 
per  bushel.  This  tremendous  yield  is 
an  all-time  state  record  for  the  5-acre 
com  club  contest  in  Pennsylvania. 

Statistics  on  the  championship  crop 
are  as  follows:  A wheat  and  clover 
mixture  was  plowed  under  and  disced 
once.  Com  was  planted  in  30-inch 
rows,  which  is  an  innovation,  since 

A BARGE  IS  USED  to  transport  equip- 
ment across  the  Susquehanna. 


most  com  is  planted  in  38  to  40-inch 
rows.  Plant  population  was  26,500 
per  acre.  The  field  was  cultivated 
twice.  The  5-acre  field  was  planted  on 
May  4 and  harvested  on  November  4. 

Leonard  Yearick,  Northumberland 
County  Agricultural  Agent,  conducted 
the  yield  check  on  October  18.  Pro- 
cedure for  this  check  is  for  the  county 
agent  to  select  10  locations  and  hand- 
pick a specified  distance  in  each  check 
area.  The  corn  is  then  weighed,  por- 
tions of  each  cob  are  shelled,  and  a 
moisture  test  is  made  on  the  shelled 
corn.  When  results  were  compared  on 
a statewide  basis,  the  corn  grown  on 
Hoovers  Island  proved  to  be  the 
champion. 

In  addition  to  the  championship 
field,  Land  Manager  Fulmer  has  about 
220  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  on 
Hoover’s  Island.  Principal  crops  raised 
for  game  feeding  are  wheat,  oats, 
ladino  clover,  buckwheat,  grain  sor- 
ghum, Japanese  millet  and  com.  All 
crops,  with  the  exception  of  com,  are 
left  standing  for  utilization  by  wildlife, 
which  consists  predominantly  of  wa- 
terfowl. Most  of  the  com  is  harvested 
and  used  for  winter  feeding  in  other 
sections  of  the  division.  However,  sev- 
eral acres  of  corn  are  also  left  stand- 
ing for  use  during  the  winter  by  wild- 
life on  the  island. 

185-Bushel  Average! 

Almost  as  remarkable  as  raising  the 
championship  five-acre  plot  is  the  fact 
that  the  average  yield  on  thirty  addi- 
tional acres  of  corn  grown  on  the  is- 
land was  185  bushels  of  dry  shelled 
corn  per  acre.  This  crop  was  grown 
in  36"  wide  rows. 

While  some  of  the  finest  hunting  in 
the  Commonwealth  can  be  found  on 
our  State  Game  Lands,  many  of  these 
lands  are  not  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Hoover’s  Island  is  one  of  the 
fortunate  exceptions  where  com  can 
be  raised  in  large  amounts  for  winter 
turkey  feeding.  This  tract  of  Game 
Lands  is  usually  considered  the  bread- 
basket for  the  Northeast  Division. 
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Over  200  tons  of  corn  grown  by  the 
Game  Commission’s  Food  and  Cover 
Corps  under  the  direction  of  Land 
Manager  Fulmer  were  removed  dur- 
ing the  autumn  of  1965  and  trans- 
ported to  other  northeastern  counties 
for  winter  turkey  feeding. 

The  corn  is  harvested  by  means  of  a 
mechanical  picker  and  is  loaded  di- 
rectly onto  large  stake-bodied  trucks 
which  have  been  assembled  there  on 
the  day  of  the  harvest.  During  low 
water,  it  is  possible  to  ford  the  river 
with  the  trucks.  However,  when  nor- 
mal water  conditions  prevail,  it  is 
necessary  to  transport  the  trucks  over 
the  river  on  a large  barge.  The  com 
is  then  delivered  to  various  districts 
and  stored  in  corncribs  located  in 
strategic  areas  until  needed. 

During  early  winter,  usually  im- 
mediately after  the  deer  season,  the 
Game  Commission’s  50-bushel  turkey 
feeders  are  filled  by  the  various  dis- 
trict officers  and  land  management 
personnel.  In  areas  where  large  tur- 
key flocks  are  found,  more  than  one 
filling  may  be  necessary. 

When  winter  is  finally  over,  most  of 
the  corn  that  was  raised  on  the  island 


CORN  IS  HARVESTED  by  a mechanical 
picker  and  stored  in  corncribs  for  winter 
use. 


has  been  utilized  to  keep  Pennsyl- 
vania’s large  flocks  of  wild  turkeys  in 
good  condition. 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  the  trac- 
tors are  again  started  and  work  is 
under  way  to  raise  another  crop  of 
com  on  Hoover’s  Island  by  Bill  Ful- 
mer and  members  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Food  and  Cover  Corps. 


Tentative  Dates  for  1966  Hunting  Seasons  Set  by  Game  Commission 

Tentative  opening  dates  for  the  1966  hunting  seasons  were  set  on  January 
7,  1966,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  at  their  meeting  in  Harrisburg. 

ARCHERY  DEER Saturday,  October  1 

EARLY  SMALL  GAME  Saturday,  October  15 

GENERAL  SMALL  GAME  Saturday,  October  29 

BEAR  Monday,  November  21 

DEER,  ANTLERED Monday,  November  28 

Commission  President  Cramer  pointed  out  that  official  dates,  length  of  hunt- 
ing seasons,  and  bag  limits  will  not  be  set  until  the  regular  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Commission  next  June. 


Population  Explosion 

Meadow  mice,  chief  food  of  mammals,  birds  and  snakes  of  the  fields,  have 
only  one  defense— reproduction.  A pair  may  have  17  litters  of  five  each  year, 
and,  with  assistance  from  their  offspring,  could  produce  a million  mice  in 
one  year. 
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By  NED  SMITH- 


Wildlife  on  the  move.  Migrants  drift  across  the  skies,  groundhogs  renew 
their  bedding,  and  in  the  swamp  pheasants  and  shrews  scramble  to  high 
ground  ahead  of  the  flood.  Only  an  incubating  woodcock  refuses  to  budge. 


MANY  of  my  boyhood  acquaint- 
ances were  farmers  — not  the 
diesel-power  types  of  today,  but  horse 
farmers  who  turned  the  soil  with  walk- 
ing plows  and  filled  their  bams  by 
sweat  and  toil.  These  folks  had  the 
pleasant  habit  of  attributing  all  their 
blessings  to  God,  and  that  included 
whatever  was  dished  out  in  the  way 
of  weather.  To  complain  about  an  ill- 
timed  rainstorm  was  to  them  a shock- 
ing irreverence  that  would  get  you  a 
chilling  look  at  the  very  least,  or  at 
most  a lecture  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
Almighty. 

At  the  time  their  philosophy  seemed 
old-fogyish  to  more  sophisticated  citi- 
zens. Today,  however,  it  is  enjoying 
something  of  a revival.  After  five  or 
six  years  of  unrelenting  drought,  rain- 
fall is  being  appreciated  by  everyone, 
and  its  heaven-sent  status  restored. 
Apparently  modem  man’s  helplessness 
in  the  face  of  municipal  water  short- 
ages, dried-up  trout  streams,  parched 
golf  courses,  and  miserly  waterfowl 
limits  has  had  a humbling  effect  upon 
urbanite  and  farmer  alike. 


What  this  year  will  bring  is  any- 
one’s guess.  My  dog-eared  field  diary, 
spanning  many  years,  has  recorded 
Aprils  that  were  soggy,  some  that 
were  cold,  and  a few  that  were  pretty 
dry. 

But  with  the  water  table  in  its 
present  condition  I doubt  that  we’ll 
hear  much  complaining  should  we 
return  to  the  old-fashioned  Aprils  that 
made  showers  famous  and  guaranteed 
flowers  in  the  month  of  May. 

April  1:  I don’t  believe  anyone  enjoys 
a meal  of  dandelion  as  much  as  rural 
Pennsylvanians,  and  we’re  no  excep- 
tion. Marie  gathered  the  season’s  first 
mess  today.  Not  many  people  are 
familiar  with  the  glossy  rosettes  of 
the  winter  cress,  however.  We’ve  been 
eating  these  excellent  greens  off  and 
on  all  winter,  thanks  to  unusually  high 
temperatures  and  lack  of  snow. 
They’re  every  bit  as  good  as  dande- 
lion, and  much  easier  to  gather,  but 
should  be  cooked  gently  in  two 
waters  until  tender  before  adding  the 
dressing. 
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April  2:  The  first  spring  peepers  were 
turning  up  today  in  a swampy  spot 
along  the  railroad  this  afternoon.  Hop- 
ing to  get  a look  at  one  of  these  tiny 
frogs  I waded  carefully  into  the  shal- 
low water  between  the  grass  clumps, 
but  every  voice  hushed  at  my  ap- 
proach. Distant  peepers  soon  began 
again,  but  I had  to  stand  motionless 
for  nearly  fifteen  minutes  before  one 
opened  up  a few  feet  away  beneath 
some  overhanging  grass.  He  was  only 
about  an  inch  long  with  a funny 
throat  sac  that  inflated  to  the  size  of 
a pea,  but  his  incredibly  piercing 
“Peep”  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
creature  ten  times  his  size. 

April  8:  The  swamp  is  completely 
flooded  after  several  days  of  steady 
rain,  only  the  old  road  being  above 
water.  A bewildered  rabbit  scrambled 
down  over  the  bank  at  my  approach 
and  ducked  into  a groundhog  hole, 
only  to  reappear  immediately  and 
head  for  another  hole.  He  had  hardly 
disappeared  into  this  one  when  he 
popped  out  again.  The  burrows  were 
nearly  brimful  of  water.  On  the  third 
try  he  found  a high  and  dry  refuge 
beneath  a stump,  and  there  he  stayed. 

This  must  have  been  a good  year 
for  meadow  mice.  They  averaged  one 
mouse  per  foot  of  shoreline  along  parts 
of  the  causeway  where  they  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  high  water.  They 
swam  well  when  forced  into  the  water, 
diving  beneath  obstacles  as  neatly  as 
muskrats,  and  making  good  time.  A 
frantic  short -tailed  shrew,  by  contrast, 
practically  scampered  over  the  water. 
His  elongated  snout  in  the  air,  he 
sputtered  about  aimlessly  in  circles 
and  figure  eights,  apparently  unable 
to  find  land.  Near  exhaustion,  he  at 
length  crawled  out  on  a clump  of 
floating  weeds,  where  he  trembled 
uncontrollably. 

At  the  west  side  of  the  swamp  the 
road  was  inundated,  as  was  nearly  all 
the  bottomland  from  the  railroad  to 
the  river.  A ring-necked  hen,  driven 
from  her  brushy  haunts,  stood  on  a 


limb  of  an  old  cherry  tree  by  the 
causeway  and  looked  frightened.  The 
rising  water  seemed  her  sole  concern; 
she  paid  no  attention  to  me  as  I waded 
out  to  within  fifteen  feet  of  her. 

On  the  way  to  the  car  I caught  a 
shrew  and  took  him  with  me.  He 
quickly  made  himself  at  home  in  a cage 
carpeted  with  sod,  dead  leaves,  and 
dried  grass,  devouring  the  earthworms 
we  offered  him  at  an  astonishing  rate. 

April  11:  I was  thankful  for  a witness 
today!  Glassing  a flooded  field  I 
quickly  discovered  a handsome  Euro- 
pean widgeon  drake,  a straggler  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  re- 
sembled a baldpate  in  shape  and  ac- 
tions, but  the  rich  rusty  head  and 
neck,  cream  colored  crown,  and  gray 
back  were  unmistakable.  Minutes 
later  one  of  my  bird  watching  cronies 
happened  along,  and  I was  able  to 
share  my  excitement  with  someone 
who  could  appreciate  it— and  vouch 
for  it. 

April  12:  A big  groundhog  was  gath- 
ering dry  leaves  along  our  fencerow, 
stuffing  them  into  her  mouth  with  both 
forefeet.  When  she  had  all  she  could 
carry  she  waddled  back  along  the 
furrow  and  disappeared  into  a well- 
worn  den.  Nothing  like  a change  of 
bedding  after  five  months  in  the  sack! 

April  14:  Today  I took  pictures  of  two 
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different  woodcock  hens  incubating 
their  eggs  in  the  same  old  field  near 
Pine  Grove.  The  nests  were  merely 
depressions  in  the  ground  lined  with 
leaves;  the  eggs  were  four  in  number 
and  outlandishly  large  in  relation  to 
the  size  of  the  woodcock. 

Few  birds  are  so  fearless  when  in- 
cubating. The  one  never  blinked  her 
oversized  eye  when  I snapped  the 
shutter  twelve  inches  away. 

April  15:  I cheerfully  released  the 
short-tailed  shrew  today,  thoroughly 
tired  of  providing  it  with  an  almost 
constant  supply  of  earthworms.  In  one 
twenty-four  hour  period  it  consumed 
twenty-eight  earthworms  and  a huge 
nightcrawler,  after  biting  each  in  the 
head  to  kill  it.  Apparently  the  shrew’s 
poisonous  saliva  acts  quickly  ( it  is  our 
only  venomous  mammal ) , for  the 
worms  were  limp  as  rags  when  they 
slid  into  its  munching  jaws  a few  sec- 
onds later.  Even  when  temporarily 
sated  the  shrew  would  kill  every  worm 
placed  in  the  cage,  then  eat  them 
when  its  appetite  returned  a few  min- 
utes later. 

April  15:  An  opossum  found  in  a 
friend’s  garage  proved  to  be  a female 
nursing  young.  The  pouch  opening  in 
her  sparsely  furred  belly  was  so  tightly 
closed  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible, 
but  by  pulling  it  open  with  his  fingers 
my  friend  exposed  a squirming  mass 


of  practically  hairless  young  about  2M 
inches  long,  excluding  the  tails.  Their 
eyes  were  still  closed,  and  each  clung 
tightly  to  a tubelike  nipple.  Naturally, 
the  mother  resented  our  familiarity 
and  only  a firm  grip  on  the  base  of  her 
skull  kept  her  from  tasting  her  cap- 
tor’s knuckles.  It  was  hard  to  see  all 
the  young,  but  apparently  they  num- 
bered ten  or  eleven. 

April  17:  Many  people  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  the  so-called  “glass  snake,” 
a legless  lizard  that  snaps  off  its  tail 
when  frightened,  but  yesterday  I saw 
the  same  trick  employed  by  a sala- 
mander of  the  common  red-backed 
species.  It  had  tried  to  hide  when  I 
found  it  beneath  a rock,  but  when  I 
flicked  it  out  into  the  open  with  my 
finger  it  went  into  a fit  of  wild  con- 
tortions, writhing  and  lashing  like  a 
thing  possessed.  Suddenly  half  the 
tail  twisted  off  and  continued  to  thrash 
about  on  the  ground  while  the  sala- 
mander quickly  crept  beneath  the 
grass  to  hide.  The  amputation  was  not 
accomplished  easily;  only  after  a num- 
ber of  deliberate  attempts  was  the 
tail  wrenched  off.  Nevertheless,  I 
could  see  that  once  the  separation  was 
effected  an  enemy  would  be  more 
readily  attracted  to  the  lively  caudal 
appendage  than  to  the  escaping  am- 
phibian. 

April  20:  I flushed  a grouse  from  her 
nest  along  the  Diebler’s  Gap  Road  to- 
day. Her  seven  buffy  eggs,  probably 
not  yet  a complete  clutch,  reposed  in 
a leaf-lined  cup  at  the  base  of  a black 
birch  no  more  than  twenty  feet  from 
where  one  nested  last  year.  A few 
leaves  lay  in  the  nest,  partially  hiding 
the  eggs.  They  were  probably  swirled 
into  the  nest  as  a result  of  the  bird’s 
hasty  exit,  but  the  incident  reminded 
me  of  an  oft-heard  claim  that  the  fe- 
male places  leaves  on  her  back  while 
incubating  so  that  they  will  fall  down 
and  conceal  the  eggs  should  she  be 
forced  to  leave  suddenly.  I couldn’t 
swear  this  never  happens,  but  I’ve  ob- 
served many  incubating  hen  grouse 
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and  have  never  seen  one  with  any- 
thing on  its  back  but  feathers.  Further- 
more, fully  half  the  nests  I’ve  seen  va- 
cated contained  no  leaves  whatever. 

April  24:  This  afternoon,  high  on  a 
sun-warmed  hilltop  that  overlooks  a 
great  loop  of  the  Susquehanna  and  an 
impressive  expanse  of  ridge  and  valley 
real  estate,  I enjoyed  a phase  of  bird- 
ing  most  enthusiasts  miss.  The  sky 
was  cloudless,  and  a speck  just  above 
the  northern  horizon  caught  my  eye 
immediately.  The  binocular  showed  it 
to  be  a lone  ring-billed  gull,  but  far 
behind  it  was  a string  of  twelve  more 
leisurely  winging  in  my  direction. 
Scanning  that  quarter  of  the  sky  soon 
revealed  another  bird  coming  my  way 
—a  big  hawk,  one  of  the  buteos,  but 
too  far  off  to  identify. 

I put  down  the  binocular  and  looked 
up  just  in  time  to  see  a pileated  wood- 
pecker approaching  from  the  direction 
of  the  river.  He  was  far  from  any 


woodlands,  and  his  flight  was  strong 
and  direct,  with  little  of  the  typical 
woodpecker  bounding.  As  he  passed 
the  binocular  revealed  every  detail  of 
his  scarlet  crest,  streaked  face,  and 
flashing  white  wing  linings. 

By  that  time  the  oncoming  hawk 
was  much  nearer— it  proved  to  be  a 
redtail.  Off  to  the  left,  with  the  river 
as  a backdrop,  soared  another  redtail, 
a perfect  specimen  with  rusty  tail  out- 
spread and  gray-brown  wings  stiffly 
feeling  each  elusive  updraft. 

Before  two  hours  had  passed  I had 
spotted  a flock  of  whistling  swans  go- 
ing upriver,  another  redtail,  two 
broad-winged  hawks,  and  an  osprey. 
Also  more  ring-billed  gulls,  six  turkey 
vultures,  several  flocks  of  mallards, 
some  fish  crows,  a few  bluejays, 
and  innumerable  flickers,  redwings, 
grackles,  meadowlarks,  bam  swallows 
and  assorted  sparrows,  the  latter  on 
short  neighborhood  flights.  Some  of 
the  birds  must  have  been  miles  away, 
invisible  to  the  unaided  eye  and  some 
too  far  off  for  positive  identification 
even  through  the  binocular. 

An  occasional  passing  airplane  broke 
the  spell.  Then,  before  starting  home- 
ward I trained  the  binocular  on  the 
distant  highways  that  follow  both 
sides  of  the  river.  Sunday  afternoon 
traffic  dotted  both  routes  with  steady 
streams  of  antlike  autos,  and  I could 
imagine  the  weariness  and  frustrations 
that  were  being  spawned  in  that  dis- 
tant manifestation  of  progress  and 
civilization.  “Pleasure  driving”  some 
call  it,  but  watching  from  high  on  a 
hill  under  April’s  broad  blue  sky  I 
didn’t  feel  I was  missing  a thing. 


Groundhog  Will  Be  'Immortalized " 

One  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  common  wild  animals,  the  groundhog,  will  be 
“immortalized”  in  the  Hall  of  Mammals  of  the  new  William  Penn  Memorial 
Museum,  Harrisburg. 

The  lowly  woodchuck  will  be  featured  in  one  of  the  13  ecologically- 
authentic  dioramas  now  in  preparation  at  the  Museum,  along  with  a number 
of  more  lordly  native  creatures,  including  the  vanished  (in  Pennsylvania) 
American  bison. 
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By  John  F.  Clark 


INLAYS  serve  a couple  of  purposes: 
They  add  to  the  beauty,  increase 
the  value  of  the  firearm  and  can  be 
used  to  cover  up  slight  imperfections 
in  the  wood  such  as  a small  knot  or 
a gouge. 

Inlays  can  be  made  of  a variety  of 
materials,  such  as  plastic,  ivory,  vari- 
ous metals,  wood  of  contrasting  color, 
etc.  ...  You  can  either  make  your 
patterns  or  purchase  them  from  stock 
supply  houses.  They  have  come  up 
with  a fine  of  precision  molded  plastic 
shapes,  some  of  which  are  shown  in 
the  pattern  drawings.  They  also  sup- 
ply plastic  in  sheets  for  making  your 
own  designs.  The  “JFC”  design  is  one 
example  of  what  you  can  do. 

You  will  need  very  few  tools  to  do 
this  type  of  work.  The  basic  tools  are 
shown.  They  include:  Scriber— This 
could  be  a needle  cemented  into  a 
piece  of  doweling.  Knife— Should  have 
a thin,  sharp  point.  Chisels  — You 
should  have  a couple  of  these,  one 
narrow  and  one  a bit  wider.  The  bent 
shank  type  is  the  best.  Bottoming  tool 
—This  is  a wood  rasp  in  a special 
shape.  The  one  shown  has  a pointed 


tip  for  working  into  corners.  Sand- 
paper—You  won’t  need  much  but  use 
a very  fine  grade  of  stockmakers 
paper. 

Now  let’s  see  how  to  inlay  a stock. 
And  by  the  way,  you  might  want  to 
practice  first  on  an  old  discarded  stock 
or  just  a plain  piece  of  wood.  It  might 
save  a little  grief  if  you  should  goof 
on  your  good  stock. 

Step  1— Place  your  inlay  on  the 
stock.  Step  2— Hold  the  inlay  securely 
in  place  with  your  hand  or  use  a 
clamp  as  shown  here.  Step  3— Care- 
fully outline  the  inlay  with  the  scriber 
point.  Get  the  point  in  tight  against 
the  inlay.  Step  4— This  shows  the  com- 
pleted outline.  Step  5 — With  your 
knife,  cut  down  into  the  outline.  Keep 
the  knife  at  right  angles  to  the  work. 
A steel  rule  makes  a good  guide  to  fol- 
low the  lines.  It’s  best  to  cut  away  from 
the  corners  as  the  small  arrows  show. 
This  avoids  “run  over.”  Make  a couple 
of  cuts  until  you  have  cut  just  a bit 
deeper  than  the  thickness  of  the  inlay. 
Step  6— Cut  away  a wedge  all  the 
way  around  the  outline.  Do  this  by 
holding  the  knife  blade  at  approxi- 
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mately  a 45-degree  angle.  The  small 
cross  section  shows  this.  Step  7— This 
is  the  cut  completed.  Step  8— Use  your 
chisels  to  trim  away  the  excess  wood 
in  the  middle  of  the  design.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  cut  too  deep.  Step  9— Finish 
the  job  of  taking  it  down  to  the  proper 
depth  with  the  bottoming  tool.  Step 
10  — Place  the  inlay  in  position  to 
check  for  proper  depth.  It  should  fit 
flush  with  the  stock.  If  it’s  not  deep 
enough  continue  using  the  bottoming 
tool.  If  it’s  too  deep  you  can  fill  in  with 
thin  chips  of  paper  shims.  Step  11— 
Once  you  have  the  proper  depth  re- 
move the  inlay  and  apply  a coat  of 
waterproof  cement  to  the  cavity.  If 
you  have  used  any  shims,  apply  glue 
to  both  sides.  Next,  place  the  inlay 
back  in  place  and  press  down  firmly. 
Let  some  of  the  cement  ooze  out 
around  the  edges.  This  will  help  seal 
the  inlay.  Wipe  away  the  excess.  Place 
a weight  on  the  inlay  or  use  a clamp 
until  the  cement  is  thoroughly  set.  Step 
12— Once  the  cement  is  dry,  sand  the 
edges  very  lightly  to  remove  any  ex- 
cess cement.  Then  apply  a small 
amount  of  stock  varnish  or  oil  all 
around  the  edges.  And  that’s  all  there 
is  to  it.  You  have  a perfect  (?)  inlay. 

Probably  after  you  have  done  a few 
of  these  simpler  inlays  you  will  want 
to  go  on  to  something  a bit  more 
challenging.  A good  point  to  remem- 
ber is  to  take  it  slow  and  careful.  It’s  a 
lot  easier  to  remove  wood  than  it  is 
to  put  it  back. 
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PATTERNS  YOU  CAN  USE  are  shown 
above.  Start  with  the  easy  ones.  Below 
are  the  tools  required  for  gun  stock 
decoration. 
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JOHN  S.  GOTTSCHALK,  Director  of  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  ad- 
dresses the  Twelfth  Student  Officer  Class. 


SCHOOL  SUPERVISOR  DO. 
Fagan.  The  eleven-month  c<! 
the  Ross  Leffler  School  is  th< 


A KISS  IS  IN  ORDER,  and  Officer  Ernest 
L.  Taylor  collects  his. 


GRADi; 


CEREMONIES  ARE  OVER,  new  Game 
Protectors  step  smartly  off  the  stage. 
Next  stop  is  their  own  Field  District. 


CONSERVATICI 

Photos  by  ill 

February  19, 1966,  was  the  day  th j 

tectors  took  their  place  in  our  stati 
tect  and  conserve  our  natural  resources  & 
tion  officers  so  comprehensively.  The  <1 
A Game  Protector’s  training  continues ) 
this  way  as  changing  times  require  ci 
With  help  from  you,  the  sportsman,  th 
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■R  congratulates  James  R. 
aining  course  presented  by 
ts  kind  in  the  United  States. 


SPEAKING  FOR  THE  Twelfth  Student 
Officer  Class  Ronald  Sutherland  delivers 
the  graduation  address. 


N DAY 

\REERS  BEGIN 

'Jtlenn  Hoy 

commissioned  Pennsylvania  Game  Pro- 
| on  program  by  pledging  to  defend,  pro- 
|ate  in  the  U.  S.  prepares  their  conserva- 

I training  course  is  just  the  beginning. 
Iiinder  of  his  service  time.  It  must  be 
Illation  of  past  conservation  practices. 

II  meet  this  challenge. 


COMMISSION  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
Glenn  L.  Bowers  does  the  honors  in  pre- 
senting each  officer  with  his  diploma. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE  is  administered  by 
Hon.  Robert  M.  Morris,  President  Judge 
of  Jefferson  County. 
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Autopsy  Lesson 


On  January  19,  Game  Biologist  Stan 
Forbes  performed  an  autopsy  on  a 
doe  deer  for  the  12th  Student  Class 
As  he  proceeded  he  explained  some 
of  the  common  parasites  that  are 
found  on  deer  and  where  to  look  for 
them.  He  also  showed  us  how  to  take 
certain  measurements  of  the  deer  and 
how  to  locate  any  embryos  the  deer 
may  be  carrying  along  with  gathering 
other  information  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  condition  of  our  deer  herd. 
This  was  the  second  doe  I have  seen 
checked  for  embryos  here  at  the  train- 
ing school  and  both  were  carrying 
twins.  This  was  visual  proof  to  me 
that  maintaining  a well  balanced  and 
well  fed  herd  will  produce  a con- 
tinual harvest  of  deer  for  Pennsylva- 
nia’s sportsmen.— Student  Officer  Ste- 
phen L.  Opet. 

Cars  Good  Hunters 

BERKS  COUNTY  - Twelve  high- 
way-killed deer  recovered  during  the 
month.  Many  hunters,  during  the  ant- 
lerless deer  season,  couldn’t  find  them, 
the  motorists  had  no  trouble.— District 
Game  Protector  J.  A.  Leiendecker. 


Good  Old  Days 

ADAMS  COUNTY— Each  week  the 
“Gettysburg  Times”  carries  a column 
recounting  newsworthy  events  of  100 
years  ago.  In  a January,  1966,  issue  an 
item  appeared  reporting  a petition 
circulated  in  1866  in  the  Hanover 
area  by  sportsmen  requesting  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  to  suspend  for 
a period  of  3 years  all  killing  of  any 
wild  animals  and  the  taking  of  all  fish 
due  to  the  then  scarcity  of  wildlife 
and  fish.  I was  certainly  surprised 
upon  reading  this  account  and  am  sure 
our  current  day  sportsmen  who  often 
refer  to  the  “good  old  days”  will  be 
likewise  shocked.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Homer  H.  Thrush,  Gettysburg. 

Rabbit  Plowing 

BERKS  COUNTY -A  friend  of  mine 
told  me  this  one.  In  the  recent  snow- 
storm he  was  plowing  around  his 
church.  As  he  watched  the  snow  roll- 
ing off  the  side  of  his  blade,  out  came 
a rabbit.  I don’t  know  who  got  the 
biggest  shock,  the  driver  or  the  rabbit. 
—Land  Manager  S.  C.  McFarland. 

Awards  Worthwhile 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY-Consider- 
able  interest  has  been  maintained,  and 
increased  in  some  instances,  among 
sportsmen’s  clubs  by  the  use  of  an 
annual  award.  A point  system  was  set 
up  to  evaluate  the  amount  of  conser- 
vation work  done  each  year  by  each 
club.  Unfortunately  not  all  the  clubs 
in  the  county  participate  in  the  “con- 
servation contest”  but  those  that  do 
produce  a surprising  amount  of  food 
and  cover,  good  farmer-hunter  rela- 
tions and  other  benefits.  — District 
Game  Protector  Calvin  A.  Hoover,  Jr., 
New  Castle. 
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Bird  Feed  Is  Good  Bait 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— Mrs.  John 
Sallaway,  of  Titusville,  was  having 
trouble  with  rabbits  chewing  up  her 
shrubs,  etc.,  and  she  asked  me  for  a 
box  trap.  I set  the  trap  for  her  but 
to  no  avail.  The  bunnies  would  hop 
around  the  trap,  one  even  hopped  on 
top  of  it.  Mrs.  Sallaway  decided  to  try 
bird  feed  for  bait  and  that  did  the 
trick.  When  the  rabbits  are  released 
in  a distant  location,  I expect  to  hear 
them  singing  the  blues.  — District 
Game  Protector  William  E.  Lee,  Titus- 
ville. 


A Long  Shot 

YORK  COUNTY —Around  the  York 
area  there  is  much  interest  in  long- 
range  shooting.  Kenneth  Lehman,  who 
lives  at  603  Carlisle  Avenue,  York, 
Pa.,  was  hunting  turkey  around  noon 
on  Saturday,  November  13,  1965.  He 
found  the  woods  too  noisy,  so  he 
scoped  the  hillside  in  Jackson  Town- 
ship, Perry  County,  and  located  a tur- 
key. He  raised  his  .257  Improved 
Ackley  equipped  with  a 16-power 
scope,  and  after  one  shot,  picked  up  a 
ten-pound  turkey  400  yards  away. 
Vem  McConnell  witnessed  the  shot 
as  it  occurred  on  his  property.  Mr. 
Lehman  is  traffic  manager  at  York 
Shipley  in  York,  Pa.— District  Game 
Protector  G.  J.  Martin. 


Mixed-up  Geese 

This  was  related  to  me  by  Food 
and  Cover  Corps  Foreman  George 
Diehl,  Petersburg.  While  cutting  grid 
fines  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  73, 
Blair  County,  on  January  14,  they 
observed  17  wild  geese  flying  south. 
This  was  about  3:15  p.m.— Land  Man- 
ager William  H.  Shaffer,  Huntingdon. 

A Good  Excuse 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— Many  men 
who  were  renewing  their  CAME 
NEWS  subscriptions  at  the  Farm 
Show  Exhibit  told  me  that  they  renew 
it  every  year  there.  I didn’t  think  much 
of  this  until  one  elderly  gentleman 
told  me  that  this  is  the  reason  he  gives 
his  wife  each  year  for  his  trip  to  the 
Farm  Show.— District  Game  Protector 
Robert  W.  Nolf,  Conyngham. 

Turkey  Trot 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  - The  leg 
band  of  a wild  turkey  killed  by  John 
Hebner,  of  Everett,  on  his  farm  in 
Monroe  Township  shows  that  this  bird 
was  wild-trapped  on  August  17,  1965, 
on  the  Nathaniel  Mountain  Public 
Hunting  Area,  about  12  miles  south- 
east of  Romney,  W.  Va.  This  turkey 
traveled  50  air  miles  across  the  Po- 
tomac River  and  the  state  of  Mary- 
land in  2/2  months.  This  may  not  be 
a record  but  I would  say  he  has  a leg 
up  on  it.— District  Game  Protector  J.  J. 
Troutman,  Everett. 
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One  Way  to  Do  It 

CAMERON  COUNTY  - One  day 
this  past  buck  season  Student  Officer 
Harshbarger  and  I were  patrolling  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  14,  in  the 
Dents  Run  section,  when  we  noticed 
from  a distance  of  several  hundred 
yards  a young  hunter  on  foot  traveling 
in  our  direction  very  hurriedly.  To 
our  astonishment  there  was  a crippled 
buck  running  along  about  75  yards 
ahead  of  the  hunter.  Every  once  in  a 
while  he  would  drop  down  on  one 
knee  and  fire  a shot  or  two  in  the 
direction  of  the  buck.  Talk  about  con- 
fidence, this  beats  anything  we  ever 
saw.  We  wonder  if  he  was  chasing  it 
back  toward  his  car,  holding  off  the 
fatal  shot  until  he  was  ready.  At  least 
he  had  it  headed  in  the  right  direction 
and  we  waited  about  ten  minutes  to 
listen,  sure  enough  every  couple  of 
minutes  he  would  fire  a shot  or  two 
until  he  arrived  at  the  right  location. 

After  this  past  season  seeing  all  the 
two-way  radios,  motor  bikes,  jeeps, 
snow  wagons,  etc.,  I would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  had  some  secret  weapon 
to  guide  the  deer  along  the  right  way. 
After  all,  how  could  anyone  have  such 
confidence?— District  Game  Protector 
N.  L.  Erickson. 

Good  Community  Relations 

On  the  evening  of  January  12,  1966, 
the  members  of  the  12th  Student  Class 
of  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation were  honored  guests  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Brockway  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Following  the 
dinner,  an  interesting  tour  of  Brock- 
way Glass  Plant  No.  2 was  conducted 
by  plant  officials.  It  gives  this  student 
officer  a warm  feeling,  and  I’m  sure 
the  entire  class  is  proud  to  see  a com- 
munity pause  from  its  economic  pro- 
gram to  extend  a friendly  hand  and 
show  a sincere  interest  in  conserva- 
tion.—Student  Officer  Jack  R.  Furlong. 


The  demand  for  the  film  “Renais- 
sance of  a River,”  which  deals  with 
the  proposed  restoration  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing. Requests  have  been  received 
from  all  types  of  organizations  rang- 
ing from  civic  groups  to  women’s 
clubs.  Schools  have  been  especially  in- 
terested in  viewing  the  film.  Requests 
have  been  received  from  elementary 
schools,  high  schools  and  colleges.— 
CIA  Stephen  A.  Kish,  Avoca. 

She  Knew 

CENTRE  COUNTY— T assure  you 
madam,  that  I have  not  been  drink- 
ing,” was  the  statement  made  by  a 
Morrisdale,  Pa.,  resident  when  she 
called  and  my  wife  attempted  to  con- 
vince her  that  the  bird  she  was  looking 
at  in  her  backyard  was  a ring-necked 
pheasant  and  not  a peacock.  An  in- 
vestigation proved  that  the  lady  does 
know  her  birds.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Michael  Grabany. 

Good  Customer 

BERKS  COUNTY-  The  proverb, 
“Never  put  off  until  tomorrow  what 
you  can  do  today,”  held  true  at  the 
1966  Farm  Show.  Following  this  age- 
old  saying,  Lester  A.  Myers,  R.  D.  1, 
Richland,  Pa.,  subscribed  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania GAME  NEWS  magazine  for 
a period  of  fifteen  years.  His  bill 
totaled  $20.— CIA  Stephen  C.  Mace. 
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VENANGO  COUNTY— We  always 
hear  a lot  of  complaints  from  the  rab- 
bit hunters  that  there  are  too  many 
foxes  and  that  they  cause  poor  rab- 
bit hunting.  Of  course,  they  also 
admit  that  house  cats  straying  too  far 
from  home  also  kill  their  share  of  cot- 
tontails. The  other  evening  this  sub- 
ject had  a new  twist  during  a phone 
call  I received.  It  seems  that  this  man 
was  complaining  that  during  the  past 
couple  of  months  five  or  six  cats  of  his 
and  his  neighbors  had  turned  up  miss- 
ing. The  only  clue  they  can  find  is 
fox  tracks  in  the  snow,  and  they  feel 
this  is  what  happened  to  their  pets.— 
District  Game  Protector  Lorraine  E. 
Yocum,  Oil  City. 

One  in  a Million! 

WAYNE  COUNTY- Willard  Brown, 
Lookout,  Pa.,  shot  a spike  buck  during 
the  1963  season.  This  past  year,  he 
was  hunting  in  the  same  vicinity  and 
kicked  an  antler  in  the  grass.  It  re- 
sembled the  antler  which  was  missing 
from  his  ’63  deer  so  he  took  it  home 
with  him.  Mr.  Brown  saves  every  rack 
from  all  the  deer  he  kills  and  so  it  was 
easy  to  compare  his  new-found  antler. 
Sure  enough,  the  antler  fit  perfectly  in 
the  socket  of  the  head  from  ’63.  It 
remains  a mystery  how  the  antler  sur- 
vived from  the  mice,  porcupines,  etc. 
—District  Game  Protector  Frederick 
G.  Weigelt,  Galilee. 


Underground  Operators 

BUTLER  COUNTY  -During  the 
months  of  January  and  February  each 
year  the  Game  Commission  has  a rab- 
bit trapping  and  transfer  program 
whereby  rabbits  are  trapped  by  spe- 
cial agents  of  the  Commission  in  towns 
and  cities  and  are  taken  to  open  farm 
country  and  slashings  for  release. 
While  releasing  some  of  these  rabbits 
during  the  exceptionally  heavy  snow 
which  we  had,  I noticed  that  rather 
than  try  to  run  on  top  of  the  powdery 
snow  where  they  only  floundered 
along  at  best,  the  rabbits  nearly  all 
dived  beneath  the  snow  and  pushed 
their  way  along,  making  a network  of 
tunnels.  Many  squirrels  I noticed  did 
the  same— you  would  see  their  tracks 
appear  at  the  base  of  a tree  which 
they  apparently  had  been  up,  make  a 
few  hops,  then  disappear  into  the 
snow  only  to  reappear  perhaps  10  to 
15  feet  away  near  another  tree.  Nearby 
would  be  a hole  where  they  had  dug 
through  12  to  15  inches  of  snow,  un- 
covered and  eaten  a nut  or  acorn. 
Wildlife  dumb  or  helpless?  Not  in  my 
book.  — District  Game  Protector  W. 
Ned  Weston,  Boyers. 

A Waiting  Game 

ERIE  COUNTY— While  on  patrol 
near  the  state  line  (Ohio)  during  the 
past  small  game  season,  U.  S.  Game 
Management  Agent  Baker  and  myself 
noted  a lad  sitting  with  his  back 
against  a state  line  marker.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a large  Irish  setter 
and  had  his  shotgun;  he  was  watching 
intently  into  Pennsylvania.  We  stopped 
to  ask  how  he  was  doing.  He  informed 
us  that  he  was  from  Ohio  and  that  he 
and  his  dog  had  just  flushed  a ring- 
necked pheasant  from  Ohio  and  it  had 
flown  into  Pennsylvania.  They  were 
just  sitting  there  waiting  for  it  to  come 
back.— District  Game  Protector  Russell 
W.  Meyer,  Fairview. 
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Pike  Has  the  Bears 

PIKE  COUNTY  - During  the  first 
week  of  the  deer  season,  a local  hunt- 
ing party  gathered  together  to  plan 
another  drive  for  deer.  While  they 
were  standing  about  making  plans, 
etc.,  they  heard  a noise  and  watched 
as  two  small  bears  emerged  from  a 
hole  in  the  ground;  they  were  soon 
followed  by  a large  bear,  no  doubt  the 
mother,  and  still  there  were  more 
bears  to  come.  Four  more  small  bears, 
cub  sized,  came  out  of  the  hole  mak- 
ing a total  of  6 small  bears  and  the 
old  one.  The  party  reported  that  the 
same  seven  men  in  all  will  sign  affi- 
davits to  this  fact  since  it  looks  like 
another  Pike  County  first  with  a 
mother  bear  having  6 cubs.— District 
Game  Protector  Albert  J.  Kriefski, 
Hawley. 


Positive  Identification 

Over  the  weekend  of  January  22-23 
we  got  our  first  snow  that  amounted 
to  anything.  On  the  morning  of  the 
24th  while  en  route  to  State  Game 
Lands  No.  91  I picked  up  a road  kill 
on  Route  80.  As  I was  leaving  Route 
80  at  the  Turnpike  exit  a small  flock 
of  red  and  gray  birds  I did  not  recog- 
nize flew  across  the  road.  While  at- 
tempting to  identify  them  the  front 
wheel  of  the  truck  went  into  the 
plowed  snow  and  there  I was.  At  least 
the  birds  were  obliging  and  while  I 
was  shoveling  out  the  truck  back  they 
came  for  a positive  identification.  Pine 
grosbeaks  — eleven  of  them.  — Land 
Manager  John  A.  Booth,  White  Haven. 


Spotted  Fawn 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY -Dur- 
ing January  I was  called  on  to  pick 
up  another  road-killed  deer  along 
Route  944  near  Donnellytown.  Upon 
closer  examination  the  deer  in  ques- 
tion revealed  that  it  still  had  its  very 
distinct  fawn  spots.  From  its  size  it 
appeared  to  be  about  four  months  old 
and  was  about  the  size  of  a half-grown 
police  dog.  This  area  also  produced  a 
doe  with  antlers  several  years  ago.— 
District  Game  Protector  Eugene  F. 
Utech,  Carlisle. 


When  Should  Young  Dog’s  Training  Begin? 

WHAT  is  the  best  age  to  begin  a field  dog’s  training?  In  recent  times  there 
has  been  a growing  trend  toward  training  dogs  while  they  are  still  young. 
Some  experienced  trainers  recommend  starting  obedience  and  yard  training 
by  the  age  of  seven  weeks. 

“By  all  means,”  says  dog  specialist  Bill  Boatman,  of  Bainbridge,  Ohio,  “start 
training  by  the  time  the  puppy  is  10  to  12  weeks  old.  This  extends  the  useful 
life  of  the  field  dog  and  gives  you  more  months  of  enjoyment  out  of  his 
companionship.” 

Make  a pet  of  the  puppy.  Let  him  know  you  approve  when  he  does  well. 
Correct  him  when  he  makes  mistakes.  Eventually,  he  will  work  hard  for  your 
approval.  “There  isn’t  any  bigger  thrill  for  a dog  man,”  says  Boatman,  “than 
seeing  his  young  dog  doing  good  work.”  So  go  ahead  and  begin  training  the 
young  puppy.  It's  good  for  both  of  you. 
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TWENTY-THREE  NEW  Game  Protectors  joined  the  conservation  movement  on 
February  23.  These  men  represent  the  Twelfth  Student  Officer  Class  to  graduate  from 
the  Ross  Leffier  School  of  Conservation  located  near  Brockway  in  Jefferson  County. 
These  men  are  now  serving  Pennsylvania  in  Field  Districts  throughout  the  state. 


04t  'Duty 

The  candidates  for  the  Twelfth  Class  who  successfully  passed  the  com- 
petitive examinations  and  met  the  Commission’s  exacting  requirements  began 
their  studies  on  March  29,  1965.  The  graduates  successfully  completed  the 
prescribed  course  of  instruction  and,  following  graduation,  were  assigned 
to  field  duty  on  a probationary  term  of  eight  (8)  months  before  final  ac- 
ceptance as  regular  members  of  the  Commission’s  field  force. 

The  complete  course  of  instruction  included  Biology,  Land  Management, 
Law,  Legal  Procedure,  Police  Sciences,  Game  Management  and  Propagation, 
Public  Relations,  and  Public  Speaking.  Classroom  instruction  was  supplemented 
with  practical  field  application  at  seasonable  periods  of  the  year. 
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New  Steps  Taken  to  Protect 
The  Bald  Eagle 


ECRETARY  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L.  Udall  recently  ordered  new 
protective  steps  to  halt  the  steady 
decline  of  the  bald  eagle— America’s 
symbol— in  the  contiguous  48  states. 
He  warned  that  this  species  is  threat- 
ened over  much  of  its  range. 

Secretary  Udall  directed  that  bald 
eagle  nesting  sites  on  National  Wild- 
life Refuges  be  closed  off  to  protect 


Photo  by  Karl  Maslowski 

MOST  OF  THE  BALD  EAGLES  found  in 
Pennsylvania  make  their  nesting  head- 
quarters in  the  Pymatuning  area. 

the  birds  from  disturbance  during  the 
nesting  season.  Approximately  one 
square  mile  will  be  provided  for  each 
nesting  area. 

Secretary  Udall  also  instructed  that 
nesting  areas,  where  appropriate,  be 
included  in  designated  natural  areas 
to  prevent  further  disturbance  of 
cover. 

The  order  states  that  timber  cutting 
operations  must  not  be  permitted 
within  one-half  mile  of  trees  contain- 
ing bald  eagle  nests,  and  potential  nest 
sites  must  be  carefully  preserved.  It 


extends  to  any  or  all  of  the  approxi- 
mately 300  refuges  if  eagle  nesting  is 
indicated. 

In  cases  where  trees  with  nests  are 
in  danger  of  being  blown  down,  the 
trees  are  to  be  stabilized,  if  possible. 

Secretary  Udall  said  Interior’s  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
which  administers  the  Refuges,  will 
make  every  effort  to  inform  the  public 
of  the  plight  of  the  bald  eagle. 

“The  best  protection  that  can  be 
provided  for  the  bald  eagle,”  he  said, 
“is  that  which  can  come  from  an  in- 
formed and  concerned  public.  This 
has  been  well  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  the  whooping  crane.” 

In  addition  to  ordering  increased 
protection  for  the  bird  that  is  the 
symbol  of  American  Democracy,  Sec- 
retary Udall  also  directed  a stepped-up 
effort  to  protect  the  nests  of  golden 
eagles  and  ospreys. 

The  bald  eagle  already  is  classified 
as  “rare”  in  the  Southeastern  States, 
where  a survey  in  1963  showed  230 
active  nests.  Reproduction  was  suc- 
cessful in  only  96  nests,  with  an  esti- 
mated total  of  144  young.  The  total 
population  in  the  contiguous  48  states 
was  estimated  at  about  5,000  in  1963. 

John  S.  Gottschalk,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, said  bald  eagle  reproduction  ap- 
parently was  less  successful  last  year 
than  usual  except  in  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  in  Florida,  where  about  50 
pairs  of  adults  nested  with  50  percent 
success. 

Causes  of  decline  are  believed  to  be 
illegal  shooting,  the  increase  of  human 
population  in  primary  nesting  areas, 
disturbance  of  nesting  birds,  loss  of 
nest  trees,  and  a possible  reduced 
reproduction  as  the  result  of  pesticides 
taken  in  food. 
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Both  bald  and  golden  eagles  are 
protected  by  Federal  laws.  Several 
states  protect  the  bald  eagle,  some 
protect  the  golden  eagle,  and  some 
protect  both. 

The  maximum  Federal  penalties  for 
killing  or  possessing  either  is  a fine  of 
$500,  or  six  months  imprisonment,  or 
both.  The  laws  are  enforced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, which  also  is  carrying  out  re- 
search to  determine  the  effects  of 


pecticides  on  eagle  reproduction. 

In'  the  Southeast,  the  National  Au- 
dubon Society  is  conducting  intensive 
investigations  of  bald  eagle  distribu- 
tion and  breeding  and  is  studying 
factors  causing  the  decline  in  pop- 
ulation. 

The  Florida  Audubon  Society  has 
obtained  agreements  with  landowners 
of  2,300,000  acres  where  nests  are  lo- 
cated to  have  the  nesting  areas  treated 
as  sanctuaries. 


Ducks  Helped 

Duck  stamp  sales  have  produced  more  than  $88  million  in  revenue  since  they 
were  authorized  in  1934,  the  money  used  to  purchase  refuges  for  migratory 
birds  and  to  obtain  easements  on  land  needed  for  waterfowl  nesting  and 
resting. 


^ 

By  Ned  Smith 


Deer  Hunting  in  the 
"Good  Old  Days'' 

DURING  his  long  career  as  a 
butcher  in  Millersburg,  Ralph  M. 
Dreibelbis  has  cut  up  hundreds  of 
deer  for  successful  gunners,  and  even 
after  retiring  he  has  made  freezer 
fodder  of  as  many  as  forty  whitetails 
in  a single  season  to  help  out  local 
hunters. 

An  amusing  item  recently  reprinted 
in  the  MILLERSBURG  SENTINEL 
from  a December  12,  1890,  issue  men- 
tions Ralph’s  father,  who  was  also  a 
butcher,  and  indicates  the  scarcity  of 
deer  in  Pennsylvania  at  that  time.  This 
was  news  76  years  ago: 

“Messrs.  Dreibelbis  & Knouff  pur- 
chased a deer  weighing  140  pounds 
of  D.  Y.  Lenker,  on  Tuesday.  It  was 
shot  in  West  Virginia  by  a man  named 
Brymer.  It  will  be  properly  dressed 
and  offered  for  sale  at  retail  on  Satur- 
day. Lovers  of  the  swift  animal  of  the 
forest  should  purchase  a slice,  as  it 
may  be  some  time  before  they  will 
have  another  opportunity  to  do  so.” 
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Photos  by  L.  James  Bashline 

FERRETS  AID  BIOLOGISTS  in  capturing  rabbits  as  part  of  a continuing  study  of 
rabbit  populations.  Above  right.  Biologist  Wilmer  Richter  holds  ferret  which  has 
just  routed  out  the  rabbit  held  by  Biologist  Hugh  Palmer. 

Research  Activities 

BIOLOGISTS  DALE  SHEFFER  AND  FRED  HARTMAN  (bottom  left)  attach  identi- 
fying leg  band  to  winter-trapped  pheasant.  Pheasant  goes  in  the  bag  at  right  for 
transportation  prior  to  examination  by  Commission  Biologists.  Gregarious  habits  of 
pheasants  may  limit  usefulness  of  wintering  areas.  Photos  by  L.  James  Bashline 


Secretary  Udall  Approves  Twenty  Areas  in 
Fourteen  States  as  Natural  Landmarks 


TWENTY  areas  in  14  states  have 
been  approved  as  Registered  Nat- 
ural Landmarks  by  Secretary  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior announced  recently.  They  were 
recommended  by  his  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings  and  Monuments.  The  20 
new  additions  make  a total  of  37  areas 
found  eligible  for  Natural  Landmark 
status  since  the  program  was  started 
in  1964  to  illustrate  important  seg- 
ments of  America’s  natural  heritage. 

The  Pennsylvania  sites  recom- 
mended for  registration  are: 

BEAR  MEADOWS  NATURAL 
AREA— Owned  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  and  administered  by 
the  State’s  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  Bear  Meadows  Natural  Area 
is  in  Centre  County  about  six  miles 
southeast  of  State  College.  The  550- 
acre  area  contains  nearly  320  acres 
of  peat  bog,  habitat  for  plants  which 
are  uncommon  in  the  Valley  and 


Ridge  Province  of  the  Appalachian 
system  in  central  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
managed  as  natural  area  under  pro- 
tection and  minimal  manipulation  to 
maintain  natural  conditions  primarily 
for  research  and  education. 

HAWK  MOUNTAIN  SANCTUARY 
—The  Sanctuary,  an  area  of  about 
2,050  acres  in  Berks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  owned  by  the  Hawk  Moun- 
tain Sanctuary  Association  and  is  oper- 
ated as  a preserve  for  the  conservation 
and  protection  of  wildlife.  The  Sanc- 
tuary’s prime  purpose  is  the  protection 
for  the  concentrations  of  hawks  mi- 
grating along  its  ridges  in  the  fall  of 
the  year.  At  this  location  the  excep- 
tional hawk  migration  phenomenon 
is  due  to  the  narrowing  of  the  Kit- 
tatinny  Ridge,  ranging  from  about 
1,200  to  about  2,000  feet  elevation, 
where  northerly  and  westerly  winds 
against  the  face  of  the  ridge  produce 
updrafts  especially  suited  to  the  soar- 
ing habits  of  the  hawks. 


FOX  BOUNTY  DISCONTINUED 

At  their  regular  January  meeting  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission adopted  the  following  resolution: 

WHEREAS,  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has  observed  the 
results  of  bounty  payments  over  many  years;  and 

WHEREAS,  Under  its  responsibilities  to  wisely  manage  the  wildlife 
resources  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Commission  has  determined  that 
the  continued  payment  of  bounties  is  not  in  keeping  with  modem  con- 
cepts of  game  management. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  beginning  July  1,  1966,  the 
bounty  shall  be  removed  from  red  and  gray  foxes. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  beginning  July  1,  1966, 
there  shall  be  no  bounty  paid  on  the  great  homed  owl,  or  any  other 
bird  or  mammal. 
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HUNTER  SAFETY 

EDUCATION 
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By  John  C.  Behel 
Hunter  Safety  Coordinator 


FEATURED  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  were  school  exhibits 
and  demonstrations  calling  attention 
to  the  effort  being  made  in  estab- 
lishing a better  understanding  be- 
tween the  landowner  and  hunter,  and 
to  decrease  firearm  accidents. 

Included  as  a part  of  the  exhibits 
program,  Benton  Area  High  School 
presented  Hunter  Landowner  Rela- 
tions welcoming  the  hunter  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  safety,  courtesy 
and  sportsmanship  will  open  more 
land  for  hunting. 

The  demonstrations  which  were  pre- 
sented by  36  Pennsylvania  schools  in- 
cluded a hunter  safety  program  out- 
lining the  commandments  of  safe  gun 
handling  by  the  FFA  Chapter  of 
Penns  Manor  High  School,  Clymer, 
Pa.  They  won  the  10th  place  award 
with  “Trigger  Happy  Harry”  who  was 
characterized  and  corrected  on  unsafe 
gun  handling. 

The  Knoch  High  School,  Saxon- 


burg,  Pa.,  presented  an  outstanding 
demonstration  on  firearm  safety,  call- 
ing attention  to  safe  handling  of  fire- 
arms with  “Safe  and  Sane  Hunting” 
which  included  the  hunter’s  responsi- 
bility to  the  landowner,  himself  and 
other  hunters. 


FFA  FARM  SHOW  EXHIBIT  featured  landowner-hunter  relationships  and  safe  gun 
handling.  Thousands  of  sportsmen  benefited  from  the  demonstration  presented  at 
the  Farm  Show  this  year. 
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A New  Approach  to  an  Ancient  Sport  . . . 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author 


IF  THE  term  “roving,”  especially  as 
it  pertains  to  archery,  draws  a 
blank  for  you,  don’t  let  it  bother  you. 
Even  the  derivation  of  the  word  itself 
is  of  uncertain  origin.  And,  like  many 
archery  terms,  this  one  has  been  all 
but  buried  from  lack  of  use. 

The  intent  here  is  to  revive  it.  For 
the  sport,  or  game,  of  roving  is  a lot 
of  fun.  Since  there  are  no  official 
rules,  you  can  try  some  of  the  ideas 
offered  here  or  cook  up  your  own. 

Don’t  run  to  the  dictionary  or  your 
favorite  encyclopedia  for  help.  I’ve 
already  exhausted  these  sources  with- 
out finding  any  reference  to  the  term 
roving  in  connection  with  the  bow.  In 
fact,  unless  you  have  something  fairly 
new,  you  won’t  find  much  help  in  any 
American  reference  works  on  any  as- 
pects of  the  sport  of  archery.  What  is 
available  is  sparse  and  generally  out 
of  date. 


However,  the  term  roving  is  com- 
mon enough  in  general  usage.  Al- 
though nobody  knows  from  where  the 
term  came,  it  is  defined  as,  “To  wander 
or  travel  about  without  definite  des- 
tination; move  hither  and  thither  at 
random,  especially  over  a wide  area; 
roam.”  This  is  a good  description  of 
roving  when  applied  to  the  pastime 
of  the  same  name  in  the  sport  of 
shooting  the  bow.  Since  it  appears  to 
be  an  English  term,  it  can  be  assumed 
for  our  purposes  here  that  it  came 
from  England  where  archery  is  firmly 
entwined  with  the  history  of  that 
country. 

To  a somewhat  less  known  degree, 
and  without  a term  to  describe  it, 
roving  was  a pastime  interwoven  in 
American  history.  For,  young  Indian 
boys  practiced  it  to  some  degree  in 
their  search  for  proficiency  with  the 
bow  which  was  to  become  their  means 
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FOLLOW  THE  LEADER  is  a close  de- 
scription of  the  roving  game. 


of  livelihood  as  well  as  an  implement 
of  war. 

A counterpart  of  roving  may  be 
found  in  shooting  the  gun  where  it  is 
known  as  plinking.  There  is  a strong 
suspicion,  in  fact,  that  plinking  has 
been  a natural  outgrowth  of  roving 
as  sportsmen  laid  aside  their  bows  to 
take  up  the  more  powerful  firearms. 
Everyone  knows  that  plinking  is  sim- 
ply informal  target  practice  with  a gun 
at  targets  of  opportunity.  The  .22 
caliber  rifle  is  generally  employed  for 
two  reasons.  Ammunition  is  relatively 
cheap,  and  the  limited  range  of  this 
caliber  makes  it  the  safest  to  employ 
for  off-range  target  practice. 

The  description  of  plinking  comes 


close  to  describing  the  game  of  roving. 

Anyone  who  has  been  shooting  the 
bow  for  several  seasons  has  accumu- 
lated odds  and  ends  of  arrows.  Some 
of  these  are  gathering  dust  because, 
as  the  archer  advanced,  he  realized 
that  his  first  purchases  were  ill  chosen 
through  lack  of  knowledge  of  his  own  1 
needs  as  well  as  the  proper  type  of  1 
arrows  for  the  shooting  intended.  Some  1 
are  left-over  shafts  from  matched  sets 
which  were  reduced  by  unsympathetic  ' 
trees  and  rocks  on  the  neighborhood 
field  range.  Many  of  these  lie  around 
the  house  with  broken  knocks,  tattered 
feathers  or  missing  points. 

Let’s  gather  them  up  and  go  a-rov-  1 
ing. 

) 

Has-Been  Stuff  OK  I 

For  a few  cents  each,  you  can  resur-  1 
rect  these  has-beens  and  convert  them 
into  first-class  arrows  for  roving.  If  j 
the  points  are  missing,  you  might  j 
prefer  to  substitute  an  empty  pistol 
cartridge  casing.  Usually  .32  or  .38 
caliber  will  work  well  depending  upon  ( 
the  size  shaft  at  the  business  end  of 
your  arrow.  This  will  increase  the  life 
of  your  arrows  since  even  cheap 
wooden  shafts  will  stand  a lot  of 
punishment  inside  the  protection  of  ( 
the  cartridge  casings.  Another  head 
which  will  preserve  your  shafts  is  the 
rubber  blunt  designed  for  small  game 
hunting.  The  drawback  to  this  type  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  large  size  tends  J 
to  distract  the  so-called  instinctive  ^ 
shooter  who  is  accustomed  to  regular  t: 
target  heads. 

For,  roving  is  primarily  a game  for  a 
instinctive  shooting.  Since  normally 
only  one  shot  is  permitted  at  a target,  " 
the  sight  shooter  is  in  trouble  trying  ^ 
to  determine  distances  under  condi-  *( 
tions  usually  encountered. 

One  word  of  caution  is  in  order.  8 
Don’t  take  your  favorite  target  arrows  ' 
along!  The  temptation  might  be  too 
great  if  you  run  out  of  firewood— a not  i 11 
unlikely  occurrence.  Roving  is  rough 
on  arrows.  8 

One  necessary  tool,  particularly  if  j 
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you  plan  to  use  regular  target  points 
or  field  heads,  is  a stout  pair  of  pliers. 
A score  sheet  is  a matter  of  choice. 
Waterproof  footwear  can  come  in 
handy.  A sense  of  humor  is  essential 
and  should  never  be  left  behind.  No 
one  should  even  consider  going  with- 
out a good  set  of  safety  rules.  There  is 
no  set  number  of  shooters.  However, 
more  than  four  can  slow  things  down, 
and  it  might  be  well  to  divide  up  if 
you  have  more  than  this  number. 

Like  Follow  the  Leader 

Possibly  the  closest  comparison  we 
can  make  to  this  game  is  the  one  you 
undoubtedly  played  (if  you  were  a 
red-blooded  American  boy ) as  a 
youngster  called,  “Follow  the  Leader.” 
For,  essentially,  this  is  what  we  do  in 
roving. 

After  deciding,  by  drawing  straws 
or  flipping  a coin,  upon  a leader,  it  is 
his  duty  to  choose  the  terrain  and  the 
first  shot.  He  simply  picks  out  a target, 
points  it  out  to  the  second  shooter, 
and  lets  fly.  The  target  can  be  any- 
thing from  a stone  to  a stump.  It 
might  be  a leaf  lying  nearby,  or  it 
might  be  a two-foot-square  bare  spot 
on  the  hillside  100  yards  away.  Then 
again,  it  might  be  a piece  of  food 
tossed  into  a fast-moving  stream. 

Make  Shots  Possible 

Although  the  idea  is  to  make  the 
shot  as  tough  as  possible,  it  should 
be  a possible.  For,  if  the  leader  fails 
to  hit,  the  next  shooter  who  does  score 
then  takes  the  lead.  Or,  you  can  simply 
alternate  the  lead  from  target  to  target. 

It  should  be  obvious  at  this  point 
why  scrap  arrows  are  recommended. 
And,  since  you  cannot  always  de- 
termine the  composition  of  a stump 
at  a distance,  the  pliers  are  certain  to 
get  a workout.  Forbidden  targets 
should  include  such  things  as  living 
trees,  trespass  notices  and  Game  Com- 
mission signs. 

Obviously,  this  is  primarily  a fun 
game.  It  is  difficult  to  do  your  best 
shooting  with  odd-sized  arrows  of 


various  weights.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
excellent  practice  in  learning  to  de- 
termine distances  under  field  condi- 
tions. Further,  since  it  is  a natural 
outcome  that  the  “leader”  will  dream 
up  the  most  fiendish  shots  possible, 
you  will  frequently  be  shooting  from 
odd  stances  and  positions. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  modem 
field  course  does  offer  good  practice 
shooting  under  actual  field  conditions, 
roving  is  a more  relaxing  and  realistic 
form  of  practical  entertainment.  Un- 
fortunately, field  courses  have  become 
so  refined  and  standardized  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  shoot  purely  in- 
stinctively on  them  anymore.  Even 
those  who  would  not  dream  of  using 


ANY  TYPE  OF  ARROW  can  be  used  for 
casual  roving. 
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a mechanical  sight  frequently  develop 
sighting  methods  which  they  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously  employ 
on  the  field  range.  If  this  were  not 
true,  the  so-called  instinctive  shooters 
would  practically  never  miss  a target 
as  big  as  a deer  at  medium  ranges. 

Those  who  try  roving  will  get  some 
big  surprises.  But,  if  they  stick  with 
it,  they  most  certainly  will  improve 
their  off-hand  shooting  for  hunting 
purposes. 

While  roving  might  be  considered  a 
poor  substitute  for  shooting  on  a 
regulated  field  range,  it  does  offer  a 
change  and  relaxation.  There  are  many 
who  have  not  yet  become  affiliated 
with  a club  where  cooperative  effort 
provides  a more  formal  means  of  de- 
termining skill  with  a bow.  They  will 
find  roving  a good  excuse  to  get  to- 
gether with  friends  in  a similar  situ- 
ation. The  hope  here  is  that  such  as- 
sociation might  encourage  a group  to 
form  a club  and  so  give  organized 
archery  the  support  it  needs  and  de- 
serves. 

Penalize  the  Leader 

One  way  to  discourage  the  leader 
from  taking  shots  too  difficult  is  to 
penalize  him  if  he  misses.  A practical 
suggestion  is  to  make  him  responsible 
for  removing  any  arrows  which  re- 
quire use  of  the  pliers.  This  will  also 
incline  him  away  from  targets  that 
are  likely  to  cling  fast  to  arrows  in 
the  event  that  he  is  using  heads  which 
won’t  stick.  Also,  you  can  make  him 
retriever  for  all  arrows  in  water  shots 
if  he  misses. 

If  roving  gathers  many  advocates  in 
your  club,  you  may  find  that  the  old 
arrows  gathered  from  the  range  over 
the  years,  and  which  remain  un- 
claimed for  a reasonable  length  of 
time,  now  have  some  value.  You  might 
pick  up  a few  extra  dollars  for  the 
club  by  selling  them.  However,  the 
unwritten  law  that  such  arrows  should 
be  held  until  it  is  relatively  certain 
that  they  will  not  be  claimed  should 
be  observed.  These  arrows  normally 


sit  around  for  years  doing  no  one  any 
good,  and  because  of  their  odd 
weights  and  sizes,  they  are  useless  for 
tournament  shooting.  They  are  just 
fine  for  roving. 

Where  practical,  you  might  try  a 
switch  with  aquatic  roving.  Canoes 
offer  the  greatest  challenge  and  ma- 
neuverability, and  the  man  on  the 
paddle  can  be  equally  as  important  in 
obtaining  results  as  the  man  with  the 
bow.  Rowboats  are  less  glamorous, 
but  things  can  be  livened  up  by  using 
outboards.  Of  course,  targets  will  be 
primarily  objects  along  shore  although 
such  things  as  balls,  milk  cartons  and 
sticks  can  be  tossed  out  to  be  shot  at. 

Keep  It  Clean 

Any  foreign  objects  should  most  cer- 
tainly be  recovered  when  shooting  is 
done  so  that  the  stream  or  lake  isn’t 
littered. 

Arrows  float,  so  this  is  no  drawback 
to  water  shooting  although  it  doesn’t 
do  the  feathers  any  good.  It  is  un- 
likely that  you  will  see  many  plastic 
vanes  on  scrap  arrows. 

Choosing  underwater  targets  can 
make  for  some  extremely  tough  shoot- 
ing. It  is  good  practice,  however,  in 
overcoming  the  refraction  problems 
incident  to  such  shooting.  Arrows 
sticking  in  the  stream  bottom  can  be 
a hazard  in  attempting  to  recover 
them.  Nevertheless,  this  is  one  way  to 
sharpen  up  for  carp  hunting. 

In  such  informal  shooting,  the  fun 
and  confusion  are  apt  to  encourage 
carelessness.  And,  it  is  probable  that 
an  extra  word  of  caution  should  be 
injected  for  safety’s  sake.  Safety  is  one 
thing  which  should  never  be  relaxed 
whatever  the  sport. 

What  has  been  presented  here  has 
been  merely  in  the  form  of  sugges- 
tions. There  are  no  set  rules  to  roving. 
You  might  well  be  able  to  improve  or 
improvise  to  make  the  game  much 
more  interesting. 

The  only  real  purpose  in  reintro- 
ducing roving  as  a pastime  is  to  en- 
courage one  more  way  in  which  to 
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enjoy  the  bow  and  arrow.  Roving  is 
not  confined  to  any  time  of  the  year. 
The  change  of  seasons  merely  pro- 
vides a different  set  of  circumstances 
under  which  you  can  participate.  You 
may  even  want  to  go  it  alone  rather 
than  hunt  up  some  shooters  to  share 
the  fun. 

The  important  point  here  is  simply 
that  roving  offers  another  avenue  of 
entertainment  with  the  bow  wherever 
and  whenever  you  want  to  shoot.  Just 
enjoy  wandering  or  traveling  about, 
“without  definite  destination;  move 
hither  and  thither  at  random.”  And, 
especially,  over  a wide  area,  “roam.” 


A BARE  SPOT  across  the  lake  proves  to 
be  an  interesting  target. 


National  Campvention 
In  Penna.  1967 

THE  National  Camping  Convention 
of  the  National  Campers  and  Hik- 
ers Association  has  officially  been  set 
for  Prince  Gallitzen  State  Park,  Cam- 
bria County,  for  one  week  during  July, 
1967. 

This  Campvention  will  be  jointly 
sponsored  by  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, and  hence  will  be  known  as  the 
“Pa  and  Ma  Campvention.” 

A minimum  of  8,000  camping  fam- 
ilies will  move  into  this  park  some 
15  miles  from  Altoona  for  a week  of 
business,  fun  and  parades. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association 
NCHA  is  already  busily  engaged  in 
the  mammoth  task  of  providing  facili- 
ties for  this  overnight  city  of  campers 
who  will  arrive  with  every  type  of 
camping  gear. 

Streets  must  be  laid  out,  sites  num- 
bered and  located,  sewage  facilities 
provided  and  adequate  water  planned 
for,  not  to  mention  program  planning 
facilities  for  meetings  and  parades 
and  1,001  other  details. 

Let’s  all  begin  now  to  make  the 
National  Campers  and  Hikers  Associ- 


ation members  welcome  throughout 
the  state  in  1967. 

Heading  the  executive  committee 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Clugh,  State 
Director  of  Harrisburg.  Publicity 
Chairmen  for  the  event  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chester  P.  Bailey,  of  Mansfield, 
Pa. 


CAMPING  IS  GROWING  each  year  as 
a popular  family  recreation. 

Photo  by  Don  Shiner 
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EXAMINING  A ROTTEN  STUMP,  Danny  and  his  dad  discover  the  source  of  the 
glowing  fox  fire. 


Danny  Discovers  Fox  Fire 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


THE  luminescent  stump  glowed  in 
the  darkness  like  the  face  of  some 
hideous  ghost.  It  frightened  Danny. 
His  heart  skipped  a beat,  then  began 
thumping  loudly.  The  weird  light 
caused  him  to  stop  abruptly  in  the 
trail.  “What’s  that?”  he  cried  out, 
fright  registering  in  his  voice. 

Father  lagged  several  steps  behind 
and  did  not  see  the  object  that  startled 
Danny  until  he  moved  abreast  of  him. 
Then  he,  too,  saw  the  eerie  pattern  of 
light  on  the  woods  floor.  He  directed 
the  beam  of  Danny’s  weak  flashlight 
onto  the  glowing  substance  and  found 
it  to  be  an  old  rotting  stump.  Each 
time  he  extinguished  the  flashlight 
beam,  the  greenish  colored  glow  re- 
turned. 


Kneeling  beside  the  rotted  stump, 
Father  examined  the  strange  source  of 
light.  “That,”  he  finally  answered  after 
a period  of  silence,  “is  fox  fire.”  It  is  a 
strange  phenomenon  that  occurs  in 
both  plants  and  animals  when  atmo- 
spheric conditions  are  favorable.  In 
this  case,  the  light  is  due  to  a chem- 
ical action  of  a fungus  within  the  de- 
caying wood.  The  queer  light  has  been 
the  basis  for  many  ghost  stories.” 
Earlier  this  April  day,  Danny  and 
Father  angled  for  native  brook  trout 
in  a wilderness  beaver  pond.  The  day 
turned  into  one  of  those  balmy  spring 
days  which  cause  everyone  to  spend 
time  outdoors.  They  packed  boots, 
lunch,  creels,  rods  and  reels  into  their 
station  wagon  and  drove  to  the  crest 
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of  the  Allegheny  ridge.  Here  they 
pulled  into  a parking  space  off  the 
main  thoroughfare.  Then  swinging 
rucksacks  to  their  shoulders,  they 
hiked  along  an  old  fire  trail  to  the 
secluded  dam. 

They  maintained  a lively  trail  pace 
through  a stand  of  beech,  cherry  and 
paper  birch.  Soon  the  sound  of  high- 
way traffic  faded  from  hearing.  Father 
kept  an  eye  peeled  for  signs  of  wild- 
life as  they  walked  through  the  dense 
forest.  Here  and  there  wild  turkeys 
had  raked  leaves  in  fan-shaped  pat- 
terns to  uncover  hidden  beechnuts 
and  cherry  stones.  A bit  farther  en 
route  they  saw  a great  homed  owl 
sail  from  the  lifeless  limbs  of  an  old 
chestnut  and  wing  silently  through  the 
woods. 

They  walked  a distance  of  a mile. 
Finally  they  caught  sight  of  the  pond 
shining  like  a jewel  in  the  sunlight. 
Stepping  into  a clearing  beside  the 
pond,  they  were  greeted  with  the  sight 
of  a beaver  swimming  toward  its 
house,  and  a familiar  “ker-chee”  call 
of  a redwing,  one  of  the  first  marsh 
birds  to  arrive  from  a winter  stay  in 
the  warm  south. 

The  two  fishermen  lost  no  time  as- 
sembling spinning  rods,  baiting  hooks 
and  casting  lines  into  the  quiet  water. 
There  were  no  happier  fishermen 
astream  this  day  than  Danny  and  his 
dad.  The  brookies  cooperated  through- 
out the  afternoon,  with  Father  catch- 
ing the  most  and  Danny  netting  the 
winning  trout  which  measured  slightly 
more  than  11  inches  in  length.  Much 
wildlife  activity  centered  around  this 
wilderness  pond.  Twice  they  heard 
sharp  calls  of  wild  turkey.  Squirrels 
kept  up  a running  chatter  in  the  sur- 


rounding trees.  A half  dozen  mallards 
came  in  and  settled  on  the  pond,  only 
to  take  flight  later  when  Danny  talked 
a bit  too  loudly.  They  were  further 
surprised  to  see  two  deer  wade  into 
the  pond  for  a refreshing  drink. 

Evidence  of  spring  was  everywhere. 
Birch  buds  had  swollen  to  the  bursting 
point.  Skunk  cabbage  and  white  helle- 
bore poked  through  the  ooze  on  shore. 

Gradually  the  afternoon  wore  on. 
Shadows  lengthened  across  the  wa- 
ter. Despite  their  being  a good  dis- 
tance from  the  car,  neither  wanted  to 
fold  lin^s,  for  an  occasional  brookie 
continued  to  nibble  at  their  baits. 
Dusk  became  imminent.  Only  then  did 
they  gather  up  the  gear  and  retrace 
their  route  along  the  old  fire  trail. 


THIS  CURIOUS  PATTERN  of  light 
glowed  along  the  fire  trail. 


Twilight  gave  way  to  darkness. 
They  walked  briskly.  Danny  held  the 
lone  flashlight  which  they  had  be- 
tween them,  but  this  friendly  beam 
gradually  grew  weak  for  want  of 
fresh  batteries.  Soon  they  were  within 
hearing  distance  of  traffic  speeding 
over  the  highway. 

At  one  point  Father  stopped  for  a 
brief  moment  to  readjust  the  straps  on 
the  heavy  knapsack.  Danny  walked 
confidently  onward,  but  traveled  less 
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than  10  to  12  steps  when  he  saw  a 
weird  green  light  loom  up  before  him. 
It  glowed  like  a hideous  Halloween 
spook!  “What’s  that?”  he  cried  coming 
to  an  abrupt  halt  in  the  path. 

Father  hastened  toward  him.  The 
two  anglers  peered  at  the  strange 
light  that  glowed  with  incredible 
clarity  beside  the  trail. 

“That’s  fox  fire,”  Father  announced. 
“You  could  search  half  a lifetime  and 
not  find  this  substance  again.  I’m  will- 
ing to  wager  that  fewer  than  one  per- 
son in  a thousand  has  ever  seen  this 
occurrence.” 

Danny  moved  the  hand  light  nearer 
the  eerie  glow.  This  extinguished  the 
glow,  revealing  the  source  to  be  a 
rotted  stump.  Each  time  he  directed 
the  flashlight  beam  away  from  the 
stump,  the  weird  glow  appeared  again. 

Father  kicked  the  old  stump.  Pieces 
of  the  luminescent  material  broke 
loose  and  flew  like  cold  sparks  to  land 
several  feet  away.  These  pieces  con- 
tinued to  radiate  the  strange  green 
light.  He  picked  up  one  of  the  glow- 
ing pieces  and  handed  it  to  Danny. 

“What  makes  this  old  rotten  wood 
give  off  light?”  Danny  questioned. 

Other  Light  Sources 

“We  normally  think  of  the  sun  and 
stars  as  being  the  only  sources  of 
light,”  Father  replied,  “but  it  often 
happens  that  plants  and  animals  them- 
selves radiate  light.  It  is  caused  by  a 
chemical  action,  associated  with  oxi- 
dation, similar  to  the  burning  of  a 
match.  The  source  of  light  is  not  so 
strange,  Danny,  when  you  consider 
the  chemical  action  that  produces  vis- 
ible light  in  fireflies.” 

Father  continued  to  explain  that 
there  are  many  luminescent  animals 
in  the  ocean.  These  include  many  tiny 
protozoans,  jellyfish,  worms,  fishes, 
squids  and  starfishes.  There  are  also 
many  luminescent  organisms  such  as 
glow  worms,  beetles  and  fireflies  to 
name  only  a few. 

Sometimes  the  feet  and  bills  of  birds 
are  luminous,  and  at  times  the  whole 


ANOTHER  SOURCE  OF  LIGHT  is  the 
common  firefly. 


bodies  of  some  birds  are  edged  with 
an  illuminated  outline  as  they  fly 
through  the  air  on  dark  nights.  These 
strange  sightings  have  been  reported 
many  times  down  through  history,  and 
have  only  recently  been  explained. 
Sometimes  the  feet  of  wild  ducks  be- 
come covered  with  small  microscopic 
luminous  organisms  which  inhabit  salt 
water;  and  the  bills  of  birds  such  as 
the  whippoorwill  and  nighthawk  are 
often  luminous  because  they  devour 
fireflies.  The  teeth  of  bats  have  often 
been  observed  glowing  because  they 
also  eat  fireflies.  Scientists  explain  that 
many  plants  are  luminous,  especially 
fungi,  and  when  birds  rub  against 
them,  the  luminous  material  adheres 
to  the  feathers,  giving  them  a strange, 
eerie  outline  against  the  night  sky. 

This  strange  light,  produced  by 
fungus,  often  referred  to  as  “fox  fire” 
has  been  a subject  of  speculation  for 
generations.  When  atmospheric  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  some  fungi— plants 
so  small  as  to  be  discernible  only 
with  a powerful  hand  lens  or  micro- 
scope—which  promote  rotting  in  old 
trees  and  stumps,  radiate  visible  light 
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rays.  Even  more  mysterious  are  the 
green  leaves  of  some  plants  that  throw 
off  light  rays,  invisible  to  man,  but 
which  affect  the  sensitivity  of  photo- 
graphic films.  Likewise  with  the  wings 
of  some  butterflies. 

The  “will-o’-the-wisp”  of  folklore 
fame  is  another  unusual  phenomenon. 
On  hot  summer  nights,  the  water  over 
a swamp  may  be  illuminated  by  feeble 
flickerings  of  light.  The  flashes  are 
usually  of  short  duration,  but  some- 
times the  lights  move  for  a consider- 
able distance,  like  traveling  balls  of 
fire.  This  is  the  “will-o’-the-wisp”  of 
poetic  fame.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  it  is  caused  by  spontaneous  igni- 
tion of  gases  which  bubble  up  from 
swamps,  produced  by  the  decaying 
vegetation  underwater. 

“I  encountered  ‘fox  fire’  only  on  one 
other  occasion,”  Father  explained  to 
Danny.  “I  camped  with  a group  of 
boys  when  we  were  in  our  early  teens. 
We  pitched  our  tent  in  a clearing  be- 
side a lake.  There  just  happened  to  be 
an  old  tree  stump  near  the  fly  of  the 
tent. 


THE  BEAM  OF  THEIR  flashlight  proved 
the  source  of  light  to  be  an  old  stump. 


“A  light  mist  of  rain  fell  during  that 
afternoon.  We  spent  most  of  the  time 
inside  our  tent,  stretched  out  on  our 
cots.  By  nightfall  the  rain  ceased.  I 
threw  open  the  tent  fly  and  was 
shocked  to  find  that  old  stump  glow- 
ing a bright  green  color.  The  weird 
glow  was  so  bright  that  I remember 
we  could  distinguish  objects  such  as 
coins  and  jackknives  when  held  close 
to  the  light  source.  We  were  so  mysti- 
fied at  this  stump  that-glowed-in-the- 
dark,  that  we  chopped  the  stump  to 
pieces  with  our  hatchets.  I stowed 
many  chunks  of  the  luminescent  wood 
in  my  camping  box. 

“The  following  evening  my  parents 
came  to  visit  us.  I remember  dashing 
into  the  tent  soon  after  they  arrived, 
and  dragging  out  pieces  of  the  damp 
wood.  But  the  wood  refused  to  glow. 
The  light  had  vanished.  I held  only 
damp  pieces  of  wood  in  my  hand. 
Neither  did  the  stump  glow  that 
evening.” 

Danny  had  stuffed  pieces  of  the 
strange  fox  fire  substance  in  his 
pocket.  “Won’t  this  stump  glow  again 
tomorrow?”  he  asked. 

Glow  Is  Soon  Over 

“It  may,”  Father  answered,  “but 
judging  by  the  performance  of  that 
former  stump.  I’m  inclined  to  think 
the  production  of  light  lasts  only  a 
fleeting  interval.  Soon  the  chemical 
action  is  complete,  like  the  burning  of 
a match.  Neither  will  light  for  a sec- 
ond time.” 

Danny  remained  unconvinced.  He 
continued  to  gather  up  pieces  of  the 
glowing  wood  and  stuff  them  into  his 
pockets.  Finally  they  let  the  strange 
phenomenon  behind  and  continued 
the  last  leg  of  their  journey  to  the 
awaiting  car. 

During  the  drive  homeward,  an 
occasional  glance  at  Danny  found  him 
still  examining  the  pieces  of  glowing 
wood.  Later,  when  they  arrived  home, 
he  showed  the  pieces  of  “fox  fire”  to 
Mother,  then  carefully  placed  the 
pieces  of  wood  in  a glass  jar. 
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He  placed  the  jar  of  fox  fire  on  his 
desk  in  his  bedroom.  It  continued  to 
give  off  a weird  green  light  long  after 
he  climbed  into  bed  and  fell  sound 
asleep. 

Danny  examined  the  wood  again 
now  that  morning  had  come.  Now,  in 
the  daylight,  it  looked  like  any  ordi- 
nary pieces  of  rotted  wood.  He  picked 
up  the  jar  and  walked  into  his  clothes 


closet,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  jar.  It  was 
as  Father  said,  the  chemical  action 
had  ceased.  The  strange  light  was  ex- 
tinguished forever. 

But  Danny  would  long  remember 
that  strange  fox  fire.  Perhaps  one  day 
when  he  was  fully  grown,  he  would 
recall,  as  Father  did,  that  he  once 
found  the  strange  and  elusive  fox  fire. 


New  Map  From  Penn  State 

Planning  next  summer’s  vacation  in  the  Keystone  State  can  be  helped  with 
a new  Stream  Map  of  Pennsylvania,  issued  recently  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Ideal  for  sportsmen,  the  map  shows  over  3,000  each  of  streams,  towns,  and 
elevations  above  sea  level.  Names  of  major  mountains  and  valleys  are  included 
as  are  locations  of  forest  fire  control  towers  operated  by  the  Commonwealth. 
Boundaries  of  primary  and  secondary  watersheds  are  shown  in  addition  tc 
swamps,  lakes,  dams,  and  reservoirs. 

The  most  detailed  map  of  its  type  ever  assembled  for  Pennsylvania,  it  took 
about  three  years  to  produce.  It  measures  nearly  three  feet  high  and  five  feet 
wide.  Its  planner  and  maker,  Howard  W.  Higbee,  professor  emeritus  of  soil 
technology  at  Penn  State,  says  this  map  offers  the  ultimate  in  accuracy  and 
utility  for  anyone  interested  in  the  streams  and  landscapes  of  Pennsylvania. 

Copies  of  the  map  are  available  flat  or  folded.  The  flat  maps  appeal  to 
hunting  and  fishing  clubs  and  camp  owners  for  mounting  on  cabin  walls. 
Either  way  they  cost  $1  a copy  by  writing  to  Maps,  Box  6,000,  University 
Park,  Pa.  16802.  Persons  writing  for  a Stream  Map  should  indicate  whether 
they  want  a flat  or  folded  one. 

The  map  also  includes  populations  of  towns  and  cities  from  under  250  tc 
over  100,000,  taken  from  the  1960  U.  S.  census. 


BLAIR  COUNTY  BROWSE  CUTTING  expedition  was  a cooperative  enterprise  be- 
tween sportsmen  and  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Four  acres  were  laid 
low  during  this  January  operation.  Photo  by  Joe  Chick 
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The  Secondhand  Gun 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


A GOOD  TEST  of  a secondhand  double  is  twisting 
to  check  for  barrel-to-action  tightness. 


44  V^ELL,  I suppose  you  will  think 
*▼  that  I bought  a lemon,  but  this 
old  army  rifle  looked  pretty  decent  to 
me,  and  it  didn’t  seem  unreasonable 
in  price,  so  I bought  it.”  This  was  the 
flat  statement  made  to  me  as  a refined 
looking  gentleman  laid  down  a used 
rifle,  a set  of  expensive  mounts,  and 
one  of  the  higher  priced  variable 
power  scopes.  “Another  thing,”  he 
said,  as  he  watched  me  studying  the 
expensive  scope,  “I  feel  certain  you 


will  think  that  I am  foolish  to  put 
such  a high  priced  scope  and  mounts 
on  an  old  used  army  rifle.”  Without 
giving  me  a chance  to  answer,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  did  not  know  too 
much  about  buying  a used  gun  and 
the  things  that  he  should  look  for. 
Since  the  clerk  in  the  sporting  goods 
shop  seemed  to  know  quite  a bit  about 
guns,  he  had  relied  on  him  and  had 
bought  this  rifle  on  the  clerk’s  recom- 
mendation. He  remembered  the  clerk 
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had  mentioned  that  perhaps  a new 
stock  and  a little  bluing  would  dress 
this  old  rifle  up  like  a new  one.  Along 
with  the  sale  of  the  rifle,  the  clerk  had 
assured  him  that  by  installing  a high 
quality  scope  and  mount  setup,  he 
would  have  a rifle  that  would  give 
him  a lifetime  of  fine  service.  The 
clerk  had  said  that  it  would  cost  a few 
dollars  to  have  the  rifle  drilled  and 
tapped  for  the  scope  mounting,  and 
after  relieving  this  trusting  gentleman 
of  close  to  one  hundred  sixty  dollars, 
he  wished  him  good  hunting  and 
good-bye. 

During  all  this  time,  I had  not 
uttered  a word,  but  I had  the  feeling 


MILITARY  BOLT  ACTIONS  often  re- 
quire several  alterations. 


that  this  man  was  trying  to  vindicate 
himself  for  what  he  now  thought  was 
a bad  buy.  I also  felt  that  he  was 
hoping  that  I would  assure  him  that 
his  money  had  not  been  wasted.  When 
I finally  did  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak,  I asked  him  if  the  clerk  had 
told  him  that  the  bolt  handle  would 
need  to  be  altered  and  that  a new 
safety  should  be  installed.  He  shook 
his  head  to  indicate  that  this  had  not 
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been  told  to  him,  and  for  several  sec- 
onds he  bit  his  lower  lip  and  appar- 
ently waited  for  me  to  pronounce  his 
rifle  a hopeless  relic  of  the  past.  When 
I told  him  that  I had  no  exact  way  of 
evaluating  the  shooting  potential  of 
the  rifle  except  by  testing,  but  that  I 
could  see  nothing  defective  about  the 
rifle,  he  replaced  the  worried  look 
with  a pretty  nice  smile. 

A few  days  later,  I handed  him  his 
newly  scoped  rifle  complete  with  bolt 
alterations,  a new  safety  and  a target 
that  had  several  five-shot  groups  in 
two-inch  circles.  As  he  paid  me,  I told 
him  as  diplomatically  as  I could  that, 
even  though  he  had  ended  up  with  a 
good  shooting  outfit,  he  really  should 
have  given  the  matter  more  thought 
before  investing  what  turned  out  to 
be  a fair  sum  of  money.  There  is  no 
question  that  this  rifle  would  perform 
satisfactorily  for  many  years,  but  just 
to  start  remodeling  a used  rifle  with- 
out first  considering  the  cost  could 
be  an  unwise  move.  Besides  that,  he 
will  always  have  a secondhand  rifle  no 
matter  how  much  he  invests  in  re- 
building it.  There  are  plenty  of  good, 
reliable  used  guns  on  the  market. 
There  is  no  need  for  a man  to  deprive 
himself  of  having  a rifle  of  his  own 
simply  because  he  does  not  wish  to 
put  too  much  money  in  a new  one.  By 
taking  time  and  getting  some  compe- 
tent advice,  anyone  can  buy  a shotgun 
or  rifle  that  will  give  good  results. 

' '] 

A Good  Time  to  Buy 

Considering  that  there  is  a long 
summer  ahead,  I suggest  that  now  is 
an  excellent  time  to  buy  a used  shot- 
gun or  big  game  rifle.  Most  merchants 
are  willing  to  make  a few  sacrifices  to 
lower  their  inventories  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  carry  a 
large  number  of  used  guns  throughout 
the  summer  months.  When  they  ac- 
cept a trade-in  on  the  sale  of  a new 
rifle,  the  only  way  they  can  realize  a 
profit  is  to  move  the  trade-in.  In  a 
sense,  regardless  of  how  many  new 
guns  they  have  sold,  they  haven’t 
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made  a cent  until  the  trade-in  gun  is 
sold.  This  is  not  suggesting  a sly  way 
to  deprive  our  sporting  store  owners 
from  making  a reasonable  mark  up  on 
their  trade-in  guns,  but  it  does  point 
out  that  when  dealers  are  willing  to 
accept  a lower  profit  it  is  the  cus- 
tomer’s opportunity  to  save.  Now  is 
such  a time. 

Even  though  you  are  not  a gun- 
smith or  do  not  have  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  firearms,  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  can’t  protect  yourself 
from  buying  a gun  that  might  be  de- 
fective or  unsuitable  for  your  needs. 
There  are  several  simple  tests  that  can 
be  made  to  uncover  some  of  the  most 
glaring  defects  of  a rifle  or  shotgun. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  suggestions  and 
ideas  stated  here  may  be  helpful  when 
you  decide  to  become  the  owner  of  a 
fine  used  firearm. 

Barrels  Usually  Good 

A tendency  that  has  prevailed  down 
through  the  years  when  someone  is 
buying  a used  rifle  is  to  be  very  con- 
cerned about  the  barrel.  There  seems 
to  be  a great  fear  of  purchasing  a big 
game  rifle  that  has  a “shot-out”  barrel. 
A common  belief  is  that  after  a rifle 
; becomes  so  old,  it  will  automatically 
have  a barrel  that  has  seen  too  many 
bullets  and  it  will  not  be  accurate. 
Strange  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  find  a used  big  game 
rifle  that  has  a “shot-out”  barrel.  I am 
not  saying  that  the  barrel  may  not  be 
in  poor  condition,  but  I am  saying 
1 that,  if  it  is,  it  did  not  get  that  way 
is  from  excessive  shooting.  Improper 
t-  care  and  neglect  contribute  more  to 
3 a barrel’s  deterioration  than  the  shots 

0 that  are  fired  through  it.  Let’s  say  that 
:•  your  uncle  Fred  bought  a 35  Reming- 

1 ton  in  1936.  Now  if  he  is  just  the 
it  average  hunter  and  shooter,  he  will 
o have  fired  perhaps  no  more  than  30 
n rounds  a year  through  it.  Since  this  is 
a 30  years  later,  it  seems  that  this  rifle 
a would  naturally  have  a “shot-out”  bar- 
« rel  because  of  its  age.  But  if  you  mul- 
it  tiply  30  years  by  30  rounds  per  year, 


it  comes  out  to  the  startling  fact  that 
this  rifle  has  fired  in  all  that  time  an 
insignificant  900  rounds.  If  this  ol’ 
brush  whacking  rifle  has  had  decent 
care  down  through  this  long  period  of 
time,  it  should  be  as  good  barrel- 
wise  as  the  day  it  was  purchased.  If 
the  barrel  is  pitted  and  scarred,  it 
probably  came  from  sitting  all  winter 
in  the  garage  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar  stairs.  I bought  a used  722  Rem- 
ington .222  in  1953  and  I have  shot 
over  250  groundhogs  and  missed 
dozens  more  while  using  this  rifle,  and 
more  evenings  than  I can  remember 
my  wife  and  I have  each  shot  three  or 


CRACKS  IN  THE  PISTOL  GRIP  should 
be  checked  carefully. 


four  five-shot  groups  with  this  same 
rifle.  I really  don’t  have  any  idea  how 
many  rounds  might  have  been  fired 
through  this  gun,  but  I do  know  that 
it  is  still  capable  of  putting  five  shots 
in  a one-inch  group  at  100  yards  from 
the  bench  rest.  Other  than  an  occa- 
sional cleaning  and  protecting  it  from 
rust,  I have  not  given  this  gun  any 
exclusive  treatment.  Anyone  buying 
this  rifle  would  still  be  getting  an 
accurate  rifle  even  though  it  is  worn 
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white  in  places  and  the  stock  is 
chipped  and  scratched,  making  its  out- 
ward appearance  not  too  desirable. 
My  advice  when  considering  the  gen- 
eral line  of  big  game  rifles  like  the 
30-06,  32  Special,  30-30,  270  Winches- 
ter, etc.,  is  to  forget  the  “shot-out” 
barrel  business  and  concentrate  on 
several  other  more  important  matters. 
If  the  barrel  does  not  show  pits  or 
scars,  it  will  have  little  chance  of 
having  much  else  wrong  with  it. 

Another  much  talked  about  demon 
of  the  used  rifle  is  excessive  head- 
space.  More  than  one  man  has  been 
scared  out  of  buying  a rifle  because 
some  so-called  expert  convinced  him 
that  the  rifle  had  too  much  headspace. 
Because  a rifle  is  quite  old  is  not  a 
guarantee  that  it  will  have  improper 
headspace.  After  all,  headspace  does 
not  come  with  age  but  with  wear  and 
shooting.  There  have  been  thousands 
of  words  written  describing  headspace 
and  all  sorts  of  mysterious  definitions 
have  been  linked  with  it,  but  in  simple 
layman’s  terms  headspace  is  nothing 
more  than  the  distance  between  the 

OLD  OBSOLETE  GUNS  may  require 
some  parts.  These  are  often  hard  to 
obtain. 


face  of  the  closed  bolt  and  whatever 
part  of  the  chamber  stops  the  shell 
case  from  moving  forward.  From  the 
bullet  side  of  the  thick  rim  of  a 30-40 
Krag  shell  to  the  face  of  the  closed 
bolt  is  the  headspace  measurement  of 
that  particular  rifle,  and  going  to  the 
270  Winchester  the  measurement  is 
from  the  closed  bolt  to  the  shoulder 
of  the  brass  case.  Since  this  caliber 
has  no  rim  on  the  case,  the  forward 
motion  is  stopped  by  the  shoulder  or 
neck  of  the  shell  case.  Between  the 
closed  bolt  and  the  head  of  the  shell 
there  has  to  be  a few  thousandths  of 
an  inch  clearance  to  permit  expan- 
sion of  the  shell  case  so  the  rifle  will 
not  be  damaged.  Since  no  two  manu- 
facturers or  rifle  experts  agree  abso- 
lutely on  how  much  this  clearance 
should  be,  and  since  the  average  big 
game  rifle  is  likely  to  be  free  from  any 
headspace  problems,  I would  not  be 
inclined  to  be  too  concerned  about  it. 
For  an  added  degree  of  protection, 
you  might  make  arrangements  with 
the  merchant  to  have  the  headspace 
checked  by  a reliable  gunsmith  who 
has  the  proper  gauges. 

Parts  May  Be  Problem 
The  bolt  action  rifle  does  not  offer 
too  many  problems,  but  some  of  the 
lever  and  pump  actions  will  have  feed 
or  extraction  difficulties  especially  if 
they  have  seen  a lot  of  service.  Care 
should  be  exercised  when  buying  either 
a lever  or  pump  if  you  know  the  rifle 
is  getting  along  in  years.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  parts  are  hard  to  obtain 
for  any  old  gun  regardless  of  its  man- 
ufacturer. The  pump  shotgun  of 
Granddad’s  day  cannot  be  fixed  with- 
out a great  deal  of  expense.  I have 
tom  them  apart  time  after  time  and 
not  one  piece  would  be  broken,  yet, 
the  gun  would  not  operate  properly 
all  the  time.  I finally  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  each  piece  had  worn  just 
enough  to  make  the  gun  inoperative. 
It  is  almost  useless  to  try  to  get  parts 
for  these  old  guns,  and  any  investment 
regardless  of  how  small  would  be 
foolish  purchase. 
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Double  barrel  shotguns  should  be 
checked  carefully  to  see  that  the  hinge 
pin  is  not  badly  worn;  this  is  the  pin 
that  the  barrels  swing  on  when  the 
gun  is  opened,  and  a worn  pin  will 
permit  the  gun  to  fly  open  when  fired. 
A simple  check  by  trying  to  pull  the 
barrels  and  action  apart  when  the  gun 
is  closed  will  usually  tell  if  a new  pin 
is  needed.  While  pulling  very  hard 
with  one  hand  on  the  forearm  and  the 
other  around  the  stock,  check  to  see 
if  a tiny  crack  opens  up  where  the 
barrels  and  the  receiver  come  to- 
gether. If  you  cannot  produce  a crack, 
it’s  safe  to  assume  that  the  hinge  pin 
is  not  worn.  Check  also  to  see  if  the 
forearm  snaps  against  the  barrels.  In 
some  cases  the  forearm  will  practically 
fall  off  and  would  undoubtedly  fly  off 
when  the  gun  was  fired.  The  most  im- 
portant item  to  check  is  the  safety  on 
the  double-barreled  shotgun.  Since  the 
right  barrel  is  fired  many  times  more 
than  the  left,  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  safety  will  not  hold  this  trigger. 

Check  the  Safe 

Working  the  safe  back  and  forth  a 
few  times  will  indicate  whether  or  not 
it  is  worn.  If  it  has  a crisp  snap  and 
is  not  loose  and  wobbly,  there  is  not 
too  much  chance  of  its  being  defec- 
tive. Have  the  sales  clerk  try  the  trig- 
gers with  the  safe  on  the  “on  safe” 
position  to  see  if  either  trigger  will  not 
hold.  On  doubles  that  have  the  type 
of  safe  that  works  in  either  direction, 
use  extreme  care.  This  safety  must 
return  to  a center  position  when  either 
pulled  back  or  the  gun  is  opened. 
After  considerable  wear,  it’s  very  pos- 
sible that  it  will  pass  over  center  and 
will  still  be  ready  to  fire.  This  can  be 
corrected  without  too  much  expense 
by  blocking  off  the  backward  motion 
of  the  safe.  I have  never  quite  under- 
stood why  a safety  of  that  type  was 
ever  put  on  a shotgun  in  the  first 
place. 

Cracked  stocks  are  very  common  on 
old  doubles,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
expense  of  having  one  restocked  is 
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usually  more  than  the  gun  is  worth. 
Another  thing  to  remember  about  the 
double  barrel  that  is  worn  white  is 
that  it  is  a very  expensive  process  to 
get  one  reblued.  Even  the  manufac- 
turers usually  refrain  from  accepting 
a double  for  rebluing.  I recall  one  of 
our  most  prominent  gun  makers  tell- 
ing a gunsmith  friend  of  mine  that 
the  company  had  stopped  bluing  guns 
several  years  before  since  the  man 
who  had  done  all  their  bluing  was  no 
longer  able  to  work.  Even  though  it 
was  a shotgun  of  their  own  make  and 
a very  expensive  one,  they  only  sug- 
gested the  names  of  several  individ- 
uals who  could  reblue  a double  barrel. 
The  problem  with  bluing  a double 
barrel  is  that  the  barrels  are  soldered 
together  with  just  a rib  of  steel  be- 
tween them.  If  “cooked”  for  about  an 
hour  in  a hot  bath  of  bluing  salts  at 
nearly  300  degrees,  the  solder  between 
the  barrels  could  be  weakened  or 
worse  still  could  let  go.  Can  you 
imagine  the  surprise  on  the  face  of  a 
man  who  removes  two  barrels  and  a 
rib  from  his  bluing  salts? 

It’s  nice  to  be  able  to  buy  a new 
gun,  but  it’s  not  for  many  of  us,  who 
are  not  in  a position  to  plunk  down  a 
fat  roll  of  greenbacks  for  a shiny  new 
rifle  or  shotgun.  If  a little  caution  is 
exercised,  a fine  gun  with  years  of 
service  left  in  it  can  be  purchased  for 
a sum  any  one  of  us  could  afford.  Shop 
around;  get  advice;  buy  a gun  that 
will  fill  your  needs  and  not  just  one 
that  you  think  is  a bargain  financially. 
Whether  it  be  simply  a 22  rifle  or  a 
semi-automatic  shotgun,  somewhere 
on  the  local  market  is  a gun  you  can 
put  confidence  in.  Instead  of  fretting 
away  the  time  worrying  about  “shot- 
out”  barrels,  headspace  problems  and 
excessive  stock  pressures,  use  com- 
mon sense. 

Check  the  gun  over,  stick  to  Amer- 
ican made  guns  of  late  vintage,  and 
I can  foresee  no  reason  why  you  can- 
not be  as  well  armed  and  just  as  safe 
as  the  man  who  owns  nothing  but  the 
very  latest  in  new  guns.  . . . 
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The  Educated  Finger  of  £ B.  Trew 

By  Bob  Carter 

Photos  by  the  Author 


CHAMPIONSHIP  FORM  is  here  demonstrated  by  R.  B.  Trew.  Note 
fingers  extended  beneath  stock. 


IN  A midseason  match  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Suburban  Rifle  League’s 
’64-65  course,  Barry  Trew,  27-y ear-old 
star  member  of  the  Bentleyville  (Pa.) 
Sport  Shop  entry,  was  having  an  in- 
terestingly good  night  on  the  line.  As 
the  punctured  targets  from  his  first 
three  positions  were  scored  and  then 
recorded  on  a big  slate  at  the  rear  of 
the  range,  teammates  and  opponents 
moved  up  to  read: 


“B.  Trew  . . . Pr.-50x50/Sit.-50x50 
/Kn.— 100x100.  . . .” 

With  only  the  standing  position  re- 
maining to  fire  in  the  match,  Trew  had 
strung  together  20  consecutive  bull’s- 
eyes— five  each  at  prone  and  sitting 
and  10  more  in  the  kneeling  position. 

The  competition  was  gallery  small- 
bore-indoor rifle  (.22  caliber)  at  50 
feet.  Firearms  were  heavy  target  rifles 
with  scope  sights  of  high  magnifica- 
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tion.  The  center  ring  on  each  target 
bull  was  about  the  diameter  of  a 
standard  pencil  eraser. 

Preparing  for  his  10  standing  shots, 
Trew  flipped  back  the  shooting  mat, 
placed  an  ammunition  stand  at  his 
right  hand  and  put  in  its  tray  a wood 
block  filled  with  match  quality  ammo 
— the  small,  tubular,  brass-cased 
rounds  assembled  at  the  factory  with 
a special  attention  to  powder  and 
bullet  weight  and  symmetry.  Beside 
the  ammo  block  he  laid  a stop  watch, 
the  pacekeeper  for  limited-time  firing. 

Trew’s  standing  position  is  not  that 
of  most  small-bore  shots.  He  supports 
the  forearm  of  the  heavy  rifle  on  a 
T-head  formed  by  his  extended  thumb 
and  his  joined  index  and  second  fin- 
gers. The  common  hold  involves  at- 
tachment of  a wood  or  metal  bulb, 
called  a palm  rest,  to  the  rifle’s  fore- 
arm for  the  standing  position. 


Weight  Is  Forward 

Also,  Trew  settles  most  of  his  weight 
onto  the  forward,  the  left  foot.  Shoot- 
ing instruction  normally  calls  for  dis- 
tribution of  weight. 

Firing  for  the  last  position  began, 
and  Trew  got  into  his  position,  left 
elbow  cocked  against  left  hip,  left 
thumb  and  two  fingers  spread  under 
the  forearm,  right  fingers,  palm  and 
shoulder  tying  the  rifle  into  a balanced 
rest. 

He  came  down,  down  with  a tiny, 
floating  dot  in  the  center  of  the  scope 
glass,  hanging  it  on  a sighter  bull  in 
the  middle  of  the  10-bull  target,  then 
squeezed  one,  then  a second  shot  into 
the  sighter. 

Methodically,  and  with  little  change 
of  expression,  Trew  shifted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  scoring  bulls  and  over  the 
next  few  minutes  touched  off  10  very 
deliberate  rounds.  His  10  bits  of  lead 
plucked  .22-caliber  holes  in  each  bull’s 
center  ring. 

When  firing  was  completed  across 
the  line,  targets  were  called  for  and 
scored.  Then,  Trew’s  thin,  horizontal 
posting  in  chalk  read: 


PRONE  POSITION  is  shown  here.  Con- 
centration is  obvious. 


“B.  Trew  . . . Pr.—50x50/Sit.— 50x50 
/Kn.—100xl00/St.— 100x100  . . .Tot.- 
300x300.” 

Touching  off  30  straight  bull’s-eyes, 
Trew  had  recorded  an  elusive  will-o’- 
the-wisp  that  is  the  “no-hitter”  to  a 
small-bore  shot— that  prize  of  perfec- 
tion called  a possible. 

Many  good  small-bore  competitors 
have  never  fired  a possible,  most  of 
the  best  shots  in  the  country  have  fired 
a sprinkling.  Trew  had  just  fired  his 
second  possible  in  consecutive  weeks 
in  the  league. 

As  one  may  suspect,  these  back-to- 
back  possibles  were  not  Trew’s  first 
perfect  scores.  They  jacked  his  total 
to  25. 

The  shooting  efficiency  of  this  seem- 
ingly nerveless  young  rifleman  may 
well  make  him  gallery  shooting’s  all- 
time  great. 

He  really  hasn’t  much  further  to  go. 

With  a pleasant,  almost  shy  smile 
which  disarmingly  conceals  a flinty 
concentration  of  mind,  eye,  muscles 
and  trigger  finger,  Trew  has  spent  the 
past  few  years  making  a shambles  out 
of  the  gallery  rifle  record  book.  Among 
seven  record  categories  based  on  the 
National  Championship  Course  (pos- 
sible is  80  shots  for  800),  this  still- 
improving phenomenon  holds  the 
Open  record,  798;  the  Service  record, 
797;  the  Reserve  record,  798;  and  has 
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held  the  Junior  record  for  10  years 
with  a 792  fired  in  1955. 

He  has  held  the  Civilian  record,  lost 
during  his  recent  Army  hitch,  and  is 
working  to  grab  it  back.  Safe  among 
record  holders  on  this  list  are  holders 
of  the  Police  title  and  the  Women’s 
title— Trew  is  unlikely  to  ever  qualify 
as  a competitor  for  either.  Otherwise, 
it  seems  but  a matter  of  time  until 
Trew  takes  back  the  Civilian  record  to 
fill  out  the  list. 

Barry  Trew’s  shooting  motivation 
comes  from  an  early  start  by  his  dad, 
longtime  sporting  goods  store  owner 
in  Bentleyville,  C.  W.  “Buck”  Trew. 
The  senior  Trew  saw  Barry  catch  hold 
quickly  to  become  one  of  the  area’s 
best  while  he  was  still  going  to  Bent- 
leyville High  School.  Then  he  plunked 
his  way  through  Washington  & Jeffer- 
son College  as  a good  student  and  a 
four-year  All-American  in  rifle. 

A talented  performance  in  the  Army, 
1961  and  1962,  put  ammunition  com- 
panies on  his  trail  with  intriguing 
offers  of  jobs  trading  on  his  shooting 
reputation.  Trew  set  his  Army  aggre- 
gate record  during  this  stretch. 

A Master  Athlete 

Barry  Trew  is  a hero  in  the  shoot- 
ing fraternity.  Every  man  who  has 
handled  a gun  enough  to  know  the 
frustration  of  a miss  with  shotgun 
pattern  or  bullet  has  a frame  of  refer- 
ence. He  can  easily  be  made  to  ap- 
preciate that  Trew  is  a master  athlete, 
a study  in  self-discipline  and  a tough 
competitor  who  rarely  has  a bad 
match. 

Anybody,  shooter  or  not,  can  be 
quite  impressed  by  his  capture  of  the 
National  Indoor  Small-bore  Champion- 
ship in  1962,  1963  and  1964.  And,  he 
was  the  first  and  still  the  only  shooter 
to  win  this  championship  as  a Junior 
(1956). 

Running  down  the  record  book,  this 
sports  devotee  will  count  Trew  a mem- 
ber of  seven  National  champ  teams 
and  note  a heavy  additional  scattering 
of  individual  and  team  effort  records. 
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TOOLS  OF  THE  TRADE  include  thumb- 
hole  stock,  sling,  glove  and  match  ammo. 


Shooters  young  and  old,  striving 
hard  to  reach  his  individual  records, 
grow  to  appreciate  this  excellence 
more  each  match. 

For  the  1964-65  season  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Suburban  Rifle  League,  Trew 
spearheaded  the  formation  of  a solid 
Bentleyville  team,  sponsored  by  his 
dad’s  store,  and  his  team  won  the 
league— a title  held  by  the  renowned 
Frazier-Simplex  team  of  Washington, 
Pa.,  since  1939!  Trew  and  other  Bent- 
leyville team  members  had  shot  for 
the  Frazier-Simplex  contingent  over  j 
the  years,  but  this  season  decided  to  ! 
create  a hometown  crew. 

Other  teams  in  this  league  are  Mur- 
rysville,  Allegheny  County  Rifle  Club,  j 
Coraopolis,  White  Oak  and  Rosedale. 

Where  does  R.  B.  Trew,  he  of  the 
clear  gray  eyes  and  the  educated  trig- 
ger finger,  go  from  here? 

One  place  is  to  the  outdoor  ranges 
with  iron  sights,  a competitive  area 
in  which  he  has  spent  little  time,  but 
where  he  has  had  some  flashes  of  suc- 
cess. (In  1960  Trew  was  first  alternate 
to  the  two-man  U.  S.  Olympic  team. ) 

But  his  first  love  is  the  gallery  shoot 
and  the  day  will  probably  come  when 
that  coveted  slot  at  the  head  of  the 
nation  record  sheet  will  say: 

“Open  Champion,  R.  Trew,  Bent- 
leyville, Pa.,  800x800.” 
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THE  THREE  PLAQUES  mean  National  Champ  in  indoor  small-bore  shooting — 1962, 
1963  and  1964.  That  shooting  coat  is  a one  hundred-dollar  item. 
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SAYS  THE 
COURT 


It's  Still  Illegal  If  You  Miss 

Illegal  trapping  is  still  illegal, 
even  if  you  don’t  catch  anything. 

That  is  the  law  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  laid  down  in  Commonwealth  v. 
Johnson,  40  D&C  617,  by  President 
Judge  Culver  in  Bradford  County 
Court. 

There  it  was  charged  that  “the 
two  defendants  did  wilfully,  un- 
lawfully and  maliciously  unroof 
and  destroy  one  hundred  thirteen 
muskrat  dens  and  houses  and  set 
steel  traps  within  five  feet  from 
each  of  said  dens  and  houses,  not 
being  underwater  sets,  to  wit: 
Within  each  of  the  said  dens  and 
houses  so  destroyed,  and  at  the 
same  time  and  place  have  one  hun- 
dred thirteen  steel  traps  set  to  catch 
and  kill  the  said  muskrats  in  the 
said  dens  and  houses.” 

The  defendants  argued  that  “un- 
less muskrats  were  taken  or  killed 
by  such  illegal  devices,  no  offense 
was  committed.” 

“Untenable,”  ruled  the  Court. 
“The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  pro- 
tect fur-bearing  animals,  in  this 
case  muskrats,  from  injury  by  the 
illegal  methods  forbidden  by  the 
statute.  In  our  opinion,  the  setting 
of  steel  traps,  not  underwater  sets, 
within  the  houses  or  dens  of  musk- 
rats are  violations  of  the  act,  even 
though  the  offender  be  discovered 


and  apprehended  before  any  ani- 
mal is  caught  in  such  traps. 

“In  this  case  the  evidence  shows 
that  at  least  three  muskrats  were 
caught  and  held  by  the  traps  at  the 
time  the  Game  Protector  appre- 
hended defendants  on  December 
22,  1940,  and  that  each  of  said 
muskrats  was  liberated  by  the 
Game  Protector. 

“The  evidence  also  shows  that 
113  muskrat  houses  or  dens  had 
been  dug  out  and  opened,  and  the 
tops  removed,  anchor  sticks  placed 
therein,  to  each  of  which  traps,  in  a 
number  of  instances  not  tagged, 
were  attached  and  set  within  the 
dens  or  houses  in  the  nests  and 
above  the  water.  The  evidence  fur- 
ther shows  that  of  the  113  traps 
set  within  such  muskrat  dens  or 
houses,  more  than  half  of  them 
were  set  within  the  nests  and  above 
the  water.  The  evidence  further 
shows  that  of  the  traps  so  illegally 
set  at  least  19  were  without  any 
tags  attached  thereto.” 

Judge  Culver  further  ruled  that 
“each  muskrat  house  or  den  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  habitation,” 
with  the  result  that  “the  destruction 
or  digging  into  of  each  constitutes 
a separate  offense,  and  likewise  that 
the  setting  of  each  or  trapping 
within  such  individual  dens  consti- 
tutes a separate  offense,  and  that 
each  trap  so  set,  which  was  not 
properly  tagged  as  required  by  law, 
also  constitutes  a separate  offense.” 

The  court  fined  the  defendants 
$1,130  each  for  destroying  the  dens 
and  placed  them  on  probation, 
under  suspended  sentences,  for  the 
other  violations.— John  Sullivan. 


Outcasts 

Deer  wearing  “transistorized  necklaces”  (radio  transmitters  around  their 
necks)  in  an  experiment  being  conducted  by  wildlife  researchers  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  have  been  rejected  socially  by  deer  without  radios,  indicating 
either  jealousy  or  suspicion  on  the  part  of  those  not  wearing  necklaces. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  0.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Deputy  Executive  Director 

JOHN  M.  SMITH  . . .. Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

VACANT  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  ....  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

ROY  W.  TREXLER  _ Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  A.C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Raymond  H.  Morningstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1122  or  675-1123 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery. 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwcnksville.  Phone: 
A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
A.C.  814  275-7640 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-3755 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT-George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-6978 


NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


QUESTION: 

MAY  I USE  AN  ELECTRONIC 
CALLER  FOR  HUNTING  WILD 
TURKEYS? 

ANSWER: 

NO. 


QUESTION: 

ARE  PELLET  GUNS  (CO,)  LEGAL  FOR 
HUNTING  SMALL  GAME? 


ANSWER: 

NO,  ALL  AIR  RIFLES  ARE  CONSIDERED 
ILLEGAL  FOR  THIS  PURPOSE. 
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Ned  Smith’s  brush  has  caught  our  official  Pennsylvania 
bird  at  his  finest  hour  on  this  month’s  cover.  Spring  is  strut- 
ting time  for  the  male  of  most  species  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  ruffed  grouse.  With  fan  extended  and  neck  ruff 
thrust  out,  he  is  a formidable  sight  indeed— or  at  least  he 
thinks  he  is.  Most  show-offs  are  not  to  be  admired,  but  it  is 
difficult  not  to  be  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  a cock  grouse  in 
the  springtime.  The  world  is  his,  and  lucky  is  the  person  who 
has  the  chance  of  seeing  him  perform. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Take  a Chance 


PEOPLE  who  spend  most  of  their  leisure  time  out-of-doors  have  a certain 
feeling  for  their  environs  that  cannot  be  put  down  in  printed  words.  The 
bird  watcher  has  it  when  he  sights  that  first  wren  busily  seeking  a nesting 
place.  The  quail  hunter  feels  it  when  his  dog  locks  up  tight  on  a nervous 
< covey.  The  camper  knows  when  sun  is  setting  that  his  is  a personal  world 
I where  things  are  right.  The  forests  and  streams,  the  fields  and  the  mountains 
! offer  a soothing  balm  that  cannot  be  obtained  from  bottles  or  pills.  Many 
twentieth  century  physicians  and  indeed  those  healers  of  long  ago  recognized 
the  calming  powers  of  intimate  contact  with  nature. 

It’s  just  not  in  the  cards  of  life  for  everyone  to  be  a hunter,  a fisherman 
or  a camper.  It  is,  however,  possible  for  all  of  us  to  gain  a new  respect  for  the 
i world  in  general.  When  the  ever-increasing  pace  of  our  daily  existence  reaches 
the  breaking  point,  our  mechanized,  time  clock,  deadline  ridden  lives  start 
to  look  pretty  silly  when  we  consider  that  life  in  the  out-of-doors  will  go 
on  without  our  programming  it.  The  basic  acts  of 
feeding,  breeding,  living  and  dying  go  on  each 
day  among  the  wild  creatures  of  our  countryside 
without  any  complex  frustrations. 

If  you  have  longed  for  the  feeling  of  crackling 
brisk  early  morning  air  in  the  nostrils— try  it  this 
week.  If  you  feel  that  a walk  along  a sandy  stream- 
side  would  feel  good  underfoot— try  it  tomorrow.  If 
you  believe  that  an  overnight  camping  out  session 
would  be  a fine  idea  for  you  and  your  family  next 
weekend— go  ahead  and  do  it.  Even  if  you  don’t 
feel  that  you  are  the  outdoor  type,  make  friends 
with  one  who  is.  Ask  him  what  he  enjoys  about 
just  being  out-of-doors.  Chances  are  that  you  will 
not  receive  an  answer  that  you  understand,  but 
give  him  a chance  to  show  you. 

Most  serious  hunters  are  not  too  concerned  with 
the  size  of  their  game  bags.  The  most  important  in- 
gredient of  their  hunt  is  the  closeness  that  they 
feel  with  the  natural  beauty  that  can  be  found 
while  engaged  in  their  sport. 

It’s  a good  feeling,  why  not  take  a chance  on 
it?— L.  James  Bashline. 
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Wild  Honey 

By  Albert  G.  Shimmel 


AMONG  the  ancient  skills  prac- 
ticed by  primitive  people,  only 
hunting  and  fishing  predated  the 
search  for  the  wild  bee’s  wealth.  Just 
how  man  first  acquired  his  taste  for 
.this  wholesome  sweet,  how  he  learned 
to  locate  the  hidden  hoard  and  how 
he  protected  himself  while  plundering 
the  treasure  we  can  only  guess.  But 
learn  he  did,  his  knowledge  dearly 
bought. 

The  honey  bee  came  to  America 
with  the  first  settlers.  Some  of  the 
(swarms  left  their  hives  for  a conveni- 
ent hollow  tree  and  preceded  the  pio- 
neers in  their  westward  march.  It 
furnished  an  important  product  in 
colonial  economy.  Their  only  source  of 
sweets  was  maple  sugar  and  wild 
honey.  Sugar  required  considerable 
time  and  effort  in  its  preparation  and 
|was  a seasonable  product.  Honey  must 
.be  sought.  Often  the  hunt  began  when 
the  bees  visited  the  tapped  trees  to 
gather  sugar  water  for  themselves.  The 
woodsman  found  it  easy  to  track  them 
through  the  leafless  woods.  He  located 
the  tree,  plugged  the  entrance  then 
sawed  the  trunk  above  and  below  the 
hollow.  The  “bee  gum”  was  carried 
^home  and  placed  with  the  others  at 
the  edge  of  the  clearing.  If  possible 
these  operations  were  carried  out  in 
[frosty  weather  when  the  bees  were 
sluggish.  Honey  was  harvested  in  the 
autumn  allowing  enough  to  remain  to 
carry  the  colony  through  the  winter. 


Honey  was  a necessity  to  the  pio- 
neer. Not  only  did  it  sweeten  his  corn 
bread  but  mixed  with  an  infusion  of 
wild  cherry  bark  it  was  his  sovereign 
remedy  for  respiratory  ailments.  He 
mixed  it  with  fish  oil  to  draw  bears  to 
his  log  deadfalls.  He  dehaired  a fawn- 
skin  then  painted  it  with  a mixture  of 
honey  and  white  of  an  egg  to  make 
parchment.  This  product  was  a pass- 
able substitute  for  window  glass  or  an 
almost  indestructible  base  on  which 
important  documents  were  written. 

A fermented  mixture  of  honey, 
water  and  various  wild  flavorings  was 
known  as  mead.  This  powerful  in- 
toxicant was  easily  concocted  from 
available  ingredients.  The  recipe  came 
with  the  colonists  from  England  where 
its  origin  is  lost  in  the  dim  history  of 
the  Saxons.  In  the  colonies  it  served 
to  lighten  the  labor  of  log  rolling,  in- 
crease the  merriment  at  a square 
dance  and  sharpen  (?)  the  woodsman’s 
eye  at  a turkey  shoot. 

What  is  honey?  It  is  the  concen- 
trated nectar  of  fragrant  flowers  proc- 
essed and  evaporated  by  the  bees 
until  it  becomes  a heavy  viscid  sweet. 
During  the  process  certain  chemical 
changes  take  place  until  we  could 
almost  say  it  is  pre-digested.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  energy  foods.  It  contains 
many  complex  carbohydrates  similar 
to  fruit  and  grape  sugars.  It  differs 
from  other  sweets  including  cane 
sugar  in  that  it  contains  mineral  salts 
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and  vitamins.  It  is  easily  assimilated 
and  is  therefore  often  included  in 
baby’s  formulas  and  in  special  diets 
for  invalids. 

Why  expend  so  much  time  and 
energy  hunting  bees  when  honey  can 
be  purchased  at  the  nearest  super- 
market without  risk  of  painful  stings 
and  backbreaking  labor?  Bee  hunting 
is  a complex  sport,  challenging  even 
the  experts.  It  is  a gamble,  a search 
for  hidden  treasure  and  the  practice  of 
woodcraft  all  combined.  There  is  just 
enough  danger  to  give  spice  to  the 
adventure.  The  rewards  may  be  small 
or  great  as  if  the  Goddess-of-Luck 


AFTER  MARKING  a worker  bee  lightly 
with  flour,  a good  eye  can  follow  him 
back  to  the  hive. 

were  peeping  over  your  shoulder, 
calling  the  turns. 

To  some  the  finding  of  the  tree  is 
enough.  Others  complete  the  project 
and  carry  home  the  treasure. 

The  country  boy  and  the  gourmet 
will  both  agree  that  there  is  a differ- 
ence between  honey  from  the  domes- 
tic hive  and  that  cut  from  a tree.  Wild 
honey,  seasoned  in  the  wood,  has  a 
subtle  tang  that  sets  it  apart. 


In  color  it  ranges  from  a watery 
clearness  to  nearly  black.  The  light 
honey  is  gathered  from  the  late  fall 
flowers  while  the  dark  honey  is 
gathered  from  buckwheat  and  clover. 
The  differences  in  aroma  and  flavor 
are  delicate  and  very  much  appreci- 
ated by  the  connoisseur  as  are  vintage 
wines. 


eye 
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Equipment  for  bee  hunting  is  easily 
improvised.  A box,  four  by  six  inches 
with  removable  top  and  bottom  pref- 
erably the  sliding  type.  A small  shelf 
in  the  box  to  which  is  fastened  a bit 
of  empty  comb.  A bottle  of  bait  made 
by  mixing  honey  with  twice  its  volume 
of  water  or  if  honey  is  not  available 
dilute  sugar  water  mixed  with  a bit  of 
oil  of  anise  or  better  still  oil  of 
bergamot.  A medicine  dropper  will 
simplify  the  filling  of  the  empty  cells. 
A staff  with  a sharp  point  that  can  be 
pushed  into  the  ground  and  a board 
fastened  to  the  top  that  is  large 
enough  to  hold  the  bait  box.  A good 
pair  of  binoculars  are  helpful  but  not 
absolutely  necessary.  A small  quantity 
of  flour  and  a camel’s  hair  brush 
complete  the  equipment.  For  comfort 
I like  to  carry  a small  folding  stool. 


era 


Dusting  Bees 

Find  where  bees  are  working,  pref- 
erably at  least  a mile  from  the  nearest 
known  hive.  Capture  a bee  or  two 
by  placing  the  box  over  them  and 
closing  the  bottom  slide.  A few  cells 
of  the  comb  having  been  previously 
filled  with  bait  will  tempt  their  greed. 
Give  them  a minute  or  two  to  re- 
cover from  their  fright,  open  the  top 
cover  of  the  box  and  set  it  on  the 
staff.  Dust  each  bee  with  bit  of  the 
flour  to  serve  as  identification.  If  the 
brush  is  used  gently  for  this  purpose 
the  bee  will  not  be  disturbed.  Sit 
down  in  such  a position  as  to  bring 
the  box  into  silhouette  against  the 
sky.  In  a few  seconds  the  bee  will  rise 
with  its  load  and  swing  in  a wide 
circle  to  fix  the  location  of  the  box. 
The  circles  will  decrease  in  size  as 
the  bee  gains  altitude.  It  takes  a good 
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eye  to  follow  its  flight  as  it  darts  away 
in  a line  for  home.  It  takes  about  five 
minutes  for  a bee  to  fly  a mile.  It  is 
at  the  hive  about  two  or  three  minutes 
then  returns  at  about  the  same  speed. 
After  a trip  or  two  others  of  the 
colony  will  follow.  Soon  there  will  be 
a well  established  line.  By  timing  the 
marked  bee  the  distance  to  the  tree 
can  be  accurately  calculated. 

At  this  point  two  different  methods 
can  be  followed.  You  can  capture  a 
number  of  bees  and  move  them  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  down  the  line  be- 
fore liberating  them.  In  this  way  a 
new  station  to  which  the  bees  will 
return  is  established.  The  alternative 
is  to  move  your  bees  several  hundred 
yards  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  first 
station.  By  triangulation  the  approxi- 
mate location  of  the  tree  is  estab- 
lished. It  all  sounds  easy  but  like  many 
other  simple  theories  the  practice  is 
complicated  by  variations. 

Bees  Don't  Like  Water 

Bees  do  not  care  to  fly  over  large 
bodies  of  water  and  generally  veer 
around  them.  They  prefer  to  fly  over 
tall  timber  rather  than  through  it. 
Finding  a tree  in  old  timber  is  difficult 
because  the  openings  are  rather  high 
and  are  hidden  by  foliage  in  live  trees. 
Many  times  the  bait  will  be  visited  by 
bees  from  different  colonies.  This  com- 
plicates the  establishment  of  a strong 
line  that  can  be  easily  followed. 

Bee  hunting  is  dependent  on  the 
weather.  Fine  clear  days  that  are 
windless  are  rather  rare  during  the 
seasons  when  bee  hunting  is  at  its 
best.  Bees  detest  wind  and  even  if 
they  can  be  located  their  flight  is 
erratic  and  hard  to  follow.  Before  the 
leaves  are  out  in  the  spring  and  after 
the  heavy  frosts  in  the  fall  are  the 
seasons  when  bees  respond  to  bait 
most  readily. 

When  the  general  location  of  a tree 
is  known  the  task  of  pinpointing  its 
location  begins  in  earnest.  In  early 
spring,  especially  if  snow  remains 
about  the  trees  the  task  is  simplified. 


Stains  and  dead  bees  are  dropped 
when  the  insects  make  their  cleansing 
flight  and  remove  the  debris  that  has 
accumulated  during  the  winter.  Bees 
become  moderately  active  even  dur- 
ing the  balmy  days  of  midwinter.  A 
bee  hunter  watches  for  dead  bees  on 
the  snow  and  listens  for  the  humming 
of  their  flight.  Incidentally  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  droning  hum 
of  a bee  going  peacefully  about  its 
work  and  the  high-pitched  whine  of 
one  that  is  angry. 

When  the  honey  flow  is  at  its  height 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  smell  the 
odor  of  a tree  at  some  distance.  A sus- 


•vum 


DEAD  BEES  on  the  snow  are  a sure  in- 
dication of  a hive  nearby.  At  times  you 
can  smell  the  honey. 

pected  swarm  can  sometimes  be  lo- 
cated by  pressing  the  ear  close  to  the 
tree.  The  humming  wings  of  hundreds 
of  bees  as  they  keep  the  air  circulating 
is  quite  audible. 

Having  found  the  tree  and  obtained 
permission  of  the  owner  you  are  now 
ready  for  the  wars.  The  campaign  is 
generally  conducted  in  autumn  dur- 
ing a cool  evening.  The  stores  of 
honey  are  then  greatest  and  the  bees 
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are  less  active  when  it  is  chilly.  Pro- 
tect yourself  with  stout  clothing,  a 
veil  and  gauntlets.  Be  certain  that  all 
trouser  and  sleeve  openings  are  secure 
against  invasion. 

A saw,  an  axe,  a pair  of  wedges,  a 
smoker  and  containers  to  carry  home 
the  loot  are  the  essentials.  I would 
also  include  a hive  in  which  to  place 
the  colony.  Bees  are  valuable  pollina- 
tors and  should  not  be  destroyed. 

Drop  the  tree  as  softly  as  possible. 
Light  the  smoker  and  keep  it  handy. 
A few  puffs  of  smoke  will  assist  in 
controlling  the  bees.  Saw  into  the  tree 
both  above  and  below  the  opening 
then  split  out  the  block  between  using 
your  wedges.  When  this  block  is  re- 
moved the  real  work  begins. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cells  within 
the  hive.  Those  that  contain  brood  or 
young  bees  generally  have  domed  caps 
that  are  yellow  or  dark  ocher  in  color. 
The  honey  cells  are  flat  across  the  top 
and  generally  very  light  in  color. 
Transfer  the  brood  comb  to  a new 
hive.  Among  the  brood  comb  you  will 
find  a cluster  of  bees  with  the  queen 
at  the  center.  She  is  much  larger  than 
the  workers.  Remove  the  combs  con- 
taining the  queen  and  place  them  in 
the  new  hive.  As  each  comb  is  lifted 
the  clinging  bees  can  be  brushed 


BEES  CAN  SOMETIMES  be  persuaded 
to  leave  their  wild  home  and  enter  a 
hive  by  gentle  smoking. 


REQUIRED  TOOLS  FOR  the  bee  catcher 
are  saw,  axe,  wedges  and  a smoker. 

gently  into  the  hive.  A soft  brush  is 
an  excellent  tool  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  hive  is  placed  with  the  en- 
trance close  to  opening  in  the  tree,  the 
bees  can  be  persuaded  by  gentle  smok- 
ing to  enter  the  hive.  Here  they  will 
cluster  around  the  queen.  If  the  hive 
is  carried  home  it  will  only  be  a few 
days  before  the  swarm  becomes  per- 
fectly acclimated. 

Returning  enough  honey  to  the  hive 
to  carry  them  through  the  winter  falls 
more  properly  in  the  realm  of  bee- 
keeping than  in  the  scope  of  this 
article.  Information  can  be  obtained 
from  your  County  Agricultural  Agent. 

It  is  almost  a certainty  that  you  will 
collect  at  least  one  sting  in  the  process 
of  robbing  the  bees.  This  may  be 
poetic  justice  but  the  remedy  is  at 
hand.  A dab  of  honey  on  the  sting 
will  ease  the  pain  and  neutralize  the 
venom. 

I remember  in  my  impetuous  days 
that  I was  so  eager  to  taste  the  plun- 
dered sweets  that  I failed  to  see  the 
bee  that  was  attached  to  the  comb. 
For  several  days  after  the  experience 
I was  the  butt  of  some  of  my  com- 
panions’ wit.  ...  I suspect  that  the 
expression  “big  lip”  was  first  coined 
from  the  sad  experience  of  a bee 
hunter. 
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Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue , III 

THE  SIZE  OF  THE  areas  occupied  by  wintering  flocks  of  pheasants  changes  with 
weather  conditions.  Deep  snow  will  force  pheasants  to  roost,  rest  and  feed  in  a 
small  area. 


Pheasants  Play  "Concentration" 

By  Fred  E.  Hartman 
Biologist,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


DURING  the  winter  months  ring- 
necks  bear  out  the  old  adage, 
“Birds  of  a feather  flock  together,”  be- 
cause concentrations  numbering  from 
a dozen  to  several  hundred  individuals 
are  a common  sight  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania’s primary  pheasant  range.  The 
size  of  the  areas  occupied  by  these 
overwintering  flocks  expands  and  con- 
tracts with  changes  in  weather  con- 
ditions. Periods  of  deep  drifting  snow 
and  low  temperatures  are  character- 
ized by  very  limited  movement.  On 
such  occasions  a flock  of  pheasants 
will  roost,  rest,  and  feed  for  days  at  a 
time  in  a comparatively  small  well- 
defined  concentration  point.  On  the 


other  hand,  a warming  trend  reverses 
the  procedure  and  the  birds  cover 
larger  areas  in  the  course  of  their 
daily  activities. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
primary  ringneck  range  is  under  in- 
tense cultivation,  winter  cover  is  at  a 
premium.  Such  protection  is  usually 
found  in  woodlots  and  brushy  areas, 
and  is  utilized  whether  it  is  on  a hill- 
top, hillside  or  ravine.  There  appears 
to  be  a direct  relationship  between  the 
size  and  location  of  the  areas  affording 
protection  from  the  elements  and  the 
size  of  the  overwintering  pheasant 
population.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem, 
areas  of  dense  grasses  and  weeds  re- 
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Left  Photo  by  Alvin  E.  Staffer 
Right  Photo  by  L.  James  Bashline 

LITTLE  DIRECT  MANAGEMENT  has  been  tried  to  benefit  wintering  pheasants  in 
the  wild.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  to 
study  the  habits  of  pheasants  during  the  winter  months. 


ceive  little  midwinter  utilization. 

Trapping  and  observations  of 
banded  and  color  marked  birds  indi- 
cate that  some  of  our  wintering  sites 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  may  in- 
fluence the  pheasant  population  over 
an  area  of  2,000  acres.  Movements  up 
to  one  mile  to  and  from  these  concen- 
tration points  have  been  recorded.  It 
has  also  been  found  that  some  pheas- 
ants have  used  a particular  area  for 
three  successive  winters. 

Malnutrition  No  Problem 

The  natural  flocking  habits  of  pheas- 
ants which  are  particularly  noticeable 
during  periods  of  snow  cover  are 
often  misinterpreted  by  well-meaning 
sportsmen  and  nature  lovers  as  a sign 
that  the  birds  are  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation. Examinations  during  the  last 
five  winters  of  birds  found  dead  in 
the  wild  and  killed  on  highways  failed 
to  reveal  a single  instance  of  early 
advanced  stages  of  malnutrition.  Dur- 
ing winters  of  normal  snowfall  pheas- 
ants are  well  equipped  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  are  usually  able  to 
obtain  adequate  food  supplies.  Non- 
freezing  spring  seeps,  windswept 
slopes  and  sheltered  spots  afford  a 


variety  of  seeds,  nuts,  dried  berries, 
waste  grain  and  green  vegetation. 
Grasses  and  other  forms  of  vegetation 
that  remain  green  throughout  the  win- 
ter constitute  one  of  the  pheasant’s 
most  important  sources  of  food. 

Only  on  extremely  rare  cases  have 
heavy  snows  and  ice  storms  caused 
appreciable  mortality.  In  such  cases 
this  loss  can  be  attributed  to  suffo- 
cation rather  than  direct  starvation. 
Man’s  best  friend,  the  dog,  when  al- 
lowed to  roam  at  will  constitutes  the 
greatest  single  predacious  hazard  to 
our  wintering  pheasant  population. 

Little  direct  management  has  been 
knowingly  tried  to  benefit  wintering 
pheasants  in  the  wild.  An  effort  is 
currently  being  made,  through  mark- 
ing individuals  in  specific  certain  areas 
and  following  their  patterns,  flocking 
and  dispersal,  to  shed  additional  light 
on  the  subject. 

This  continuing  study,  as  part  of 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration 
Project  Number  W-64-R,  is  providing 
a challenging  opportunity  to  find  out 
to  what  extent  pheasant  numbers  can 
be  influenced  through  intensive  man- 
agement of  winter  habitat. 
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. . In  and  Out  of  the  Shadows 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue , III 

OPEN  CUTTINGS  IN  large  wooded  areas  can  create  improved  grouse  cover.  Grouse 
populations  are  directly  dependent  on  suitable  habitat. 


By  Ward  M.  Sharp 
Research  Biologist,  U.  S.  Forest  Service 


THE  ruffed  grouse,  sportiest  of  up- 
land game  birds  in  the  East,  has 
long  been  a favorite  of  the  hunter  who 
likes  to  match  his  shooting  ability  with 
the  explosive  flush  of  this  bird.  Point- 
ing dogs  add  to  the  thrill  and  pleasure 
of  the  sport. 

Cover  requirements  of  ruffed  grouse 
iin  early  days  were  not  clearly  docu- 
mented, but  historical  records  suggest 
that  it  was  a bird  of  the  woodland 


borders  and  the  open  grassy  areas 
with  scattered  trees  and  shrubs.  As 
man  began  to  cut  the  forests  and  cre- 
ate openings  for  agricultural  purposes 
the  amount  of  grouse  habitat  was 
greatly  increased.  Since  the  ruffed 
grouse  by  nature  is  a bird  of  the 
woods  edge,  it  cannot  successfully 
rear  its  chicks  in  the  shadows  beneath 
extensive,  unbroken,  forest  canopies. 

Favorable  range  conditions  were 
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temporarily  but  vastly  extended  in  the 
Appalachian  region  when  the  virgin 
forests  were  cut.  This  operation  cre- 
ated great  brush  covered  areas.  In 
addition,  forest  fires  and  other  dis- 
turbances resulting  from  early  timber 
operations,  including  also  abandon- 
ment of  marginal  farmlands  prior  to 
1910,  created  an  excellent  environment 
for  grouse.  Because  of  this  timber  re- 
moval over  vast  areas,  not  only  grouse, 
but  hares  and  woodland  cottontails 
became  abundant.  During  the  last 
40-60  years,  these  areas,  for  the  most 
part  have  matured  into  pole-timber 
forests.  In  the  process  of  developing 
into  this  stage,  the  leafy  treetops  cre- 
ated a light-proof  canopy.  The  elimi- 
nation of  sunlight  on  the  forest  floor 
in  turn  prevented  the  growth  of  the 
low  woody  ground  cover  so  necessary 
in  grouse  habitat.  Concurrent  with  the 
unfavorable  changes  in  habitat,  the 
grouse  population  declined.  Because 
of  dwindling  grouse  populations  in 
once  productive  coverts,  research  in 
basic  grouse  habitat  was  undertaken. 

The  study  area  used  in  this  investi- 
gation consisted  of  a 1,470-acre  tract 
of  pole-timber  forest  in  State  Game 
Lands  No.  176  in  Centre  County.  The 
area  was  divided  into  two  735-acre 
parcels.  One  was  subjected  to  habitat 


SPOT  CUTTINGS  WHICH  remove  the 
overhead  canopy  permit  sunlight  to  reach 
the  ground. 


management  while  the  other  unit  was 
retained  in  an  undisturbed  condition 
and  served  as  a check  area.  This  in- 
vestigation of  habitat  manipulation 
in  an  even-aged,  pole-timber  forest 
was  exploratory  in  nature.  No  previous 
studies  had  been  reported.  This  work 
was  similar  in  this  respect  to  S.  A. 
Liscinsky’s  studies  in  manipulating 
cover  for  woodcock  habitat  (Penn- 
sylvania GAME  NEWS  Series). 

Cooperative  Effort 

The  creation  of  small  clearings  was 
initiated  in  February,  1950,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  Clear-cuttings  ranging 
from  M acre  to  1 acre  in  size  were 
made  in  the  experimental  unit  at  the 
rate  of  12-18  per  year  through  1957. 
A total  of  131  openings  was  com- 
pleted. Boys  of  high  school  age 
from  the  Junior  Conservation  Camp 
chopped  about  20  of  these  openings 
during  the  period  of  the  study.  By 
1957,  small  clear-cuttings  comprised 
13.2  percent  of  the  735-acre  experi- 
mental tract.  Eighty  percent  ( 105 
clearings)  of  the  habitat  manipula- 
tions were  completed  by  March,  1955. 
Forty-two  percent  of  these  openings 
were  3-5  years  of  age  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1955  brood  season.  Cutting 
operations  created  small  islands  of 
grouse  habitat  throughout  the  pole- 
timber  forest.  Openings  were  located 
short  distances  from  each  other  so 
broods  could  utilize  several  clearings 
within  their  weekly  cruising  range. 
The  cuttings  removed  the  tree  canopy 
permitting  full  sunlight  to  reach  the 
ground.  Sunlight  stimulated  luxuriant 
growth  in  blueberries,  woodland  herbs, 
grasses,  sedges,  ferns  and  perennial 
wintergreens  such  as  teaberry.  Insect 
populations,  crickets  in  particular,  re- 
sponded to  these  favorable  niches. 
These  conditions  created  optimal 
brood  range  for  the  rearing  of  grouse 
chicks. 

In  the  years  of  the  grouse  study 
prior  to  any  habitat  improvement- 
1946  to  1950— there  was  no  clearly  de- 
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fined  pattern  of  brood  distribution  in 
the  1,470-acre  area.  On  an  average  10 
broods  per  season  used  it  during  the 
5-year  period  prior  to  1951.  Beginning 
in  1951,  a more  definite  pattern  of 
brood  distribution  occurred.  From 
1951  to  1955  the  annual  average  brood 
size  increased  to  18.6  chicks  with  a 
high  of  24  in  1955.  Of  this  average, 
16.0  broods  used  the  735-acre  portion 
under  habitat  manipulation  exclusively 
or  on  a part-time  basis.  The  brood  in- 
habiting the  closed-canopy,  unman- 
aged tract,  in  contrast,  remained  low. 
Censuses  in  this  unit  revealed  3,  2, 
2,  3 and  3 broods  each  year  respec- 
tively from  1951  to  1955,  and  even 
here,  each  brood  was  associated  with  a 
natural  opening. 

The  remaining  25  clearings  were 
made  in  1956  and  1957.  No  cuttings 
were  made  through  1958  to  1962.  Cut- 
; tings  created  from  March,  1950,  to 
March,  1954,  comprising  65  percent 
of  all  clear-cut  areas,  were  4 to  8 years 
of  age  during  the  1957  brood  season. 
During  the  last  7 years  of  the  12-year 
study,  the  brood  population  declined 
from  the  1951-55  average  of  18.8  per 
year.  An  annual  average  of  9 broods 
was  recorded  from  1956  to  1962.  And 
! there  was  an  average  of  7 broods  per 
i year  during  the  last  4 years  of  the 
investigation,  1959-62. 

"Hot  Spots"  Explained 

This  study  revealed  that  the  life 
; span  of  clear-cutting  for  grouse  broods 
received  optimal  use  for  7 to  8 years. 
The  most  productive  periods  are  the 
4th  and  5th  years  following  the  cut. 
This  regression  in  good  chick  rearing 
cover  explains  why  a hunters  favorite 
covert  remains  a “hot  spot ” for  only  a 
comparatively  few  years.  What  has 
happened  to  cause  forest  cuttings  to 
deteriorate  as  grouse  chick  rearing 
cover? 

The  forest  community  is  a complex 
living  organism.  When  the  trees  are 
cut  their  root  systems  continue  to  live 
and  send  up  abundant  sprout  growth. 
Tree  seedlings,  suppressed  by  the 


Photo  by  Esso  Farm  News 

THE  LIFE-SPAN  of  clear-cuttings  for 
grouse  is  7 to  8 years.  This  explains  the 
hunters'  "hot  spots." 

canopy  also  resurge  to  help  heal  the 
man-made  scar.  And  by  the  end  of  the 
7th  or  8th  year  following  clearing  a 
dense  sapling-stage  thicket  of  a new 
forest  is  on  its  way.  The  stump  sprout 
plus  the  young  tree  seedlings  form  a 
dense  canopy  near  the  ground.  The 
lush  vegetation,  present  in  recently 
made  clearings  and  the  favored  foods 
of  grouse  chicks,  are  now  suppressed 
or  eliminated  by  the  low  brush  cover. 
These  islands  of  brush,  after  7 or  8 
growing  seasons,  are  approaching  10 
feet  in  height.  Their  dense,  low  can- 
opy renders  them  of  little  value  to 
grouse  broods.  Chick  survival  drops 
drastically,  and  the  grouse  hunter  finds 
few  birds. 

The  study  revealed  that  cuttings  to 
improve  grouse  habitat  in  a pole-tim- 
ber forest  were  temporary  in  nature, 
that  the  life-span  of  clear-cuttings  for 
grouse  brood  use  was  7-8  years,  and 
that  resurgence  of  ground  vegetation 
of  high  quality  for  grouse  brood  use 
was  not  realized  in  each  of  the  131 
clearings  throughout  the  735-acre 
tract.  Man’s  development  or  manipu- 
lation of  an  optimum  grouse  brood 
range  presents  a challenge  because  our 
present  knowledge  of  introducing  and 
managing  native  grouse  food  plants  in 
the  ground-layer  vegetation  is  meager. 
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A CLOSE  UP  SKETCH  of  gray  stemmed 
dogwood  4 years  after  daylighting. 


We  learned  that  by  interspersing 
small  clearings  throughout  a 735-acre 
tract  of  potential  grouse  range  that 
the  operation  gives  a temporary  boost 
to  brood  survival,  but  that  growing  up 
of  these  small  clearings  occurred 
within  less  than  a decade.  Our  un- 
solved problem  is  to  develop  tech- 
niques that  will  prolong  and  enhance 
the  value  of  these  openings  as  brood 
ranges. 

Some  individuals  no  doubt  will  chal- 
lenge some  of  the  above  statements 
because  in  their  hunting  experience 


BLUEBERRIES  BLOOMED  and  fruited 
heavily  the  second  season  after  removal 
of  tree  canopy. 


they  have  found  grouse  in  dense 
thicket  coverts,  conifer  stands,  and 
even  in  pole-timber  forests.  Such  ob- 
servations of  course  are  established 
facts  and  cannot  be  disputed. 

What  one  must  realize  is  that  grouse 
have  two  seasonal  habitat  require- 
ments, ( 1 ) their  fall  and  winter  range, 
and  (2)  their  summer  brood  range. 
When  a good  brood  range  is  adjacent 
to  good  fall  and  winter  range  the 
young  of  the  year  remain  near  where 
they  were  reared  as  chicks,  but  if  the 
brood  range  is  some  distance  from 
good  fall  and  winter  range  the  popula- 
tion moves  to  the  latter.  This  move- 
ment occurs  in  the  early  fall  months. 

Grouse  Will  Travel 

Population  studies  revealed  that  9 
of  17  juvenile  grouse,  banded  in  the 
experimental  study  area  in  1955, 
moved  by  November  beyond  the  pe- 
riphery of  their  brood  range  into  for- 
est types  where  brood  habitat  was 
lacking.  Ten  juveniles,  representing 
59  percent  of  the  1955  band  returns 
were  from  birds  killed  1 mile  or  far- 
ther from  their  summer  brood  range. 
One  had  moved  2.13  miles,  one  4.5 
miles,  and  one  7.5  miles. 

Grouse  studies  in  Pennsylvania  re- 
vealed that  when  young-of-the-year 
attain  17  weeks  of  age  they  are  ca- 
pable of  completing  their  normal  life- 
span in  extensive  closed-canopy  for- 
ests. Their  mobility  enables  them  to 
locate  sufficient  food.  Adults  fly  from 
day  cover  to  feeding  grounds.  In  fall 
and  winter  they  fly  to  aspen  groves 
to  feed  on  buds,  or  they  may  fly  some 
distance  to  feed  in  grape  tangles. 
Grouse  chicks,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
relatively  immobile.  Their  welfare  de- 
pends upon  their  location  in  a habitat 
niche  where  food  is  sufficient  for  their 
survival. 

The  average  life-span  of  a ruffed 
grouse  is  less  than  2 years.  Since  their 
life-span  seldom  exceeds  4 years,  their 
numbers  must  be  rapidly  replaced  by 
ingress  of  subadults  from  brood  rear- 
ing habitats.  But  brood  rearing  areas 
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in  our  extensive  unbroken  closed- 
canopy  forests  are  limited  in  number, 
size  and  in  summer  food  production. 
Year  after  year,  broods  of  chicks  sub- 
jected to  these  conditions  are  destined 
to  succumb  to  the  shadows  of  doom— 
the  closed-canopy  forest  overhead. 
Therefore,  the  grouse  population  has 
declined,  birds  moved  by  the  gunner 
are  discouragingly  few,  hunting  suc- 
cess is  poor. 

In  spite  of  all  these  shortcomings, 
grouse  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  is  tops. 
This  state  offers  the  nimrod  a quantity 
and  quality  of  grouse  hunting  to  match 
any  state  in  the  nation.  Selected  our 
Official  State  Bird  in  1931,  the  ruffed 
grouse  represents  our  finest  offering  to 
the  bird  hunters  of  America. 

Editor’s  Note:  During  the  study  men- 
tioned in  this  article  the  author  served 
as  the  Unit  Leader  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Cooperative  Research  Unit.  He 
is  currently  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice assigned  as  Wildlife  Biologist  in 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  dividend  of 
grouse  management  is,  naturally,  grouse 
in  the  bag.  A fitting  symbol  for  a great 
hunting  state. 


A Sportsman's  Letter  to  His  Son 

TO  MY  SON: 

Yesterday  you  asked  permission  to  borrow  my  gun.  In  loaning  it  to  you, 
I only  wish  I could  convey  the  memories  that  this  faithful  old  friend  has 
given  me  for  more  than  a score  of  years. 

I wish  I could  loan  you  the  smell  of  the  duck  marshes  at  sunrise,  the 
color  of  the  dawn  stealing  down  the  mountain  valley.  I wish  I could  loan 
you  the  memories  of  silent  nights  camping  under  the  stars,  of  frosty  morning 
air  around  a warm  bed,  the  aroma  of  coffee  boiling  over  a hardwood  fire. 
I wish  I could  give  you  the  good  companionship  of  all  those  with  whom 
I’ve  been  privileged  to  share  the  great  outdoors. 

To  accompany  this  gun  you  should  also  have  memories  of  a faithful  setter 
over  whose  white  and  orange  back  I have  poured  number  eights  into  brown 
flashes  of  lightning  on  the  uplands  of  this  great  hunting  state. 

I never  used  my  gun  as  an  excuse  to  play  poker  or  to  drink.  Rather  it  has 
been  the  cause  of  my  enjoyment  of  a vast  treasure  of  nature’s  secrets,  and 
through  these,  a better  understanding  of  God. 

I commend  this  gun  to  you  in  that  same  spirit.  Rather  than  the  desire  to 
kill  alone,  may  it  lead  you  into  closer  communion  with  the  world  in  which 
you  live.  With  it,  may  you  experience  some  of  the  age-old  thrills  of  hunting 
which  will  make  you  stronger  physically  and  better  spiritually. 

YOUR  DAD 
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By  NED  SMITH- 
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EARLY  spring  battles  its  way  north- 
ward in  fits  and  starts,  advancing 
one  day,  retreating  the  next. 

Not  so  with  May.  By  the  time  she 
arrives  on  the  scene  there’s  little  for 
her  to  do  but  move  in,  like  an  army  of 
occupation.  Trees  leaf  out,  migrating 
songbirds  arrive  in  waves,  and  flowers 
burst  into  bloom  on  a relentlessly  ad- 
vancing front,  entering  our  own  state 
via  the  low-lying  southeastern  corner 
and  following  the  valleys  and  hillsides 
up  into  the  high  country.  Some  years 
nearly  a month  elapses  before  the  lofty 
Appalachians,  the  Allegheny  high- 
lands, and  the  northernmost  Poconos 
finally  experience  typical  May  weather 
and  the  occupation  is  completed. 

Both  elevation  and  latitude  affect 
May’s  timetable.  I recall  one  sunny 
day  we  fished  for  trout  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  Wyoming  County’s  Me- 
hoopany  Creek.  Back  home  the  Dau- 
phin County  woods  were  already 


shaded  by  new  foliage,  but  on  the 
Mehoopany  the  trees  were  still  bare, 
with  only  a hint  of  green.  Driving 
westward  on  the  Turnpike  one  day  I 
noticed  the  shadbush  in  bloom  on  the 
highlands  around  Somerset  a good 
three  weeks  after  it  had  blossomed 
back  home. 

There  is  local  variation  as  well.  If 
the  laurel  on  the  south  side  of  Berry’s 
Mountain  is  past  its  prime  when  I get 
around  to  taking  the  pictures  I want, 

I merely  drive  fifteen  miles  to  Broad 
Mountain.  There,  some  500  feet 
higher,  it  is  just  beginning  to  bloom. 

And  poke  shoots,  a favorite  wild 
green,  can  be  found  at  the  right  stage 
for  eating  over  a period  of  several 
weeks  within  a one-mile  radius.  Look 
for  the  first  crop  in  sunny  spots  in  the 
valley,  then  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountains  around  old  sawmills  and 
clearings.  Later  they  appear  low  on 
the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  and  ; 
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still  later  high  on  the  north  side  in  the 
shadiest  places  tolerated  by  the  plant. 

Thus  spring,  that  most  delectable 
season,  can  be  held  onto  for  a few 
additional  weeks,  and  knowing  woods- 
men can  reap  the  bonus  in  May  plea- 
sures, be  they  poke  shoots,  warblers, 
or  laurel. 

May  2:  The  largemouth  bass  are 
spawning  in  a pond  up  the  valley. 
Each  spawning  bed  has  been  swept 
clear  of  silt  by  a male,  who  now  fear- 
lessly guards  the  eggs.  One  fourteen- 
incher  hustled  a curious  newt  out  of 
there  while  we  watched,  charitably 
letting  the  wriggly  one  escape  with 
his  life. 

Two  days  ago  this  same  bass  took 
several  worms  from  the  fingers  of  one 
of  my  friends.  Today  any  fingers  that 
poke  about  the  nest  are  sharply  and 
repeatedly  butted.  The  females  are  no- 
where to  be  seen— their  responsibility 
ends  with  laying  the  eggs. 

May  3:  As  our  car  passed  a groundhog 
on  a steep  roadside  bank  near  Hazle- 
ton he  scrambled  up  into  the  top  of  a 
low  bush  to  have  a look  around.  I’ve 
occasionally  seen  these  fatsos  climb 
upright  trees,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  I’d  seen  one  use  a swaying  bush 
for  a lookout. 

May  5:  We  finally  located  the  killdeer 
nest,  a shallow  depression  in  the 
ground  scantily  lined  with  a few  bits 
of  broken  weed  stems.  It  contained 
four  pointed  eggs.  Judging  by  the  fe- 
male’s reluctance  to  stay  off  the  eggs 
I imagine  they  will  soon  hatch. 

May  7:  At  my  approach  the  killdeer 
limped  off  her  nest,  dragging  a 
“broken”  wing  and  trilling  piteously, 
while  the  male  winged  back  and  forth 
“killdee”-ing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  I 
soon  saw  the  reason  for  their  anxiety. 
There  were  four  newly  hatched  young 
in  the  nest  instinctively  hugging  the 
ground,  eyes  tightly  closed,  depending 
upon  their  disruptively  patterned  fuzz 
to  make  them  invisible.  They  were 


cute  rascals  with  ploverlike  bills  and 
ludicrously  large  feet  and  legs.  I took 
some  pictures  and  left.  They’ll  prob- 
ably be  gone  tomorrow. 

May  8:  This  afternoon  I set  up  a blind 
near  a log  on  Mahatango  Mountain 
where  I’ve  been  hearing  a grouse 
drumming.  On  the  way  home  I drove 
right  up  to  a handsome  cock  grouse 
strutting  in  the  middle  of  the  dirt 
road.  His  ruffs  were  raised  around  his 
head,  and  his  tail  was  spread  to  dis- 
play the  beautiful  markings.  Except 
for  an  occasional  haughty  shake  of  his 
ruffs  he  scarcely  moved,  and  when  he 
did  take  a step  it  was  with  the  im- 
perceptible speed  of  a minute  hand. 
I saw  no  hen,  but  one  was  probably 
in  the  vicinity. 
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May  10:  Picked  a mess  of  thick- 
stemmed morels  in  an  old  apple  or- 
chard today,  in  my  estimation  one  of 
the  best  flavored  of  all  wild  mush- 
rooms and  perfect  when  sauteed  in 
a little  butter.  The  less  delicately 
flavored  species  such  as  the  conic 
morels  are  good  when  split  and  stuffed 
with  the  same  hamburg  mixture  you’d 
use  to  stuff  green  peppers.  Smear  them 
generously  with  butter  and  bake  in  a 
cast-iron  skillet.  Lip-smackin’  good! 

May  12:  Walking  in  to  the  blind  today 
I flushed  the  cock  grouse,  but  after 
only  fifteen  minutes  in  the  blind  I 
heard  him  returning.  Instead  of  using 
the  original  drumming  log,  however, 
he  mounted  one  a little  farther  away. 
Apparently  he  didn’t  like  the  blind 
that  close. 

After  standing  motionless  for  sev- 
eral minutes  he  began  to  drum.  The 
first  beat  of  his  wings  was  silent,  the 
next  three  produced  the  usual  hollow 
thumps,  followed  by  a slight  pause. 
Then  he  began  the  slow,  thumping 
wingbeats,  gradually  accelerating  the 
tempo  until  they  blended  into  a 
muffled  roll.  Then  the  sound  abruptly 
stopped.  In  a little  while  he  drummed 
again,  and  before  I left  he  had  re- 
peated the  performance  eight  times. 
Few  authors  have  mentioned  the  in- 
troduction consisting  of  three  quick 
notes,  separated  from  the  rest  by  a 
noticeable  pause,  but  they  are  an  un- 
varying feature  of  every  drumming 
performance  I’ve  heard. 

May  13:  I must  have  a dash  of  pioneer 
blood  in  my  veins,  for  I thoroughly 
enjoy  collecting  and  eating  wild  plants. 
High  on  my  list  are  the  young  shoots 
of  pokeweed,  a plant  that  is  poisonous 
when  mature,  but  perfectly  harmless 
when  young.  The  shoots  should  be  no 
more  than  seven  or  eight  inches  high. 
We  strip  off  all  but  the  small  terminal 
leaves  and  cook  the  stems  like  aspara- 
gus. They  are  particularly  good  when 
made  with  a cheese  sauce  and  served 
on  toast. 


May  15:  The  trees  were  alive  with 
birds  today.  I was  on  top  of  the  moun- 
tain shortly  after  dawn,  watching  them 
moving  through  the  oaks  that  grew  on 
the  slope  below  me. 

Migrating  warblers  predominated, 
of  course,  and  I saw  about  a dozen 
species,  including  the  gorgeous  Black- 
burnian warbler,  the  Canada  warbler, 
with  its  black  necklace,  and  the  richly 
marked  black-throated  green.  Two 
bird  songs  were  standouts.  One  was 
the  endlessly  repetitive  preaching  of 
the  red-eyed  vireo,  the  other  was  the 
husky  caroling  of  the  brilliant  red  and 
black  male  scarlet  tanager.  I doubt 
that  I’ll  ever  get  used  to  seeing  the 
latter.  They  are  quite  common  sum- 


mer residents  in  our  forests,  but  the 
hundredth  one  is  as  incredibly  beauti- 
ful as  the  first. 

May  15:  The  watersnakes  are  enjoy- 
ing Lebo’s  pond  this  spring.  Today, 
several  were  busy  chasing  minnows 
beneath  the  scum  of  algae  and  floating 
vegetation  at  the  shallow  end,  their 
progress  revealed  by  twitching  aquatic 
plants  and  frantically  skipping  little 
fish.  Now  and  then  a periscopelike 
head  would  poke  through  the  film  for 
a quick  breather  and  a look  around, 
then  down  it  would  go  in  pursuit  of 
more  nourishment. 

I found  a husky  thirty-eight-inch 
watersnake  sleeping  off  a meal  be- 
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neath  a scrubby  willow,  and  couldn’t 
resist  the  urge  to  see  what  caused  the 
bulge  in  its  middle.  A postmortem 
revealed  a ten-inch  sucker! 

May  16:  While  walking  through  the 
woods  today  I was  startled  by  a 
whippoorwill  taking  off  in  typical 
silent,  batlike  flight.  Almost  between 
my  feet  I saw  the  bird’s  two  eggs— 
pearly  white  spotted  with  pale  brown, 
gray,  and  lavender.  They  were  laid 
directly  on  the  leaf-covered  ground, 
for  the  whippoorwill  makes  no  nest. 
The  bird  had  uttered  no  protest,  as 
they  usually  do,  but  a minute  later 
returned  to  perch  lengthwise  on  a 
fallen  sapling  and  watch  in  silence 
until  I left. 

May  26:  I hiked  across  the  mountain 
at  Woodside  Station  today,  and  found 
the  mountain  laurel  in  full  bloom  on 
the  south  side.  Along  the  run  east  of 
Shull’s  is  a patch  of  the  most  robust 


plants  to  be  found  in  this  locality—  ' m 
some  nearly  twenty  feet  high  with 
trunks  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  mountain 
laurel  in  bloom  will  agree  that  it  was 
an  excellent  choice  as  Pennsylvania’s 
State  Flower.  The  clusters  of  delicate 
white  to  pink  blooms  and  deep  pink, 
neatly  fluted  buds  surmounting  sprays 
of  shiny,  evergreen  leaves  make  it  one 
of  our  most  beautiful  native  shrubs. 

A close  look  at  a laurel  flower  will 
reveal  ten  stamens  bent  backward, 
each  with  its  tip— the  pohen-bearing 
anther— tucked  into  a little  pocket  in 
the  corolla.  The  first  touch  of  a visiting 
bee  will  dislodge  the  anther,  causing  it 
to  lash  forward  and  slap  the  insect 
with  a sticky  bit  of  pollen,  making 
him  an  unwitting  cross-pollenizing 
agent. 

The  leaves  of  the  mountain  laurel 
are  poisonous  to  livestock.  Deer  eat 
them  when  nothing  better  is  available, 
but  they  contain  practically  no  nour- 
ishment. Honey  made  from  the  nectar 
is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  humans. 

On  the  credit  side,  laurel  provides 
good  escape  cover  for  deer,  grouse, 
and  rabbits.  It  furnishes  excellent  nest- 
ing sites  for  indigo  hunters,  chestnut- 
sided warblers,  black-throated  blue 
warblers,  and  other  songbirds.  And  it 
produces  showy,  delicately-hued  flow- 
ers that  brighten  mountainsides  all 
over  Pennsylvania  from  mid-May  to 
late  June.  This  last  is  what  it  does 
best,  and  few  of  us  would  care  if  it 
did  nothing  else.  If  “beauty  is  its  own 
excuse  for  being”  then  surely  the 
mountain  laurel  needs  no  other  attri- 
butes. 
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Tests  of  roadside  menagerie  animals  that  died  suddenly  have  revealed 
negatives  of  instant  camera  film  in  their  stomachs.  Users  of  this  film  should 
make  certain  the  negatives  are  not  left  for  the  animals  to  eat. 
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“River  Rats” 


THE  RIVER  RATS  get  started  by  loading  up  boats  with  millet  seed. 
This  project  by  Game  Commission  personnel  has  proven  to  be  a big 
boost  for  Susquehanna  waterfowl. 


By  Robert  P.  Shaffer 
District  Game  Protector,  Juniata  County 


JAKE’S  a “River  Rat.”  Now  to  some- 
one who  has  never  spent  time  on 
the  Susquehanna  River  this  may  sound 
like  a very  gross  insult.  However,  in 
reality  it  is  a very  high  compliment. 
It  means  he  knows  most  rocks,  shal- 
lows, eel  weirs,  how  to  pole  a boat, 
where  the  big  bass  are,  and  where  the 
ducks  and  geese  are  most  likely  to 


drop  in  during  their  fall  visit  to  the 
broad  Susquehanna. 

Jacob  Sitlinger,  District  Game  Pro- 
tector of  Perry  County,  is  no  stranger 
to  the  river.  He  was  born  and  raised 
in  Dauphin  County  and  assigned  to 
Perry  County  after  graduating  from 
the  training  school  in  1960,  so  he  has 
always  had  access  to  the  river  and  has 
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AFTER  A DAY  of  sowing  millet  the 
river  rats  rest  up. 


made  many  of  his  sojourns  there.  Thus 
it  was  no  great  surprise  when  about 
five  years  ago  a nucleus  of  an  idea 
began  to  form  in  his  mind.  Now  “Jake” 
is  real  “dyed  in  the  wool”  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  and  placing  a few 
wood  duck  nesting  boxes  and  stock- 
ing mallards  in  the  river  helped,  but 
somehow  he  thought  more  should  be 
done  to  help  waterfowl. 

The  Susquehanna  with  its  myriad 
islands  and  numerous  mud  flats  and 
bars  looked  awful  barren  to  Jake  so 
back  in  1960  he  took  200  pounds  of 
Japanese  millet  and  with  the  help  of 
another  “river  rat”  who  is  also  a good 
Deputy,  Paul  Rice,  of  New  Bloom- 
field, went  out  to  several  mud  bars 
and  raked  in  this  millet  and  retired  to 
await  results.  They  weren’t  long  in 
waiting.  Within  14  days  the  millet  had 
grown  2 inches  and  further  checking 
showed  that  it  came  to  a nice  head 
and  furnished  real  good  feed  for  the 
wild  waterfowl  in  the  immediate  area. 

These  results  Jake  presented  to  the 
Southcentral  Division  Assistant  Land 
Manager  George  Burdick  and  his 
Supervisor  William  A.  Hodge.  They 


looked  it  over,  saw  it  was  a program 
with  merit  and  gave  the  “go-ahead.” 
The  next  year  the  crew  had  grown.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  help  with  the 
sowing  of  1,700  pounds  of  millet  on 
islands  reaching  up  to  the  Juniata  sec- 
tion of  the  Susquehanna.  The  only 
change  made  was  the  discovery  that 
equally  good  results  were  obtained 
from  broadcasting  the  grain  by  hand 
in  soft  mud  and  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  rake  it  in.  This  sped  up  the 
operation  considerably  and  covered 
more  areas  in  less  time. 

The  following  year  Game  Protector 
Ivan  Dodd  who  had  just  been  as- 
signed to  Snyder  County  and  himself 
another  “river  rat”  was  also  slogging 
along  in  the  mud  and  the  area  to  be 
sowed  stretched  from  Selinsgrove  to 
the  Clarks  Ferry  Bridge.  That  old 
river  is  wide  and  there  are  a pile  of 
islands  out  there  so  we  needed  a lot  of 
help.  Land  Managers  Harold  Rus- 
sell, of  Perry  County,  and  Raymond 
Holtzapple,  of  Snyder  County,  sent  in 
their  food  and  cover  corps  to  help. 
Members  Banks  Smith,  Jim  Geiswite, 
Paul  Rice  and  Guy  Morrison  all 
pitched  in  and  now  this  is  a yearly 
project  which  usually  starts  about  the 
4th  of  July. 

Old  sneakers  and  swimming  trunks 
and  lots  of  sunburn  lotion  are  the 

A TYPICAL  MUD  FLAT  gets  the  treat- 
ment from  Paul  Rice,  New  Bloomfield 
sportsman. 
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dress  uniform  of  the  day.  Canoes  are 
used  to  ferry  the  100-lb.  bags  of 
millet  over  the  maze  of  islands.  Foot- 
slogging  through  the  mud  and  water 
is  the  way  to  get  the  job  done. 

With  black,  slimy,  gooey  mud  up  to 
your  waist  and  a heavy  bag  of  grain 
tied  over  your  shoulder,  the  sun  beat- 
ing down  and  flies  and  mosquitoes 
chewing  away  does  not  seem  to  be  an 
ideal  way  to  spend  the  4th.  But  see- 
ing ducks  with  their  broods  helped 
brighten  the  day  somewhat. 

Deer,  snapping  turtles,  carp,  ducks, 
muskrat,  mink  and  all  types  of  wildlife 
are  observed  and  when  it  becomes  too 
hot  just  jump  out  of  the  canoe  and 
cool  off.  Three  men  to  a boat  are 
about  standard.  Each  island  has  one 
man  dispersed  along  each  side  and  the 
man  in  the  boat  floats  alongside  to 
feed  grain  to  the  sowers.  Early  hours 
help  beat  the  heat.  At  quitting  time 
maybe  a fishing  rod  is  brought  out  and 
we  make  a few  casts  for  bass.  Every 
trip  ends  up  with  some  sort  of  trea- 
sure, an  old  boat  oar,  a big  snapping 
turtle,  or  maybe  a few  arrowheads 
that  were  found  on  the  shores. 

To  sow  the  present  3,800  pounds  of 
millet  takes  about  five  days  and  covers 
all  the  aforementioned  area  of  about 
43  miles  of  river.  How  many  islands 
and  flats  are  sown  are  uncountable 
but  few  are  missed.  The  results  are 


there  to  be  seen  and  it  obviously 
makes  conditions  more  suitable  for 
migrating  waterfowl.  It’s  a lot  of  walk- 
ing, wading  and  sunburn  but  one  has 
only  to  go  to  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  see  a big  flock  of  mallards  or 
blacks  go  wheeling  overhead  and  all 


Photo  by  Karl  Maslowski 

SIGHTS  LIKE  THIS  make  the  millet 
project  worthwhile.  Mrs.  Wood  Duck  and 
family. 

of  a sudden  everything  seems  worth- 
while. 

Just  a little  thought,  a mud  flat, 
and  a handful  of  grain  will  bring 
considerable  accomplishment  and  sat- 
isfaction. Do  you  have  a river  nearby? 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Tentative  Dates  for  1966  Hunting  Seasons  Set  by  Came  Commission 

Tentative  opening  dates  for  the  1966  hunting  seasons  were  set  on  January 
7,  1966,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  at  their  meeting  in  Harrisburg. 

ARCHERY  DEER  Saturday,  October  1 

EARLY  SMALL  GAME  Saturday,  October  15 

GENERAL  SMALL  GAME  Saturday,  October  29 

BEAR  Monday,  November  21 

DEER,  ANTLERED  Monday,  November  28 

Commission  President  Cramer  pointed  out  that  official  dates,  length  of  hunt- 
ing seasons,  and  bag  limits  will  not  be  set  until  the  regular  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Commission  next  June. 
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By  Jim  Hayes 


LAST  December,  a deer  hunting 
friend  dropped  by  our  house  to 
visit.  I knew  that  he  had  been  hunting 
on  opening  day,  and  asked  if  he  had 
had  any  luck.  “Well,  you  know  how  it 
is,”  he  shrugged.  “I  only  go  to  observe 
tradition.  We  don’t  much  care  for 
venison  at  our  place.” 

After  he  left,  my  wife  approached 
me  with  a puzzled  expression.  “What 
did  he  mean,  they  don’t  care  for  veni- 
son at  their  place?  I happen  to  know 


WE  DIDN'T  SEE  a deer  all  day  long 
(they  never  left  the  car). 

that  his  wife  loves  venison.  You  should 
have  seen  her  grab  up  those  steaks  I 
offered  her  after  you  got  the  deer 
last  year!” 

So  I had  to  explain  to  her  that  what 
she  had  heard  my  friend  say,  and 
what  he  had  really  said— and  what  I 
understood  him  to  say— were  entirely 
different.  “What  he  was  really  saying,” 
I said,  “was  that  he  went  hunting  on 
opening  day,  and  he  didn’t  get  a 
buck.” 


By  far  the  most  important  aspect 
of  deer  hunting  is  not,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  knowing  which  end  of  the 
rifle  the  bullet  comes  out.  Neither  is  it 
knowing  what  a deer  looks  like,  or 
where  one  might  expect  to  encounter 
one.  The  really  downright  essential 
thing  is  being  able  to  talk  like  a deer 
hunter  and  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage. 

Many  people  have  the  idea  that 
deer  hunters  must  be  the  biggest  liars 
in  the  world.  This  is  simply  not  true. 
It’s  just  that  their  manner  of  speaking 
should  not  be  inteipreted  literally. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  when 
you  ask  a teen-age  daughter  when 
she’s  going  to  stop  watching  television 
and  start  on  the  homework,  and  she 
says,  “In  just  a minute”— what  she 
really  means  is  whenever  the  show  she 
is  watching  is  over.  That  may  be  a 
minute  or  an  hour. 

Cold,  Hard  Stare 

Or  let  us  say  that  you  have  been 
out  playing  poker  with  the  boys,  and 
you  arrive  home  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. Your  wife  gives  you  the  cold, 
hard  stare  and  grits  through  her  teeth, 
“Don’t  tell  me  where  you’ve  been!  I 
don’t  want  to  know  a thing  about  it!” 

What  is  she  really  saying?  She  is 
saying  that,  brother,  you  better  talk 
and  talk  fast— where  you’ve  been,  with 
whom,  how  much  you  won  (or  lost), 
why  you’re  so  late,  and  every  detail 
down  to  the  busted  straight  in  that 
last  hand. 

Deer  hunter  language  follows  some- 
what this  same  pattern.  At  the  dinner 
table,  when  a deer  hunter  says,  “Pass 
the  salt,”  it  means  that  he  would  like 
you  to  pass  him  the  salt.  But  when 
the  subject  is  deer  hunting,  what  he 
says  and  what  he  really  is  saying  may 
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TALK  LIKE 
A DEER 
HUNTER 

By  JIM  NAVES 


S DON'T  SEE  HOW  ! could  have  missed. 
I had  my  sights  right  on  him.  (He  played 
one-eyed  jacks  all  night.) 


be  two  entirely  different  things.  It 
takes  a practiced  ear  to  translate  these 
meanings  and  arrive  at  an  understand- 
ing of  what  has  been  communicated. 

Therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  wives, 
small  children,  non-hunting  bartend- 
ers, and  any  others  who  may  be  con- 
fused and  misled  by  their  deer  hunt- 
ing friends,  I have  prepared  a list  of 
some  typical  deer  hunter  expressions 
and  a literal  translation  of  what  they 
mean.  This  is  by  no  means  a complete 
list,  but  at  least  it  will  put  you  on  the 
right  track. 

“One  buck  with  itchy  antlers  can 
make  rubs  on  a lot  of  saplings.”  (He 
saw  a lot  of  buck  rubs,  but  he  didn’t 
get  a buck.) 

“I  didn’t  see  a single  deer.”  (He 
never  left  the  cabin.) 

“The  weather  wasn’t  right.”  (It  was 
either  sunny,  cloudy,  raining,  snow- 
ing, wet,  dry,  hot  or  cold.) 

“I  was  late  getting  into  the  woods.” 
(Five  minutes  after  seven.) 

“What!  Me  get  tired!  I could  go  all 
day!”  (He  has  a full  tank  of  gas,  a 
map  of  the  back  roads,  and  a jump 


seat.) 

“The  fog  was  so  thick  you  couldn’t 
have  seen  a deer  ten  feet  in  front  of 
you.”  (He  sat  up  playing  one-eyed 
jacks  until  four  in  the  morning.) 

“There  weren’t  enough  hunters  in 
the  woods  to  move  the  deer.”  (Less 
than  half  of  the  licensed  hunters  in 
Pennsylvania  were  hunting  in  his  im- 
mediate vicinity .) 

“It  only  takes  a few  doe  to  make  a 
lot  of  deer  trails.”  (He  saw  a lot  of 
deer  trails,  but  he  didn’t  get  a deer.) 

“The  brush  was  so  thick  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  get  a shot— 
anyway.”  (He  never  left  the  road.) 

“When  you’ve  killed  as  many  deer 
as  I have,  you  don’t  mind  missing  a 
year.”  (Like  1953,  1954,  1955,  1956, 
1957,  1958,  1959,  1960,  1961,  1962, 
1963,  1964  and  1965.) 

“If  it  had  been  me  picking  the  hunt- 
ing area,  I would  have  gone  some- 
place else.”  (Everybody  knows  that 
there  are  very  few  deer  in  Potter 
County.) 

“The  mountains  seemed  steeper 
than  I used  to  remember  them.”  (He 
hunted  in  the  valleys.) 

I DIDN'T  SEE  a deer  ail  day  (he  never 
left  the  cabin). 
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“I  could  have  got  a spike  buck,  but 
I was  waiting  for  a nice  rack.”  (He 
saw  a deer  that  might  have  been  a 
spike  buck  in  a dense  thicket  on  a 
ridge  two  miles  awaij.) 

“I  saw  the  biggest  buck  I’ve  ever 
seen  in  my  entire  life.”  (A  typical  four- 
point.) 

“He  was  running  at  full  speed.  My 
gosh,  you’ve  never  seen  a deer  cover- 
ing ground  like  that!”  (The  deer  was 
toalking.) 

“Two  hundred  yards  away.”  (Fifty 
yards.) 


“One  hundred  yards.”  (Point-blank 
range.) 

“I  don’t  see  how  I could  have 
missed.  I had  my  sights  right  on  him.” 
(He  sat  up  playing  one-eyed  jacks 
until  four  in  the  morning.”) 

My  last  offering  will  be  that  classic 
and  most  common  of  all  deer  hunting 
expressions : 

“It’s  sheer  luck,  a matter  of  being  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time.” 
(Everybody  got  a buck  but  him.) 

Like  I say,  that  gives  you  the  gen- 
eral idea! 


Do  You  Remember? 

1913-14 


Kinds 

Bear  

Deer,  male  with  horns  2 inches 

above  hair  

Elk  

English,  Mongolian,  Chinese  and 

Ring-necked  Pheasants  

Hare,  or  Rabbit  

Hungarian  Quail  

Plover,  Upland  or  Grass  

Quail,  commonly  called  Virginia 
Partridge  

Raccoon  

Ruffed  Grouse,  commonly  called 
Pheasant  

Shore  Birds  

Snipe,  Jack  or  Wilson  

Squirrel,  Fox,  Black  or  Gray 

Web-footed  Wild  Waterfowl  of 

all  kinds  

Wild  Turkey  

Woodcock  


Number  by  One  Person 

Unlimited  (Use  of  steel  traps  for- 
bidden)   

One  each  season  

Absolutely  protected  until  Novem- 
ber, 1921. 

Ten  in  1 day,  20  in  1 week  and  50 

in  1 season  

Ten  in  1 day  

Five  in  1 day,  20  in  1 week  and 

30  in  1 season  

Unlimited  __ 

Ten  in  1 day,  40  in  1 week  and  75 
in  1 season  

Unlimited  

Five  in  1 day,  20  in  1 week  and  50 
in  1 season  

Unlimited  

Unlimited  

Six  of  the  combined  kinds  in  1 day 

Unlimited  (Not  to  be  sold  between 

Jan.  1 and  Sept.  1)  

Closed  season  for  2 years 
Ten  in  1 day,  20  in  1 week  and  50 
in  1 season  


Open  Season 


October  1 to  January  1. 

November  10  to  November  25, 
both  days  inclusive. 


October  15  to  November  30, 
both  days  inclusive. 

November  1 to  December  31, 
both  days  inclusive. 

October  15)  to  November  30, 

both  days  inclusive. 

July  15  to  January  1. 

November  1 to  December  14, 

both  days  inclusive.  Not  to  be 
bought  or  sold,  no  difference 
where  killed. 

September  1 to  January  1. 

October  15  to  November  30, 

both  days  inclusive.  Not  to  be 
bought  or  sold,  no  difference 
where  killed. 

September  1 to  January  1. 

September  1 to  January  1. 

October  15  to  November  30, 

both  days  inclusive. 

September  1 to  April  10. 


October  15  to  November  30, 
both  days  inclusive.  Not  to  be 
bought  or  sold,  no  difference 
where  killed. 


Beavers,  wild  pigeons,  turtle  or  mourning  dove,  killdeer-plover,  blackbird,  must  not  be  killed  or  captured. 
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THE  DAY  STARTED  off  as  an  ordinary  one — but  it  sure  didn't  end  up  that  way.  lit 
The  author  with  trapping  gear.  U 


By  Ed  Sherlinski 

District  Game  Protector,  Columbia  County 


THE  day  started  off  as  an  ordinary 
one,  that  is,  as  ordinary  as  most 
Game  Protector’s  days.  It  was  my 
duty  on  this  June  morning  to  pick  up 
and  dispose  of  a deer  killed  during 
the  night  near  Berwick.  The  animal 
had  been  struck  by  a tractor  trailer 
rig  and  was  really  not  suitable  to  be 
delivered  to  a charitable  institution. 
With  animals  in  this  condition,  it  was 
my  usual  procedure  to  deposit  the 
deer  in  an  area  of  Game  Lands  No.  58, 
Columbia  County.  With  a large  num- 
ber of  road  kills  in  my  district,  this 
area  soon  became  the  graveyard  for 
many  deer  carcasses. 

While  transferring  the  remains  from 
my  auto  to  the  disposal  pit,  I noticed 
several  bits  of  bone  and  hair  strewn 
through  the  brush  in  the  adjacent 
area.  It  was  obvious  that  some  wild 
animal  was  using  the  pit,  too.  A check 
of  the  surrounding  terrain  quickly  re- 
vealed that  foxes  were  feasting  on  the 
venison.  Being  keenly  interested  in 
fox  trapping,  this  gave  me  a signal  to 
start  my  summer  fox  trapping  pro- 
gram. 

The  next  day,  I dug  out  the  fox 
traps  from  the  garage  and  the  other 
necessary  equipment.  Traps  were 
boiled,  and  the  stakes  and  trap  chains 
carefully  checked.  I was  now  ready  to 


match  wits  again  with  a cunning  fox. 

As  I traveled  the  Game  Lands  road 
which  led  to  the  pit  I met  Food  and  n 
Cover  Foreman  Herb  Thomas.  Herb  1 
informed  me  that  he  had  just  killed  i c 
two  large  rattlesnakes  in  the  field  near  P 
the  pit.  I have  all  the  respect  in  the 
world  for  a rattler  and  certainly  didn’t  Sl 
want  to  be  caught  unprepared.  I im- 
mediately replaced  the  solid  lead  bul- 
lets in  my  .38  revolver  with  special  j 1 
bird  shot  loads.  The  cartridges  had 
been  prepared  beforehand  for  the 
snake  situation  if  it  presented  itself. 

The  temperature  was  in  the  70’s  and  .! 
the  quietness  of  the  forest  area  was  t 
interrupted  only  occasionally  by  a 
songbird.  It  was  a beautiful  day,  a 
fine  one  to  start  fox  trapping.  I was 
now  ready  to  make  my  first  dirt  hole 
set  of  the  season.  I spotted  a good- 
looking  location  for  the  first  set  about 
30  feet  from  the  pit.  As  I knelt  down 
to  begin  setting  the  trap,  I suddenly 
had  that  uncertain  feeling  that  I was 
being  watched.  Shrugging  off  what  I 
thought  was  only  my  imagination  I 
began  to  drive  the  steel  stakes  at- 
tached to  the  trap  chain  into  the 
ground.  Suddenly  the  silence  was 
broken!  Two  huge  mongrel  dogs  snarl- 
ing and  growling  erupted  from  the 
brush  directly  behind  me! 
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I had  no  indication  what  was  about 
to  happen— there  was  no  warning.  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  The 
fierceness  of  the  attack  resembled  the 
famous  bear  charge  that  we  all  read 
about  so  often  in  the  outdoor  maga- 
zines. I felt  rooted  to  the  spot  and 
could  feel  the  hair  on  the  back  of  my 
neck  stiffen.  These  two  vicious  canines 
seemed  completely  sure  of  themselves, 
coming  at  me  as  though  I was  in- 
terrupting their  means  of  survival. 
Quickly  coming  out  of  the  sudden 
shock,  I made  the  fastest  draw  of  my 
life  and  fired  two  quick  shots  from 
my  bird  shot-loaded  pistol!  The  bird 
shot  struck  the  larger  dog,  making  him 
quickly  reverse  his  direction  and  he 
charged  off  into  the  brush.  Not  want- 
ing to  tackle  me  alone,  the  other  dog 
followed  him. 

It  had  been  a heart-stopping  mo- 
ment and  it  took  some  time  for  me  to 
quiet  myself  down.  The  situation 
could  have  been  disastrous  had  I not 
possessed  a pistol.  Now  I had  even 
bigger  game  to  trap  for.  As  I placed 
several  traps  around  the  dump  area 
the  two  dogs  followed  me,  growling 
and  snarling  but  keeping  50  to  75 
yards  away  in  the  brush. 

Return  Engagement 

Early  the  following  day,  I returned 
to  the  area,  this  time  armed  with  a 
.22  caliber  rifle.  My  first  trap  con- 
tained an  adult  female  gray  fox.  This 
fox,  however,  was  dead.  An  examina- 
tion proved  that  it  had  fought  a losing 
battle  for  its  life  with  another  animal. 
Large  teeth  marks  were  evident  on 
the  fox’s  back  and  around  its  neck. 
The  left  hind  leg  was  completely  tom 
off.  I was  sure  it  was  the  work  of  yes- 
terday’s attackers.  I reset  trap  1 and 
started  toward  the  field  which  con- 
tained traps  2 and  3.  Success  again!  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  I had  both 
dogs  held  fast.  I was  certainly  happy 
that  the  traps  were  in  good  condition 
and  that  I had  a good  leg  hold  on  the 
animals.  At  their  first  glimpse  of  me 
approaching  they  strained  and  tugged 
at  the  trap  chains,  not  to  escape  but 


to  attack  me  again!  A bullet  into  the 
head  of  each  one  insured  a quick  clean 
kill.  I was  glad  that  the  area  was  now 
rid  of  these  animals,  a hiker  or  small 
child  might  not  have  been  so  lucky. 

It  took  quite  an  effort  to  drag  both 
animals  to  a hole  near  the  deer  pit  for 
burial.  The  one  dog  weighed  approxi- 
mately 75  lbs.  and  the  other,  a female, 
weighed  nearly  50  lbs.  The  odor  rising 
from  both  animals  make  a skunk  seem 
like  a bed  of  roses.  Being  curious 
though,  I performed  a stomach  opera- 
tion to  determine  their  diet.  The  stom- 
achs of  both  dogs  contained  deer  hair, 


TRAPS  ARE  SET  HERE  by  Sherlinski 
for  the  wild  dogs. 


grouse  feathers  and  some  rabbit  hair. 
They  had  made  Game  Lands  No.  58 
their  happy  hunting  grounds.  When- 
ever sportsmen  or  farmers  complain 
about  dogs  running  wild,  this  experi- 
ence guarantees  that  I’ll  have  an  open 
ear  and  listen  intently.  On  many  occa- 
sions, armed  with  just  a stick,  I have 
rescued  deer  and  other  wild  animals 
and  birds  which  were  endangered  by 
dog  packs.  Never  again  will  I take 
“The  Dog  Without  a Home”  so  lightly. 

Experience  is  still  the  best  teacher. 


MA  Y,  1966 
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A COLLAR  TOR 
BRUIN 

By  DEL  AND  LOIS  KERR 


A True  Story  From  the  Past 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


By  Del  and  Lois  Kerr 


ADAM  KARNS  was  no  coward,  but 
the  tight-fingered  grip  of  fear 
was  nearly  squeezing  the  breath  out 
of  him.  The  former  woodsman,  lum- 
berman, and  now  guard  was  con- 
vinced his  life  was  about  to  come  to  a 
sudden  abrupt  end.  His  panic-swept 
mind  even  momentarily  envisioned  a 
rough-hewn  marker  with  the  simple 
inscription,  “Adam  Kams,  1812-1875.” 
He  shivered  involuntarily.  Cold 
drafts  blew  through  gaping  cracks  in 
the  patched  and  rickety  caboose.  But 
cold  as  he  was,  the  shadowy  form  of 
the  berserk  bear  just  outside  caused 
sweat  to  bum  his  eyes  and  drop  freely 
from  his  red  stubby  beard.  He  felt 
like  a tired  old  man,  much  older  than 
his  63  years.  His  hands  shook  now, 
but  once  they  were  steady  and  sure. 

In  earlier  days,  Adam  could  top  a 
tree  with  the  best  of  them.  In  fact, 
many  people  from  nearby  Corduroy 
(now  a ghost  town  in  Elk  County) 
claimed  that  no  one  could  match  the 
red-haired,  raw-boned  axeman  in 
much  of  anything.  But  that  all  came 
to  a grinding  halt  the  day  he  acci- 
dentally stepped  into  the  bone-man- 
gling, death-dealing  steel  jaws  of  a 
bear  trap!  He  could  walk  well  enough 
now  but  pain  was  a constant  com- 
panion. 

Out  of  loyalty,  the  logging  outfit 
gave  him  the  unglorified  title  of  Com- 
pany Guard.  However,  there  was  little 
to  do.  The  work  train  received  most  of 
Adam’s  attention.  Always  in  need  of 
repair,  it  broke  down  at  least  once  a 
week. 


If  the  outdated,  overworked  “scrap 
heap  on  wheels”  stopped  a reasonable 
distance  from  camp,  the  crew  would 
often  walk  in.  It  was  then  Adam’s  job 
to  ride  out  to  the  scene,  staying  with 
the  train  until  the  work  crew  arrived. 
That  was  usually  a day  or  two. 

The  horseback  ride  down  the  spur 
line  earlier  this  day  was  lonely  and 
uneventful.  It  was  the  first  time  Adam 
could  remember  not  seeing  a deer  or 
even  a rabbit  en  route.  At  dusk,  the 
woods  were  usually  alive  with  wild- 
life. The  full  moon  was  coming  up  big 
and  orange  over  the  treetops  when 
Adam  finally  sighted  the  silent  train 
ahead. 

Everything  Was  in  Order 

The  horse  and  rider  halted  by  the 
empty  cab.  “Blasted  engin’,”  Adam 
said.  “I’ll  be  glad  when  you  blow  up 
for  good!”  Everything  was  quiet  and 
peaceful.  He  urged  his  horse  on,  paus- 
ing at  each  flatcar  of  heavily  loaded 
hemlock  logs  to  inspect  the  tie-down 
chains.  Again,  everything  was  in  order. 

Adam  drew  his  rifle  from  the  saddle 
scabbard  and  began  to  dismount  by 
the  caboose.  Suddenly,  the  horse 
snorted  wildly  and  reared,  then  bolted 
off  down  the  line.  The  rider  was 
thrown  hard  to  the  ground.  His 
weapon  landed  some  ten  feet  beyond. 
Adam  got  up  slowly,  brushing  dirt 
from  his  clothes. 

Just  as  he  started  for  his  rifle,  he 
caught  a giant  blur  of  movement  be- 
hind him.  It  was  big,  and  barreling 
at  him  like  a runaway  locomotive. 
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Long  years  in  the  wilds  had  taught 
him  to  react  instinctively.  Diving  upon 
the  caboose  platform,  he  cleared  the 
door  inches  ahead  of  the  savage,  at- 
tacking black  bear! 

The  heavy  timber  serving  as  a door- 
lock  slammed  home,  but  that  was  little 
reassurance.  Adam  could  see  moon- 
light right  through  the  walls.  And  to 
make  matters  worse,  he  was  alone  and 
without  his  gun.  “What’s  wrong  with 
that  critter?”  Adam  said  aloud.  “Bears 
don’t  charge  people  for  no  reason  at 
all!”  Edging  quietly  toward  the  cracked 
window,  Adam  glanced  outside. 

Blue-white  iridescent  moonlight 
brilliantly  bathed  the  railbed  and 
tracks.  Community  groves  of  yellow 
birch,  black  cherry,  white  ash  and 
basswood  on  either  side  of  the  spur 
line  allowed  only  a suggestion  of  light 
to  filter  through  the  thatchlike  leaves. 
His  line  of  view  ended  at  the  edge  of 
the  giant  hemlock  forest.  The  trees 
appeared  only  as  black  silhouettes. 

Then  he  saw  it!  Not  the  biggest  bear 
he  could  remember,  but  plenty  big 
enough.  The  powerful  bruin  crossed 
the  railroad  tracks  directly  behind  the 
caboose  and  came  into  full  view.  It 
began  making  wailing,  almost  pain- 
like sounds. 

THE  RIFLE  SHOT  sounded  like  a boiler 
explosion  in  Adam's  ear. 


Sitting  down  on  its  haunches,  it  be- 
gan furiously  kicking  and  clawing  its 
massive  head  with  its  hind  foot.  Then 
it  sat  simply  quivering  and  shaking, 
making  deep-throated  huff,  huff 
sounds.  His  wet  nose  repeatedly 
wrinkled  back  into  a menacing  snark 
Twisting  his  head  sharply  from  side 
to  side,  the  bear  began  biting  at  thin 
air;  the  clack  of  its  teeth  sounding  like 
the  snap  of  a dead  hickory  limb! 

Adam  felt  a quick  seizure  of  fright. 
He  knew  at  once  the  beast  was  pain- 
crazed,  and  capable  of  most  anything. 
He  could  plainly  see  his  rifle  some  fif- 
teen feet  away.  “It  might  as  well  be 
fifteen  miles,”  Adam  whispered. 

Quickly,  the  bear  stood  almost  erect, 
testing  the  air.  It  then  disappeared  out 
of  sight  behind  the  caboose.  Adam 
breathed  a sigh  of  relief,  thinking  the 
animal  had  retreated  into  the  woods. 
Short  moments  later,  snorts  and  deep 
sniffs  sounded  like  a blast  of  steam 
against  the  caboose.  The  beast  was 
circling  the  confines  of  Adam’s  shelter, 
nosing  for  some  opening  to  get  at  his 
quarry! 

The  Boards  Were  Rotten 

The  thin  clapboard  siding  was  well 
past  the  point  of  repair.  It  had  been 
patched  until  considered  useless.  Now 
moonlight  flowed  through  the  rotten 
boards,  making  grotesque  designs  on 
the  caboose  floor.  If  the  bear  hooked 
his  powerful  claws  into  one  of  the 
many  large  cracks,  Adam  knew  he 
would  be  alone  no  longer! 

Sounds  of  gouging  wood  tied  an- 
other knot  of  fear  in  Adam’s  stomach. 
It  was  coming  from  the  opposite  side 
where  the  broken  window  had  been 
replaced  with  solid  planks.  If  the  bear 
stayed  on  that  side,  maybe  Adam 
could  reach  his  gun.  Then  the  terri- 
fying thought  occurred  that  the  rifle 
might  jam  after  its  fall. 

He  didn’t  have  long  to  ponder  the 
idea,  because  it  suddenly  became 
silent— a deafening,  ear-shattering  si- 
lence! He  could  be  anywhere,  Adam 
considered.  Or  has  he  left?  A minute 
passed,  two,  three.  Then,  a crash  like 
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a fallen  tree  erupted  above.  The  bear 
was  on  the  roof!  Claws  grated  and 
scraped  over  Adam’s  head.  Panic 
seized  the  lumberman  again.  He  hast- 
ily searched  the  darkness  for  an  axe,  a 
sledgehammer— anything  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on. 

Just  as  quickly,  the  noise  stopped. 
The  bear  leaped  off.  Adam  peered 
through  the  cracked  window  and  saw 
the  animal  walking  in  staggering 
circles.  The  beast  was  furiously  shak- 
ing its  head.  Silver  ropes  of  saliva 
flew  in  all  directions. 

The  bear  was  no  more  than  eight 
feet  from  the  window.  It  was  then  that 
Adam  noted  something  unusual.  A 
glint  of  steel  reflected  from  around 
the  bear’s  neck.  It  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  the  animal  was  wearing  a 
collar! 

The  old  man  began  to  feel  curi- 
ously at  ease.  Men  can  take  only  so 
much  fear  until  they  will  stand  up  to 
almost  anything,  almost  any  situation. 
He  began  to  feel  the  tingle  and  excite- 
ment of  the  hunter  instead  of  the  tor- 
ment of  the  hunted.  He  stood  his  full 
height,  something  he  hadn’t  done  in 
years. 

An  unholy  commotion  arose  from 
outside.  A small  beech  tree  along  the 
railbed  was  receiving  the  full  wrath 
of  the  bear’s  vengeance.  It  was  tom 
out  by  root,  mauled  and  broken.  The 
bear  was  on  his  back,  then  his  feet. 
Weeds  and  dust  flew,  clouding  the 
nightmarish  scene. 

Adam  released  the  doorlock  timber 
quietly.  He  edged  out  onto  the  plat- 
form. He  felt  no  pain  from  his  leg, 
his  hands  were  as  calm  as  when  he 
wielded  an  axe  years  ago.  His  gun  was 
there,  just  fifteen  feet  away.  Jammed 
or  not,  he  was  going  to  give  it  a try! 
The  savage  animal  was  now  another 
twenty  yards  distant,  just  on  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  It  was  absorbed  in  com- 
plete and  utter  destruction  of  the 
splintered  tree. 

Adam  slipped  silently  down  the 
steps.  Then  in  a mad,  headlong  dash, 
pounced  on  his  gun.  The  rifle  shot 


PANIC  SEIZED  the  lumberman.  The 
bear  was  on  the  roof! 


sounded  like  a boiler  explosion  in 
Adam’s  ear.  Again  and  again  he  shot. 
The  bear  was  down  and  still  but  the 
lumberman  fired  until  he  got  nothing 
but  metallic  clicks  from  the  weapon. 

When  the  sun  finally  rose  in  the 
morning,  Adam  inspected  the  carcass. 
“No  wonder  you  were  so  all-fired 
mean,”  Adam  said  sympathetically. 
Several  yellow-brown  teeth  were 
broken  off;  others  jutted  out  at  crazy 
angles.  Chunks  of  fur  had  been  tom 
out  on  both  sides  of  its  head.  Its  neck 
was  swollen,  almost  covering  the  metal 

ring- 

The  “Collar”  was  actually  a steel 
band— all  that  was  left  from  a wooden 
keg.  It  was  the  heartless  practice  of 
the  times  to  drive  spikes  diagonally 
into  the  upper  portion  of  a keg  and 
to  place  honey  in  the  bottom.  When 
the  bear  would  attempt  to  reach  the 
honey,  the  spikes  would  embed  deeply 
into  the  bear’s  neck  as  it  tried  to  with- 
draw its  head. 

Most  bears  died  a lingering,  tortur- 
ing death  of  thirst  and  starvation.  This 
one  had  evidently  broken  the  small 
barrel  against  something,  but  the  pain 
from  the  spikes  still  in  its  neck  had 
finally  driven  it  out  of  its  senses.  “Just 
one  thing  remains,”  said  Adam  bit- 
terly. “I’m  gonna’  find  the  fool  who 
set  that  keg!” 
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IF  YOU  WISH  to  test  your  patience  and 
•kill  as  a cameraman,  woodsman  and 
lunter,  go  photograph  a wild  turkey. 


TEXT  AND  PHOTOS 
!'!  BY  DON  SHINER 


k FAVORITE  TURKEY  food  is  beech- 
nuts. The  big  birds  will  scratch  up  a wide 
irea  to  find  them. 


AFTER  AN  ETERNITY  a 
range.  As  I snapped  its  | 


GO  SHOC 


jrkey  walked  into  camera 
Hy  moved  into  high  gear. 


X TURKEY 


with  A CAMERA 


i you’re  waiting  for  summer  to  unfold, 
ograph  a wild  turkey, 
redly,  this  isn’t  an  easy  task.  Turkeys 
lira  shy,  as  well  as  being  gun  shy.  They 
rng  the  most  elusive  creatures  in  the 
ir  more  wary  than  the  whitetail.  Their 
les,  acute  hearing  and  natural  suspicious 
turkeys  a real  match  for  the  most 
or  gunner  alike, 
pleading  yelps  from  a cedar  box  will 
bring  this  game  into  camera  range, 
for  a telephoto  portrait.  Not  only 
dting  snapshot  provide  an  outstand- 
to  frame  in  a den,  but  successful 
confidence  and  provides  excel- 
for  the  coming  gun  season. 

leaf-strewn  forest  floor  indicate  turkeys 


TURKEY  SEEKERS  head  into  the  tall 
timber  armed  with  cameras,  telephoto 
lens  and  cedar  box  yelpers. 


MANY  TYPES  of  turkey  calls  are  avail- 
able. This  one  is  the  circular  type  yelper. 
Striker  is  rotated  on  face  to  produce  a 
low  yelp. 


A Fluttering  Heart? 

GREENE  COUNTY- It  was  4 p.m., 
very  quiet  and  lonely  at  the  deer  stand 
where  the  hunter  patiently  waited  and 
daydreamed  those  1,001  thoughts. 
Suddenly  the  still  and  quiet  of  the 
forest  had  meaning  to  the  hunter  as 
he  felt  a rapid  vibration  at  his  chest. 


He  reached  ever  so  slowly  under  the 
heavy  clothes  to  feel  his  heart.  Years 
of  thoughts  flew  by  in  seconds.  Then 
the  nightmare  began  to  slow  as  his 
hand  covered  a shirt  pocket  that  con- 
tained a pocket  alarm  set  for  4 a.m. 
Paul  Voleheck,  of  Fredericktown,  will 
never  forget  those  few  short  moments. 
—District  Game  Protector  Theodore 
Vesloski,  Carmichaels. 

No  Overcoats  Either 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - Although 
I have  often  seen  summer  birds  in  the 
winter  such  as  robins  and  mourning 
doves  I was  very  surprised  in  Febru- 
ary  to  see  three  meadowlarks.  This  is 
the  only  instance  I have  ever  known  of 
their  staying  during  the  winter.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  A.  Dean  Rock- 
well, Sayre. 


Pretty  Rough  Diet 

BUTLER  COUNTY- Several  boys 
from  Boyers  noticed  in  their  car  head- 
lights one  night  recently  a red  fox 
that  was  acting  very  peculiar.  It  was 
running  in  circles  and  dashing  here 
and  there  as  if  it  could  not  decide 
where  it  wanted  to  go.  A probable 
answer  to  the  fox’s  dilemma  was  found 
a little  farther  up  the  road— a skunk. 
Apparently  the  fox’s  hunger  had  got- 
ten the  best  of  his  common  sense  and 
he  had  figured  on  the  skunk  for  an 
easy  meal.  The  skunk  had  caused  his 
eyes  to  water  even  more  than  his 
mouth.— District  Game  Protector  W. 
Ned  Weston,  Boyers. 

A Bunch  of  Bunnies 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  - During 
the  period  January  10  to  February  19, 
when  our  rabbit  trapping  program 
was  conducted  here  in  Allegheny 
County,  a grand  total  of  575  rabbits 
was  trapped  by  Deputy  Carl  Yingling 
of  Wexford  with  the  assistance  of  two 
Boy  Scout  troops  in  the  area.  There 
rabbits  were  all  trapped  from  com- 
plaint areas  and  released  on  land  open 
to  hunting.— District  Game  Protector 
James  W.  Way,  Coraopolis. 

Unwanted  Cats 

FOREST  COUNTY  - Every  year 
after  the  deer  hunters  go  back  to  the 
cities  and  in  the  late  summer  after  the 
campers  go  home,  the  woods  are 
blessed  with  unwanted  cats  that  they 
leave  behind  to  live  off  the  land.  These 
cats  attain  a huge  size  and  I believe 
more  fierce  than  the  native  wildcat 
and  do  more  harm  to  game  than  the 
foxes.— District  Game  Protector  Duane 
W.  Gross,  Marienville. 
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Beaver  Bonanza 

McKEAN  COUNTY— Beaver  being 
quite  scarce  in  this  district  most  trap- 
pers are  having  more  problems  than 
usual  in  getting  their  limit,  however 
one  trapper  delivered  to  me  the  car- 
cass of  a medium-sized  beaver  on 
Sunday  morning,  February  13,  1966. 
It  seems  that  he  had  set  his  traps  on 
Saturday  morning  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing he  had  a total  of  6 beavers.  Three 
had  drowned  and  someone  thinking 
he  was  doing  a favor  had  killed  the 
4th  one  in  the  trap.  The  other  two 
were  released  unhurt  except  for  their 
feelings.  According  to  this  trapper  it 
certainly  was  one  of  his  better  days.— 
District  Game  Protector  Robert  H. 
Myers,  Mt.  Jewett. 

Congratulations 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Troy  High 
School  FFA  students  again  placed 
winners  in  the  FFA  Wildlife  Habitat 
Improvement  Project.  They  dominated 
the  Northeast  Division  by  taking  all 
the  prizes  and  placed  a runner-up  in 
the  statewide  contest.  Congratulations 
to  all  the  winners  and  especially  to 
Sam  Davey,  Vo-Ag  teacher  at  Troy 
High  School.  Mr.  Davey  s interest  in 
conservation  on  the  farm  is  recognized 
each  year  when  one  or  more  of  his 
boys  makes  the  winners’  list  on  this 
Commission-sponsored  project.  — Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Richard  W.  Don- 
ahoe,  Troy. 

An  Impressive  Score 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  - At  the 
February  meeting  of  the  Somerset 
County  Sportsmen,  results  of  the 
Federation’s  1965  predator  control 
contest  were  announced;  during  1965 
affiliated  clubs  killed  a total  of  1,617 
crows,  27  great  horned  owls,  49  un- 
protected hawks,  497  foxes,  2 weasels, 
691  opossums,  275  skunks,  800  rac- 
coons, 257  black  snakes,  404  water 
snakes,  45  rattlesnakes  and  46  copper- 
head snakes.— District  Game  Protector 
Edward  W.  Cox,  Somerset. 


A Fish  Cat 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  - While 
transporting  farm  equipment  from 
Hoover’s  Island  through  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  below  Selinsgrove, 
Herbert  Thomas,  a member  of  the 
Food  and  Cover  Corps,  saw  what  he 
thought  might  be  a mink  swimming 
across  the  river  ahead  of  him.  After 
reaching  shore  the  animal  shook  itself 
and  headed  for  higher  ground.  Herb 
then  saw  that  it  was  a large  weasel. 
Continuing  on  his  journey  to  State 
Game  Lands  No.  226  near  Millville, 
he  passed  a farm  pond  and  observed 
a large  red  cat  sitting  at  the  water’s 


edge  with  a very  large  fish  in  its 
mouth  that  looked  like  a rainbow  trout 
that  was  still  alive.  This  same  cat 
has  since  been  observed  at  the  same 
pond  with  other  fish  in  its  grasp.  Who 
knows,  maybe  the  landowner  has 
found  a new  way  to  get  his  fish,  in  or 
out  of  season.— Land  Manager  William 
E.  Fulmer,  Bloomsburg. 

A Different  Skunk 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - One 
evening  while  coming  home  a skunk 
ran  across  the  road  in  front  of  me.  The 
white  stripe  on  each  side  ran  down  on 
the  hind  leg  and  had  black  spots  in 
it.  It  was  nice  to  see  one  with  a differ- 
ent coat,  but  I’d  just  as  soon  they 
change  perfume  instead.  — District 
Game  Protector  Guy  W.  Waldman. 
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Pheasants  in  Good  Shape 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  - Many 
pheasants  have  been  sighted  this 
spring  in  my  district.  Deputies  and 
sportsmen  report  seeing  many  pheas- 
ants throughout  my  district.  These 
birds  are  all  in  good  condition  and 
proves  that  these  birds  are  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves  regardless 
of  weather  conditions.— District  Game 
Protector  George  T.  Szilvasi,  Wash- 
ington. 

Horns  Stayed  On 

PIKE  COUNTY— Several  people  in 
various  parts  of  my  district  have  re- 
ported seeing  bucks  still  carrying  their 
antlers  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Daniel  S.  McPeek,  Matamoras. 


Glass  Dismissed 

PERRY  COUNTY— The  fifth  grade 
class  of  the  Ickesburg  School  had 
quite  a scare  in  late  January.  As  a 
geography  class  was  in  progress,  it 
sounded  as  if  a shotgun  had  exploded 
in  the  room  sending  some  of  the  boys 
under  the  seats.  A couple  of  stray  dogs 
in  a nearby  field  had  raised  up  a flock 
of  pheasants.  A pheasant  hen  came 
sailing  through  the  large  middle  win- 
dow with  a crash,  stunning  herself 
when  she  hit  the  back  of  a desk,  and 
falling  to  the  floor.  The  blind  was 
down,  which  saved  the  children  from 
being  cut  from  shattering  glass,  but 
flew  up  from  the  impact.  The  teacher, 
Mrs.  Dillman,  went  back  to  the  bird, 
put  her  hand  on  it  to  pick  it  up,  but  it 
had  regained  its  strength  and  flew 
back  out  the  same  hole  it  had  come 
in  with  only  a few  feathers  and  a 
broken  pane  to  show  for  evidence. 
Mrs.  Dillman  remarked  that  was  the 
end  of  the  geography  class.— District 
Game  Protector  Jacob  Sitlinger,  New- 
port. 


Where  Is  That  Shadow? 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - A 
week  to  the  day  I observed  the  pro- 
verbial groundhog  trying  to  observe 
his  shadow.  (A  week  late  that  is.) 
While  District  Game  Protector  Dorsey 
Smith  and  I were  on  patrol  we  ob- 
served what  we  believed  to  be  a fox 
stretched  out  on  a high  drift  about 
300  yards  away.  Closer  observation 
with  the  binoculars  revealed  it  to  be 
a large  groundhog  apparently  attempt- 
ing to  see  his  shadow.  P.S.  The  day 
was  too  overcast.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Eugene  F.  Utech,  Carlisle. 


An  Odd  Duck! 

WARREN  COUNTY -On  February 
22  while  servicing  wood  duck  nesting 
boxes  at  the  Akeley  Swamp,  I found 
a gray  phase  screech  owl  in  one  of  the 
boxes  when  I removed  the  cover.  I 
took  the  owl  from  the  box;  and  when 
it  was  liberated,  it  flew  about  100 
yards  and  promptly  darted  into  an- 
other nesting  box.  A short  time  later 
when  I removed  the  cover  from  this 
box,  I found  not  one,  but  two  screech 
owls  in  the  box.  The  box  also  con- 
tained the  whole  carcasses  of  three 
star-nosed  moles  and  two  field  mice 
as  well  as  the  remains  of  several  partly 
eaten  field  mice  and  white-footed 
mice.  These  findings  further  sub- 
stantiated my  belief  that  the  screech 
owl  is  surely  one  of  the  farmer’s  best 
friends.  — District  Game  Protector 
David  R.  Titus,  Warren. 
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Conservation  School 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY— Sportsmen 
of  the  county  are  looking  forward  to 
their  1966  Junior  Conservation  School. 
The  proposed  class  for  this  year  will 
be  selected  through  competitive  exams 
given  to  freshmen  and  sophomores 
from  any  county  school.  Students  se- 
lected will  attend  the  week-long  Jun- 
ior Conservation  School  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Lawrence  County  Coun- 
cil of  Conservation  Clubs. 

This  year’s  school  will  be  the  tenth 
annual  full-time  conservation  school 
with  “sleep  in”  facilities  for  the  young 
people  of  Lawrence  County.— District 
Game  Protector  Calvin  A.  Hooper,  Jr., 
New  Castle. 

Bag  Escapes 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - On  Satur- 
day, February  19,  Deputy  House- 
knecht  and  I picked  up  two  rabbits 
from  Bobby  Hart,  Commission  trap- 
per in  Nescopeck.  We  put  the  rabbits 
in  a burlap  bag  in  my  trunk.  We  came 
out  of  Hess’s  Restaurant  and  noticed 
a radiator  hose  leaking  and  I opened 
my  trunk  to  get  a screwdriver.  After 
the  repair  work,  I returned  to  my 
trunk  only  to  find  the  bag  gone  and 
then  we  saw  it  crossing  Main  Street. 
I grabbed  it  as  a passerby  asked  what 
was  in  the  bag.  I told  him  and  from 
the  look  on  his  face,  I doubt  if  he 
believed  me.— District  Game  Protector 
Robert  W.  Nolf,  Conyngham. 


Snow  Fleas,  Carl? 

FULTON  COUNTY- While  on  an 
investigation  with  Maryland  Warden 
Fiorita,  we  ran  across  what  appeared 
to  be  a train  of  pepper  or  fine  gun- 
powder on  the  snow.  The  train  was 
quite  dense,  six  inches  wide,  and  thirty 
feet  long.  Closer  examination  showed 
they  were  small  insects  or  mites.  Those 
in  shaded  areas  lay  dormant;  while 
those  in  the  sunshine  bounced  about 
in  the  manner  of  fleas. 

Neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  any- 
thing like  it,  and  I haven’t  been  able 
to  locate  them  in  any  insect  book.  If 
any  of  our  readers  can  identify  them, 
we  would  appreciate  it.  — District 
Game  Protector  Carl  E.  Jarrett,  Mc- 
Connellsburg. 

Bring  It  With  You 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - This 
looks  like  another  good  year  for  wild- 
life. I have  not  seen  or  heard  of  a deer 
that  died  of  starvation.  This  makes  the 
second  year  in  my  district.  I saw  a 
sign  on  a hunting  camp  that  may  be 
the  reason  why  some  of  the  hunters  in 
Pennsylvania  didn’t  get  their  buck  last 
year.  It  read  as  follows,  “IF  YOU 
WANT  A DEER,  BRING  IT  WITH 
YOU,  THE  DEER  AROUND  THIS 
CAMP  ARE  WILD,  AND  LIKE  TO 
PLAY  HARD  TO  GET.”  - District 
Game  Protector  Donald  E.  Benner, 
Luthersburg. 
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Quail  in  Fine  Shape 

Wildlife  came  through  the  recent 
blizzard  in  fine  shape.  Luckily  it  did 
not  last  long  enough  to  work  a hard- 
ship and  the  deep  snow  did  not  be- 
come crusted.  Quail  showed  up  in  fine 
shape  after  the  ground  was  mostly 
bare  of  snow.— Land  Manager  Harold 
E.  Russell,  New  Bloomfield. 

Oops — Sorry ! 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY- While  on 
duty  at  the  Game  Commission  Ex- 
hibit, Harrisburg  Outdoor  and  Sports- 
men Show,  Farm  Show  Building,  Har- 
risburg, I had  the  misfortune  to  make 
an  unforgivable  mistake— however,  a 
mistake  which  any  country  boy  would 
make.  An  individual  with  long,  brown, 
curly  hair  approached  me  and  asked 
to  purchase  the  bird  charts  that  were 
available.  After  giving  this  person  the 
charts  and  change  for  $5  I said, 
“Thank  you,  Ma’am.”  This  person 
quickly  spun  around  and  indignantly 
stated,  “I’m  a him  not  a her.”  (With 
the  teen-agers  today,  both  male  and 
female,  wearing  long  hair,  trousers, 
and  shoes  with  high  heels,  it’s  getting 
to  the  point  where  a person  can’t  tell 
the  bucks  from  the  does. ) One  person 
standing  by  and  witnessing  my  em- 
barrassment came  up  to  me  and  said, 
“That’s  the  first  time  I ever  saw  a 
Warden  with  his  mouth  open  and  yet 
lost  for  words.  —District  Game  Pro- 
tector Edward  F.  Sherlinski,  Mifflin- 
ville. 


Browse  Cutting  Helps 

BLAIR  COUNTY  - Several  years 
ago,  a nurseryman  in  this  district 
suffered  deer  damage  to  his  stock 
amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars 
during  the  deep  snows.  Commission 
personnel  at  that  time  conducted  a 
browse  cutting  operation  on  the  Game 
Lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This 
cutting  along  with  a breakup  in  the 
weather  alleviated  his  damage  some- 
what. Since  that  time,  he  has  been 
doing  similar  cuttings  on  his  holdings 
yearly.  These  areas  averaged  about  20 
acres  each  fall  and  winter.  Deer  dam- 
age during  this  time  has  been  very 
light.  This  past  fall,  this  man  received 
a serious  injury  at  work  and  has  not 
been  able  to  carry  on  his  usual  prac- 
tice. I received  a call  this  past  week 
and  examination  of  his  nursery  reveals 
a loss  of  approximately  1,000  ever- 
greens. Needless  to  say,  he  is  a firm 
believer  in  browse  cutting  to  control 
deer  damage.  — District  Game  Protec- 
tor Jack  L.  DeLong,  Roaring  Spring. 


A New  Cycle  Begins 

After  the  big  snow  during  the  first 
part  of  the  year  and  the  flood  water 
subsided,  the  wildlife  seemed  to  take 
on  a new  lease  in  life.  The  deer,  rab- 
bits, ringnecks,  squirrels  and  ground- 
hogs all  came  out  of  the  winter  cover 
and  started  a new  life  cycle.  It  is 
amazing  the  number  of  reports  that 
you  receive  of  small  game  that  sur- 
vived the  hunting  pressure  and  the 
winter.— Land  Manager  J.  Bradley  Mc- 
Gregor, Washington. 


Turkeys  Holding  Up  Well 

CLARION  COUNTY  - With  the 
mild  winter  the  turkeys  are  showing 
up  in  good  numbers.  With  a good 
hatching  spring,  we  should  have  a 
better  than  average  fall  population.— 
District  Game  Protector  Jack  M.  La- 
very,  Clarion. 
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TRAPPED  TURKEY  is  weighed  here 
by  Biologist  Arnold  Hayden.  Birds  are 
banded  for  future  identification. 

RESEARCH 


ACTIVITIES 


Photos  by  Keith  Hinman 

BAND  IS  ATTACHED  prior  to  release. 
Hunters  bagging  such  birds  are  requested 
to  report  the  kill  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 


HIDDEN  GUNS  fire  net  out  over  the 
startled  flock.  Winter  checks  are  made 
each  year  by  the  Game  Commission  Re- 
search Division  to  provide  needed  data 
for  turkey  management. 


THE  TRAP  HAS  been  sprung.  Seven  tur- 
keys were  netted  in  this  attempt.  These 
Tioga  County  turkeys  were  released  after 
weighing  and  examination  by  Game  Com- 
mission Biologists. 
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7tati&*tal  TOdcCU^c  ^ectewztioK  'r^eCd  30t& 
/ttuiccal  TtteetiHy  i«t 

MORE  than  300  of  the  nation’s  conservation  leaders,  including  official 
representatives  of  Federation  affiliates  in  49  states,  attended  the  30th 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  Meeting  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh Hilton  Hotel,  March  11-13,  all  meetings,  speeches,  and  other  sessions 
of  the  three-day  program  were  open  to  the  public. 

Judge  Louis  D.  McGregor,  of  Flint,  Mich.,  president  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  officially  opened  the  annual  meeting  and  introduced  Gov. 
William  W.  Scranton  who  officially  welcomed  the  delegates.  The  morning 
program  featured  a keynote  address  by  Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss  (Wis.) 
and  included  reports  of  the  Federation  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
executive  director.  William  E.  Towell,  executive  director  of  the  Missouri 
Conservation  Commission  and  president  of  the  International  Association  of 
Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners,  addressed  the  convention  Fri- 
day afternoon.  Following  his  speech,  various  working  committees  of  the 
Federation  held  separate  meetings.  Regional  Round  Table  discussions,  featuring 
panels  of  qualified  speakers,  centered  on  conservation  issues  and  problems  of 
regional  interest  in  the  East,  Northeast,  Southwest,  Midwest  and  West.  Each 
was  led  by  a Federation  field  representative,  with  some  of  the  Federation’s 
Regional  Directors  serving  as  moderators. 

The  Annual  National  Wildlife  Federation  President’s  Luncheon  was  held 
at  12  o’clock  noon  on  March  12.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
was  the  principal  speaker. 

AN  IMPRESSIVE  DISPLAY  of  club  insignia  was  on  display  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  in 
Pittsburgh  during  the  National  Wildlife  Federation's  30th  annual  meeting. 

Photo  hy  Thad  Bukowski 
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Left  Photo  by  Fred  Servey 
Right  Photo  by  Bob  Parlanuin 

THE  31ST  NORTH  AMERICAN  WILDLIFE  CONFERENCE  was  highlighted  by  a 
ceremony  commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  MIGRATORY  BIRD  TREATY. 
Accepting  a plate  block  of  the  stamps  from  Assistant  Postmaster  General  William 
M.  McMillan,  left,  is  Ira  Gabrielson,  president.  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  Stamp 
blocks  were  also  presented  at  right  to  Governor  William  W.  Scranton  and  Glenn  L. 
Bowers,  Executive  Director  of  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


North  American  Wildlife  Conference 


PITTSBURGH,  Pa.,  became  the 
temporary  conservation  capital  of 
the  country  in  mid-March  when  con- 
servationists from  the  U.  S.,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  other  countries  met  there 
for  the  31st  North  American  Wildlife 
and  Natural  Resources  Conference 
and  related  meetings.  Immediately 
preceding  the  international  confer- 
ence, which  was  held  March  14-16  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Hilton,  was  the  30th 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation. 

Held  each  year  in  a major  city,  the 
North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Resources  Conference  is  sponsored  by 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 
More  than  1,200  persons  attended 
this  year’s  conference. 

“Renewing  Our  Resources  Environ- 
ment” was  the  theme  of  this  year’s 
conference.  Themes  of  the  two  general 


sessions  were  “Cleansing  Air,  Water, 
and  Countryside”  and  “Meeting  Ur- 
banization and  Resource  Pressures.’ 
Foremost  authorities  spoke  on  air  and 
water  pollution,  natural  beauty,  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  planning,  and 
habitat  restoration.  More  than  40  bi- 
ologists and  technicians  reported  on 
research  findings  and  management 
programs  at  the  six  technical  sessions, 
two  of  which  were  held  on  each  of  the 
three  days  of  the  conference. 

Social  highlight  of  the  conference 
was  the  banquet  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  15.  Banquet  features  were  a 
brief  ceremony  officially  issuing  the 
new  5-cent  stamp  commemorating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  with  Canada,  conferral  of 
the  Leopold  Memorial  Award  Medal, 
and  the  introduction  of  distinguished 
guests  and  a top-talent  floor  show. 
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1965  ^>uc&  'Kid  Seta  Ttecv  ^ec&ici 


The  big  yearly  count  is  over,  and 
official  figures  released  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  recently 
have  established  a new  record  buck 
harvest.  A reported  kill  of  65,150  ant- 
lered deer  taken  during  the  1965  sea- 
sons exceeds  by  a wide  margin  the 
previous  all-time  high  of  49,254  bucks 
taken  in  1957.  The  34,638  antlerless 
deer  taken  brings  the  total  1965  har- 
vest to  99,788.  The  bow  and  arrow 
take  of  2,119  deer  is  included  in  this 
figure.  These  numbers  are  based  en- 
tirely on  big  game  report  cards  re- 
ceived by  the  Game  Commission  fol- 
lowing the  whitetail  seasons. 

Commenting  on  the  1965  figures, 
Game  Commission  Executive  Director 
Glenn  L.  Bowers  said,  “considering 
hunting  conditions,  the  antlerless  fig- 
ures are  about  what  we  expected. 
Those  of  us  who  were  out  those  two 
days  know  that  weather  and  visibility 
throughout  much  of  the  state  were 
very  poor.  We  had  anticipated  a 
higher  antlerless  harvest,  but  in  view 
of  the  bad  weather  we  are  pleased 
that  it  turned  out  as  it  did  ” 

Bowers  registered  some  surprise  in 
looking  over  the  buck  harvest  figures 
for  1965.  “While  we  anticipated  a 
record  breaking  buck  harvest,  the  re- 
ported kill  has  far  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations. It  is  apparent  that  in  addi- 
tion to  an  increased  harvest  there  was 
also  improvement  in  cooperation  by 
successful  hunters  in  reporting  their 
kills.  In  1964,  about  76  percent  of  the 
successful  deer  hunters  reported  their 
kills  as  required  by  law.  In  prior  years, 
only  about  70  percent  reported.  It 
looks  as  though  the  1965  reporting 
ratio  will  be  higher  and  we  appreci- 
ate the  hunters’  response  to  our  plea 
for  cooperation  in  reporting  their  kills. 
Several  weeks  will  be  required  to  de- 
termine the  1965  reporting  ratio.  At 
that  time  we  will  be  able  to  relate  the 
computed  actual  1965  harvest  of  deer.” 
Top  honors  for  bucks  harvested 


went  to  Centre  County  with  a re- 
ported kill  of  2,907.  Potter  County 
ranked  number  two  with  2,787.  In 
third  place  was  Huntingdon  with 
2,684.  Tied  for  fourth  position  were 
Clearfield  and  Lycoming  Counties 
with  a kill  of  2,596.  Other  counties 
which  harvested  in  excess  of  2,000 
bucks  were  Clinton  with  2,173,  Tioga 
2,013  and  Elk  with  2,003.  Potter 
County,  the  state’s  top  buck  producer 
for  four  consecutive  years,  while  drop- 
ping to  second  place,  did,  however, 
lead  the  state  in  the  total  harvest 
category  with  a combined  antlered 
and  antlerless  harvest  of  4,399. 

Report  cards  showed  that  51,035 
bucks  harvested  had  three  or  more 
points,  while  14,115  were  spikes. 

Examining  these  figures  Game  Com- 
mission Research  Chief  Harvey  Rob- 
erts said,  “looking  at  this  increase  in 
our  reported  buck  harvest  suggests  to 
us  that  we  did  receive  a higher  per- 
centage of  report  cards  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  However,  when 
we  add  this  reported  hunting  season 
kill  to  our  1965  deer  mortality  of 
24,498,  from  other  causes,  we  come 
up  with  a mighty  impressive  figure.” 
“Pennsylvania  continues  to  be  a top 
producer  of  venison,”  Roberts  con- 
tinued, “but  we  must  be  alert  to  the 
dangers  of  an  out-of-control  deer  sit- 
uation. As  food  conditions  are  chang- 
ing there  are  certain  shifts  in  the  deer 
population  centers.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary to  continually  reevaluate  the 
Pennsylvania  deer  management  pro- 
gram.” 

Concluding  Roberts  added,  “Penn- 
sylvania is  a unique  state— we  have 
high  deer  and  human  populations 
combined  with  an  ever  increasing  net- 
work of  highways.  It  is  entirely  for- 
seeable  that  some  different  deer  man- 
agement techniques  must  be  applied 
in  the  near  future  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  provide  top  quality  deer  hunting 
for  Pennsylvania  sportsmen.” 
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Photo  by  Keith  Hinman 

THE  BRIGHT  SUNSHINE  made  these  bears  think  that  spring  arrived  in  February. 
If  you  look  closely  you  will  spot  three  bears  in  this  brushy  den.  This  shot  was  taken 
in  northcentral  Pennsylvania. 


Bear  Kill  Tally  Completed;  347  Is  Final  Figure 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  announced  that  in  spite  of  the  un- 
cooperating attitude  of  the  weatherman,  Pennsylvania  bear  hunters  still  man- 
aged to  come  up  with  an  impressive  harvest  of  347  black  bears  during  the 
1965  season.  This  is  179  bruins  short  of  1964’s  take  of  526. 

Commenting  on  the  announcement,  Executive  Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers 
said,  “Prior  to  the  season  we  had  expected  a somewhat  larger  harvest.  Re- 
ported sightings  of  bears  and  the  number  of  bear  damage  complaints  caused 
us  to  believe  that  Pennsylvania  hunters  could  expect  a good  bear  season. 
Unfavorable  weather  conditions  did  not  bring  the  bear  hunters  out  in  force 
which  resulted  in  a lower  kill  figure.  We  re  convinced,”  Bowers  concluded, 
“that  we  had  and  still  do  have  a sizable  bear  population,  but  the  old  story 
of  being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  still  seems  to  be  the  bear 
hunter’s  biggest  problem.  ’ 

The  top  five  bear  producing  counties  during  the  1965  season  were  Lycom- 
ing, chalking  up  40;  Cameron  with  35;  Potter  34;  Elk  31;  Clinton  27. 

Complete  county  breakdown  of  bear  kills  can  be  seen  on  page  42  of 
this  issue. 


'Tfervaud  *7 y fee 

The  heart  of  a chickadee  registers  346  beats  per  minute  on  a hot  summer 
day,  increases  to  1,000  beats  per  minute  in  freezing  weather,  and  is  known 
to  beat  1,300  times  per  minute  in  times  of  alarm  or  excitement. 
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AG  Teachers  Take  Hunter  Safety  Instructor’s  Course 


(CONTINUING  with  its  hunter 
^ safety  program,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  recently  held  a 
hunter  safety  instructor’s  course  at 
Laurel  High  School  in  Lawrence 
County.  John  Behel,  Hunter  Safety 
Coordinator,  and  Bob  Parlaman,  Con- 
servation Education  Specialist  for  the 
Northwest  Division,  conducted  the 
course.  It  was  primarily  aimed  at  vo- 
cational agriculture  teachers  to  help 
them  coordinate  farm  activities  with 
safety  during  the  hunting  seasons. 
The  instruction  program  has  dropped 
fatalities  from  a high  of  72  in  1931 
when  a half  million  hunters  went  into 
the  field,  to  approximately  15  per  year 
with  over  one  million  hunters  now 
afield. 

Those  who  took  the  course  in- 
cluded William  C.  McCullough,  area 
agriculture  supervisor  of  Meadville, 
and  vo-ag  teachers  Don  Bigler  of 
Darlington,  John  Graham  of  Butler, 
William  Laugher  of  Mohawk,  Jacob 
McCurty  of  Moniteau  near  Butler, 
Edward  Meyer  of  New  Wilmington, 
and  Howard  Fox  of  Laurel. 

Others  included  Eli  Wiggins,  ad- 
visor for  farm  and  home  safety  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction;  Bill 
McKeown,  a hunter  of  New  Castle; 
Eugene  Hill,  high  school  principal  of 
Laurel  High;  and  teachers  John  Hale 
of  Laurel;  Ivan  Reimoll  and  Robert 
Ray,  both  of  Butler;  and  Lewis  Burell 
of  Franklin. 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 
To  Date: 

Instructors— 6,640 
Students— 86,069 
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HUNTER  SAFETY  instructor's  course  is 
presented  to  Lawrence  County  Vo-Ag 
teachers. 

NRA  HUNTER  SAFETY  Award  pre- 
sented to  Pennsylvania  was  admired  here 
by  Governor  Scranton,  Hunter  Safety  Co- 
ordinator John  Behel  and  Game  Com- 
mission Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers. 

Photo  hij  Ralph  Cady 
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Cinder  Beds  Lead  to 
N ightliawks 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  htj  the  Author 


DANNY  AND  HIS  DAD  walk  the  railroad  in  search  of  night- 
hawks  which  are  nesting  on  the  bare  cinders. 


DANNY’S  eyes  centered  on  the 
small,  round  marble  that  shone 
with  the  iridescence  of  a pearl  in  the 
otherwise  drab  bed  of  cinders.  It  was 
no  ordinary  marble.  He  reached  an 
outstretched  hand  to  pick  up  the  glis- 
tening object.  It  moved!  Then  a huge 
mouth  opened  and  gestured  menac- 
ingly. Feathers  ruffled.  Next  it  spread 
two  very  large  wings.  Danny  jolted 
in  surprise.  The  round  object  proved 
not  a marble,  but  the  eye  of  a strange 


bird,  with  plumage  so  perfectly  cam- 
ouflaged as  to  be  indiscernible  against 
the  dingy  cinders. 

The  strange  bird  limped  across  the 
cinders,  dragging  what  appeared  to  be 
a fractured  wing.  Danny  pursued  the 
crippled  bird  to  the  edge  of  the  bank. 
Then,  to  further  add  to  his  surprise, 
the  bird  suddenly  took  flight,  sailing 
away  with  perfect  ease,  despite  its 
broken  wing.  What  strange  bird  is 
this? 
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Time  was  mid-May.  The  place  cen- 
tered around  a railroad  track  running 
past  a small  pond  located  on  the  out- 
skirts of  town.  This  day,  as  was 
Danny’s  customary  after  school  habit, 
he  had  changed  into  play  attire  and 
dashed  down  the  railroad  tracks.  He 
intended  exploring  the  little  pond. 
Legend  told  of  Delaware  Indians 
beaching  canoes  in  the  pond  which 
once  formed  a lagoon  beside  the 
sprawling  Susquehanna  River.  The 
Indians  moved  their  village  into  this 
region  following  the  infamous  Walk- 
ing Purchase  in  the  early  18th  century. 
The  flats  surrounding  the  lagoon 
teemed  with  flint  implements.  Danny 
spent  many  hours,  as  did  older  town- 
folk,  searching  the  grounds  for  arrow 
points,  flint  spears  and  pottery  chips. 
A bit  of  luck  enabled  him  to  find  an 
occasional  flint  point. 

A Fascinating  Place 

The  pond  held  special  attractions 
for  him  too.  There  were  muskrats 
which  tunneled  ceaselessly  into  the 
soft  earthen  banks.  Wood  ducks  flew 
in  from  the  river.  At  dawn  and  at 
dusk,  raccoons  fished  the  backwaters 
for  frogs  and  minnows.  Besides  all  this 
wildlife  activity,  fat  pickerel  and  sun- 
fish  inhabited  the  pond.  Every  young- 
ster in  the  neighborhood,  including 
Danny,  tried  catching  these  scrappy 
pansters.  Of  special  interest  also  was 
the  stand  of  black  birch  which  af- 
forded sweet  twigs  to  chew  upon. 

Danny  ran  down  the  tracks  this  day 
as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him. 
Soon  he  became  out  of  breath,  so 
slowed  to  a more  leisurely  gait. 

Vegetation  everywhere  bloomed  in 
a myriad  of  blossoms.  The  sweet  scent 
made  him  want  to  breathe  deeply  to 
take  in  as  much  of  the  aromatic  air 
as  possible. 

F arther  en  route  he  encountered  two 
flickers  that  worked  over  an  old  rotted 
railroad  tie.  Closer  inspection  of  the 
rotted  wood  showed  the  flickers  were 
feasting  on  big  carpenter  ants  that 
swarmed  over  the  tie.  Here,  from  the 


comer  of  his  eye,  he  caught  sight  of  a 
small  shiny  object  lying  amidst  the 
drab  bed  of  cinders.  Believing  the 
sparkling  object  to  be  a shiny  marble, 
he  moved  toward  it  with  outstretched 
hands.  Suddenly  the  marble  moved.  A 
mouth  opened  menacingly.  Feathers 
ruffled.  It  spread  large  wings,  then 
fluttered  away  as  though  it  had  a 
broken  wing.  Danny  jolted  back  with 
surprise.  Thinking  the  bird  had  a 
broken  wing,  he  pursued  it  to  the 
edge  of  the  bank.  There  the  bird  made 


THE  NIGHTHAWK  HELD  her  position 
while  the  camera  clicked  a few  inches 
from  her  face. 


a remarkably  quick  recovery,  sailing 
away  on  two  perfectly  normal  wings. 

Though  the  incident  puzzled  him, 
Danny  quickly  dismissed  it  from  mind 
and  continued  toward  his  favorite 
pond.  In  the  course  of  the  next  hun- 
dred yards,  he  encountered  two  more 
birds  sitting  on  the  coarse  cinder  bed. 
Each  permitted  him  to  approach 
within  five  or  six  feet  before  they 
limped  away  with  seemingly  broken 
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wings.  Luring  him  sufficiently  far 
from  their  nesting  site,  the  birds  im- 
mediately spread  wings  and  sailed 
from  view.  What  of  these  strange 
birds?  Danny  finally  climbed  down 
the  railroad  bank  to  follow  a path 
that  led  directly  to  the  edge  of  the 
quiet  lagoon. 

That  evening,  at  home,  Danny  men- 
tioned the  unusual  incident  involving 
birds  so  well  camouflaged  as  to  be  in- 
discernible against  the  bed  of  gray- 
brown  cinders. 

“They’re  nighthawks,”  Father  said. 
“It’s  that  time  of  year  when  birds 
produce  eggs  and  raise  families. 
Nighthawks  dispense  with  the  for- 
mality of  building  nests.  Instead,  they 
lay  eggs  directly  on  the  ground.  The 
choice  site  is  a bed  of  coarse  gravel, 
cindered  surface  of  a flat  roof  build- 
ing, highway  berm  or  railroad  yard 
and  tracks. 

“Come,”  Father  said.  “A  few  hours 
of  daylight  remain  so  let’s  walk  to  the 
railroad  in  hopes  of  finding  those  same 
birds  again.” 

They  sauntered  from  the  house  and 
followed  the  path  that  led  across  the 
field  to  the  adjoining  railroad  bed. 

As  they  walked  along,  Father  ex- 
plained that  nature  developed  a pe- 

DANNY SPOTTED  this  female  night- 
hawk  with  a downy  baby  a few  days  later. 


culiar  feather  pattern  among  night- 
hawks  which  enables  them  to  blend 
so  well  with  gravel  or  cinders  that 
they  become  invisible  to  most  all  prey- 
ing eyes.  “Had  you  not  seen  the  birds’ 
little  round  eyes,  you  would  have 
probably  passed  them  without  know- 
ing that  they  were  among  the  cinders. 

“All  ground  nesting  birds,”  Father 
continued  to  explain,  “particularly 
grouse  and  larks,  fake  broken  wings 
to  lead  you  and  other  intruders  away 
from  nests.  Only  last  year  I saw  a fox 
chase  a grouse  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream  at  our  camp.  The  ruffed  grouse 
dragged  one  wing,  giving  the  impres- 
sion it  could  not  fly.  Just  as  the  fox 
was  ready  to  pounce  on  the  crippled 
bird,  it  roared  into  the  air  with  a 
thundering  noise  of  a jet  plane.  No 
fox  in  the  county  registered  greater 
surprise.  The  grouse  succeeded  in 
luring  the  predator  away  from  her 
nest. 
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The  Bird  Returned 

Danny  quickly  found  the  rotted  tie 
upon  which  the  carpenter  ants  had 
swarmed  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 
From  this  point  they  were  able  to 
locate  the  first  bird  which  Danny  en- 
countered. The  bird  had  returned  and 
rested  comfortably  on  the  warmed 
cinders.  It  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  an  oversize  clinker. 

“It  is  a nighthawk,  no  question 
about  that,”  Father  remarked.  “It  be- 
longs to  the  same  family  as  the  whip- 
poorwill which  sounds  the  sharp  call 
at  nightfall.  Together  the  two  birds 
are  referred  to  as  “goatsuckers.”  This 
name  is  derived  from  the  erroneous  be- 
lief that  their  extremely  wide  mouths 
enable  them  to  suck  milk  from  goats. 
This  is  about  as  far  from  the  truth  as 
one  can  stray.  Neither  bird  drinks 
milk,  but  is  among  the  most  efficient 
insect  trappers  on  earth.  They  devour 
hordes  of  insects  each  night,  keeping 
at  least  a partial  check  on  bugs  that 
pester  man  and  damage  his  crops. 

“Some  folks  refer  to  this  bird  as  the 
‘bull-bat,’  named  because  of  its  loud 
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booming  sound  of  wings  when  it 
drops  in  a long  sweep  toward  earth. 

“Generally  two  grayish-white  eggs, 
which  are  densely  spotted  and 
blotched  with  gray,  black  and  pale 
purple,  are  laid  during  the  spring.  The 
warm  cinders  help  incubate  the  eggs. 
When  the  young  hatch,  they  are  cov- 
ered with  fuzzy  down  and  are  as 
pretty  a pair  of  little  woods  babies  as 
you  will  ever  find  in  a day’s  walk. 

“Throughout  the  summer,”  Father 
continued,  “the  nighthawk  continues 
to  rest  on  the  ground,  preferably  a 
bed  of  coarse  cinders,  or  on  old  split 
rail  fences  where  it  sits  parallel  with 
the  log,  never  crosswise.  There  is  an 
old  superstition  that  says  if  a night- 
hawk  alights  on  your  doorstep  in  the 
morning,  it  brings  bad  luck  to  the 
household.  This  is  utter  nonsense.” 

Father  told  of  nighthawks  migrat- 
ing to  the  southern  hemisphere  during 
the  northern  winters.  This  migration 
carries  them  to  Brazil  and  south  to 
Argentina.  No  one  knows  exactly  what 
triggers  this  mass  exodus.  Some  say  it 
is  brought  about  by  the  diminishing 
hours  of  sunlight  during  the  autumn 
months.  Others  think  it  is  the  gradual 
cessation  of  insects  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  that  sends  the  birds  on 
their  annual  migration. 

“If  we  could  get  close  enough  to 
examine  this  bird,”  Father  explained, 
“we’d  find  it  has  no  bristles  about  the 
mouth  as  does  the  whippoorwill. 
Wings  are  more  pointed,  with  the  most 
distinguishing  mark  being  a broad 
band  of  white  on  the  underside.  It 
has  an  extremely  short  beak,  but  an 
unbelievably  wide  mouth.  This  has 
prompted  some  folks  to  call  it  ‘old 
shovel  mouth.’  ” 

As  the  two  sportsmen  kneeled  on 
the  cinders  near  the  nesting  hawk, 
Danny  shifted  his  weight  from  one 
leg  to  another  and  in  so  doing  caused 
cinders  to  fly  in  the  direction  of  the 
bird.  Instantly  it  spread  its  large 
wings,  revealing  the  patch  of  white 
feathers  on  the  underside.  It  fluttered 
a few  feet  away  from  its  cinder  nest, 
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A DEFIANT  NIGHTHAWK  stays  close  to 
her  eggs  and  exposes  the  two  white  wing 
bars. 


then  paused  as  though  inviting  them 
to  follow.  In  so  doing,  two  speckled 
eggs  were  revealed  on  the  cinders 
for  the  two  sportsmen  to  see. 

Trying  not  to  disturb  the  night- 
hawk,  they  moved  quietly  away  from 
the  bird,  then  retraced  their  steps 
toward  home. 

“There  goes  a nighthawk  now,” 
Father  announced,  pointing  to  a sharp 
winged  bird  silhouetted  against  the 
saffron  sunset.  “Life  in  the  bug-riddled 
outdoors  could  be  far  more  tolerable,” 
he  said,  “if  there  were  more  night- 
hawks  and  whippoorwills  sailing 
across  the  night  skyways.” 

Danny,  acting  grown-up,  agreed, 
saying  that  sportsmen,  especially 
campers,  should  have  a “nighthawk 
day”  set  aside  on  the  calendar. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Danny 
staged  regular  trips  to  the  railroad  to 
watch  the  progress  of  this  nighthawk 
family.  Once  he  gained  a peek  at  one 
of  the  baby  hawks.  It  seemed  a ball 
of  fuzzy  down,  just  as  Father  de- 
scribed these  particular  woods  babies. 

Danny  grew  convinced  that  night- 
hawks  are  among  the  most  interesting, 
if  not  the  most  valuable  birds  in 
America. 
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Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 
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Tough  Target 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 
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WHEN  it  comes  to  off-season 
shooting,  hunting  targets  are 
somewhat  reduced  — particularly  at 
this  time  of  year.  However,  some  of 
the  most  challenging  hunting  available 
is  now  offered  not  too  far  from  where 
you  live  regardless  of  where  that  may 
be  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  whistle  pig,  woodchuck,  or 
groundhog  is  one  of  the  most  common 
species  of  wild  game  in  the  state.  Prac- 
tically everyone  has  seen  a ground- 
hog at  one  time  or  another  when 
driving  along  rural  roads.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  one  sitting  erect 
beside  its  burrow  within  a few  yards 
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of  an  automobile.  It  would  appear 
then,  that  here  should  be  one  of  the 
easiest  targets  to  take  for  any  hunter. 

Don’t  you  believe  it! 

Those  who  hunt  the  woodchuck 
with  a rifle  equipped  with  iron  sights 
know  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  close 
enough  to  score  consistently.  Trying 
to  get  close  enough  to  take  a chuck 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  takes  all  the 
stalking  skill  you  can  muster.  It  is 
hard  to  hit;  tough  to  kill. 

Since  the  advent  of  flat  shooting 
rifles,  equipped  with  telescopes,  wood- 
chucks have  become  even  more  wary 
than  before.  With  bullets  reaching  out 
several  hundred  yards,  chucks  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  conscious  of 
danger  from  humans.  There  was  a 
long  period  when  these  vegetarians 
were  able  to  multiply  without  too 
many  interruptions  from  the  human 
predator.  The  countryside  was  check- 
ered with  stone  fences  which  provided 
ideal  cover  for  them.  They  didn’t 
bother  anyone  much,  and  their  holes 
provided  welcome  refuge  for  rabbits 
and  other  wild  game. 

Woodchucks  Adapt 

Then,  as  bulldozers  swept  away  the 
hedgerows  to  accommodate  modem 
farm  machinery  necessary  for  today’s 
farming  scene,  both  the  woodchucks 
and  abundant  food  still  remained.  A 
woodchuck  isn’t  particular  where  he 
1 builds  his  den  and  digs  his  burrows. 
However,  farmers  were  not  happy  to 
find  chuck  holes  scattered  through  the 
hayfields.  Too  many  valuable  horses 
and  cows  broke  legs  in  the  often  well- 
hidden  holes.  Farmers  welcomed  those 
who  had  the  courtesy  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  hunt  the  big  rodents. 

Modem  farm  machinery  changed 
)r  the  picture.  Woodchucks  became  less 
0 a concern  to  farmers,  and  they  began 
to  multiply  much  more  rapidly.  Fre- 
j quently,  their  burrows  were  far  out  in 
D the  middle  of  large  fields  of  hay  and 
}j  pasture  where  hunters  hesitated  to  go. 
cj  And,  they  found  that  it  was  tough  to 
approach  the  wary  woodchucks.  This 


was  back  in  the  days  of  mostly  iron 
sights  on  rifles.  As  varmint  guns  and 
better  rifle  scopes  were  developed,  in- 
terest in  chuck  hunting  increased. 
Long-range  shooting  educated  the  ani- 
mals more  and  more  to  the  ways  of 
man. 

The  increase  in  the  army  of  archers 
after  World  War  II  found  them  look- 
ing for  challenging  targets.  Hunting 
woodchucks  was  a natural.  Most  bow 
hunters  five  in  rural  or  semi-rural 
areas,  and  groundhogs  are  as  familiar 
to  them  as  a cottontail  rabbit.  There 
was  a time,  back  in  the  depression  of 
the  1930’s,  when  they  were  hunted 
rather  extensively  for  food.  Today, 
hunters  are  more  interested  in  off- 
season targets  that  they  can  hunt  for 
sport  alone  although  the  groundhog 
is  still  relished  by  many  of  the  old- 
timers.  High-powered  sporting  rifles 
usually  leave  little  for  the  dinner  table, 
but  an  arrow  does  a neat  job  of  dis- 
patching any  animal  intended  for 
food. 

The  best  times  to  hunt  chucks  are 
those  when  the  average  hunter  is  most 
likely  to  be  able  to  be  free— early 


ONE  SYSTEM  IS,  find  a hole  that  is 
occupied  and  wait  him  out. 


morning  and  late  afternoon.  When  the 
morning  sun  warms  the  hillsides  where 
these  fellows  are  often  found  is  when 
they  start  moving  from  their  burrows. 
They  avoid  the  heat  of  midday,  but 
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TARGET  SHOOTER  Red  Stuart,  of  Camp 
Hill,  displays  his  fine  style. 

they  are  on  the  scene  again  when 
shadows  lengthen. 

You  can’t  delve  far  into  the  subject 
of  hunting  woodchucks  with  a bow 
without  running  across  the  name  of 
Ben  “Red  Stuart,  of  Camp  Hill.  He 
has  probably  shot  more  of  the  animals 
with  the  bow  than  any  other  state 
bow  hunter. 

Red  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
colorful  figures  on  the  Pennsylvania 
archery  scene  today.  I first  met  him 
two  years  ago  at  the  Sportsmen’s  Show 
at  Harrisburg  where  he  was  compet- 
ing, and  doing  quite  well,  in  the  pro- 
fessional division.  Although  we  didn’t 
know  each  other,  I recognized  him 
immediately  from  his  style  on  the 
shooting  line. 

Red,  in  his  own  words,  is  “a  con- 
verted rebel,”  having  been  bom  in 
Morristown,  Tenn.  But,  he  has  been 
traveling  the  archery  circuit  for  much 
of  the  15  years  that  he  has  been  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  his  style  and  his 
equipment  which  make  Red  stand 


out  in  any  group  of  shooters.  When  I 
met  him  at  Harrisburg,  he  was  going 
well  up  toward  the  top  with  his  long 
bow  against  some  of  the  best  sight 
shooters  in  the  country. 

Although  his  favorite  bow  gives  him 
around  65  pounds  of  pull  at  his  25- 
inch  draw  length,  he  shoots  the  bow 
without  even  benefit  of  a conventional 
arrow  rest.  His  target  arrows  are 
wooden  shafts  heavy  enough  to  take 
the  punch  in  his  long  bow  and  are 
heavily  fletched  to  carry  the  weight. 
His  draw  is  the  unconventional  quick 
pull  and  release  typical  of  a truly  in- 
stinctive shooter.  He  cants  his  bow 
and  leans  his  head  over  in  a manner 
which  would  make  the  average  sight 
shooter  shudder. 

Nevertheless,  this  Pennsylvania 
bowman  is  an  excellent  shot  either  on 
the  range  or  in  the  field  with  over  25 
target  trophies  to  his  credit.  He  is  a 
protege  of  Howard  Hill  whom  he  con- 
siders the  person  who  has  done  the 
most  for  hunting  archers.  In  fact,  he 
met  Hill  shortly  after  getting  into  the 
sport  himself  and  the  close  association 
developed.  One  of  his  favorite  bows 
is  one  of  split  bamboo  made  for  him 
by  Hill.  He  has  since  made  two  yew 
bows  himself  which  he  uses  for  carp 
and  groundhog  hunting. 

Stuart  has  shot  three  deer  with  the 
bow  in  addition  to  various  other  Penn- 
sylvania field  trophies.  His  biggest 
year  was  the  1961-62  season  when  he 
bagged  54  groundhogs,  seven  ring- 
necked pheasants,  five  rabbits,  six 
squirrels,  a deer,  and  a wild  boar 
which  was  taken  at  the  Pennsylvania  i 
bow  hunters’  festival  in  Forksville. 
Last  year  he  bagged  a 350-pound 
black  bear  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Of  all  his  successes  afield,  however, 
the  shot  he  remembers  with  the  great- 
est thrill  was  the  downing  of  a bob- 
white  quail.  In  addition  to  upland 
game,  he  also  likes  to  go  carp  hunting. 
In  1963,  he  was  one  of  a group  who 
scored  while  shark  hunting  off  Ocean 
City,  Md. 

Married  to  the  former  Jacqueline  ! 
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Bostwick,  a native  of  Liverpool,  the 
Stuarts  have  three  children,  Carolyn, 
Paul,  and  Ben,  III,  and  they  make 
their  home  at  1125  Rana  Villa  Avenue, 
Camp  Hill.  Red  occupies  his  spare 
time  in  an  archery  shop  he  has  built 
at  the  rear  of  his  home  where  he 
makes  most  of  his  equipment. 

Wear  a Bright  Cap 

We  certainly  have  to  respect  some 
of  Red’s  opinions  when  it  comes  to 
shooting  whistle  pigs.  He  is  an  advo- 
l cate  of  wearing  camouflage  clothing 
if  possible,  or  dark  clothes  of  some 
type  regardless.  This,  of  course,  neces- 
sitates being  alert  to  any  other  hunters 
in  the  area.  It  is  always  well  to  wear  a 
cap  of  bright  color. 

Although  safety  precautions  are 
most  certainly  in  order  when  hunting 
groundhogs,  as  in  any  other  type  of 
hunting,  bow  hunters  are  of  necessity 
forced  to  stand  or  kneel  erect.  The 
danger  of  being  mistaken  for  a 
groundhog  by  some  careless  hunter 
who  does  not  make  sure  of  his  target 
is  not  as  great  as  in  gun  hunting 
where  a prone  position  is  often  used. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who 
shoot  long  distances  and  need  to  flat- 
ten out  to  steady  the  gun. 

Red  usually  uses  wooden  shafts  for 
chucks.  Although  he  likes  to  use  glass, 
this  becomes  an  expensive  proposition 
because  of  losing  arrows.  As  anyone 
knows,  the  woodchuck  is  one  of  the 
toughest  animals  alive.  It  takes  good 
shooting  to  drop  them  before  they  use 
that  tremendous  vitality  to  get  back 
into  their  burrows  even  though  the  hit 
, may  be  a fatal  one. 

There  are  actually  two  ways  to  hunt 
woodchucks  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 
. One  is  to  find  a set  of  holes  where  an 
. animal  has  been  seen,  station  yourself 
y and  wait  him  out.  The  other  is  to  walk 
(]  as  unobtrusively  as  possible  and  try 
, to  catch  a chuck  in  the  open. 

Wait  Him  Out 

j 

The  first  system  is  by  far  the  most 
lf  practical.  First,  you  know  that  there  is 
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STALKING  WOODCHUCKS  is  a tough 
sport  with  the  bow.  Here  is  an  actual 
try  for  a chuck. 


a chuck  available.  Secondly,  there 
should  be  little  or  no  movement  to 
give  your  presence  away.  And,  thirdly, 
your  shooting  is  at  short  ranges  where 
your  chances  of  making  a shot  that 
will  be  immediately  effective  are  best. 
The  only  real  disadvantage  to  this 
type  of  hunting  is  that  you  confine 
yourself  to  one  or  possibly  two  targets 
at  the  most  for  any  given  time.  Wait- 
ing can  be  exasperating,  and  insects 
wishing  to  share  your  watch  as  well 
as  your  blood  can  make  waiting  miser- 
able. 

Trying  to  stalk  a woodchuck  has 
certain  advantages.  If  you  know  where 
one  hangs  out,  you  can  plan  your  ap- 
proach with  the  chance  of  getting 
fairly  close  for  your  shot.  Or,  you  can 
simply  thread  your  way  through  good 
chuck  country  in  the  hopes  of  catch- 
ing one  unaware.  This  takes  excellent 
vision  and  good  stalking  abilities. 

The  disadvantages  are  fairly  ob- 
vious. The  odds  are  better  than  even 
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A TOP  TARGET  with  any  weapon,  the 
woodchuck  offers  a real  challenge  to  bow 
hunters. 


against  your  seeing  the  chuck  before 
he  sees  you.  Your  shooting  must  neces- 
sarily be  at  much  longer  ranges,  and 
the  chances  of  scoring  a hit  in  a vital 
area  are  reduced  proportionately  by 
the  distance  required  to  shoot.  You 
frequently  have  no  choice  as  to  the 
angle  at  which  you  must  shoot. 

In  either  system,  there  is  a supple- 
mentary suggestion  which  sometimes 
works  depending  primarily  on  the 
mentality  or  the  temperament  of  the 
particular  chuck  you’re  after.  If  you 
happen  upon  or  see  a groundhog  at 
the  mouth  of  his  burrow,  and  you 
have  either  missed  your  chance  or 
can’t  get  a good  shot  from  where  you 
stand,  run  right  up  on  the  animal.  It 
will,  of  course,  immediately  dive  into 
its  hole.  If  you  whistle  shrilly,  curi- 
osity will  sometimes  overcome  caution 
and  the  chuck  will  come  right  back 


out  for  a look.  If  you  are  properly 
positioned,  you  will  get  a shot.  This 
chuck,  however,  has  already  been 
alerted,  and  it  is  going  to  be  as 
cautious  as  possible. 

Most  chuck  hunters,  including  Ben 
Stuart,  use  broadheads.  It  takes  every- 
thing you  can  throw  at  this  animal  to 
bring  him  down.  This  extreme  tenacity 
to  life  of  these  animals  also  makes  it 
advisable  to  have  some  other  means 
of  dispatching  them  in  the  event  the 
hit  is  not  immediately  fatal.  A .22  re- 
volver, or  a short,  stout  club  will  be 
fine  for  administering  the  coup  de 
grace.  Do  not  attempt  to  handle  a 
woodchuck  that  is  not  completely 
dead.  Their  teeth  are  vicious  and  can 
inflict  real  damage  as  many  dogs,  who 
did  not  show  the  proper  regard  for 
this  clever  field  forager,  have  dis- 
covered. 

Woodchucks  can  stand  considerable 
thinning  of  their  ranks  with  little  dan- 
ger of  overshooting.  You  never  get 
them  all.  However,  as  in  any  hunting, 
it  is  advisable  to  get  permission  of  the 
landowner.  In  most  cases,  he  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  although  he  may  raise 
his  eyebrows  at  your  choice  of  weap- 
ons. But,  since  the  average  archer  is 
unlikely  to  take  too  many  woodchucks 
with  the  bow,  each  target  becomes  a 
potential  trophy. 

It  is  a good  way  to  sharpen  your 
stalking  ability,  target  eye,  and  hunt- 
ing instincts  during  the  off  months.  If 
these  aren’t  reasons  enough,  wood- 
chuck when  properly  prepared  makes 
excellent  eating. 
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LYCOMING  COUNTY— During  the  last  week  in  February  and  on  the  same 
day  that  I received  a newsletter  from  Harrisburg  that  Lycoming  County  had 
again  led  the  state  in  bear  kill,  I got  a report  that  a bear  had  been  seen 
near  a brush  pile  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  75  in  Pine  Township  near  English 
Center.  Upon  investigation  not  one  but  four  hibernating  bears  were  found 
underneath  the  same  brush.  So  there  are  still  some  bears  left  around  Ly- 
coming County.— District  Game  Protector  Michael  Evancho,  Jersey  Shore. 
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Archery  License  Sales  Hit  All-Time  High 

Archery  license  sales  hit  an  all-time  high  during  1965,  announced  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  Executive  Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers. 

A total  of  77,485  was  sold  since  last  September.  The  highest  previous 
year  for  bow  and  arrow  license  sales  was  1959  when  76,767  were  sold.  Last 
year’s  sales  figure  was  68,000. 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue , III 

A TOP  BOW  HUNTING  state,  Pennsylvania  archers  harvested  over  2,000  a year 
during  the  1965  season. 

Another  New  Record  Set  by  Pennsylvania  Archers 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  Pennsylvania  archers  set  another  record; 
2,119  is  the  official  reported  bow  and  arrow  harvest  as  announced  by  the 
Game  Commission.  This  surpasses  by  more  than  500  the  1,600  figure  set  last 
year  by  the  archers. 

The  number  one  county  on  the  bow  and  arrow  list  was  Potter,  posting  204 
whitetails  bagged.  Lycoming  was  next  with  134,  Centre  had  83,  Clinton  81 
and  Forest  with  79. 

This  year’s  figure  represents  a bag  of  805  antlered  bucks  and  1,314  antler- 
less deer. 
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THE  PERFECT  SQUIRREL  rifle,  as  one  man  sees  it,  is  here  discussed 
by  our  gun  writer.  A pretty  fancy  outfit,  but  it  should  do  the  job! 


/4e  'Perfect  Syuiviel  IRcfte  *?&  . . . 
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By 

Photos  by 

ON  A quiet  Saturday  evening,  I 
leaned  back  in  the  swivel  chair 
in  my  gunshop  and  read  the  letter 
again.  I was  impressed  by  the  refined 
way  it  was  constructed,  and  the  re- 
quest in  the  letter  sounded  relatively 
simple  and  was  very  gratifying  to  me. 
It  was  six  weeks  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania squirrel  season  opened,  and,  if 


Lewis 

Helen  Lewis 

at  all  possible,  I was  to  assemble  a 
rifle  and  scope  that  would  be  my  idea 
of  the  perfect  squirrel  combination. 
The  author  of  the  letter  had  definitely 
stated  that  his  hunting  interest  now 
was  confined  solely  to  squirrel  hunt- 
ing and  that  he  had  at  last  decided 
to  buy  an  outfit  that  would  offer  him 
the  very  best  in  that  line  of  hunting. 
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Unbelievable  as  it  may  sound,  he  put 
no  restrictions  in  my  way— just  build 
the  ideal  squirrel  rifle. 

All  gun  addicts  dream  of  putting 
together  a rifle  and  a scope  that  will 
meet  every  requirement  they  can  think 
of,  but  it  usually  remains  just  a dream 
since  only  a few  can  afford  such  ex- 
travagance. Since  my  hunting  career 
had  begun  back  in  the  depression 
days  when  even  .22  long  rifle  shells 
were  expensive  and  we  tried  to  make 
every  shot  count,  I,  like  the  rest,  had 
cherished  these  fond  dreams.  After  all 
these  years,  and  with  a blank  signed 
check  to  cover  the  cost,  I was  given 
the  opportunity  to  build  for  someone 
else  what  I had  always  wanted.  I 
faced  the  task  with  relish,  never 
dreaming  that  a request  so  simple 
could  become  so  complex. 

A Supreme  Outfit 

Since  the  whole  idea  appealed  to 
me,  I did  not  have  a single  doubt  that 
I could  whip  up  a combination  that 
would  be  a supreme  squirrel  outfit  and 
do  it  in  a matter  of  hours.  I had  en- 
joyed a fair  amount  of  experience  with 
small  caliber  rifles,  and,  in  particular, 
the  ordinary  .22  caliber.  My  early 
woodchuck  hunting  had  been  done 
with  this  little  game-getter,  and  I had 
also  taken  a considerable  amount  of 
other  small  game  with  it.  If  there  was 
one  rifle,  I thought,  that  I was  quali- 
fied to  give  advice  on,  it  was  the 
common  .22  rifle. 

On  the  surface,  there  appeared  to 
be  nothing  to  it,  but  when  I faced  the 
issue  squarely,  I soon  realized  that 
this  man  was  not  asking  me  to  as- 
semble just  a rifle  and  a scope  that 
would  kill  squirrels,  but  that  he 
a wanted  something  vastly  different  and 
;a  something  that  would  set  his  rifle  apart 
n.  from  just  the  ordinary  .22  rifle.  Since 
ly  he  was  making  squirrel  hunting  a 
w specialty,  he  wanted  his  rifle  to  reflect 
it-  this  fact  not  only  in  looks  but  in  per- 
formance. This  rifle  would  have  to 
an  have  incorporated  in  it  all  the  features 
ig.  ;that  contribute  to  precise  shooting 
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THE  CALIBRATED  HEAD  of  the  target 
scope  aids  in  refining  image  definition. 


under  all  conditions.  As  an  uneasy 
feeling  formed  in  my  stomach,  I 
reached  the  conclusion  that  just  to 
buy  a rifle  and  stick  an  inexpensive 
scope  on  it  was  out!  In  fact,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  evening  and  with  several 
dozen  catalogs  well  worn  from  leafing 
and  a notebook  full  of  gun  descrip- 
tions and  cost  figures,  I was  just  as  far 
from  a decision  as  ever. 

I finally  decided  on  a course  of 
action  that  would  determine  what  a 
rifle  of  this  nature  should  be  like,  and 
what  extra  features  it  should  have  to 
improve  its  shooting  potential.  I felt 

THE  NEW  OUTFIT  will  shoot!  Witness 
this  one-holer. 


SO  yARD-S 


II  _ „ _ 
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Photo  by  Karl  Maslowski 

HEAD  SHOTS  ON  squirrels  require  an 
accurate  outfit. 


confident  that  a clip  type  rifle  would 
be  more  suitable  since  loading  and 
unloading  could  be  accomplished 
quickly  and  safely.  Second,  I wanted 
the  owner  to  have  the  advantage  of  a 
good  trigger.  Since  most  mass  pro- 
duced ,22’s  have  triggers  for  healthy 
people  only,  I knew  I would  have  to 
purchase  a rifle  that  either  had  an  ad- 
justable trigger  or  one  that  was  de- 
signed to  accept  an  adjustable  job. 
In  conjunction  with  the  trigger  setup, 
a sharp  pistol  grip  was  needed  to  sup- 
ply a straight  trigger  pull  and  a wide 
flat  forearm  would  lessen  the  chances 
of  the  rifle  canting.  All  of  these  fea- 
tures can  be  found  in  some  target 
type  rifles,  but  they  usually  weigh  9 
pounds  or  more  and,  by  the  time  a 
scope  is  installed,  the  rifle  would  not 
be  desirable  for  general  hunting.  An- 
other aspect  that  I had  to  consider 
was  the  looks  of  the  rifle  and  scope.  I 
would  have  to  try  to  blend  the  two  so 
that  one  would  not  overshadow  the 
other.  I realize  that  this  is  of  no  real 
importance,  but  still  I knew  the  owner 
would  look  at  his  rifle  more  times 
than  he  would  shoot  it. 


As  far  as  choosing  a caliber,  I had 
little  difficulty.  Perhaps  at  first  I 
thought  it  would  seem  appropriate  to 
suggest  the  .22  magnum  or  even  a cen- 
ter fire,  but,  since  much  of  this  man’s 
hunting  would  be  done  in  congested 
areas,  I stayed  with  the  .22  long  rifle. 
Most  squirrel  shots  are  under  fifty 
yards,  and  the  .22  long  rifle  can  pro- 
duce amazing  results  at  this  range.  An-  | 
other  point  to  consider  when  thinking  I 
of  the  right  caliber  is  the  expense  of 
shooting.  To  learn  to  know  your  rifle 
and  to  become  as  proficient  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  imperative  that  a lot  of  prac- 
tice shooting  be  done.  If  ammunition 
costs  five  to  ten  cents  per  shell,  it’s 
unlikely  that  anyone  will  shoot  two  or 
three  hundred  rounds  just  for  practice. 

What  Power  Scope? 

Choosing  the  right  scope  was  an-  I 
other  problem  that  produced  nearly  as 
many  headaches  as  deciding  on  a rifle,  i 
Although  I was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
any  scope,  expensive  or  inexpensive,  is 
an  asset  to  getting  better  results,  I 
favored  the  target  type  in  the  six- 
power  range.  Eight-power  would  have 
offered  a sharper  image,  but  it  also 
would  be  more  difficult  to  use  in  the 
offhand  position.  The  narrow  field  of 
view  in  either  of  these  scopes  was  not 
so  important  as  it  would  seem.  Squir- 
rel hunting  with  the  rifle  is  similar  to 
woodchuck  hunting;  there  is  no  need 
for  haste.  Usually,  the  hunter  sees  his 
game  and  watches  it  for  a minute  or 
so  before  firing.  He  has  plenty  of  time 
to  align  even  the  highest  powered 
scope  on  his  game.  I see  no  reason 
why  squirrel  hunters  could  not  use 
scopes  of  ten  to  twelve-power.  Some 
other  things  needed  in  this  scope 
would  be  strong  construction,  very 
accurate  metering  adjustments  and 
above  all  else,  excellent  light  transmis- 
sion. All  squirrel  hunters  are  faced 
with  dull  early  morning  light  and  the 
darkening  shadows  of  the  winter  after- 
noons. If  I expected  this  man  to  make 
clean  kills  under  these  varying  condi- 
tions, the  least  I could  do  was  to  in- 
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stall  a scope  that  would  assure  him  a 
sharp  clearly  defined  picture  of  his 
target  even  in  the  poorest  light.  This 
might  not  sound  like  much  to  ask  for 
in  a scope,  but  it’s  more  than  any  of 
the  inexpensive  scopes  for  .22’s  offer. 

With  a feeling  of  relief  and  accom- 
plishment, I wrote  to  my  customer  and 
told  him  what  I had  decided  upon.  I 
explained  thoroughly  the  hazards  of 
this  kind  of  setup.  In  fact,  I pointed 
out  to  him  that  unless  he  was  willing 
to  be  patient  and  understanding,  the 
rifle  and  its  scope  might  never  please 
him.  I rested  my  argument  on  the 
hope  that  he  would  earnestly  en- 
deavor to  learn  his  rifle  and  that  he 
would  practice  until  he  had  overcome 
any  shortcoming  the  outfit  might  offer. 
Since  it  had  taken  me  three  weeks  to 
reach  a decision,  I asked  him  to  think 
about  it  for  several  days  before  de- 
ciding what  he  wanted  done.  A few 
nights  later,  I received  a phone  call 
from  him  requesting  me  to  assemble 
this  combination  even  though  several 
large  sporting  stores  and  a dozen  of 
his  friends  had  told  him  that  what  I 
had  suggested  was  ridiculous,  and  that 
he  wa's  just  wasting  his  money.  This 
did  not  surprise  me  too  much  since 
few  hunters  specialize  in  squirrel  hunt- 
ing and  to  most  shooters  any  expendi- 
ture for  a squirrel  rifle  beyond  a few 
dollars  does  seem  questionable.  To  be 
truthful,  this  was  my  own  feeling  be- 
fore I started  this  project,  and  it  was 
only  after  a considerable  period  of 
time  and  research  that  I reached  the 
conclusion  that  squirrel  hunters  are 
entitled  to  the  same  precise  equip- 
} ment  that  chuck  hunters  want. 

Lessons  Learned 

After  the  many  hours  I had  spent 
leafing  through  catalogs  and  digging 
up  a variety  of  information  about  rifles 
and  scopes,  I had  to  admit  that  I had 
’ learned  several  valuable  lessons.  The 
total  investment  of  well  over  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  a squirrel  hunting 
rifle  may  be  preposterous  to  many 
1 hunters,  but,  in  all  fairness  to  this 
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man,  it  was  the  proper  thing  for  him 
to  do.  Why  should  he  hunt  with  any- 
thing less  than  what  he  felt  was  best 
for  him.  We  are  all  motivated  by 
seemingly  unreasonable  and  peculiar 
desires,  and  there  is  not  one  of  us 
who  does  not  stray  occasionally  from 
the  path  of  conformity.  Why  then 
should  we  bind  ourselves  to  traditional 
customs  by  refusing  ourselves  the 
privilege  of  owning  what  we  have  al- 
ways wanted.  For  myself,  I am  far 
more  interested  in  a rifle’s  ability  than 
its  outward  appearance.  If  I know  for 
a fact  that  the  chuck  rifle  I am  carry- 
ing can  pinpoint  a shot  at  300  yards, 
I care  little  if  it  is  a square  barrel 
bolted  to  an  oak  limb.  Still,  I find  no 
fault  with  the  man  who  is  interested 
in  appearance  along  with  perform- 
ance, nor  am  I critical  of  those  who 
take  to  the  woods  carrying  a three 
hundred  dollar  imported  rifle.  I may 
doubt  the  soundness  of  such  an  in- 
vestment, and  I would  hope  that  they 
had  chosen  a caliber  with  sufficient 
killing  power,  but  beyond  this  I would 
consider  myself  to  be  trespassing  on 
their  private  philosophies.  The  entire 
idea  of  hunting  is  to  enjoy  to  the 
utmost  the  satisfaction  that  it  offers. 
To  some  this  might  be  found  in  the 
mournful  cries  of  a pack  of  coon 
hounds,  while  others  may  simply  en- 


A GOOD  BEGINNER'S  outfit  is  this 
single-shot  Ithaca  with  four-power  scope. 
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SIGHTING  IN  the  new  outfit  was  done  by 
the  author's  wife,  Helen. 


joy  the  tranquility  of  a quiet  valley. 
Who  can  forget  breakfast  in  a deer 
camp?  The  companionship  of  a father 
and  his  son  on  a woodchuck  hunt  may 
mean  far  more  than  just  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  some  game.  Really  there 
is  no  measuring  stick  to  guide  us, 
neither  is  there  an  exact  way  of  guar- 
anteeing what  is  required  to  satisfy 
each  of  us.  If  a wood  fire  in  the  win- 
ter snow  with  a pot  of  coffee  hanging 
over  it  is  one  man’s  idea  of  the  perfect 
hunt,  why  should  we  feel  it  unortho- 
dox if  a man  wishes  to  invest  heavily 
in  his  idea  of  the  perfect  gun  for  fox 


hunting.  To  us  rifle  toters,  it  may  seem 
rather  foolish  to  see  a hunter  slipping 
through  the  woods  with  a handgun 
strapped  to  his  side  as  his  weapon.  But 
in  his  hands  the  revolver  may  be  more 
potent  than  the  rifle  is  in  ours.  Any- 
way, the  entire  matter  is  solely  one  of 
opinion.  To  attempt  to  determine  what 
is  best  for  each  of  us  is  simply  an  in- 
fringement on  our  personal  rights.  Let 
the  man  who  is  going  to  use  the  gun 
decide  what  he  would  like  to  own.  Ad- , 
vice  is  a wonderful  thing  if  given  in  a 
constructive  way. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  owned  an 
old  12-gauge  single  barrel  that  was 
tattered  and  scarred  and  was  as  thick 
in  the  chamber  as  a naval  gun.  It  took 
the  strength  of  a lumberjack  to  cock 
the  hammer,  yet,  in  this  man’s  hands, 
it  dropped  its  game  on  almost  every 
shot,  and  he  was  completely  satisfied 
with  it  in  every  way.  But  through  the 
insistence  of  his  family  and  because 
the  gun  was  not  much  to  look  at, 
he  purchased  a sleek,  fancy-stocked 
pump  gun  in  the  same  gauge.  With 
all  it  had  to  offer,  it  never  replaced  the  ‘ 
old  single,  and  it  never  spoke  with  the  1 
same  authority.  My  friend  was  not 
happy  with  it  but  he  was  forced  to 
keep  it.  A sheer  waste  of  money. 

The  next  time  you  see  a hunter 
using  a .22  rifle  to  hunt  woodchucks 
don’t  think  that  he  is  out  of  tune  with 
the  times  because  he  isn’t  using  a mile- 
long  scope  and  a wild  looking  rifle;  it 
just  may  be  that  he  is  hunting  the 
way  he  wants  to  hunt. 


^^tCaeCeCfeAta  d£u*t  ^.<zcv  S%<m6aecC  6a  'pcetd  aad 

The  May  issue  of  Field  and  Stream  magazine  has  within  its  pages  a real 
shocker  story  which  should  concern  all  sportsmen  and  particularly  those  who 
happen  to  live  in  Pennsylvania.  Writer  Richard  Starnes  went  through  the  red 
tape  gristmill  that  is  “required  procedure”  for  any  sportsman  who  wants  to 
purchase  a gun  legally  in  the  city  of  “brotherly  love.”  His  blow-by-blow  de- 
scription of  being  fingerprinted,  photographed  and  otherwise  harassed  will 
undoubtedly  come  as  a surprise  to  honest  gun  owners  who  take  the  simple 
act  of  purchasing  a shotgun  for  granted. 
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FOR  THOSE  LONG  shots  at  woodchucks  why  not  make  a chuck-a-pod? 


Build  a Chnck-A-Pod 


By  Philip  D.  Wynn 

Photos  by  the  Author 


HERE  is  just  the  gadget  for  the 
roving  varmint  hunter— easy  to 
carry  under  your  belt,  and  readily 
available  as  a support  for  those  long, 
prone  shots  at  a shrapnel-conscious 
chuck. 

You’ll  need  the  following  materials: 
1 pc.  aluminum  band  stock  %"  x 1" 
x 12" 

1 pc.  aluminum  round  stock  x 14" 
1 pc.  8 or  10-oz.  leather  1"  x 6" 

2 aluminum  truss-head  rivets  3/16" 

x %" 

1 hex  head  nut  %"  16  NC 
Form  the  band  aluminum  into  a 
circle,  and  cut  through  both  sides  ap- 
proximately %"  above  center  so  that  it 
forms  a cradle.  Lay  out  and  drill  three 
holes  in  this  cradle:  one  V hole  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  cradle,  and  two 
3/16"  holes  3£"  in  from  each  end.  Bevel 
each  of  the  3/16"  holes  on  the  outside 
of  the  cradle  with  a countersink 
through  the  full  thickness  of  the  stock. 

Machine  a taper  on  one  end  of  the 
> aluminum  leg  so  that  it  may  be  pushed 
into  the  ground.  The  tip  should  be 
rounded  slightly  to  prevent  accidental 
injury.  On  the  other  end,  turn  a %" 
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diameter  shoulder  about  W long. 
Thread  this  shoulder  with  a %"  16  NC 
die. 

Assemble  the  cradle  and  leg. 

Punch  a 3/16"  hole  in  each  end  of 
the  leather  strip  so  that,  when  fas- 
tened with  the  rivets,  the  leather  does 
not  sag  enough  to  touch  the  top  of  the 
nut.  Neither  should  this  sling  be  so 
tight  that  it  does  not  cradle  the  fore- 
arm of  your  rifle. 

Fasten  the  leather  sling  to  the  alu- 
minum cradle  with  the  truss-head 
rivets.  Peen  each  rivet  into  the  coun- 
tersunk recess  provided  on  the  outside 
of  the  cradle.  The  truss-head  supports 
the  leather  on  the  inside,  and  will 
not  mar  the  rifle  as  it  recoils.  Moisten- 
ing the  leather  before  it  is  installed 
will  help  it  conform  to  the  desired 
shape. 

File  the  rivets  flush  on  the  outside 
of  the  cradle. 

Trim  off  any  excess  leather  that 
may  protrude  beyond  the  end  of  the 
cradle.  File  off  any  sharp  comers. 

Go  “rolling  chucks”  with  your  new 
Chuck-A-Pod,  and  leave  the  sandbags 
at  home. 
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Do  You  Know  the  Farmer? 


GOOD  RELATIONS  with  the  landowner  is  a rewarding  experience  for  the  hunter. 
Sportsmen  should  keep  in  mind  that  they  are  guests  of  the  farmer. 


By  Roy  W.  Trexlef 

Chief,  Information  and  Education  Division,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


MOST  corporations  and  large  busi- 
ness operations  spend  huge  sums 
of  money  in  training  their  field  per- 
sonnel to  properly  greet  the  customer. 
These  men  are  taught  to  probe  for  a 
man’s  favorite  sport  or  pastime.  By  so 
doing,  the  customer  soon  has  a warm 
feeling  toward  the  agent  and  the  busi- 
ness transaction  is  not  quite  so  diffi- 
cult. 

When  the  average  hunter  goes 
afield,  he  takes  every  precaution  to 
avoid  the  farmer  or  landowner.  Why 
not  develop  the  agent-customer  rela- 
tionship? The  farmer  and  his  family 
are  friendly  people  and  will  enjoy 
and  appreciate  your  visit. 


Too  many  hunters  do  not  under- 
stand the  farmers’  problems.  There 
are  few  who  recognize  a field  of  soy 
beans.  Much  less  do  they  realize  that 
the  crop  is  harvested  late  in  the  fall 
season.  By  walking  through  the  patch, 
several  hunters  can  cause  considerable 
damage.  Despite  the  fact  that  a field 
of  winter  wheat  provides  little  cover 
for  game,  many  hunters  insist  on  cross- 
ing the  field  rather  than  going  around 
the  edge.  There  is  nothing  that  wor- 
ries a farmer  more  than  to  see  two 
hunters  with  half  a dozen  dogs  ad- 
vancing on  his  property.  The  farmer 
is  quite  certain  that  these  two  men 
and  their  dogs  will  destroy  every  field 
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an  the  farm.  Since  the  advent  of 
bird’s-foot  trefoil  as  pasture  and  a hay 
crop,  there  are  few  hunters  who  recog- 
nize the  value  of  this  outstanding 
legume. 

So  many  times  the  hunter  fails  to 
notice  a passageway  into  the  field 
and  will  park  his  car  directly  across 
the  opening.  Farmers  always  become 
furious  when  they  are  unable  to 
drive  the  tractor  and  loaded  manure 
spreader  into  the  field. 

A great  majority  of  the  hunters  to- 
day come  from  town  or  city  and  never 
actually  knew  the  farmers’  problems. 
Just  thirty  years  ago  it  was  common 
for  a boy  from  town  to  help  the  farmer 
during  harvest  time.  While  engaged  in 
shocking  wheat,  loading  potatoes, 
husking  com,  cutting  cabbage  or  pick- 
ing apples,  these  young  men  soon 
I learned  the  frustrations  of  a land- 
owner.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind 
the  young  hunter  would  avoid  foolish 
practices  that  could  possibly  antago- 
nize the  landowner. 

Fences  Serve  a Purpose 

The  city  dweller  refuses  to  share 
his  backyard  with  the  neighbor’s  chil- 
dren. This  often  calls  for  a fence  which 
eventually  leads  to  bitter  feelings 
among  the  best  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. Proper  fencing  designed  to  pre- 
vent cattle  from  straying,  does  not 
deter  some  hunters  from  crossing  bar- 
riers despite  well  established  notices 

ithat  warn  them  to  Keep  Out.  Again 
this  year,  the  Pennsylvania  Hunting 
I License  bears  this  reminder,  “Your 

(Hunting  License  does  not  authorize 
you  to  trespass  on  private  property 
whether  posted  or  not.” 
j There  is  no  reason  to  be  poorly  in- 
t formed  when  it  comes  to  offering  the 
proper  respect  to  your  host.  You 
i should  make  an  effort  to  contact  sev- 
, eral  landowners  when  out  in  the  coun- 
0 try.  Most  farmers  love  to  chat  and 
I you  will  soon  learn  why  he  must  fol- 
,t  low  certain  farm  practices.  Remember 
B that  most  farmers  have  eggs,  meat 
j and  produce  for  sale.  Quite  often  dur- 


ing the  first  morning  of  small  game 
season,  you  will  notice  a dozen  cars 
parked  around  the  outer  perimeter  of 
a farm.  Strangely,  there  are  no  cars  at 
the  bam.  Try  and  imagine  how  the 
farmer  and  his  family  must  feel  when 
this  takes  place  every  morning  and 
evening  during  the  entire  season. 

When  you  go  afield  this  fall,  do  not 
hide  your  car  in  a small  woodlot  or 


REMEMBER  TO  THANK  your  host  for 
the  privilege  of  hunting  on  his  property. 


behind  a high  bank.  The  farmer  is  a 
smart  fellow  and  he  knows  your  car 
and  can  tell  how  many  times  you 
hunted  on  his  land.  Go  directly  to  the 
farm  buildings,  introduce  yourself  and 
ask  permission  to  hunt.  If  you  have 
parked  the  car  at  the  bam,  you  will 
have  to  return.  Remember  to  thank 
your  host  for  the  wonderful  time  you 
had  while  hunting  on  his  farm.  The 
average  farmer  is  too  busy  to  hunt 
and  he  will  be  pleased  if  you  offer  to 
share  your  game  with  him.  After  all, 
his  land  produced  it. 

Following  this  little  ceremony,  you 
will  feel  like  a true  sportsman  and  the 
farmer  will  gain  some  respect  for  our 
entire  hunting  fraternity. 


J 
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Lawrence  County  Man,  a World  Skeet 
Championship  Judge 

By  Thad  Bukowski 


HOWARD  PRICE,  a member  of 
Lawrence  County  Sportsmen’s 
Club,  was  one  of  22  who  helped  judge 
the  N.F.S.A.  (World)  Championship 
Skeet  Shoot  held  at  Savannah,  Ga., 
during  the  past  year. 

The  largest  shooting  group  ever  to 
enter,  a total  of  740  contestants  par- 
ticipated. In  the  12-gauge  event  alone, 
there  were  611  shooters. 

Price  refereed  from  8 a.m.  until  dark 
for  seven  days,  and  got  through  nine 
squads  of  five  participants  each  for  a 
total  of  4,500  targets  per  day. 

He  lost  10  pounds  even  though  he 
had  no  complaints  from  contestants. 
Of  the  total  shooting  which  accounted 
for  approximately  31,500  clays,  only 
four  fouls  were  committed. 

Price  was  lucky  to  judge  more 
champs  than  any  other  referee  at  the 
event.  He  refereed  the  event  in  which 
Valerie  Johnson  tied  the  ladies’  world 
record  when  she  hit  97  of  100  in  the 
410-gauge.  He  also  judged  the  28- 
gauge  which  Bob  Rodale,  of  Allen- 
town, won  with  100  straight  plus  an 
additional  100  in  a shootoff. 

He  also  judged  the  women’s  winner 
in  the  12-gauge  which  Mrs.  Michael 
S.  (Marjorie)  Annan,  of  Aspen,  Colo., 
won  cracking  249  of  250. 

He  was  fortunate  to  get  Vernie 
Surber,  a 16-year-old  high  schooler  of 
Kansas,  who  won  the  20-gauge  break- 
ing 100  straight  to  enter  a shootoff, 
then  hit  an  additional  225  more. 

Price  also  judged  international 
shooting  matches  (gun  at  hip)  with 
faster  birds  which  Alex  Kerr,  of  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Calif.,  took  hitting  98  of  100. 

The  big  shocker  for  Price  was  the 
way  women  winners  knocked  over  the 
clays. 

“I’ve  shot  a lot  of  skeet  but  I never 
could  hit  anywhere  near  the  way  they 
broke  the  targets,”  he  said. 


AWRENCE  COUNTY  SPO 


HOWARD  PRICE  has  been  invited  to  help 
judge  the  1966  World  Skeet  event. 


Price  reports  that  a skeet  judge,  be- 
sides being  the  boss  on  the  field,  has 
to  make  split-second  decisions  on 
whether  birds  are  broken  or  missed 
and  whether  both  feet  are  in  a three- 
foot  square  station  by  the  contestant. 
He  must  report  all  protests  on  de- 
cisions to  the  chief  referee.  Price  had 
no  protests  to  report. 

Price  has  been  invited  to  help  judge 
the  1966  world’s  event  to  be  held  near 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  this  year. 


Use  Your  Zip  Code  Number 

All  GAME  NEWS  readers 
who  are  renewing  their  subscrip- 
tion are  asked  to  use  their  zip 
code  number. 

GAME  NEWS  is  waging  a 
battle  to  “zip”  all  subscriptions. 
The  job  is  tremendous  and  help 
from  subscribers  will  be  most 
welcome. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Deputy  Executive  Director 

JOHN  M.  SMITH  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

VACANT  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

ROY  W.  TREXLER  Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  A.C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Raymond  H.  Morningstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1122  or  675-1123 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery. 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
A.C.  814  275-7640 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-3755 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT-George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-6978 


THE  MOTHERS 
ARE  NEAR ! 


LEAVE  WILDLIFE  YOUNGSTERS  ALONE! 
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The  outcome  of  this  encounter  may  depend  on  just  how 
hungry  that  weasel  is.  Most  wildlife  mothers  will  fight  to  the 
death  for  their  broods  and  the  goose  on  this  month’s  cover  is 
no  exception. 

The  Canada  goose,  long  considered  a weather  forecaster  of 
sorts,  is  also  a favorite  target  for  Pennsylvania  waterfowl 
hunters.  About  3,500  of  the  big  migrants  are  bagged  in  the 
Keystone  State  each  fall. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 
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IT  IS  interesting  to  note  that  conservation,  protection  and  wise  use  of  our 
natural  resources  are  becoming  issues  of  importance  among  office  seekers. 
For  many  years  the  professional  wildlife  manager,  forester  and  other  indi- 
viduals whose  calling  involved  the  outdoors  had  to  almost  “go  it  himself.” 
Interested  sportsmen  have  traditionally  provided  the  bulk  of  the  support  for 
their  programs.  The  non-hunting  and  fishing  public  was  mildly  interested  in 
such  things  as  protection  of  certain  game  species,  water  pollution,  and  re- 
forestation, but  not  to  any  worthwhile  extent.  The  fact  that  there  were  prob- 
lems got  an  affirmative  nod  from  John  Public,  but  he  really  didn’t  see  how 
these  things  could  affect  him  directly. 

This  tide  of  indifference  has  shifted  recently.  More  people  are  beginning  to 
question  policies  dealing  with  conservation  practices  mainly  because  the 
problems  are  coming  closer  to  them  each  day.  They  are  making  their  wants 
and  desires  known  to  elected  officials  who,  quite  naturally,  want  to  please 
their  constituents. 

The  various  agencies  in  our  state  who  are  concerned  with  natural  resources 
can  certainly  see  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  public  awareness  of  our  prob- 
lems. The  combined  efforts  of  legislators,  interested  sportsmen,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  and  the  increasingly  interested  public  can  and  will 
provide  better  game  management  techniques.  To  be  sure  there  have  been 
mixed  feelings  in  the  past  concerning  particular  issues,  but  through  the  long, 
rather  dark  period  of  public  indifference,  the  hunters  of  Pennsylvania  have 
contributed  heavily  towards  the  successful  implementation  of  sound  conser- 
vation measures.  Quite  proudly,  we  can  display  to  other  state  agencies  a fine 
cooperative  spirit  existing  between  sportsmen  and  the  Game  Commission,  that, 
I am  sure,  must  be  viewed  with  some  envy. 

It  is  neither  prudent  nor  wise  for  conservation  agencies  to  become  aligned 
with  any  individual  politician.  Their  effectiveness  would  be  sharply  curtailed.  It 
is,  however,  becoming  more  necessary  each  day  for  individuals  to  make  their 
conservation  convictions  well  known  where  ISSUES  are  concerned. 

With  few  exceptions,  most  conservation  victories  which  have  come  to  pass 
in  this  country  at  local,  state  and  national  levels  have  been  strongly  bi- 
partisan in  nature.  Methods  of  achieving  the  desired  results  can  be  (and 
usually  are)  hotly  debated  in  our  legislative  halls.  The  end  product  may  not 
please  everyone  perfectly,  but  it  is  our  American  system  and  it 
has  served  us  well  for  over  150  years. 

A new  conference  table  must  be  created  out  of  the  fabric  of 
necessity.  Sound  conservation  thinking  that  can  be  applied  today 
and  will  continue  to  benefit  us  in  the  future  must  be  hammered 
out  at  such  a table!  Legislators,  professional  conservationists 
and  an  enlightened  public  must  do  the  hammering  together. 

— L.  James  Bashline. 


Industry  and  Conservation  . . . 


Partners  in  Progress 

By  Bill  Walsh 


OVER  the  past  twenty  years  I have 
written  many  stories  and  columns 
based  on  various  relationships  be- 
' tween  industry  and  conservation. 
These  have  convinced  me  that  the 
subject  is  so  vast  and  complicated  that 
I really  know  very  little  about  it— for 
one  soon  discovers  that  conservation  in 
one  form  or  another  lies  at  the  heart 
of  every  industry  in  the  world. 

One  point  I quickly  learned  is  that 
the  topic  has  a “Which  came  first,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg?”  kind  of  twist. 
Take  the  wood  cutting  industries,  for 
instance.  Clear-cutting  left  Pennsyl- 
vania virtually  at  a standstill  in  the 
early  1900’s.  Sound  conservation  prac- 
tices since  have  put  her  again  in  the 
forefront— in  Christmas  trees,  furniture 
woods,  pulpwood  and  trees  just  to 
, enjoy  looking  at. 

Another  maxim  on  the  subject  is 
that  industry  and  conservation  are 
inseparable  . . . whether  or  not  indus- 
try recognizes  it.  For  the  basic  in- 
gredient of  every  industry  is  one  or 
more  natural  resources.  And  the  rela- 
tionship started  the  first  time  that  man 
picked  a fruit  to  eat;  made  a loin  cloth 
from  an  animal  skin;  or  chopped  a 
tree  to  build  a home. 

That  relationship  remains  just  as 
valid  today.  Just  as  no  man  is  an 
island  unto  himself,  no  industry  can 
exist  without  the  raw  materials  it  con- 
verts into  other  products.  No  matter 
what  degree  of  skill  and  inventiveness 
we  add  to  a tree  to  construct  a house; 
to  iron  ore  to  make  an  automobile;  or 
to  wool  to  make  a fine  suit  . . . with- 
out the  hard  fact  of  the  basic  in- 
gredient, we  would  still  be  sleeping 
outside,  walking  instead  of  riding— 
and  getting  sunburned  all  over. 

Consequently,  it  is  to  be  expected 
$ that  many  industries  engage  in  con- 


servation programs  that  protect  the 
natural  resources  on  which  the  indus- 
try is  based.  The  record  of  now-dead 
industries  which  exploited  without  re- 
gard for  renewal  is  too  clear  for  to- 
day’s wiser  industrial  leaders  to 
ignore. 

It  is  natural,  for  example,  that  wood 
producing  industries  embrace  Tree 
Farm  programs. 

It  is  obvious  why  farmers  partici- 
pate in  soil  conservation  activities. 

It  is  clear  why  the  whaling  indus- 
try supports  an  international  commis- 
sion which  protects  the  basic  world 
supply  of  whales  by  imposing  catch 
limits— at  a rate  which  some  believe 
excessive  for  some  species  . . . but  at 
least  the  problem  is  recognized. 

And  while  we  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  looking  at  it  in  quite  this  way,  the 
protection  of  fish  and  game  by  man- 
agement agencies  set  up  for  the  pur- 
pose is  a regulatory  extension  of  the 
outdoor  recreation  industry.  What  part 
hunting  alone  plays  in  this  overall 
“industry”  can  probably  be  expressed 
in  a “new”  way  with  a recent  bit  of 
statistical  information  released  by  the 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation  — that 
hunters  outnumber  golfers  3 to  1. 

Other  enterprises  can  get  involved 
in  conservation  work  for  less  obvious 
—but  just  as  valid— reasons.  The  best 
of  these  may  be  that  since  conserva- 
tion is  a force  for  everyone’s  good, 
anyone  who  supports  it  in  any  way  is 
bound  to  be  ( in  Hollywood  parlance ) 
“a  good  guy  wearing  a white  hat.” 

Modern  America  understands  this 
approach  and  respects  firms  that  try 
to  improve  their  image  through  public 
service.  Fact  is,  so  many  Americans 
today  belong  to  organizations  where 
the  “image”  and  the  “public  accept- 
ance” factors  are  commonly  accepted 
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as  basic  problems  that  MOST  OF  US 
actually  expect  companies  to  conduct 
public  relations  programs. 

A firm  that  improves  its  public 
image  is  also  upping  its  sales  potential 
—provided  it  has  a wholesome,  accept- 
able product  in  the  first  place.  This  is 
especially  true  because  of  a basic  fact 
that  has  been  lying  right  out  in  the 
open  for  anyone  to  see  for  many  years 
—yet,  surprisingly,  only  a few  have 
fully  grasped  and  understood  it.  It  is 
this: 

The  outdoor-minded  people  who 
make  up  the  bulk  of  those  inter- 
ested in  conservation  form  the 
largest  single  identifiable  group  in 


MILLIONS  OF  conservation-oriented  per- 
sons enjoy  Pennsylvania's  outdoors  each 
year. 


your  town,  your  state,  or  the  na- 
tion, from  an  interest  standpoint. 

Although  many  of  these  “outdoor 
people”  go  bowling,  there  are  more 
outdoor  people  than  bowlers.  Al- 
though many  of  them  go  to  baseball 
games  there  are  more  outdoor  people 
than  baseball  game  attendees.  Al- 
though many  of  them  go  to  football 
games  there  are  more  outdoor  people 
than  football  game  attendees. 


In  Pennsylvania— the  nation’s  leader 
in  hunting  license  sales— approximately 
one  million  citizens  go  hunting  and 
some  50,000  folks  from  neighboring 
states  join  them  as  nonresident  hunt- 
ers. Add  to  these  the  fishermen,  camp- 
ers, boatmen,  hikers,  and  others  whose 
avocations  are  seriously  outdoor  and 
conservation  oriented  and  you  have  a 
sizable  percentage  of  the  Keystone 
State’s  population.  My  own  method  of 
computation  places  the  slice  at  about 
a total  of  4 million  Pennsylvanians 
over  12  years  of  age. 
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Thrills  Are  Remembered 

There  is  in  my  opinion  a qualitative 
factor  that  may  be  impossible  to  mea- 
sure but  not  difficult  to  describe.  It 
has  not  to  do  with  numbers  of  out- 
doorsmen  versus  numbers  of  non- 
participating sport  spectators.  Rather 
it  deals  with  the  intensity  of  affection 
or  devotion  the  individual  carries  for 
that  sport  in  his  breast.  I submit  that 
a baseball  fan  will  long  remember  a 
game-winning  or  series-winning  home 
run— that  a football  fan  will  talk  for 
years  about  a 105-yard  touchdown  run 
—but  that  a different  man  or  the  same 
man,  be  he  a hunter,  will  remember 
longer  and  with  more  inward  glee  that 
8-point  buck  he  brought  home  from 
the  hunting  camp  last  year— or  the  one 
he  missed! 
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But  I have  semi-digressed  into  rea-  h 
sons  for  industry  to  use  conservation  I 
programs  as  image  builders,  a theme  j 
which  is  in  one  sense  a story  all  its  [ 
own.  Nor  are  all  of  the  industry-con- 
servation relationships  sweetness  and 
light.  I 

Industry  can  and  does  get  into  un-  l| 
pleasant  situations  with  the  general  || 
public  when  it  pollutes  the  air,  the  j 
water,  or  despoils  the  land.  Events  of  h 
only  the  past  three  decades  have  r 
shown  that  the  temper  of  the  Ameri-  ij, 
can  people  will  no  longer  accept  pol-  i 
lution  and  despoliation  as  necessary  T 
handmaidens  to  progress. 

Largely  inspired  by  sportsmen’s  i 
groups,  it  is  rather  now  more  com-  i 
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mon  sentiment  that  if  mankind  is  so 
technically  sophisticated  that  he  is 
about  to  set  foot  on  the  moon,  then 
he  can  mine,  manufacture,  and  till  the 
soil  with  care  and  respect— not  the 
utter  disregard  that  has  characterized 
much  of  our  history. 

Whether  industry  (in  general)  be- 
longs in  the  conservation  field  ( in 
general)  is  a question  of  its  own.  I 
suppose  the  answer  lies  pretty  much 
in  whether  or  not  ultimate  good  de- 
rives from  the  venture— whether  the 
industry  in  question  is  unselfishly  at- 
tempting to  perform  a public  service 
or  selfishly  trying  to  increase  its  sales 
by  appealing  to  what  has  been  called 
“the  sportsmen’s  market.” 

Thomas  L.  Kimball,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, has  pointed  out,  “Conservation 
desperately  needs  the  direction,  man- 
power, management  skills,  and  finan- 
cial aid  that  business  and  industry 
are  in  a unique  position  to  provide.” 

A few  examples— there  are  too  many 
to  attempt  a cataloging— that  would 
seem  to  fall  within  Mr.  Kimball’s 
guidelines  are  as  follows: 

National  Recognition 

The  recent  and  impressive  nation- 
wide conservation  awards  program 
sponsored  by  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foun- 
dation with  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Another  recent  effort  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a film,  “Wild  Rivers,”  by 
Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Company- 
pointing  out  the  need  for  wild  rivers 
for  recreational  and  cultural  purposes. 

The  Tree  Farm  program  of  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Forest  Products 
Industries  group  is  an  “oldie”  example. 

The  conversion  of  the  detergent  in- 
dustry from  “hard”  to  “soft”  detergents 
is  a notable  example  of  industry-con- 
servation relationship  that  has  gone 
on  quietly  without  too  much  fanfare 
on  anyone’s  part  over  the  past  few 
years. 

These  are  examples  of  voluntary 
“good  guy”  approaches  to  the  conser- 


vation problem.  Other  industries  seem 
to  be  at  odds  with  conservation  goals, 
playing  the  role  of  apparent  “villain” 
although  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  leaders  of  many  such  businesses 
are  looking  for  solutions  that  will  keep 
them  in  business  and  also  satisfy  con- 
servationists. 

A recent  change  in  Pennsylvania 
law  forced  one  such  traditional  “vil- 
lain” — the  strip  mining  industiy  — to 
operate  in  a manner  which  no  longer 
pollutes  streams  or  leaves  work-over 
land  unfit  for  “man  or  beast.”  Inci- 
dentally, many  of  the  industry  op- 
ponents of  this  legislation  now  openly 


PERHAPS  CONTINUED  RESEARCH 
will  result  in  chemicals  which  selectively 
kill  pests  but  leave  fish  and  wildlife  un- 
harmed. 

thank  the  sportsmen  for  having  it  en- 
acted . . . maintaining  that  they  now 
enjoy  equally  greater  profits  and  a 
newly  found  respectability  in  their 
communities. 

The  chemical  companies  which 
manufacture  pesticides  which  have 
caused  fish  and  wildlife  kills  as  a by- 
product of  use  in  spraying  fields  or 
forests  (or  from  careless  discharge  of 
waste  in  the  manufacturing  process) 
wear  black  hats  in  many  eyes.  Perhaps 
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continued  research  will  develop  chem- 
ical controls  which  selectively  kill  the 
pests  and  leave  fish  and  wildlife  un- 
harmed. Such  a chemical  control  was 
developed  for  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery 
Commission  in  ridding  Great  Lakes 
streams  from  immature  lampreys.  It 
killed  the  lampreys  but  left  unharmed 
other  aquatic  life  such  as  trout,  cray- 
fish, insects,  etc. 

Summing  up,  industries  get  involved 
with  conservation  in  four  major  ways: 

1.  The  “self  help”  way  which  uses 
conservation  to  insure  its  future  by 
wise  use  of  the  natural  resource(s) 
on  which  the  industry  is  based. 

2.  The  “mutual  respect”  variety 
wherein  industries  voluntarily  help 
solve  problems  (pollution,  despolia- 
tion, blight)  caused  by  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  business. 

3.  The  “black  hat”  way  in  which  an 
industry  finds  itself  at  fault  and  op- 
poses correction  of  its  poor  conserva- 
tion practices. 

4.  The  “good  neighbor”  kind  wherein 
an  industry  sponsors  conservation 
projects  and  goals  as  an  expression  of 
its  gratitude  to  the  public  which  has 
made  it  successful. 

Whatever  the  manner  of  participa- 
tion, all  industries,  as  with  all  men,  are 


NO  INDUSTRY  can  exist  without  the  raw 
materials  it  converts  into  other  products. 

concerned  with  conservation  whether 
they  know  it  or  not.  I predict  that  the 
years  immediately  ahead  will  find 
more  industries  realizing  it.  In  addi- 
tion they  will  take  more  positive  steps 
to  be  constructive  in  their  approaches 
to  conservation  problems— as  leaders 
of  the  industry  involved  and  the  com- 
munity that  surrounds  it.  Only  then 
will  all  three  segments  of  society  ( po- 
litical, social,  economic)  be  squarely 
behind  conservation  goals.  Only  then 
will  conservation  take  the  giant  steps 
on  all  fronts  that  will  make  its  early 
struggles  meaningful.  Hasten  the  day! 


BOOK  REVIEW  . . . 

Origins  of  American  Conservation 

Edited  for  the  Natural  Resources  Council  of  America  by  Henry  Clepper; 
204  pages.  Published  by  The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  15  East  26th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Price:  $4.50. 

Here  is  a concise  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  conservation  movement  in 
this  country.  Each  chapter  focuses  on  one  of  the  major  natural  resources  and 
a recognized  specialist  in  each  of  these  fields  tells  the  story  of  early  exploita- 
tion . . . the  realization  of  the  need  for  conservation  measures  . . . the  legislation 
designed  for  this  purpose  . . . the  agencies  created  to  implement  these  laws 
. . . and  the  progress  achieved  to  date,  including  the  effects  of  two  World 
Wars.  The  final  chapter  deals  with  the  future  of  resource  conservation  and 
the  goals  still  to  be  won.  Taken  separately,  each  chapter  can  be  read  as  a 
complete  story  of  an  important  resource.  Taken  together,  these  chapters 
illustrate  man’s  ingenuity  and  technology  in  a crucially  important  and  little 
publicized  area  . . . and  they  constitute  a vitally  needed  survey  of  the  field. 
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A FELLOW  I know  carries  a bin- 
ocular on  most  of  his  outdoor 
jaunts,  and  he’s  never  without  it  when 
he  hunts  deer.  “I’m  beginning  to  think 
my  binocular  is  some  sort  of  good  luck 
piece,”  he  says.  “I’m  sure  it  has  im- 
proved my  hunting  over  the  years.” 
What  he  really  means,  of  course,  is 
that  the  binocular  helps  him  spot 
game  that  he  might  otherwise  miss. 
He  can  see  better.  And  after  all,  that’s 
an  important  factor  in  successful  hunt- 
ing. Furthermore,  apart  from  hunting, 
the  binocular  adds  to  his  enjoyment 
of  the  outdoors.  For  with  a binocular, 
animals,  birds  and  the  entire  country- 
side appear  much  closer.  It  is  a year- 
round  piece  of  outdoor  equipment. 

The  question  of  which  is  the  “best” 
binocular  is  like  asking  which  is  the 
“best”  rifle  or  the  “best”  caliber.  A 
6x15  pocket  binocular  will  suit  some 
sportsmen  because  it  can  be  carried 
in  a shirt  pocket.  Others  might  con- 
; sider  it  too  small  to  hold  easily.  Some 
may  pass  over  the  7x35  binocular  and 
; select  the  7x50  despite  its  bulk  and 
i weight  because  it  will  be  used  fre- 
quently in  deep  woods  or  on  dark 
days.  Others  might  select  the  6x30  be- 
cause of  its  light  weight  and  smaller 
size.  Birders  will  prefer  binoculars 
with  higher  powers. 

Weight  is  something  that  is  fre- 
quently overlooked  in  binoculars,  but 
it  deserves  some  consideration.  A bin- 
ocular that  is  heavy  in  the  morning 
may  seem  even  heavier  in  the  after- 
noon, especially  if  you  are  loaded 
down  with  other  things. 

For  most  hunting  and  outdoor  pur- 
poses a 6x,  7x,  or  8x  binocular  is  ade- 
quate. Of  these  powers,  the  7x  is  the 
most  popular.  Binoculars  with  higher 


WHAT  IS  IT?  Binoculars  will  help  you 
find  out. 


powers— they  go  up  to  20x— are  for 
specialized  use  and  should  be  mounted 
on  a stand.  A binocular  over  8x  is  diffi- 
cult to  hold  steady  because  of  involun- 
tary muscle  tremors.  Researchers  have 
found  that,  as  far  as  seeing  detail  is 
concerned,  muscle  tremors  can  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  binoculars  over  8x 
by  up  to  60  percent. 

A zoom,  or  variable  power,  binoc- 
ular seems  like  a good  choice  for 
someone  who  just  can’t  decide  which 
power  to  get.  But  although  having  a 
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A T R I P O D-MOUNTED  BINOCULAR 
makes  extended  viewing  easy.  Some 
binoculars  have  tripod  sockets;  a tripod 
mount  can  be  bought  for  those  that  don't. 

range  of  powers,  from  7x-15x,  in  one 
binocular  has  advantages  there  are 
also  drawbacks.  The  zoom  binoc- 
ular is  usually  heavy,  and  the  design 
of  an  inexpensive  model  may  not  be 
as  sturdy  as  that  of  a similarly  priced 
fixed-power  binocular.  And  again, 
there  is  the  question  of  whether  you 
can  hold  the  zoom  binocular  steady 
enough  to  get  the  most  use  from  the 
higher  powers. 

The  standard  binoculars  ( 6x30, 
7x35,  8x30,  8x40)  are  suitable  for 
dawn  to  dusk  viewing,  including  view- 
ing in  woods.  The  so-called  “night 
glass,”  the  7x50  binocular,  is  for  use 
in  poor  light,  such  as  on  dark  days  or 
in  deep  shadows.  It  offers  no  advan- 
tage in  general  use  because  the  extra 


light  “collected”  by  the  large  objective 
lens  is  cut  out  at  the  eye  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  pupil.  So  although  the 
7x50  “collects”  twice  as  much  light  as 
the  7x35,  under  normal  use  the  bright- 
ness of  the  image  in  both  binoculars 
is  the  same.  Actually,  the  standard 
binoculars  have  more  light  gathering 
power  than  is  needed  for  normal  day- 
light viewing.  Furthermore,  coated 
lens  improve  a binocular  s light  gath- 
ering power  (binocular  lens  should 
be  coated). 

How  much  a binocular  “sees”— the 
width  of  the  view— is  called  its  field  of 
view.  This  is  measured  at  1,000  yards 
and  it  varies  between  binoculars  made 
by  different  companies  (see  the  table 
for  the  range  of  the  field  of  view).  In 
general,  however,  the  field  of  view  de- 
creases as  the  power  increases.  The 
extremely  wide  field  of  view  of  the 
wide  angle  binocular  certainly  is  an 
advantage,  but  the  increased  weight 
of  such  a binocular  may  rule  it  out  for 
some  persons. 

If  you  wear  glasses  you  should  se- 
lect a binocular  with  retractable  eye- 
cups  or  with  shallow  eyecups.  Other- 
wise part  of  your  field  of  view  will  be 
lost  because  your  eye  is  farther  from 
the  eyepiece. 

For  Close-ups  Too 

Although  a binocular  is  mainly  for 
viewing  distant  objects,  it  can  also  be 
used  for  looking  at  something  nearby. 
You  can,  for  example,  use  it  to  watch 
animals  that  will  allow  you  to  ap- 
proach them  up  to  a relatively  short 
distance  before  they  run  away.  A 
friend  uses  a binocular  to  watch  birds 
on  a feeder  about  twenty  feet  away. 
Through  the  binocular  the  birds  ap- 
pear to  be  about  three  feet  away.  If 
you  plan  to  view  objects  at  close  dis- 
tances make  sure  the  binocular  you 
select  can  focus  as  close  as  you  want. 
Most  binoculars  focus  down  to  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  but  some  focus  even 
closer  — some  are  specially  made  to 
focus  as  close  as  ten  feet. 

Of  the  two  focusing  mechanisms  for 
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binoculars— center  focusing  and  indi- 
vidual focusing— the  center  focusing  is 
the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
use.  In  a poorly  made  binocular,  how- 
ever, the  center  focusing  mechanism 
may  become  loose  and  cause  the  eye- 
piece assembly  to  jiggle.  The  individ- 
ual focusing  mechanism  is  simpler  and 
more  foolproof.  With  either  type  of 
focusing  a binocular  focused  on  a dis- 
tant object  will  generally  remain  in 
focus  down  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 

Whichever  binocular  you  select  ( or 
have)  there  are  a few  things  you 
should  keep  in  mind. 

Take  care  of  the  binocular.  Don’t 
bang  it  or  let  it  bake  in  hot  places,  like 
on  the  rear  window  shelf  of  a car.  If 
the  lens  is  dirty  brush  it  off  with  a 
lens  brush  or  with  lens  tissue;  avoid 
fluids,  although  a moistened  lens  tissue 
may  be  used  with  care.  If  the  lens  fog 
when  you  bring  the  binocular  indoors 
on  a cold  day  let  the  fog  evaporate 
instead  of  wiping  it  off.  Treat  the  lens 
gently.  They  can  be  scratched  easily. 

If  you  drop  a binocular  the  optics 
may  be  knocked  out  of  fine.  Some- 
times this  will  be  obvious,  but  some- 
times it  will  be  so  slight  that  the  only 
indication  that  something  is  wrong  is 
a headache  or  eyestrain  that  develops 
after  viewing  a long  time.  To  have  the 
binocular  realigned,  take  it  to  a quali- 
fied repair  shop. 

Short  Strap  Is  Best 

When  hunting,  the  binocular  should 
be  worn  high  on  the  chest.  This  can 
be  done  by  making  a knot  in  the 
middle  of  the  neck  strap  ( so  the  knot 
will  be  behind  the  neck).  With  the 
strap  shortened  the  binocular  can  be 
brought  to  the  eye  faster  and  can  be 
kept  within  easy  reach  inside  your 
jacket.  Many  binocular  users  prefer 
to  have  the  strap  shortened  all  the 
time— it  prevents  the  binocular  from 
bouncing  on  your  chest  when  you  are 
walking. 

When  you  aren’t  “wearing”  the  bin- 
ocular wrap  the  strap  around  your 
hand  or  wrist.  This  is  a safety  pre- 


caution to  prevent  the  binocular  from 
falling  to  the  ground  if  it  is  knocked 
from  your  hand. 

To  examine  an  area  for  game  first 
look  it  over  without  the  binocular.  If 
nothing  catches  your  attention  use  the 
binocular  and  sweep  across  the  area. 
Start  at  one  end  and  work  slowly  to 
the  other.  Examine  anything  that 
seems  out  of  place— you  just  might 
unravel  the  shape  of  a deer  out  of  the 
forest  background.  And  from  the 
safety  standpoint,  that  “moving  form” 
in  the  woods  when  seen  through  a bin- 
ocular may  turn  out  to  be  another 
hunter,  not  a deer. 

Whether  a binocular  becomes  your 
“good  luck  piece”  for  hunting  or 
whether  it  is  just  a “looking  piece,” 


you’ll  find  that  it  can  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  rewarding  pieces  of 
equipment  among  your  outdoor  para- 
phernalia. 


BINOCULAR 

Apparent 

distance 

DATA 

Field 

of 

view 

at 

Weight 

at  300  ft. 

1 ,000  yds. 

range 

(feet) 

(feet) 

( ounces) 

6x15 

50 

325-380 

5-6 

6x30 

50 

393-460 

16-30 

7x35 

43 

340-425 

19-40 

7x35  wide  angle  43 

500-578 

30-52 

7x50 

43 

340-380 

24-48 

8x30 

38 

397-445 

18-26 

8x40 

38 

365-393 

22-24 

7x15x40  zoom  43-20 

355-180 

34-42 
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THE  sun  shone  warmly  through 
the  treetops,  and  Cedar  Run  gur- 
gled a merry  tune  as  we  tied  on  our 
dry  flies  at  the  foot  of  a pool-side  cliff. 
Somewhere  back  in  the  woods  a her- 
mit thrush  was  singing,  and  on  an 
overhead  twig  a fledgling  phoebe 
blinked  in  the  sunshine. 

Without  warning,  a sharp-shinned 
hawk  suddenly  streaked  by,  speared 
the  phoebe  from  its  perch,  and  bore 
it  to  the  ground  streaming  down  and 
feathers.  The  frantic  parents  hurled 
themselves  at  the  hawk,  and  the  out- 
raged cries  of  robins  and  thrushes 
filled  the  air.  But  the  killer  was  un- 
impressed. For  a moment  he  glared 
at  us  defiantly,  then  turned  to  the 
warm  meal  beneath  his  talons. 

Cruel?  No,  not  consciously  so,  at 
least.  After  all,  the  hawk  was  merely 
securing  his  natural  food  in  the  only 
way  he  knew,  which  is  what  a swal- 
low does  when  it  snatches  an  insect 
out  of  the  air,  or  a pheasant  when  it 
picks  up  a grain  of  corn.  Further- 
more, the  hawk  was  fulfilling  another 


role,  that  of  controlling  the  small  bird 
population,  as  all  wildlife  must  be 
controlled  by  one  means  or  another. 

On  the  surface,  nature’s  way 
seems  not  only  ruthless,  but  waste- 
ful as  well.  Last  week  I watched 
tens  of  thousands  of  newly  hatched 
tadpoles  swarming  all  over  the  shal- 
lows of  a pond.  They  were  the  prog- 
eny of  only  a half  dozen  frogs.  Next 
year,  when  the  mating  season  returns, 
they  will  be  gone— except  for  a breed- 
ing population  of  a half  dozen  or  so 
frogs.  The  environment  will  support 
no  more,  so  those  thousands  of  sur- 
plus tadpoles  and  frogs  must  perish 
before  another  year  rolls  ’round. 

Wasteful?  Not  really.  Freshly 
caught,  they  provide  sustenance  for 
the  heron,  the  coon,  the  water  snake, 
or  the  hungry  bass.  Felled  by  disease 
or  accident  they  feed  turtles,  crayfish, 
or  other  scavengers,  or  replenish  nu- 
trients in  the  soil  or  water. 

So  it  is  with  all  living  creatures, 
from  the  hordes  of  inchworms  that 
drop  from  the  trees  to  the  vireos  that 
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eat  them,  from  chipmunks  to  hawks, 
from  fleas  to  foxes.  They  are  produced 
in  superabundance  in  a habitat  that 
can  sustain  but  a limited  number. 

Which  ones  are  weeded  out?  In 
most  instances,  at  least,  the  sick,  the 
weak,  the  malformed,  the  slow-witted, 
the  defenseless,  leaving  only  the  best 
specimens  to  perpetuate  the  species. 
“Survival  of  the  fittest”  is  more  than 
an  expression.  Except  when  Man  in- 
terferes it  is  the  most  efficient  and 
reliable  method  of  keeping  wildlife 
populations  reasonably  static  and  the 
wild  creatures  themselves  in  a state 
of  good  health  and  natural  vigor. 

June  2:  We  saw  a brand-new  fawn 
this  evening.  The  doe  trotted  off  the 
road  at  our  approach,  but  her  baby 
stood  there,  rocking  unsteadily,  and 
looking  incredibly  tiny  in  the  head- 
lights’ glare.  Completely  innocent  and 
unafraid,  he  licked  our  fingers  and 
nudged  us  with  his  wrinkled  little 
muzzle.  We  gently  urged  him  off  the 
road,  but  his  legs  were  not  yet  used 
to  working  together,  and  they  buckled 
frequently  and  alarmingly.  When  he 
reached  a laurel  patch  some  distance 
from  the  berm  we  aimed  him  away 
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from  the  road  and  beat  it  back  to  the 
car. 

June  4:  The  cock  quail  that  sings  in 
our  fencerow  is  apparently  not  too 
bright.  Today,  for  the  fourth  time  this 
week,  I gave  him  the  old  “lost  call,” 
an  imitation  of  the  whistle  given  by 
a bobwhite  that  is  separated  from 
the  covey.  As  before,  he  immediately 
dropped  from  his  perch  in  the  wild 
cherry  tree  and  came  running  down 
along  the  fencerow  to  “rescue”  me, 
answering  my  call,  and  uttering  quail 
talk  as  he  approached.  And  as  before, 
he  galloped  up  to  within  about  twenty 
feet  of  me  before  realizing  I was  too 
large  to  be  a quail. 

June  5:  I heard  the  strange,  rattling 
song  of  a long-billed  marsh  wren  in 
the  swamp  today,  and  “squeaked  him 
out”  in  short  order.  Looking  more  like 
a little  windup  toy  than  a flesh-and- 
blood  bird,  he  moved  jerkily  through 
the  undergrowth  with  his  tail  cocked 
forward  until  it  almost  touched  his 
head,  clacking  in  annoyance. 

I soon  located  a nest  in  the  fork  of 
a silky  dogwood,  a perfectly  round 
ball  of  woven  marsh  grasses  with  a 
neat  entrance  hole  in  one  side.  It  was 
empty.  Subsequent  searching  revealed 
four  similar  nests  in  bushes  and  cat- 
tails, but  all  seemed  to  be  empty.  Ap- 
parently they  were  so-called  “dummy 
nests,”  commonly  made  by  the  males 
of  this  species.  Ornithologists  have  at- 
tributed them  to  everything  from  an 
attempt  to  fool  nest  robbers  to  the 
result  of  excessive  ambition,  but  I 
doubt  that  anyone  really  knows  why 
male  wrens  are  such  tireless  builders. 
At  any  rate,  I never  did  find  an  occu- 
pied nest  nor  did  I see  this  bird’s 
mate,  if  either  existed. 

June  7:  While  driving  along  a mac- 
adam road  in  Union  County  this  after- 
noon I nearly  hit  a weasel  that 
bounded  in  front  of  the  car.  It  dis- 
appeared into  a lush  clover  field,  but, 
though  completely  out  of  sight,  I 
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could  trace  its  course  by  the  red- 
winged  blackbirds.  “Chacking”  an- 
grily, a small  cloud  of  these  handsome 
birds  and  their  streaky  mates  hovered 
a few  feet  above  the  weasel  wher- 
ever he  went.  When  he  remained 
quiet  for  some  minutes  they  perched 
on  weed  stalks  and  fussed.  At  his  first 
move  they  resumed  their  hovering 
formation. 

June  12:  Trout  fishing  in  Young  Wom- 
an’s Creek  was  great  today,  in  spite 
of  the  steady  drizzle.  On  the  way 
back  to  the  car  for  lunch  I practically 
stumbled  over  a wild  turkey  hen  with 
a flock  of  month-old  poults.  With  a 
loud  outcry  the  hen  tore  off  through 
the  woods,  and  the  young  scattered  in 
all  directions.  Their  disappearance 
was  sudden  and  complete.  Certain 
that  several  of  the  poults  had  not 
gone  far,  I scrutinized  every  possible 
hiding  place,  but  the  soggy  woods 
seemed  completely  empty.  I leaned 
back  against  a big  tree  trunk  and  kept 
still. 

Fifteen  minutes  passed  before  the 
hen  called  from  the  hillside  across 
the  creek.  She  was  immediately  an- 
swered by  plaintive  peeping  from  a 
dozen  sources  near  and  far.  One  poult 
fluttered  out  of  a sapling  right  above 
my  head  and  slowly  worked  his  way 
toward  the  creek.  Another  got  to  its 
feet  at  the  base  of  a tree  a couple  of 
yards  from  where  I stood,  still  an- 
other scrambled  out  of  a patch  of 
weeds,  both  calling  “Kee,  kee,  kee,” 
and  walking  hesitantly  toward  the 
yelping  female.  There  was  no  panic. 
All  had  the  gait  of  a boy  returning  to 
school.  One  stopped  to  pick  an  insect 
off  a weed  as  he  ambled  by.  Fully 
half  an  hour  passed  before  they 
finally  got  together  and  all  was  still. 

June  15:  Our  friends  who  live  along 
the  edge  of  Allegheny  National  Forest 
are  entertained  nightly  by  a troupe  of 
flying  squirrels,  and  we  watched  last 
night’s  performance  from  the  best 
seats  in  the  house— a couple  of  chairs 
inside  their  picture  window. 


THE  BOBWHITE  ran  up  to  within  20 
feet  of  me  before  he  realized  I was  too 
big  to  be  a quail. 

Just  outside,  the  floodlighted  tree 
that  serves  as  their  stage  was  ready— 
the  feeders  were  filled  with  sunflower 
seeds,  and  the  lower  limbs  were  lib- 
erally smeared  with  peanut  butter. 

We  hadn’t  long  to  wait.  A small, 
dark  form  suddenly  sailed  by  the  win- 
dow, skimmed  beneath  the  clothes- 
line, and  swooped  upward  to  a soft 
landing  on  the  side  of  the  trunk.  It 
was  a big-eyed,  soft-furred  little  fly- 
ing squirrel.  He  was  immediately 
joined  by  another,  and  the  chase  was 
on.  Up,  down,  and  around  the  tree 
trunk  they  went,  so  rapidly  it  was  im- 
possible to  follow  their  movements. 
When  a third  one  joined  the  group 
they  abruptly  split  up  and  went  to 
eating.  One  took  over  a feeder,  the 
others  nibbled  peanut  butter  from 
crevices  in  the  bark.  With  the  arrival 
of  a fourth  they  literally  burst  into 
another  game  of  tag,  at  intervals  dis- 
appearing into  a neighboring  tree  and 
returning  in  a slanting  glide. 

One  hungry  fellow  could  find  no 
peace  while  trying  to  eat  some  peanut 
butter,  so  he  abruptly  lifted  the  end 
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of  a patch  of  the  gooey  stuff,  deftly 
rolled  it  into  a ball,  picked  it  up  and 
ran  off  with  it. 

June  25:  The  fruits  of  the  Juneberry, 
also  called  shadbush,  serviceberry, 
and  amelanchier,  were  favored  for  pie 
filling  by  pioneer  women,  but  are  lit- 
tle known  today.  Eaten  raw  they  have 
a pleasant,  sugary  flavor,  and  today  I 
picked  a mess  for  pies.  Marie  did  the 
culinary  honors,  and  they  turned  out 
surprisingly  well— flavored  much  like 
sweet  cherry  pies.  They  contain  an 
abundance  of  small  seeds,  but  for- 
tunately these  are  softened  by  bak- 
ing. Some  species  are  far  better  eat- 
ing than  others;  I suppose  the  same 
is  true  of  those  used  in  pies. 

June  28:  Cowbirds  are  not  always 
satisfied  with  adding  their  eggs  to 
those  already  in  another  bird’s  nest; 
they  sometimes  dispose  of  those  that 
belong  there.  Two  days  ago  I saw  a 
pair  of  wood  thrush  eggs  in  a nest  on 
Mahantango  Mountain.  Today  the 
thrush  eggs  were  gone,  and  in  their 
place  was  the  speckled  egg  of  a cow- 
bird.  The  parasitic  cowbirds  must  be 
much  more  abundant  now  than  they 


were  twenty  years  ago.  I find  their 
eggs  in  a higher  percentage  of  nests 
each  year,  and  none  is  too  remote  or 
well  concealed  to  escape  their  notice. 
Such  cleverly  hidden  nests  as  those  of 
the  ovenbird,  song  sparrow,  and 
worm-eating  warbler  are  as  frequently 
parasitized  as  the  others. 

June  30:  Late  this  afternoon  we 
watched  a box  turtle  lay  her  eggs  in 
the  cinder  bed  of  the  abandoned  rail- 
road up  Stony  Creek  Valley.  She  was 
excavating  a deep  cavity  with  her 
hind  feet  when  we  found  her,  using 
each  foot  alternately  to  scoop  a bit  of 
dirt  from  the  bottom  and  deposit  it 
beside  the  hole.  Satisfied  at  last,  she 
laid  the  white,  oblong  eggs,  tossing  a 
bit  of  dirt  over  each  one  as  it  dropped 
into  the  flask-shaped  pit.  After  seven 
had  been  deposited  the  hole  was 
completely  filled  with  cinders  which 
were  neatly  smoothed  off. 

We  saw  several  other  box  turtles 
laying  their  eggs  in  this  same  road- 
bed before  darkness  set  in,  and  nu- 
merous places  where  a skunk  or  rac- 
coon had  dug  up  and  devoured  the 
clutch.  Examining  some  of  the  eggs 
we  found  them  to  be  rather  hard,  but 
tough  enough  to  be  dented  without 
breaking.  Of  course,  the  female  never 
returns  to  the  nest;  the  eggs  are 
hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 

The  walk  back  in  the  dark  was 
pleasant  enough,  but  I doubt  that 
either  of  us  forgot  for  a moment  that 
Stony  Creek  Valley  abounds  in  rat- 
tlers and  copperheads. 

Our  flashlight  batteries  were  living 
on  borrowed  time,  and  the  only  time 
we  used  the  light  was  to  check  on  an 
occasional  suspicious  object  that  was 
barely  discernible  on  the  roadbed  be- 
fore us. 

In  every  case  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
stick  or  root.  Once  a prowling  coon 
was  caught  for  an  instant  in  its  waning 
beam,  but  he  whirled  and  plunged 
down  over  the  bank  into  the  darkness. 
No  doubt  he  will  be  tasting  turtle  eggs 
tonight. 
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COOK  A CHUCK 


By  J.  Almus  Russell 

No.  1 of  a Series 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

THE  WOODCHUCK,  a favorite  target  of  Pennsylvania  varmint  hunters,  has  dark, 
tender  meat  with  a mild  gamey  flavor. 


WHETHER  you  are  in  camp,  hunt- 
ing lodge,  or  even  at  home,  the 
following  recipes  are  standard,  fool- 
proof, and  easily  followed. 

Fancy  equipment  is  not  required. 
Iron  frying  pans,  kettles,  spiders,  pots, 
griddles,  and  baking  pans  are  suffi- 
cient. The  end  justifies  the  means. 

Game  should  be  bled  as  soon  as 
possible  after  killing  so  that  the  blood 
may  drain  out  quickly  and  completely. 
Then  it  should  be  skinned  and  dressed 
without  delay,  the  musk  and  scent 
glands  removed,  and  the  meat  hung  to 
cool  for  a couple  of  days  before  cook- 
ing. 

WOODCHUCK 

The  woodchuck  (also  called  ground- 
hog and  whistle-pig ) has  dark,  tender 
meat  with  a mild  gamey  flavor,  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  a pot  roast  cooked  with 
herbs.  The  flesh  is  improved  by  par- 
boiling it  half  an  hour  before  the  ac- 
tual preparation  of  the  recipe. 


WOODCHUCK  MULLIGAN 

4 pounds  woodchuck  l¥i  cups  diced  celery 

5 cups  cold  water  1 cup  diced  carrots 

1 tablespoon  salt  teaspoon  pepper 

%,  cup  rice  'A  teaspoon  paprika 

Place  the  meat  in  a gallon  kettle,  adding 
the  water  and  half  of  the  salt.  Cover.  Sim- 
mer for  three  hours  or  more  until  the  meat 
is  tender.  Remove  meat  and  strain  the  broth. 
Cut  the  meat  in  cubes.  Heat  the  broth  to 
boiling.  Add  the  remaining  salt,  rice,  pepper, 
celery,  and  carrots.  Cover  and  cook  rapidly 
for  10-15  minutes  until  rice  and  vegetables 
are  tender.  Add  meat,  heat  thoroughly,  and 
sprinkle  with  paprika.  Serve  at  once. 

SOUR  WOODCHUCK 

Cut  the  dressed  woodchucks  into  servings, 
put  into  a pot,  and  cover  with  equal  parts 
of  vinegar  and  water.  Add  one  large  sliced 
onion,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  cloves,  and 
bay  leaves.  Soak  the  meat  in  this  mixture 
for  two  days.  Then  remove  the  meat,  brown 
it  in  hot  butter,  and  turn  it  often.  Add 
gradually  some  of  the  sauce  in  which  the 
meat  was  pickled.  Simmer  about  thirty  min- 
utes until  the  meat  is  tender.  Just  before 
serving,  stir  into  the  sauce  one  cup  of  thick 
sour  cream. 
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THE  payment  of  bounties  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
which  began  in  1683,  started  in  the 
belief  that  a reward  system  was  a 
practical  and  effective  method  for  con- 
trolling predators  and  Indians.  During 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  250  years 
the  bounty  concept  became  so  thor- 
oughly accepted  by  Pennsylvanians 
that  to  speak  against  it  could  be  lik- 
ened to  heresy  or  a condemnation  of 
motherhood.  Nevertheless,  in  January 
of  1966,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission announced  that  all  bounty 
payments  would  cease  as  of  July  1, 
1966. 

The  term  bounty  comes  from  a dis- 
tortion of  the  French  “bonte,”  mean- 
ing benevolence.  In  a legal  sense, 
bounty  means  a government  reward 
or  subsidy  for  performing  an  act  which 
is  considered  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Such  rewards  were  offered  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution  and  Civil 
War  to  encourage  enlistment  in  the 
armed  services.  With  the  latter  con- 
flict came  the  practice  of  “bounty 
jumping’’— which  consisted  of  collect- 
ing $50  for  enlisting  and  then  desert- 
ing, and  of  repeating  as  many  times  as 
possible  the  process  of  enlistment, 
collection,  and  desertion. 

Bounty,  nevertheless,  has  remained 
in  common  usage  to  signify  the  re- 
ward paid  for  the  destruction  of  so- 
called  predatory  species  of  wildlife. 
The  difficulty  with  the  system  is  that 
it  does  not  have  any  measurable  effect 
upon  small  predator  populations.  The 
dyed-in-the-wool  bounty  hunter  or 
trapper  is  out  to  make  money;  he  has 
no  more  intention  of  eliminating  a 
predatory  species  than  had  the  Union 
bounty-jumper  of  serving  in  the  ranks 
against  the  Confederacy. 


Pennsylvania’s  major  predator  prob- 
lem, therefore,  lies  in  human  miscon- 
ceptions, not  with  the  fox,  the  weasel, 
or  the  great  horned  owl.  Predators 
are  not  responsible  for  less  than  de- 
sired hunting  success  or  are  bounties 
the  answer  to  game  abundance. 

Most  wild  animal  populations  have 
a rapid  turnover  rate  each  year.  New 
generations  succeed  old  ones  in  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  time. 
Such  things  as  life-span,  reproductive 
capacity,  etc.,  are  all  circumscribed  by 
certain  natural  limitations  that  tend 
to  work  independently  of  man.  Eco- 
logical studies  indicate  that  a particu- 
lar unit  of  habitat  will  comfortably 
support  only  a certain  number  of  in- 
dividuals. Once  this  carrying  capacity 
is  exceeded,  starvation,  malnutrition, 
disease,  emigration  and  other  forms 
of  direct  and  indirect  mortality  remove 
the  excess.  These  occurrences  are  re- 
flected in  annual  and  longer  term  fluc- 
tuations in  population  levels  whether 
they  be  foxes,  rabbits  or  ringnecks. 

In  the  case  of  most  predator  popu- 
lations there  is  at  least  a 70  percent 
annual  turnover  whether  man  steps 
into  the  picture  or  not.  Predators  don’t 
live  forever.  If  people  don’t  kill  them 
something  else  will  and  usually  in  a 
much  more  drastic  fashion.  On  this 
basis,  at  least  70  percent  of  all  foxes 
must  be  killed  each  year  to  effect  a 
reduction  in  the  overall  population. 
A look  at  records  reveals  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Bounty  System  has  not 
achieved  this  questionable  goal.  As- 
sume for  a moment  that  Pennsylvania 
supports  an  unrealistically  low  fox 
population  ( reds  and  grays  combined) 
of  180,000  animals  or  an  average  of 
four  foxes  for  each  square  mile  of  land 
in  the  state.  In  order  to  make  appre- 
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BOUNTIES 

A QUESTION  OF 
BENEVOLENCE 


BY  HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS 
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SMALL,  SHORT-LIVED  species  produce 
more  offspring  than  do  large,  long-lived 
animals. 

ciable  inroads  in  the  population,  126,- 
000  foxes  would  have  to  be  killed  each 
year.  During  the  last  ten  years  an 
annual  average  of  26,245  foxes  have 
been  probated  for  bounty  or  only  15 
percent  of  the  total  population. 

Few  of  the  foxes  that  have  been 
annually  probated  for  bounty  can  be 
attributed  to  persons  who  make  a reg- 
ular practice  of  killing  predators  to 
protect  game.  Most  of  these  animals 
represent  chance  killings  that  take 
place  in  conjunction  with  such  activi- 
ties as  trapping  other  animals,  hunt- 
ing, or  related  outdoor  activities.  In 
other  words,  many  of  these  foxes 
would  have  been  killed  regardless  of 
the  $4  bounty.  The  results  of  a recent 
study  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  Bounty  Section 
serve  to  substantiate  this  statement. 
Analysis  of  bounty  records  over  a 
period  of  one  year  revealed  that 
thirty-seven  percent  of  the  claims  for 
foxes  involved  but  one  animal.  It  is 
logical  to  conclude  that  only  a very 
small  percentage  of  the  foxes  falling 
within  the  single-claim  group  were 
killed  primarily  to  benefit  small  game 
species  or  for  the  bounty.  Those  per- 
sons probating  from  one  to  five  foxes 
during  the  course  of  a year  constituted 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  total  claim- 
ants. Here  again,  it  is  impossible  to 
classify  this  group  as  putting  more 


than  a casual  effort  into  taking  foxes. 

This  particular  study  also  revealed 
that,  by  actual  count,  only  twenty-five 
of  4,203  individuals  probated  five  or 
more  foxes.  This  hard-core  trapping 
and  hunting  element  which  is  an- 
nually responsible  for  an  annual  aver- 
age of  14,960  foxes  over  the  last  ten 
years  cannot  be  credited  with  con- 
trolling the  size  of  the  fox  popula- 
tion nor  tempering  its  impact  on  small 
game. 

The  assumption  that  the  removal  of 
over  15,000  foxes  would  save  110,000 
rabbits  is  not  valid.  Nature  just  doesn’t 
operate  that  way.  In  actuality  the  re- 
maining foxes  would  merely  find  less 
competition,  live  “higher  on  the  hog,” 
and  exact  the  same  toll  on  the  cotton- 
tail population. 

In  the  order  listed  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  removed  bounties 
from  wildcats,  goshawks,  and  weasels 
in  1937,  1951  and  1954,  respectively. 
Each  time  payments  were  terminated 
the  proponents  of  bounties  predicted 
dire  results  from  such  supposedly  ir- 
responsible behavior.  Had  the  “doom 
and  gloom”  element  been  the  least  bit 
accurate  in  their  guess,  the  skies  would 
currently  be  darkened  by  hawks,  the 
stone  fences  alive  with  weasels  and 
the  deer  herd  near  extinction  from  the 
ravages  of  wildcats.  Obviously  this  has 
not  happened  because  of  the  limita- 
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over  15,000  foxes  would  save  110,000  rab- 
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tions  placed  upon  these  species  by 
their  environment. 

Some  fox  trappers  point  to  the  by- 
products of  their  primary  effort  as 
sufficient  justification  for  bounty  pay- 
ments. These  individuals  contend  that 
the  removal  of  such  “vermin”  as 
skunks,  opossums,  and  raccoons  is  of 
immeasurable  benefit  and,  as  such, 
should  be  subsidized.  This  line  of 
argument  has  a major  flaw  in  that  it 
completely  ignores  one  of  nature’s 
basic  principles,  as  borne  out  by  the 
current  abundance  of  raccoons  and 
opossums.  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
small,  short-lived  species  produce  more 
offspring  than  do  large,  long-lived 
animals.  The  biological  law  govern- 
ing reproductive  capacity  applies  to 
both  predatory  and  non-predatory 
species.  Rabbits  outproduce  skunks 
and  opossums;  skunks  and  opossums, 
in  turn,  outproduce  foxes.  Inasmuch 
as  no  one  has  demonstrated  the  ability 
to  eliminate  or  even  control  foxes 
within  the  realm  of  economic  feasi- 
bility, it’s  rather  absurd  to  contend 
that  trapping  has  an  impact  on  more 
prolific  species. 

No  Financial  Disaster 

Contrary  to  a misconception  held  by 
a few  adults,  the  removal  of  bounty 
on  foxes  will  not  pull  the  financial  rug 
from  under  the  feet  of  farmboy  trap- 
pers. In  the  first  place,  most  trappers 
of  junior  and  senior  high  school  age 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  skill  to 
consistently  catch  foxes;  in  the  second 
place,  their  chief  trapping  income  is 
derived  from  easily  caught  and  com- 
paratively abundant  species  such  as 
the  muskrat.  Over  the  years  the  num- 
ber of  foxes  probated  by  this  element 
is  negligible.  The  argument,  advanced 
by  adults  rather  than  by  the  young 
trappers  themselves,  that  bonuses  must 
be  paid  to  kindle  and  maintain  an  in- 
terest in  the  sport  of  trapping,  is  with- 
out justification.  If  this  theory  had  a 
valid  basis,  then  cold  cash  incentives 
would  be  necessary  to  stimulate  an 
interest  in  rabbit  or  squirrel  hunting. 


MOST  PREDATORS  PRESENTED  FOR 
BOUNTIES  represent  chance  killings 
that  take  place  in  conjunction  with  re- 
lated outdoor  activities. 

Once  established,  the  something-for- 
nothing  philosophy  is  difficult  to 
change.  As  one  hunter  who  recently 
wrote  the  Game  Commission  put  it, 
“Bounties  enable  me  to  own  an  elec- 
tric fox  call  and  enjoy  a sport  at  little 
or  no  cost.”  What  about  the  grouse 
hunter  who  has  invested  $150  in  a 
setter  or  the  rabbit  hunter  who  main- 
tains several  beagles?  To  be  fair  and 
equitable  to  all  licensed  hunters  why 
shouldn’t  the  Commission  underwrite 
the  cost  of  these  pursuits?  Isn’t  it  too 
much  to  expect  of  the  bird  or  cotton- 
tail hunter  to  pay  for  his  sport?  Ob- 
viously the  Game  Commission  cannot 
be  in  business  to  subsidize  the  sport 
of  a few  at  the  expense  of  many. 

The  economics  of  predator  control 
has  received  considerable  study.  A 
classic  and  often  cited  example  deal- 
ing with  the  cost  of  fox  control  may  be 
found  in  the  records  of  our  neighbor- 
ing state  to  the  north.  A few  years  ago, 
New  York  set  out  to  eliminate  foxes 
on  an  89,000-acre  study  area  in  some 
of  its  best  pheasant  range.  After  sixty 
percent  of  the  foxes  had  been  taken, 
the  Game  Department  found  that 
each  additional  fox  taken  was  costing 
more  than  $100  each  and  the  price 
skyrocketed  from  there  as  they  ap- 
proached 100  percent  removal.  New 
York’s  conclusions  were  that  it  cost 
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MOST  TRAPPERS  of  junior  and  senior 
high  school  age  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  skill  to  consistently  catch  foxes. 


$50  per  square  mile  to  hold  the  popu- 
lation at  a maintenace  level  and  far 
more  than  that  to  reduce  it  appre- 
ciably. 

Adding  insult  to  injury,  the  state 
also  found  that  reducing  the  fox  pop- 
ulation by  60  percent  had  no  measur- 
able effect  upon  the  pheasant  popula- 
tion over  a period  of  three  years  on 
the  trapped  area  as  compared  to  a 
similar  untrapped  area  of  the  same 
size. 

Arguments  against  bounties  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

( 1 ) Within  the  realm  of  economic 
feasibility  bounties  do  not  control 
predators. 

(2)  A reduction  in  the  size  of  a 
predator  population  by  20,  40,  or  60 
percent  does  not  assure  a proportional 
increase  in  small  game  populations. 


(3)  Despite  man’s  efforts  predator 
populations  undergo  at  least  a 70  per- 
cent turnover  each  year.  Why  pay  for 
something  that  nature  does  automat- 
ically and  gratis? 

( 4 ) The  culling  effects  of  predation 
benefit  game  by  helping  to  maintain 
truly  wild  populations. 

(5)  Money  used  for  bounty  pay- 
ments could  produce  more  hunting  if 
spent  for  habitat  improvement  and 
development. 

(6)  Most  predators  can  provide  as 
much  outdoor  recreation  and  sport  as 
many  kinds  of  game  and  should  be 
utilized  for  this  purpose. 

The  payment  of  bounties  is  not  right 
just  because  William  Penn  started  the 
system  back  in  1683.  Occasionally 
predators  do  exert  undue  pressure  on 
small  game  populations  and  poultry  in 
local  areas.  In  such  cases  Commission 
personnel,  trained  in  trapping  tech- 
niques, will  continue  to  go  into  such 
trouble  areas  and  remove  the  indi- 
viduals causing  the  damage. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  the  sportsman 
to  believe  that  predation  can  benefit 
game,  but  it  is  often  true.  Predators 
kill  diseased  and  injured  game  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  removal  of 
these  weak,  crippled  and  unwary 
specimens  results  in  maintaining  vigor- 
ous, healthy  and  truly  wild  breeding 
stock.  And  it  should  be  added  that 
certain  predators,  particularly  foxes, 
afford  a lot  of  recreational  opportunity 
on  their  own— a form  of  sport  enjoyed 
by  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  hunters. 


Siq-ttb  t&e  *?£me4 

Seen  beside  a country  road  not  far  from  St.  Louis,  a paper  sign  with 
childish  printing:  CAUTION,  GROUNDHOG  CROSSING. 

Seen  along  an  eastern  highway,  one  man’s  answer  to  litterbugging  and 
highway  beautification:  THROW  AWAY  SOMETHING  BEAUTIFUL. 

Seen  in  some  key  towns,  a huge  “Supporting  a Beautiful  America”  sign, 
sponsored  by  “responsible  outdoor  advertising,”  depicting  a magnificent  scene 
of  a highway  leading  through  a forest  into  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Apparently 
chosen  by  its  sponsors  as  the  epitome  of  natural  beauty,  the  picture  is  note- 
worthy for  its  complete  absence  of  highway  advertising  signs. 
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RICHARD  L.WILE 


IT  HAD  been  one  of  those  hot, 
humid,  miserable  midsummer  days 
when  the  air  is  so  full  of  moisture 
that  the  sky  looks  white  and  the  sun 
tries  to  baste  the  human  race  in  its 
own  juices.  There  were  some  fair- 
sized cumulus  clouds  hanging  on  the 
western  horizon  but  the  air  was  still. 
Pennsylvania  hadn’t  been  getting 
much  rain,  and  Carleton  Kelly  didn’t 
expect  to  see  any  that  evening.  But 
he’d  been  planning  all  day  on  beat- 
ing the  heat.  He  wasn’t  about  to  sit 
around  the  house  and  roast. 

Right  after  supper  he  got  on  the 
telephone  and  called  his  son. 

“Art  . . . finished  with  supper  yet?” 
“Yeah,  Dad,  we  just  ate.” 

“OK.  Why  don’t  you  bring  your 
.22  and  come  on  up  to  the  house? 
I’ve  got  the  top  off  the  jeep  and  the 
.270  oiled  up.  Maybe  we  can  find 
some  chucks.” 

“At  least  we  can  get  cooled  off  a 
little  bit.  I’ll  be  there  in  ten  minutes.” 
“Good.  I’ll  see  ya.” 

Art  Kelly  lived  just  three  miles 
down  the  road  from  his  parents.  He’d 
been  married  a little  over  a year  and 
Julie,  his  wife,  said  she  and  the  baby 
would  stay  home  rather  than  go  up 
and  visit  his  mother.  She  had  dishes 
to  do.  Art  told  her  that  would  be  fine, 
he’d  be  back  before  dark.  He  went  to 
the  back  of  their  house  trailer, 
grabbed  his  .22  and  his  hunting  li- 
cense and  gave  Julie  a near-miss 
peck  on  the  cheek  as  he  went  out  the 
door. 

A Good  Hunter 

Art  was  a good  hunter— mostly  be- 
cause his  father  was.  Carleton  Kelly 
had  taught  his  son  how  to  hunt,  and 
he’d  taught  him  well.  Art  knew  how 
to  find  game  and  he  knew  how  to  hit 
it  once  he’d  found  it.  He  had  respect 
for  the  weapon  he  carried  and  he’d 
never  even  come  close  to  having  a 
hunting  accident.  Handling  firearms 
was  second  nature.  Art’s  familiarity 
with  them,  and  his  skill,  was  one  of 
the  reasons  he  loved  to  hunt.  The 


prospect  of  bagging  a woodchuck 
wasn’t  exactly  as  exciting  as  downing 
a whitetail  or  a wild  turkey,  but 
chuck  hunting  helped  keep  his  shoot- 
ing eye  in  shape  and  on  an  uncom- 
fortably warm  summer  evening  he 
couldn’t  think  of  anything  he’d  rather 
do. 

Carleton  Kelly  was  just  backing  the 
jeep  out  of  the  garage  as  Art  pulled 
into  the  driveway. 

“C’mon,  let’s  get  goin’,”  Carleton 
called  to  his  son  as  Art  turned  off  the 
ignition.  “I’ve  got  a feeling  those 
groundhogs  are  gonna  be  out  in 
droves  this  evening.” 

Art  stashed  his  rifle  in  the  back  of 
the  jeep  and  swung  into  the  seat  be- 
side his  father. 

“Where  do  you  think  we  oughta 
go?”  he  asked. 
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IT  WAS  ONLY  a few  minutes  until  Carle- 
ton  turned  the  jeep  into  the  long  lane 
that  led  to  the  back  pasture. 


“Let’s  just  get  back  on  the  town- 
ship roads  and  ride  around  for 
awhile,”  said  the  elder  Kelly.  “Then 
a little  later  we’ll  drive  over  to  Hil- 
liard’s back  pasture  and  see  if  we  can 
catch  that  big  bugger  out  again.  I’m 
sick  and  tired  of  missin’  him  twice  a 
week.” 

That  “big  bugger”  in  Hilliard’s  back 
pasture  was  not  missed  twice  a week 
due  to  any  lack  of  hunting  acumen  or 
shooting  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Kel- 

ART  LAY  OUTSTRETCHED  on  the  grass 
with  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  Carleton 
knelt  beside  him. 


lys.  He  was  missed  because  the  field  P 
he  called  home  was  a large  one.  And 
that  wise  old  chuck  spooked  at  the  i1 
first  sound  of  a motor,  much  less  the  11 
sight  of  a man.  Most  times  he  hit  the  ' 
dirt  before  a hunter  could  fire  a shot.  t 
At  250  or  300  yards  he  was  tough  to 
hit  on  the  run,  even  with  the  .270 
and  its  high-powered  scope.  An  alter-  tl 
native  would  have  been  to  sit  him 
out,  but  the  Kellys  didn’t  particularly  g 
believe  in  that  method  of  chuck  s 
hunting.  They  weren’t  really  that  wild 
about  killing  a groundhog,  and  be-  v 
sides,  they  thought  that  shooting  an 
unsuspecting  chuck  at  forty  yards  c 
was  pretty  unsporting.  t 

Not  all  Pennsylvania  hunters  feel  [ 
that  way,  of  course.  In  fact,  George 
Barkely,  one  of  the  Kellys’  neighbors,  i 
was  sitting  out  some  chucks  that 
very  evening.  George  liked  ground-  i 
hog  meat— so  did  his  wife  and  two 
kids— and  even  if  they  didn’t  like  it 
they’d  have  eaten  it  anyway.  It  was 
cheaper  than  beef  and  in  the  summer- 
time it  helped  keep  the  store  bill 
down. 

Carleton  and  Art  Kelly  didn’t  care 
much  for  groundhog  meat,  so  al- 
though they  hadn’t  been  too  success- 
ful, they  were  enjoying  their  eve- 
ning’s hunt.  The  sun  was  getting 
lower,  the  air  began  to  cool  down 
and  both  had  taken  a few  shots.  Art 
had  missed  one,  a tough  shot,  at  bet- 
ter than  90  yards,  with  his  open- 
sighted  .22.  His  father  had  had  one 
miss  and  one  hit  with  the  Savage. 

The  hit  had  been  over  275  yards 
away,  across  a creek  and  a cornfield, 
at  the  Barr  farm.  Then  the  older 
hunter  noticed  the  lengthening  shad- 
ows. 

“Well  ...  I’d  say  it’s  about  time  to 
get  over  to  the  Plilliard  place.” 

“Yeah,”  said  Art.  “That  big,  fat  old 
groundhog  oughta  be  out  eatin’  his 
supper  by  now.” 

Five  minutes  later  Carleton  was 
turning  the  jeep  into  the  long  lane 
that  ran  back  past  the  Hilliard  farm- 
house  and  over  the  hill  to  the  back 
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pasture.  The  lane  went  right  through 
the  barnyard,  and  Bob  Hilliard,  who’d 
just  finished  with  his  milking,  waved 
to  the  two  hunters  as  they  drove  past 
the  bam.  He  knew  they  were  going 
back  after  that  old  groundhog  again. 
He  doubted  that  they’d  get  him. 

The  Kellys  certainly  didn’t  know  if 
they’d  get  him,  but  they  hoped  to  at 
least  get  a shot.  A small  woodlot  be- 
gan at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  extended 
some  distance  down  the  other  side. 
The  lane  ran  through  it  for  about  100 
yards  before  reentering  the  sunlight 
in  the  back  pasture.  The  lane  came 
out  of  the  woods  and  went  straight 
down  the  slope  to  the  stream,  but  the 
pasture  border  curved  down  and 
around  the  hillside  to  the  left,  follow- 
ing the  contour  of  the  terrain.  From 
the  point  where  the  road  left  the 
woodlot  to  the  crest  of  the  downhill- 
sloping  pasture  was  a distance  of 
about  315  yards.  It  was  out  there, 
away  from  woods  and  fencerows,  that 
the  old  woodchuck  had  his  diggings. 

The  Air  Was  Alive 

Art  Kelly  and  his  dad  parked  the 
jeep  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  just  out- 
side the  woodlot.  They  picked  up 
their  rifles  and  eased  down  the  dirt 
lane  toward  the  pasture.  The  road  cut 
through  the  woods  like  a tunnel  and 
under  the  trees  the  light  was  dim. 
The  air  was  alive  with  the  buzzing, 
humming,  chirping  and  whistling  of 
a summer  evening.  The  heavy  pun- 
gent odor  of  the  woodlot  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  toasted  grass  smell 
of  the  hayfield  where  they’d  parked 
the  jeep.  As  the  bright  opening  ahead 
grew  larger,  both  men  tensed  a little 
and  slowed  their  pace. 

As  they  moved  to  the  pasture’s 
edge,  father  and  son  shaded  their 
eyes  from  the  bright  sunlight  as  both 
began  to  scan  exactly  the  same  area 
of  the  field.  Art  saw  him  first. 

“There  he  is,  Dad!  See  him  . . . 
he’s  right  at  the  edge  of  the  hill.” 

“Where,  I don’t  s.  . . . Oh,  yeah,  I 
see  him,”  whispered  Carleton. 


“He  must  be  eatin’.  I don’t  think  he 
even  knows  we’re  around.” 

“Shh,”  cautioned  the  older  Kelly. 
“Don’t  give  us  away.  You  shoot  him. 
You  saw  him  first.” 

“Naw  . . . you  go  ahead.  I’d  prob- 
ably miss  him  anyway.” 

“I  said  shoot  him,”  said  Art’s  father. 
“Here,  use  the  Savage.  You’ll  have  to 
hold  a little  bit  high.” 

“OK.  I think  I’d  better  try  it  layin’ 
down.” 

Art  lay  outstretched  on  the  grass, 
propped  on  his  elbows  with  the  rifle 
to  his  shoulder.  Carleton  knelt  beside 
him. 

“Take  a good  look  before  you  shoot. 
I don’t  think  the  son-of-a-gun’s  moved 


THE  BIG  CHUCK  was  not  being  missed 
twice  a week  due  to  a lack  of  shooting 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  Kellys. 


an  inch  since  we  got  here.  Might  just 
be  some  dried  grass  or  something.” 
“I’ve  got  him  in  the  scope  now,” 
rasped  Art.  “It’s  him  all  right.  He  just 
moved.  There  ...  he  moved  again!” 
“OK,  give  ’er  to  him.” 

Art  held  the  crosshairs  so  they  just 
brushed  the  top  of  the  chuck’s  brown, 
furry  back.  He  squeezed  slowly.  The 
Savage  barked  and  kicked.  Art  lost 
him  in  the  scope.  But  he  knew  he  hit 
him.  He  could  tell  by  the  thhup 
sound  the  bullet  made. 

“I  got  ’im  ...  I think  I got  him!” 
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“Sure  seems  like  it,”  smiled  old 
Carleton.  “He  dropped  out  of  sight  in 
a hurry.  Looked  like  a mighty  good 
shot  too  . . . from  up  here.  Let’s  go 
down  and  see  where  you  hit  him.” 
“No,  I’ll  walk  down  and  pick  him 
up.  If  he’s  half  as  big  as  he  looked 
through  the  scope  I think  I’ll  have 
him  mounted.  I wonder  if  Boone  and 
Crockett  measured  groundhogs?  You 
sit  down  and  take  it  easy.  If  I need 
any  help,  I’ll  holler.” 

The  older  man  laughed. 

“You  talked  me  into  it,”  he  said. 
“I’ll  stay  up  here  and  smoke  a pipe- 


ful. You  go  on  down  and  get  him.” 

George  Barkely  usually  wore  a hat 
when  he  went  hunting,  but  as  he  told 
his  wife  that  evening  before  he  left 
the  house,  it  was  just  too  hot  for  a 
sane  man  to  wear  anything  on  his 
head. 

George’s  hatless  head  was  faceup 
on  the  ground  when  Art  found  him. 
He  was  on  his  back,  with  the  rifle  still 
across  his  knees,  and  his  blood  was 
moistening  the  dry  pasture  grass.  As 
Carleton  Kelly  had  said,  “Looked  like 
a mighty  good  shot,  too  . . . from  up 
here.” 


"Lost  Hunter  Age  75" 

While  hunting  for  deer  in  the  Sugar  Run  Dam  area  of  St.  Clair  Township, 
Westmoreland  County,  Howard  Wolfgang,  of  Adamsburg,  Pa.,  got  a little 
confused  and  ended  up  on  a long  hike.  When  he  didn’t  return  to  his  car  early 
in  the  evening,  his  sons  reported  him  lost  and  three  fire  companies  were 
called  to  assist  in  the  search.  In  the  meantime,  Howard  hiked  eight  miles  to 
Johnstown  and  returned  to  his  starting  point  by  hitchhiking.  Not  a bad  trip 
for  a 75-year-old  youngster. 

G.  T.  Church,  District  Game  Protector 
Ligonier,  Pa. 
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IF  HUNTING  dogs  had  their  way, 
they  might  cut  spring  and  summer 
out  of  the  calendar.  This  is  the  season 
of  loafing  and  waiting.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  also  the  season  when  some  own- 
ers neglect  their  dogs.  “If  you  forget 
your  hunting  dog  in  the  off-season,” 
we’re  reminded  by  dog  expert  Bill 
Boatman,  of  Bainbridge,  Ohio,  “you 
may  get  less  than  the  best  from  him 
when  fall  comes  again.” 

A dog’s  summer  needs  are  simple. 
Put  his  shelter  in  the  shade  and  face 
it  away  from  prevailing  winds.  Set  it 
on  blocks  to  keep  the  inside  dry  and 
supply  him  clean  bedding  materials. 
This  especially  is  the  season  when 


he  needs  a fenced-in  space  where  he 
can  run.  He  needs  exercise.  But  the 
dog  permitted  to  run  free  on  the 
countryside  is  a menace  to  young 
game  and  livestock.  He  is  also  sub- 
ject to  death  on  the  highways. 

In  any  case,  Boatman  points  out, 
his  collar  should  carry  a secure  metal 
tag  with  the  name,  address  and  phone 
number  of  his  owner. 

Feed  him  enough,  but  not  too 
much.  See  that  he  always  has  fresh 
water.  A little  added  summertime  care 
for  your  dog  could  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  a successful  hunting 
season  and  a disappointing  one  for 
man  and  dog  alike. 
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By  George  R.  Stahl 


ANNIE  McCollough  released  the 
milkers  from  the  Holstein’s  udder 
and  moved  wearily  down  the  stable  to 
the  next  cow.  Her  husband,  Sam,  re- 
turning from  a trip  to  the  milk  house 
saw  her  stumble  and  concernedly 
asked,  “Annie,  why  don’t  you  rest  a 
spell?  You  look  a mite  peaked.”  Plunk- 
ing her  tired  frame  on  the  short  milk- 
ing stool,  Annie  vacantly  studied  the 
waiting  cow,  ignoring  her  pleading 
eyes,  lost  in  her  own  world  of  prob- 
lems. 

THE  RUMBLE  OF  the  old  pickup  coin- 
cided with  the  conclusion  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  last  pointer. 


with  the  pointers  and  follow  the  field 
trials,  the  way  we  used  to  do.  Finan- 
cially, they  were  secure,  for  Sam  along 
with  being  a good  farmer  was  a wise 
investor.  Even  so,  money  was  the  root 
of  her  problem.  Not  the  lack  of  it,  but 
Sam’s  greed  for  it,  a thirst  like  an  al- 
coholic’s that  grew  with  each  drink. 
“Why  Annie  girl,  we  can’t  quit  now. 
Milk’s  up  fifty  cents  a hundredweight 
and  hogs  are  fetching  top  prices  this 
year.  Now,  just  bear  with  me  a little 
while  longer  and  we’ll  have  enough 
to  settle  back  and  do  nothing  but  run 
the  dogs,  I promise  you.” 

Oh,  at  first  when  they  were  young 
and  starting  out  the  long  hard  days 
were  but  a fighting  challenge,  a test  of 
youth  to  be  met  and  shoved  aside  with 
youth’s  surging  energy  and  boundless 
enthusiasm.  Later,  when  the  fires  were 
dimming  and  the  reflexes  diminishing, 
the  days  became  harder  to  meet  and 
harder  still  to  overcome.  At  least  she 
found  it  so.  But  Sam,  though  aging 
too,  seemed  to  retain  his  vigor.  His 
compelling  obsession  to  satisfy  this 
false  god  evidently  sustained  him,  for 
though  she  waited  patiently  for  him  to 
quench  his  thirst,  she  grew  weaker 
and  he  stronger. 

Even  when  the  telegram’s  shocking 
blow  told  them  that  their  only  child, 
Billy,  had  died  in  the  Normandy  In- 
vasion, Sam  had  withstood  the  on- 
slaught like  a Spartan.  True,  he  was 
first  visibly  shaken,  but  within  a few 
weeks  recovered  to  his  old  self.  “Life 
must  go  on,  Annie,”  he  said.  “There’re 
cows  to  milk  and  com  to  plant.  We 
must  hide  our  sorrow  in  work  as  the 
good  Lord  would  want  us  to.”  But 
Billy  was  Annie’s  one  bright  ray  of 
hope  and  when  he  perished,  so  young, 
so  full  of  life,  a part  of  her  died  with 
him. 

Young  as  he  was,  Billy  understood 
his  mother’s  dreams  and  needs.  When 
his  last  few  belongings,  including  his 
will,  arrived  to  increase  the  depth  of 
her  sorrow,  Annie  knew  this  for  cer- 


I’ve  got  to  have  another  talk  with 
Sam,  she  thought.  Doc  Shields  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about  when  he 
said  I was  plumb  wore  out.  No,  this 
old  gray  mare  ain’t  what  she  used  to 
be,  and  that’s  for  certain.  Dear  God, 
where  have  the  years  gone,  those 
youthful  years  with  their  dreams  and 
promises.  If  only  Sam  would  under- 
stand. We  could  sell  the  farm  and  buy 
that  small  acreage  along  the  river. 
Then,  we  would  have  time  to  work 
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tain.  “I  want  my  insurance  money  to 
go  to  Mother  and  Dad  to  buy  that 
piece  of  ground  along  the  Cedar  that 
Mother  has  her  heart  set  on.  . . . “As 
she  read  the  final  words,  her  grief 
welled  over  and  the  tears  ran  like  a 
gushing  spring.  Now  Sam  would 
surely  come  to  his  senses  and  give 
her  the  dream  that  festered  in  her 
mind.  But  no,  Sam’s  practical  nature 
overruled  his  emotions,  and  he  thriftily 
suggested  that  they  invest  the  money 
for  the  time  being  in  something  a bit 
more  profitable. 

A Tonic  Needed 

The  day  Doc  McClarin  came  out  to 
check  the  pointers,  Annie  felt  worse 
than  ever.  The  old  vet,  running  his  ex- 
pert eyes  and  hands  over  Belle,  their 
favorite,  looked  at  Annie  and  quipped, 
“This  old  hound  is  starting  to  show 
her  age.  She’s  getting  listless  and 
glassy-eyed.  By  the  way  Annie,  how 
are  you  feeling  these  days?”  “Well 
Charlie,  now  that  you  mention  it,  not 
so  perky.  Guess  I need  a tonic  like 
Belle  here.”  “Say  Annie,  I thought 
that  you  and  Sam  were  fixing  to  sell 
out  and  buy  a smaller  place  near  Mill- 
burg.”  “We  were  Charlie,  but  Sam 
doesn’t  appear  to  be  in  any  hurry  to 
make  the  change,  you  know  Sam!” 
“Yes,  I reckon  after  forty  years  of 
coming  around,  I know  you  both 
pretty  well,  and  for  what  it’s  worth 
I’d  say  that  it  would  do  the  two  of  you 
good  to  slow  down  and  enjoy  the  har- 
vest while  there’s  still  time.  Now,  just 
between  you  and  me  Annie,  I’ve  got  a 
notion  that  Sam  will  be  buying  that 
Bartlet  river  property  before  too  long. 
By  the  way,  where  is  Sam?”  “Oh,  he 
had  to  go  over  to  the  planing  mill  for 
a load  of  shavings.  He  should  be  back 
soon,  which  reminds  me  that  I’d  better 
get  up  to  the  house  and  start  dinner. 
How  about  staying  for  dinner,  Charlie? 
We’re  having  ham  and  string  beans 
and  you’re  invited,  that  is  if  you  can 
still  stand  my  cooking.”  “Annie,  you 
know  I never  pass  up  an  invitation  like 
that,  especially  when  there’s  a nip  or 


two  of  Sam’s  elderberry  wine  to  whet 
the  appetite.” 

As  Charlie  finished  examining  the 
last  pointer,  he  heard  the  rumbling 
sound  of  Sam’s  pickup  chugging  down 
the  lane.  “Sam,  are  you  still  driving 
that  bucket  of  bolts?  Why  don’t  you 
break  down  and  get  yourself  a real 
machine?”  “Why  Charlie,  it  keeps  me 
humping  to  help  pay  off  that  over- 
powered monster  of  yours.  Besides, 
just  because  it’s  old  like  me  doesn’t 
mean  it  hasn’t  got  a few  years  left. 
How  are  you  finding  the  dogs?  Any 
problems?”  “No,  they’re  looking  fine, 

DOC  PAUSED  TO  STUDY  the  mailbox. 
It  bore  the  inscription,  "Breeders  of 
Registered  Pointers." 


except  Belle  and  she  needs  more  ex- 
ercise.” “Well  Charlie,  she’s  found  her 
share  of  birds  and  then  some,  as  you 
well  know.  Still,  it’s  a shame  that  we 
don’t  get  to  run  her  more.  What’s  the 
latest  news  from  Center  City?”  “Oh, 
nothing  exciting.  There  is  talk  though 
that  United  Aluminum  is  looking  for 
another  factory  site.  I know  for  a fact 
that  their  production  manager,  Walt 
Ashton,  was  hunting  pheasants  down 
at  Bartlet’s  old  farm  several  weeks 
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SAM  DECIDED  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  called  the  firm. 

ago,  and  bird  hunting  on  that  place 
is  nothing  to  brag  about,  at  least  not 
so  that  you’d  drive  a hundred  miles 
for  it.  Isn’t  that  the  property  you  and 
Annie  sort  of  had  your  sights  on, 
Sam?”  “Yes,  we  had  considered  buying 
several  acres,  more  or  less,  when  we 
sell  the  farm.  You  say  that  Ashton  was 
bird  hunting,  Charlie?”  “Well,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  doing  more  sight-seeing 
than  shooting.  Course,  some  fellows 
like  to  relax  and  look  over  the  coun- 
try. Me,  I like  to  make  the  feathers 
fly.”  Annie’s  yell  to  “Come  and  get  it” 
broke  off  Sam’s  questions  and  smiling 
to  himself,  the  conspiring  vet  followed 
curious  Sam  into  the  kitchen. 

After  Doc  McClarin  had  left,  Sam 
gave  Annie  a start  by  saying,  “Let’s 
drive  down  to  Millburg  this  afternoon, 
Annie.  I need  a roll  of  fencing  and 
while  we’re  there  we  can  take  another 
look  at  the  Bartlet  property.”  “Why 
sure  Sam,  that  would  suit  me  fine. 
Just  give  me  a minute  to  spruce  up  a 
bit.” 

Sam  didn’t  waste  much  time  in  town 
with  idle  talk.  As  soon  as  the  fencing 
was  loaded,  he  hustled  Annie  into  the 


pickup  and  headed  directly  for  the 
Bartlet  farm.  Scarcely  able  to  believe 
this  sudden  change  of  heart,  Annie  sat 
glued  to  the  seat,  fingers  crossed,  hop- 
ing beyond  hope  that  at  last  the  mir- 
acle was  about  to  happen.  And  sure 
enough  it  did.  Sam’s  calculating  mind 
surveyed  the  farm  from  every  angle 
and  saw  its  potential  worth,  the  rail- 
road spur  close  by,  the  accessible  high- 
ways, the  Cedar  River  flowing  along 
the  southern  boundary.  Yes,  and 
plenty  of  local  labor  and  low  taxes. 
Old  Charlie  missed  the  boat  on  this 
one,  chuckled  Sam  to  himself.  He’d 
buy  the  whole  kit  and  kaboodle  and 
make  a tidy  profit  on  the  resale  to 
United  Aluminum.  “Annie,  let’s  buy 
the  whole  hundred  acres.  Bartlet  will 
probably  jump  at  the  chance  to  sell, 
it’s  been  lying  idle  for  so  long.”  Over- 
joyed, Annie  could  only  stammer, 
“but  Sam,  we  don’t  need  it  all,  only  a 
few  acres  along  the  river.”  “Now 
Annie  girl,  you  know  I like  neighbors 
but  a person  needs  breathing  room, 
and  we  wouldn’t  want  people  buying 
lots  next  to  ours,  now  would  we?  Be- 
sides, it  won’t  do  no  harm  for  the  dogs 
to  have  more  room  to  run  in.” 

Sam  Worked  Fast 

One  thing  you  had  to  say  for  Sam, 
when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
something,  he  didn’t  let  any  grass 
grow  under  his  feet.  Before  the  sun 
had  set,  he  had  the  wheels  in  motion, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  week  the  Bart- 
let farm  was  his.  Now  all  he  had  to  do 
was  wait  for  the  fish  to  take  the  bait. 

And  Annie,  dreamer  that  she  was, 
forgot  her  aches  and  pains  in  the 
months  ahead  as  she  pored  over 
“Pointer  News”  and  home  blueprints. 
“Sam  dear,  can’t  you  just  see  our  new 
place  overlooking  the  bend  of  the 
river  where  the  big  sycamores  stand, 
all  white  with  rose  covered  trellises 
and  a bright  red  door.  I’ve  always 
wanted  a pretty  red  door  ever  since  I 
was  a little  girl.  Somehow  it  brightens 
up  a place,  like  Christmas  does,  don’t 
you  think  so  Sam?” 
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“Yes  Annie,  but  in  my  opinion  a red 
door  is  a bit  too  flashy,  and  red  being 
a color  that  fades  easily,  it  would  be 
needing  paint  more  often  than  not. 
Annie,  not  to  change  the  subject,  but 
it  says  right  here  in  today’s  Journal 
that  milk  will  be  going  up  another 
twenty  cents  a hundredweight  next 
month.  We’d  best  buy  a couple  more 
good  producing  cows.  By  the  way,  did 
I get  a call  from  Center  City  today?” 
“No  Sam,  were  you  expecting  one?” 
“Sort  of,  oh  well  it’s  nothing  impor- 
tant. I can  call  them  tomorrow.” 

Sam,  growing  impatient  at  getting 
no  nibble  from  United  Aluminum  de- 
cided to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  get  in  touch  with  them.  And  when 
Annie  picked  up  the  kitchen  phone  to 
ring  Colby’s  store,  she  heard  Sam’s 
voice  on  the  barn  extension.  Ordinarily 
she  would  have  hung  up,  but  when 
Sam  mentioned  the  Bartlet  place  her 
ears  raised  like  an  old  bird  dog’s. 
“Mr.  Ashton,  I understand  that  you’re 
looking  for  another  factory  site  and 
are  considering  the  Bartlet  place. 
Well,  I own  that  property  now  and 
will  sell  if  the  price  is  right.  What’s 
that  you  say?  You’re  not  interested? 
Why,  I thought  you  figured  it  to  be 
the  ideal  location.  Weren’t  you  looking 


it  over  a few  months  back?  Oh,  you 
were  just  pheasant  hunting  with  Doc 
McClarin.  Well,  sorry  to  have  both- 
ered you,  Mr.  Ashton.” 

“Why  that  sly  old  fox,”  Sam  mut- 
tered, receiver  posed  in  midair,  and 
to  think  that  I swallowed  it  hook,  line 
and  sinker.  Maybe  now,  it’s  high  time 
I quit  before  I lose  my  wits  com- 
pletely. Yes,  there’s  no  fool  like  an  old 
fool.” 

Doc  McClarin  crossed  the  river 
bridge  and  paused  to  study  the  mail- 
box, “Sam  & Annie  McCollough— 
Breeders  of  Registered  Pointers.”  Then, 
he  drove  down  the  freshly  graveled 
lane  and  parked  by  the  river’s  bend 
where  the  silent  sycamores  stood 
watch.  Walking  up  the  path,  he 
stopped  for  an  instant  to  scan  the  snug 
cottage  that  lay  before  him.  Nestling 
on  the  hillside,  it  was  a dream  to  be- 
hold, glistening  white  with  trellises  of 
climbing  red  roses  framed  around  its 
entrance,  a bright  red  door,  shining 
like  a beacon,  with  love  and  hope  to 
all  who  walked  its  way.  Charlie  rang 
the  bell.  He  could  smell  the  fragrant 
aroma  of  ham  and  beans,  and  could 
hear  Belle’s  bark  and  the  laughing 
chatter  of  his  two  old  friends  as  they 
came  to  bid  him  welcome. 


^evieatioti  'Pe%ntit&  Ttoca  oh  Sale 

Forest  Supervisor  L.  K.  Kelley  announced  that  fees  will  be  charged  again 
this  summer  at  certain  designated  recreation  sites  on  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest.  Sites  where  fees  are  charged  will  be  signed  at  conspicuous  places  to 
inform  the  users.  The  charges  will  apply  only  to  persons  16  years  of  age 
and  older. 

The  fees  are  collected  in  accordance  with  the  1965  Federal  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act.  Money  collected  will  be  used,  subject  to  congressional 
appropriation,  to  acquire,  plan  and  develop  additional  lands  for  public  recre- 
ation use. 

Visitors  to  the  designated  sites  may  purchase  either  a $7  annual  entrance 
permit  or  a $1  daily  entrance  permit.  The  signed,  annual  permit  is  valid  for 
the  period  April  1,  1966,  through  March  31,  1967.  These  will  be  wallet-size 
cards  and  will  admit  the  driver  of  a private,  noncommercial  vehicle  and  all 
those  with  him  to  the  designated  site. 

Persons  entering  a designated  site  by  other  than  private,  noncommercial 
vehicle  will  be  charged  $.50  per  person.  Hikers  and  bicyclists  fall  into  this 
category. 
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THIS  IS  ART  BRUHL'S  RIFLE  with  an  inlaid  pictorial  stock  which  is  a 
standout  on  any  wall  or  in  any  window,  yet  is  practical  in  the  field. 

Inlaid  Rifle  Stock 

By  Ed  Van  Dyne 

Photos  b’j  the  Author 


BACK  in  1959,  Art  Bruhl,  now  65, 
of  Troy,  Pa.,  was  thinking  about 
carving  himself  one  of  those  fancy 
gunstocks  you  see  on  display  in  the 
windows  of  establishments  like  that 
of  Messrs.  Abercrombie  & Fitch. 

Then  he  read  comments  by  the  guns 
editor  of  a national  magazine  point- 
ing out  that  such  firearms  are  better 
suited  to  the  gun  room  wall  than  to 
the  bush  where,  in  actual  use,  the 
carved  surfaces  tend  to  wear  and 
chip. 

So  Art  changed  his  plan.  The  result 
is  a gun  with  an  inlaid  pictorial  stock 
that  would  be  a standout  on  any  wall 
or  in  any  window  and  which  is  also 
practical.  It  has  seen  active  service 
the  last  four  hunting  seasons  yet  its 
gleaming  surface  shows  no  mar  or 
scratch. 

Seven  kinds  of  wood  went  into  the 
three-year  project.  One  of  them,  tulip 
wood,  was  cut  on  six  different  planes 
to  give  that  many  slightly  different 
shades  of  green. 

“First  I bought  a Turkish  Circassian 
walnut  stock  blank  which  I fitted  to 
a Remington  30-06  barrel  and  mech- 
anism that  had  been  in  my  gun  rack 
since  1934,”  Art  explains  in  a way 


that  makes  his  marvel  of  craftsman- 
ship seem  almost  easy.  “Next  I stip- 
pled the  pistol  grip  and  forearm.  Then 
I began  the  inlay  work.” 

For  this  he  used  walnut,  lemon,  tu- 
lip, ebony,  oak,  quartered  oak  and 
maple.  The  inlay  is  one-eighth  inch 
thick  and  is  composed  of  scores  of 
tiny  carved  pieces. 

The  deer’s  body  is  walnut;  its  ant- 
lers are  oak;  the  eye,  nose,  mouth  and 
hooves  are  ebony;  ear,  belly,  tail  and 
throat  are  maple. 

The  sky  is  lemonwood.  Tree  trunks 
are  walnut,  but  tbe  boughs  are  tulip. 
Also  tulip  are  the  rocks,  bushes,  dis- 
tant fields  and  forest.  These  are  the 
pieces  that  were  cut  on  different  an- 
gles to  give  different  shades  of  color. 

Overall  effect  of  this  stock  with  its 
outdoor  scene  and  other  ornamenta- 
tion is  a richness  of  finish  impossible 
to  describe  or  even  to  photograph  ac- 
curately—it  has  to  be  seen  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

Bruhl,  who  retired  last  year  from  a 
job  as  factory  inspector,  learned 
woodworking  from  his  father,  a cabi- 
netmaker of  Zetz,  Germany,  and  an 
Old  World  craftsman  of  the  highest 
order. 
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ART  BRUHL  DISPLAYS  his  woodworking  prize.  At  right  is  a close-up  of  the  inlaid 
stock,  a three-year  project. 


Art  was  born  in  Germany  and  was 
brought  to  this  country  in  1909.  His 
father  continued  his  trade  in  Philadel- 
phia until  his  death  in  1951. 

Art  Bruhl’s  many  hobbies  include 
fly  tying— his  nymphs  are  treasured 
by  local  anglers— orchid  growing  and 
“anything  to  do  with  the  out-of- 
doors.” 

He  can’t  even  estimate  the  hours  of 
work  that  went  into  his  gunstock.  He 
completed  it  in  time  for  the  1962  deer 


season  and  with  it  promptly  bagged 
an  eight-point  buck. 

“I’ve  used  it  like  any  other  gun,” 
he  says.  “Hunting  in  the  Northern 
Tier  means  a lot  of  scruffing  through 
brush  and  undergrowth  and  I’ve  never 
babied  it.” 

It  could  be  he  babies  it  just  a lit- 
tle, but  endless  coats  of  lacquer  have 
given  the  stock  a finish  the  toughest 
hawthorn  spine  can’t  penetrate  and 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  stock 
shows  neither  chip  nor  blemish. 


Shooting  Education 

THROUGH  the  Pennsylvania  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Jaycee  leader- 
ship has  shown  the  way  to  youngsters,  including  their  own,  to  good  gun 
manners  and  proper  gun  handling.  In  the  past  seven  years  this  shooting  edu- 
cation program  has  trained  more  than  5,000,000  boys  and  girls  in  the  proper 
use  of  all  types  of  guns,  working  with  groups  such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Y.M.C.A.’s,  P.T.A.,  Police  Athletic  Leagues,  summer  camps,  F.F.A.,  and  other 
interested  groups. 

The  Jaycee  Shooting  Education  Program  is  an  easy-to-teach  thirteen-lesson 
course  in  safe  gun  handling,  marksmanship  and  sportsmanship  for  boys  and 
girls  from  7 to  14.  It  is  the  only  program  Jaycees  offer  for  this  age  group, 
and  is  an  extremely  valuable  community  service  project. 

Dr.  Sigmund  Seigel,  Chairman  of  Pennsylvania’s  Jaycee  Shooting  Education 
Program,  reports  that  many  of  the  223  Pennsylvania  Chapters  are  participating 
in  hunter  safety  training. 
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EVER-CHANGING  CLOUD  PATTERNS 
form  a natural  "roof"  for  the  out-of- 
doors. 


GRAY  BIRCH  TREE  BARK  forms  strik- 
ing pattern  which  is  varied  enough  and 
broken  by  darker  areas  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion. 


Nature  1 

By  Don 

Photos  by  t\ 

ONE  of  the  remarkable  phenom- 
ena of  the  outdoors  is  the  infinite 
variety  of  patterns.  The  scientist  mar- 
vels at  the  structural  patterns  among 
plant  cells,  the  crystal  patterns  in 
grains  of  sand,  and  the  pattern  of  stars 
in  space.  It  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
sportsmen  that  their  outdoors,  lyipg 
between  these  two  optical  instruments 
—the  microscope  and  telescope,  is  also 
arranged  in  interesting  patterns.  I re- 
fer to  the  patterns  of  conifers  on  a 
hillside,  fern  patterns  on  shaded  banks, 
fur  patterns  which  cloak  our  game 
animals,  as  well  as  patterns  of  sun- 
light on  riffly  water. 

When  tramping  fields  for  cottontails 
or  standing  for  deer,  we  should  ob- 
serve these  infinite  patterns  that  sur- 
round us.  A poet  once  described  this 
as  “the  immense  design  of  the  world 
. . . one  pattern  of  wonder  mirrored 
by  another  pattern  of  wonder.” 


LILY  PADS  are  arranged  in  a pond  by  nature  in  such  a harmonious  blend 
that  duplication  by  a human  hand  would  be  almost  an  impossibility. 


THE  INTRICATE  DESIGN  of  a spider 
web  in  a close-up  view,  with  a shaded 
forest  in  the  background.  A fascinating 
study  in  geometric  design. 


MOVING  WATER  has  formed  this  pat- 
tern of  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  a stream. 

ONCE-WET  EARTH  presents  a different 
appearance  after  hours  under  a hot  sum- 
mer sun. 


Ducks  Using  Ponds 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  - At  State 
Game  Lands  No.  252  several  water- 
fowl  impoundments  were  completed 
in  December,  1965.  In  the  spring  of 
1966,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  fill  with 
water,  they  were  inhabited  by  ducks. 
On  March  21  I observed  15  pairs  of 
mallards  on  the  one  area  and  lesser 
numbers  of  other  species  on  the  other 
ponds.  — Land  Manager  Joseph  W. 
Kistner,  Jersey  Shore. 

Technicolor  Skunk 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY  -On 
March  25,  1966,  I investigated  a com- 
plaint received  from  Mrs.  Lloyd  Ben- 
nett, of  R.  D.  4,  Easton,  Pa.,  relative 
to  a skunk  being  killed  by  a riding 
horse  owned  by  the  Bennetts.  The 
skunk  was  unusual  as  its  color  was  an 
orange-chocolate  and  white,  instead 
of  the  usual  black  and  white.  I picked 
the  animal  up  in  what  I thought  was  an 
air-tight  plastic  bag,  and  deposited  it 
in  the  trunk  of  my  car,  and  en  route 
to  the  taxidermist,  I noticed  that  my 
eyes  started  to  burn.  The  one  thing 
that  I had  overlooked  about  this  un- 
usual skunk  was  that  he  was  perfectly 
normal  in  one  respect.— District  Game 
Protector  R.  W.  Anderson,  Easton. 


Not  My  Dog 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  - The  Food 
and  Cover  Corps,  while  cutting  border 
on  Project  No.  108  near  Tuscarora 
Mountain,  heard  the  chase  and  saw  it 
come  to  a conclusion.  The  two  dogs 
pulled  the  doe  down  and  with  one  at 
her  throat,  the  other  tore  open  the 
side  of  her  rib  cage.  As  the  rifle 
cracked,  one  dog  fell  dead  and  the 
other  took  off  for  home.  They  con- 
tacted me  and  the  license  number 
from  the  dog  showed  that  “Home”  for 
these  house  dogs  was  about  seven 
miles  away,  across  Tuscarora  Moun- 
tain, and  into  the  next  county.  When 
contacted  relative  to  being  prosecuted, 
the  owner  said  he  had  seen  his  dogs  at 
home  when  he  left  in  the  morning 
about  8 o’clock.  At  10:00  a.m.,  they 
were  seven  miles  away  killing  deer. 
Some  people  just  never  learn  to  tie  up 
their  dogs.  When  will  they  ever  get 
the  message?— District  Game  Protector 
Robert  P.  Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 


Grand  Slam 

YORK  COUNTY— When  one  enters 
Bortner’s  Barber  Shop  in  York  New 
Salem,  you  immediately  know  that 
this  fellow  has  had  some  hunting  ex- 
perience from  the  array  of  “racks” 
adorning  the  walls.  This  year  the  bar- 
ber had  his  big  thrill  when  he  bagged 
his  turkey  in  Lycoming  County,  shot 
his  buck  in  Potter  County,  and  while 
hunting  with  only  two  companions, 
he  shot  his  bear  in  Clinton  County. 
Maurice  Bortner  may  have  made  this 
achievement  too  early  for  the  Game 
Commission’s  Triple  Trophy  Award, 
but  he  gets  a tip  of  this  hunter’s  hat.— 
District  Game  Protector  G.  J.  Martin, 
York. 
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Needed  a Tune-up 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY -An  adult 
doe  deer  paid  Lasche’s  Service  Station 
in  Conneaut  Lake  a visit  on  March  24 
in  the  morning.  Walter  didn’t  have  the 
overhead  doors  open  so  the  deer  just 
jumped  through  one  of  the  window 
glasses  and  went  through  the  shop 
and  another  door  into  the  back  part 
of  the  garage.  At  this  point,  Walter 
lovingly  caressed  the  deer  around  the 
neck  and  with  the  assistance  of  Wal- 
ter, Jr.,  escorted  her  outside  after  an- 
other door  was  opened  by  another 
employe.  Walter  vows  to  never  wrestle 
another  deer  in  his  shop,  but  feels 
that  this  would  be  a good  crossing  to 
stand  on  next  deer  season.— District 
Game  Protector  Arden  D.  Fichtner, 
Linesville. 

A Raccoon  Dam? 

CRAWFORD  AND  ERIE  COUN- 
TIES — While  trapping  beaver  this 
past  season,  I set  a trap  in  about  two 
feet  of  water  through  a hole  in  the  ice, 
for  a large  beaver  that  was  staying  in 
a dam  with  a young  beaver.  Checking 
the  trap  the  next  day,  it  was  quite  a 
surprise  to  pull  out  of  the  hole  a very 
skinny  raccoon.  I still  think  that  was 
a beaver  dam  where  I was  trapping. 
—Land  Management  Officer  James  C. 
Hyde,  Townville. 

No  Litterbugs  Here 

GREENE  COUNTY  - I was  im- 
pressed with  the  attitude  of  the  dele- 
gates at  the  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference  held  March  14,  15  and  16 
in  Pittsburgh.  It  would  seem  that  these 
people  practice  what  they  preach.  It 
was  noticed  that  the  main  meeting 
area  was  clean  at  all  times.  These 
people  didn’t  pick  up  free  literature 
and  then  drop  it  on  the  floor  later  on. 
Now,  if  they  can  only  teach  the  rest 
of  the  populace,  we  will  have  the  un- 
littered country  we  are  hoping  for.— 
District  Game  Protector  Leslie  V. 
Haines,  Waynesburg. 


VENANGO  COUNTY  - At  the 
recent  Outdoor  Show  in  Venango 
County,  one  woman  insisted  that  she 
would  like  a bobcat  for  a pet  and 
wanted  to  know  how  to  get  one.  I told 
her  that  there  were  bobcats  in  the 
area  where  she  lives  and  maybe  she 
could  trap  one.  She  bought  one  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  books  on  trap- 
ping and  I wished  her  luck.— District 
Game  Protector  Lorraine  E.  Yocum, 
Oil  City. 

Scouts  Cut  Browse 

ELK  COUNTY- During  the  month 
of  March  we  had  a Boy  Scout  Field 
Day  here  in  the  Northcentral  Divi- 
sion with  some  2,000  Scouts  and  their 
leaders  from  Allegheny  County  com- 
ing here  to  cut  browse  for  deer  food, 
along  with  other  activities  planned  to 
make  an  educational  and  enjoyable 
weekend.  I think  a great  many  thanks 
should  be  given  to  the  local  planning 
board  who  helped  make  all  this  pos- 
sible.—District  Game  Protector  Harold 
D.  Harshbarger,  R.  D.  1,  Kersey. 

Early  Birds 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY- On  March 
24  I observed  the  largest  migration  of 
songbirds  (robins)  that  I have  ever 
seen  at  one  time.  There  were  literally 
hundreds  of  them  in  the  fields,  along, 
and  on  the  highway.— District  Game 
Protector  George  W.  Miller,  Sigel. 
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Those  Callers  Really  Work 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY -l  have 
heard  many  times  of  the  story  where 
a man  calling  fox  with  the  electronic 
call  had  one  come  right  up  and  run 
into  him.  Well,  even  though  at  the 
time  I may  have  agreed  with  these 
story  tellers,  way  down  deep  I couldn’t 
see  where  a fox  would  be  that  dumb. 
On  March  21,  1966,  while  calling  for 
gray  fox  in  a pine  plantation,  I was  ac- 
companied by  some  other  members  of 
the  Commission  when  this  very  thing 
happened  to  me.  The  gray  fox,  trying 
to  sneak  into  the  call,  actually  brushed 
against  my  pants  leg,  and  feeling  this, 
I jumped  and  at  the  same  time  looked 
down  into  the  eyes  of  an  equally 
scared  fox.  For  the  next  one-hun- 
dredth of  a second,  both  the  fox  and 
I did  what  I was  later  told  was  the 
“Watusi.”  When  it  was  over  I had  a 
very  nice  round  hole  approximately 
3"  in  diameter  in  the  ground  and  the 
same  size  hole  through  the  pine  tree 
I was  standing  by— but  no  fox!— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Donald  C.  Madl, 
McDonald. 

More  Fox  Squirrels 

ALLEGHENY,  BEAVER,  GREENE 
AND  WASHINGTON  COUNTIES- 
In  all  my  travels  this  month,  I have 
seen  a large  number  of  squirrels  on 
the  move.  I would  say  that  90  percent 
are  fox  squirrels.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector J.  Bradley  McGregor,  Wash- 
ington. 


Watch  Out  Going  West 

^ LUZERNE  COUNTY  - Since  the 
first  of  the  year  I have  picked  up  81 
road-killed  deer,  of  which  69  have 
been  found  on  the  section  of  Route  80, 
between  White  Haven  and  Route 
81-E.  Forty-three  of  them  were  in  the 
west-bound  lane,  possibly  due  to  more 
sunlight  on  the  seeded  slope.  Since 
these  new  highways  are  aimed  at  areas 
with  little  or  no  “built-up”  areas  when 
they  are  planned,  motorists  should 
take  more  caution  when  traveling 
through  the  “deer  country”  when  a 
weather  change  or  normal  noctural 
feeding  habits  bring  out  the  deer  to 
these  seeded  slopes.  When  traveling 
west,  extra  caution  is  needed  if  these 
highway-killed  deei  are  any  “yard- 
stick.”—Land  Manager  John  A.  Booth, 
White  Haven. 


Prospects  Look  Good 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  - The 
geese  and  swans  have  certainly  been 
flying.  I believe  that  there  are  more 
and  more  of  these  two  species  coming 
over  the  area  every  year.  I’m  sure  that 
we  will  have  no  trouble  stopping  them 
at  the  new  area  on  Middle  Creek.— 
District  Game  Protector  J.  P.  Eicholtz, 
Strasbnrg. 


Highway  Scores  Again 

POTTER  COUNTY  - During  1965 
Deputy  Game  Protector  Jesse  Roboski 
kept  a record  of  the  wild  birds  and 
animals  killed  on  the  highway  ( U.  S. 
Route  6 ) from  his  home  near  Roulette 
to  his  place  of  employment  in  Port 
Allegany,  a distance  of  eleven  miles. 

His  records  cover  a period  of  245 
days  and  reveal  the  following  birds 
and  animals  killed:  126  rabbits,  31 
deer,  4 squirrels,  1 grouse,  38  opos- 
sums, 24  skunks,  18  raccoons,  13  wood- 
chucks, 4 muskrats,  1 gray  fox,  11  por- 
cupines and  10  house  cats.  — District 
Game  Protector  H.  Richard  Curfman, 
Coudersport. 
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Bears  Are  Busy  Again 

CLARION  COUNTY-lt  looks  like 
another  year  for  bear  damage  com- 
plaints. Bears  seem  to  be  plentiful 
again  this  year  after  the  light  kill  dur- 
ing the  past  hunting  season.  I had  a 
report  of  a sow  with  three  cubs  about 
the  size  of  very  small  dogs.  We  have 
already  had  bear  damage.  On  March 
28,  I live-trapped  a big  bear;  the 
weight  was  estimated  at  between  375 
and  400  pounds.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Jack  M.  Lavery,  Clarion. 

Pine  Greek  Eagle 

TIOGA  COUNTY  - On  March  25, 
1966,  while  stocking  fish  in  Pine  Creek 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  Pennsylvania,  Bob  Sinsabaugh  and 
I were  riding  with  Joseph  Arduint, 
Track  Supervisor  for  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  along  their  right-of- 
way  through  the  Canyon.  Joe  was  tell- 
ing us  about  seeing  a bald  eagle  in 
the  area,  when  I looked  up  and  saw  a 
beautiful  mature  bald  eagle  flying 
right  over  the  truck.— District  Game 
Protector,  Duane  J.  Moore,  R.  D.  2, 
Mansfield. 

Boy,  Did  They  Fix  Him! 

INDIANA  COUNTY —Overheard  at 
a sportsmen’s  meeting:— During  the 
past  hunting  season  a hunter  from  a 
neighboring  county  killed  a doe  deer 
on  the  last  day  of  the  buck  season. 
The  opening  day  of  the  doe  season  he 
returned  and  shot  another  doe  from 
his  tree  house,  promising  his  friends 
that  he  would  be  back  for  his  third 
one  in  the  morning. 

The  provoked  sportsman  then  said, 
“Boy,  did  we  fix  that  son  of  a so-and- 
so’s  clock  that  night.” 

Interested  listener,  “What  did  you 
do?” 

Provoked  sportsman,  “Why,  we  cut 
down  his  tree  house.” 

This  amounts  to  all  the  information 
we  have  received  on  this  matter— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Charles  Hertz, 
Marion  Center. 


More  Ducks 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- On 
March  30  while  on  an  investigation  in 
Fairfield  Township,  I saw  some  shov- 
eller ducks  on  a farm  pond.  As  I pro- 
ceeded on,  I passed  another  farm 
pond— the  old  squaw  and  the  harle- 
quin ducks  were  on  this  one.  At  this 
point  I got  interested  so  I started  to 
visit  all  the  ponds  and  lakes  in  this 
area.  All  the  ponds  and  lakes  had  mal- 
lards on  them.  The  Latrobe  Water 
Dam  had  almost  all  the  ducks  in  the 
book  on  it— blacks,  shovellers,  scaup, 
redheads,  buffleheads,  goldeneye, 
cans,  ruddy,  baldpate,  and  lots  of  mal- 
lards. There  was  one  small  raft  too 
far  for  me  to  identify  with  glasses,  but 
I do  believe  they  were  teal.— District 
Game  Protector  George  T.  Church, 
Ligonier. 


How  About  That! 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - The 
manager  of  a local  business  related  to 
me  that  one  of  his  customers  was  dis- 
cussing rabbit  hunting,  and  the  appar- 
ent scarcity  of  rabbits  during  the  hunt- 
ing season.  The  reason  for  the  scarcity 
of  rabbits  in  this  area,  according  to 
the  customer,  who  says  he  has  studied 
up  on  this  matter,  is  “them  darn  ring- 
necks,  they  ain’t  nothing  but  Chinese 
hawks!”  — District  Game  Protector, 
Dorsey  Smith,  Shippensburg. 
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“Yellow  Tail”  Returns 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - On 
March  28,  1966,  this  incident  was  re- 
lated to  me  by  Chief  of  Police  Fowler, 
of  Chester  Hill.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
“Spooter”  Ryver  had  an  enjoyable  time 
last  December  feeding  pieces  of  apples 
to  a large  rabbit  that  had  taken  up 
residence  in  the  yard  of  their  Seventh 
Street  home  in  nearby  Philipsburg. 
Affection  increasing,  and  fearing  that 
the  bunny  might  fall  victim  to  the 
bustling  traffic,  the  rabbit  was  trapped 
and  before  being  removed  to  a safer 
location  away  from  town,  its  tail  was 
painted  yellow  by  the  couple  for  fu- 
ture identification.  Several  weeks  later 
“Yellow  Tail  returned  to  the  Ryver 
residence,  this  time  bringing  a smaller, 
but  equally  hungry  cottontail  home  to 
lunch.  In  order  to  return,  the  rabbit 
had  to  cover  four  miles  of  woodland 
and  cross  a main  highway  and  many 
streets.— District  Game  Protector  Jack 
R.  Furlong,  Philipsburg. 

Can  Swim,  Too! 

CHESTER  COUNTY  - Recently, 
while  stocking  pheasants,  I watched  a 
hen  pheasant  fly  from  the  crate  and 
land  in  the  middle  of  a creek.  The 
water  was  running  high,  following 
melting  snows  and  several  days  of 
rain,  and  I thought  the  bird  would 
drown,  but  instead  she  swam  to  shore 
as  effortless  as  any  duck.  — District 
Game  Protector  R.  C.  Feaster,  Chester. 


Head  On 

SNYDER  COUNTY  - A low-flying 
pheasant  hen  met  head  on  with  a low- 
flying  sports  car  on  Route  104  re- 
cently. The  pheasant  crashed  through 
the  grille  of  the  auto  and  its  beak  pen- 
etrated the  radiator,  causing  all  of  the 
cooling  solution  to  drain  out.— District 
Game  Protector  Kermit  W.  Dale,  Mid- 
dleburg. 

Porkies  Increasing 

CARRON  COUNTY  — Porcupines 
are  not  known  to  be  too  plentiful  in 
the  Carbon  County  area,  but  this  year 
reports  of  them  are  more  numerous. 
Some  have  been  seen  in  the  woods, 
some  killed  on  the  highways,  and 
some  hunting  dogs  have  tangled  with 
them,  with  fatal  results  to  the  dogs.— 
District  Game  Protector  David  L. 
Moyer,  Jim  Thorpe. 

Oh,  Yeah 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  -Two  of 
my  Deputies  had  an  argument  re- 
cently as  to  which  one  had  the  better 
dog.  The  conversation  led  around  to 
how  long  the  dogs  would  stay  on 
point.  One  Deputy  stated  that  his  dog 
would  stand  for  30  minutes.  Deputy 
No.  2 declared  that  if  that  dog  stood 
in  one  place  for  30  minutes,  it  was 
one  of  two  things  — either  it  had 
stepped  in  a fox  trap,  or  had  frozen  to 
death.  This  ended  the  argument.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  John  R.  Miller, 
Meadville. 
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R.  THEODORE  GODSHALL,  of  Mt.  Joy, 
has  been  named  Associate  Editor  of 
Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS. 


Photo  by  Shahian 

DANIEL  H.  FACKLER,  a Game  Commis- 
sion employe  since  1941,  has  been  named 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Administration. 


Daniel  H.  Facklcr  Promoted; 
Godshall  Named  Associate  Editor 


R.  Theodore  Godshall  has  been 
named  Associate  Editor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania GAME  NEWS  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission. 

Godshall,  33,  has  ten  years’  experi- 
ence in  newspaper  editorial  positions. 
He  is  a former  city  editor  of  the  Hunt- 
ingdon (Pa.)  Daily  News  and  the 
Brownsville  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  and 
served  as  assistant  city  editor  and  tele- 
graph editor  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
New  Era.  He  is  also  a former  com- 
mercial and  news  photographer,  and 
served  as  photojournalism  assistant  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University 
while  engaged  in  graduate  study. 

Godshall  is  married  to  the  former 
Margaret  Phillips  of  Alexandria.  The 
Godshalls  have  five  children.  Godshall 
succeeds  L.  James  Bashline,  who  was 
recently  named  GAME  NEWS  Editor. 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion announced  last  month  that  Daniel 
H.  Fackler  has  been  named  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Administration. 

Fackler  began  his  conservation 
career  in  1941  as  a graduate  of  the 
Third  Class  of  the  Commission’s  Train- 
ing School.  His  initial  assignment  was 
that  of  District  Game  Protector  in 
York  County.  He  subsequently  served 
as  resident  instructor  for  the  Fifth 
Class  of  student  officers  at  the  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation  from 
June,  1948,  to  June,  1949.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Personnel  Officer  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1960. 

Fackler  succeeds  R.  S.  Lichten- 
berger  who  is  now  serving  as  Deputy 
Executive  Director.  Fackler  resides  in 
Windsor  with  his  wife,  Louise,  and 
daughter,  Rebecca. 
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COAUTHORS  OF  "MAMMALS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA"  studied  their  production  at 
the  31st  North  American  Wildlife  Conference  at  Pittsburgh  in  March.  From  left  are 
James  A.  Thompson,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commissioner;  Dr.  J.  Kenneth  Doutt; 
Caroline  A.  Heppenstall;  and  Game  Commission  Executive  Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers. 
Dr.  Doutt  and  Miss  Heppenstall,  members  of  the  Carnegie  Museum  staff,  Pittsburgh, 
are  the  coauthors  of  the  book. 
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From  its  cover  portrait,  which  il- 
lustrates a white-tailed  buck  done  by 
nationally  known  wildlife  artist  Ned 
Smith,  to  its  last  page,  “Mammals  of 
Pennsylvania”  is  a book  that  nature 
lovers  and  outdoorsmen  will  not  want 
to  be  without. 

Produced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Carnegie  Museum  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
profusely  illustrated  273-page  book 
presents  in  considerable  depth,  studies 
of  over  40  mammals  which  are  native 


to  Pennsylvania. 

The  book  represents  many  years  of 
research  by  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  and  compilation  by 
authors  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  Caroline  A. 
Heppenstall  and  John  E.  Guilday,  all 
members  of  the  Carnegie  Museum 
staff. 

The  book  is  now  available  from  the 
Information  and  Education  Division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
Price  per  copy  is  $1.90,  plus  $.10  tax. 


Sound  Steepen 

Hibernation  conserves  energy  when  food  is  scarce.  A woodchucks  body 
temperature  drops  from  98.6  to  30  degrees  during  its  winter  sleep  and  its 
heart  rate  is  four  or  five  instead  of  80  beats  per  minute. 
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Duck  Shooting  Areas  Established  at  Pymatuning 


AT  THEIR  regular  April  session, 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion voted  to  establish  three  duck 
shooting  areas  at  the  Pymatuning  Wa- 
terfowl Area.  Formerly  known  as  the 
Pymatuning  Goose  Management  Area, 
this  Game  Commission  facility  will 
now  offer  controlled  duck  shooting 
for  100  hunters  per  shooting  day  on 
three  specified  areas.  Shooting  priv- 
ileges will  be  granted  on  a first  come, 
first  served  basis. 

Shooting  days  on  the  newly  created 
areas  will  follow  the  pattern  estab- 
lished at  the  goose  shooting  sites,  that 
is,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays 
and  Saturdays.  Hours  for  shooting 
during  the  legal  open  seasons  will  be 
from  sunrise  until  noon. 

Hunters  will  be  required  to  check 
out  at  the  registration  building  no 
late  than  1:00  p.m.  Ducks  will  be 
the  only  legal  game  which  may  be 
killed  on  the  controlled  duck  shoot- 


ing areas.  All  Federal  migratory  bird 
regulations  apply  as  well  as  other 
special  regulations  that  are  now  in 
effect  at  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl 
Area. 

Goose  shooting  on  other  areas  un- 
der existing  regulations  at  Pymatun- 
ing will  continue  to  be  offered  during 
the  1966  season,  with  one  exception. 
Beginning  this  year,  hunters  enter- 
ing the  goose  blinds  will  be  limited 
to  ten  shotgun  cartridges  each. 

In  announcing  this,  President  Lor- 
ing  H.  Cramer  said,  “Since  the  begin- 
ning of  controlled  goose  shooting  at 
Pymatuning,  we  have  observed  many 
hunters  being  a little  overanxious  in 
not  waiting  for  geese  to  fly  into  shoot- 
ing range.  Excessive  shooting  has  dis- 
turbed hunters  in  neighboring  blinds 
who  are  willing  to  wait  until  the  birds 
are  within  range.  We  are  hopeful  that 
the  ten-shot  limit  will  help  this  situa- 
tion,” Cramer  concluded. 


SAM  L'S  BUCKSKIN  exhibits  form  that  won  him  the  Open  All  Age  Grouse  Dog 
Stake  at  the  annual  spring  trials  of  the  Pa.  Field  Trial  Club  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  Marienville.  The  two-year-old  champ  is  owned  by 
Sam  Light,  Punxsutawney.  Rich  Tuttle,  Johnsonburg,  is  the  trainer  and  handler. 

Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 
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Fur  Market  Report 


44U1CHER  Fur  Prices,"  "Short 
Muskrat  Crop,”  and  “Good 
Fox  Market”  were  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  1965-66  fur  season.  Prices 
advanced  throughout  the  season  on 
some  of  the  most  wanted  furs  and 
held  firm  on  all  others.  A smaller  than 
normal'  catch  of  raw  furs  throughout 
the  United  States  this  season  forced 
the  prices  upward  and  opened  the 
market  for  selling  of  large  stocks  of 
refrigerated  furs. 

Most  domestic  wild-caught  furs 
were  purchased  by  the  European  and 
Canadians  but  the  Japanese  were  the 
principal  buyers  of  red  foxes.  New 
York  fur  dressers  bought  mostly  ranch 
mink  and  furs  of  foreign  origin. 

Top  Market  Prices  Paid 
During  1965-66  Fur  Season 


Muskrats— Good  mediums,  large  and 
extra  large— season  collection  $1.90  to 
$2. 

Minks— Early  season— males  $10,  fe- 
males $5. 

Raccoons  — Large  and  extra  large, 
semiheavy  types  — $2.50  to  $3.50— 
small  and  medium— $1  to  $2. 

Skunk,  Opossum  and  Weasel  — At 
value  to  $1. 

Red  Foxes— Good  size  and  dark  nat- 
ural red  color— $6. 

Gray  Foxes— Medium  and  large— $1.50 
to  $2. 

Beavers— All  sizes  sold  at  10%  to  20% 
above  last  year’s  prices,  with  the  70- 
inch  “Super  Blankets”  bringing  $25. 
Standard  “Blanket-Beaver”  ( 66-inch 
pelts)  brought  $23. 


TRAPPERS  PRESENT  BEAVER  PELTS  for  tagging  at  the  White  Ash  Hunting 
Club,  East  Bernice.  From  left  are  Marshall  Hoover,  Wyalusing  trapper;  Donald 
Watson,  Bradford  County  Game  Protector;  Lawrence  Rinebold,  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tector; trapper,  Ronald  Johnson;  Donald  Adams,  Sullivan  County  Game  Protector. 

PGC  Photo  by  Paul  Glenny 
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PGC  Photo  by  Steve  Kish 

FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA  Wildlife  Habitat  Improvement  Awards  were 
presented  to  these  winners  at  Troy  High  School.  From  left  are  George  Roy,  3rd 
place.  Northeast  Division;  L.  Van  Horn,  2nd,  NE;  D.  Packard,  1st,  NE;  Duane  E. 
Lettie,  Game  Commission  Land  Management  Assistant;  James  Brown,  2nd  place 
statewide  winner;  and  S.  T.  Davey,  vo-ag  teacher. 


Hunting  License  Examiners 

SGT.  RAY  WE1SHUHN,  from  East  Swiftwater,  Pa.,  who  is  an  avid  out- 
doorsman  and  a hunting  license  examiner,  which  is  the  term  for  hunter 
safety  instructor  in  Germany,  recently  instructed  83  United  States  Army 
Europe  personnel  to  become  qualified  hunting  license  examiners. 

German  hunting  law  requires  a prospective  hunter  to  complete  a twenty- 
hour  course  of  instruction  in  the  safe  handling  of  firearms,  and  pass  a written 
examination  prior  to  obtaining  a hunting  license.  All  hunting  license  examiners 
must  have  had  a German  hunting  license  for  three  years,  and  apply  to  the 
Conservation  Department  for  the  instructor’s  course.  Some  of  the  subjects 
included  in  the  examiner’s  course  are  customs,  all  phases  of  hunting  laws, 
safe  handling  of  firearms,  first  aid,  what  to  do  when  lost,  and  a thorough 
knowledge  of  all  game  and  predatory  birds  and  animals. 

Sgt.  Weishuhn  is  a senior  American  license  examiner  after  completing  the 
hunter  safety  course  in  1955  to  acquire  his  instructor’s  certificate  with  one  of 
the  first  groups  of  Americans  to  become  instructors  while  in  Germany. 


Because  the  exposed  parts  of  its  legs  contain  bloodless  tendons,  the  chicka- 
dee need  not  be  concerned  about  freezing  its  feet.  On  a cold  day  its  body 
temperature  might  register  100  degrees  while  the  temperature  of  its  legs 
is  down  around  30  degrees. 
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How  do  Congressmen 
feel  about  getting  letters? 

Circle  one  (five  points). 

a.  They  are  too  busy  to  read  mail. 

b.  They  want  to  know  what  people  from  home  are  thinking. 

c.  They  do  not  care  what  your  opinions  are. 

( The  answer  is  “b.”  They  always  welcome  sincere  letters  from  constituents.) 

It  is  your  duty,  as  a sportsman  and  citizen,  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
bills  introduced  each  year  which  affect  the  future  of  outdoor  recreation  in 
America.  How  much  do  you  know  about  making  your  opinions  count?  Here 
is  a quick  test. 

2.  Name  the  Congressman  from  your  district.  (ten  points) 


(For  answer,  contact  your  town  or  county  clerk) 

3.  Name  the  two  U.  S.  Senators  from  your  state.  (ten  points  each) 


(You  can  find  out  from  your  town  or  county  clerk) 

4.  The  preferred  form  of  address  when  writing  your  Congressman  is: 

. “The  Right  Honorable  ” (ten  P°*nts) 

. “Dear  Senator  ” or  “Dear  Representative  ” 

. “Dear  Mr.  ” 

( Most  Congressmen  aren’t  too  concerned  with  formalities,  “h”  is  perfectly  acceptable.) 

. If  1 am  interested  in  a bill  introduced  in  the  House,  I should  write  to: 

The  Representative  who  introduced  the  bill.  ( ^en  P0*n*s ) 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  which  will  hear  the  bill. 

The  Representative  from  my  district. 

( Write  “c”  first,  then  “a”  and  “b”  if  the  situation  warrants.) 

When  I write  a letter  expressing  an  opinion,  I should:  (five  points) 

Quote  what  the  “experts”  are  saying. 

Express  my  own  reasons  and  beliefs. 

Send  a petition  with  a lot  of  names. 

I You  are  his  constituent.  The  answer  is  “b.” ) 

When  I write  a Congressman,  I should:  (five  points) 

Tell  him  how  important  I am. 

Threaten  him  with  my  vote, 
c.  State  the  name  of  any  organization  I represent  and  my  title. 

( The  answer  is  “c.”) 
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(ten  points) 


8.  When  I write  a Congressman,  I should: 

a.  Tell  him  what  the  Constitution  means. 

b.  Be  polite,  sincere  and  brief. 

c.  Set  him  straight  once  and  for  all. 

( Congressmen  are  familiar  with  what  the  Constitution  means,  “b”  is  the  answer.) 

9.  When  I write  a Congressman,  I should:  (five  points) 

a.  Tell  him  I am  a Democrat. 

b.  Tell  him  I am  a Republican. 

c.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  party  affiliation. 

(“c.”  Leave  parties  out  of  it.) 

10.  Circle  one.  ( five  points ) 

a.  Congressmen  are  hardened  to  criticism. 

b.  Congressmen  have  the  same  feelings  as  anyone. 

c.  Congressmen  ignore  good  or  bad  comments. 

(“ b .”  Although  too  many  people  overlook  this.) 

11.  About  how  many  bills  are  introduced  in  Congress  each  session? 

a.  3,000  b.  5,000  c.  15,000  (ten  points) 

(“ c .”  No  Congressman  can  read  that  many  bills.  That’s  why  you  should  call  his  atten- 
tion to  bills  that  are  important  to  you.) 

12.  I should  express  my  opinion  on  a bill:  (ten  points) 

a.  Just  before  committee  hearings. 

b.  When  the  bill  comes  up  for  vote  in  Congress. 

c.  When  the  bill  goes  to  the  President  for  signing. 

( The  committee  recommendation  usually  decides  the  outcome  of  a bill,  “a.”) 

13.  When  a bill  has  been  signed  into  law,  I should:  (five  points) 

a.  Write  and  thank  my  Congressman  for  any  help  he  gave. 

b.  Forget  about  the  bill. 

c.  Complain  to  my  Congressman. 

(“a.”  Win,  lose  or  draw,  he’ll  remember  your  gratitude  on  “another  day.”) 

How  to  score  yourself:  Below  50 — Better  brush  up;  50-60 — Fair;  60-70 — 
Good;  70-80 — Excellent;  80-90 — Superior;  90  or  above — Have  you  ever 
thought  of  running  for  President? 


BANG-BANG 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY— Brothers  David  and  James  Hogue  had  a like 
experience  the  first  day  of  the  past  antlered  season.  The  Hogues  hunted  in 
Slippery  Rock  Township,  Lawrence  County,  and  at  8:30  a.m.  they  both  shot 
bucks.  The  two  hunters  were  about  200  yards  apart  when  one  brother  fired 
one  shot  killing  his  deer.  About  one  second  later,  or  at  least  just  time  enough 
for  each  person  to  realize  that  someone  else  had  fired,  the  other  brother  fired 
one  shot  to  kill  his  buck.  In  comparing  notes  later,  they  found  each  had  taken 
a buck  with  antlers  missing  on  the  left  side.  James  had  a three-point  buck 
weighing  120  pounds,  and  David  had  a “Y”  buck,  weighing  126  pounds.  This 
was  the  first  antlered  deer  for  either  of  the  Hogues.— District  Game  Protector 
Calvin  A.  Hooper,  Jr.,  New  Castle. 
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HUNTER  SAFETY 
EDUCATION  § 


HUNTER  SAFETY  INSTRUCTOR  Dick  Frances  speaks  to  a class  on  rifle  nomen- 
clature at  Floyd  Fritz  Junior  High  School. 


Hunter  Safety  Attractive 
To  Bradford  Area 

THE  Bradford  Sportsmens  Club 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
presenting  hunter  safety  training  to 
area  youths.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Floyd  Fritz  Junior  High  School  over 
700  students  have  been  certified  as 
safe  firearms  handlers  to  date. 

District  Game  Protector  Robert  My- 
ers reported  that  a program  was  held 
recently  with  the  cooperation  of  Livio 
B.  Colosimo,  President  of  the  Brad- 
ford Sportsmen’s  Club,  and  Herb 
Hanes,  Chairman  of  the  Hunter 
Safety  Program.  Working  with  the 
Club  were  Sister  Mary  Pascal,  Super- 
vising Principal,  St.  Bernard  Elemen- 
tary School;  the  Reverend  John  D. 
Daniszewski,  Headmaster  of  Bradford 
Central  Christian  High  School;  and 
George  A.  Bell,  Superintendent  of 
Bradford  Area  Public  Schools. 

Included  in  the  course  which  was 
held  for  four  consecutive  weekly  two- 
hour  sessions  was  a presentation  of 
basic  information  about  safe  handling 
of  guns,  ammunition,  good  sports- 
manship and  a review  of  Game  Laws. 


"Hunting"'  With  Safety  Course 

Recently  Lew  Vesco,  Vo-Ag  Super- 
visor at  Commodore  Perry  High 
School  at  Sheakleyville,  certified  forty- 
four  students  after  successfully  com- 
pleting a course  on  the  safe  handling 
of  firearms. 

Mr.  Vesco  is  a certified  Hunter 
Safety  Instructor  and  does  an  out- 
standing job  of  teaching  youngsters 
Hunter  and  Firearm  Safety  as  well 
as  good  conservation  principles  and 
practices. 

This  recent  class  underwent  seven 
hours  of  training.  To  make  the  course 
more  interesting  and  practical  Mr. 
Vesco  took  his  class  to  a range  for 
skeet  shooting.  The  Junior  and  Senior 
students  who  were  in  the  class  partici- 
pated in  a small  game  hunting  trip. 

Assisted  by  District  Game  Protec- 
tor Roger  Wolz  and  Student  Officer 
James  Mort  the  class  was  instructed 
in  general  hunting  regulations  with  a 
question  and  answer  period  on  fire- 
arms safety  and  general  wildlife  man- 
agement. The  training  film  “Trigger 
Happy  Harry”  was  shown  at  this 
meeting. 
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HUNTING  FROM  A TENT  was  the  way  of  life  for  this  Centre  County  group  63  years 
ago.  Claude  Corl,  whose  relatives  figure  in  the  hunting  party,  submitted  the 
photograph. 


Dear  Sir, 

The  photograph  was  taken  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  of  the  Pine  Hall  Hunting 
Camp,  Pine  Hall,  Centre  County,  Pa. 
Pine  Hall  today  is  on  the  western 
fringe  of  State  College,  Pa.  The  tent 
purchased  from  Sears  Roebuck  was  16 
x 20,  pitched  between  the  north  end  of 
Rover’s  Ridge  and  a spring.  This  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rlack  Moshannon,  Pa. 

The  first  row,  reading  from  the  left: 

Semler;  Alfred  Albright  ( 21 

in  picture),  Pine  Grove  Mills,  Pa.; 

John  Lytle;  Semler;  

Semler. 

Second  row:  Renj.  Corl,  my  grand- 
father, who  died  while  at  camp,  No- 
vember 20,  1903;  Peter  Corl;  Adam 


Cramer;  ...  Semler;  Harry  Ross- 

man;  David  Tressler. 

Standing  rear:  Israel  Corl.  Joe  Em- 
merling  took  the  photograph,  relative 
of  John  Lytle. 

The  Senders  were  from  Philipsburg, 
Pa.,  and  were  in  a lumberman’s  shanty 
within  speaking  distance  of  those  in 
the  tent. 

The  Marlin  Safety  Rifle  on  the  left 
(Cal.  .38W. ) was  Renj.  Corl’s,  now  in 
my  possession.  The  Model  73  Winches- 
ter belonged  to  Peter  Corl.  The  stove 
in  the  tent  was  made  by  Milt  Corl,  my 
uncle,  and  burned  wood  cord  length. 
The  bunks  within  were  made  of  pine 
boughs,  covered  with  straw. 

Claude  H.  Corl 


Speed  or  Brains 

Only  a greyhound  can  run  down  a jackrabbit  in  a fair  chase.  Coyotes  and 
foxes  must  resort  to  their  wits  to  catch  it. 
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. . . A Secondhand  Bow? 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author 


IF  YOU  have  been  shooting  a bow 
over  six  months,  you  probably  have 
your  own  ideas  about  the  next  bow 
you  will  buy.  But,  if  you  are  just  think- 
ing about  getting  started,  you  might 
profit  by  some  of  my  mistakes.  The 
rest  of  you  are  welcome  to  go  along 
for  the  ride. 

Probably  the  most  important  point 
to  consider  when  purchasing  a bow  is 
the  equipment  available.  You  are  for- 
tunate. For,  the  engineering  skill  and 
materials  combined  in  today’s  bows 
provide  you  with  equipment  that  is 
as  advanced,  by  comparison,  as  mod- 
ern rifles  are  over  breechloaders.  Yet, 
these  advances  in  archery  have  taken 


place  in  the  last  twenty  years— in  a 
sport  that  has  been  around  some 
25,000  years,  give  or  take  a couple 
months! 

It  is  true  that  archery  equipment 
was  refined  to  a considerable  degree 
by  the  English  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
However,  the  development  of  gun- 
powder started  to  slow  the  advance  of 
archery  when  primitive  rifles  first  ap- 
peared in  the  14th  century. 

Nevertheless,  the  bow  and  arrow 
were  still  used  effectively  as  a weapon 
by  the  Bashkirs  and  Circassians  serv- 
ing Russia  at  the  capture  of  Paris  as 
late  as  1814.  And,  to  bring  it  more  up- 
to-date,  a U.  S.  helicopter  was  downed 
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in  Vietnam  last  year  by  a Cong  who 
punctured  an  oil  line  with  an  arrow! 

We  don’t  want  to  shoot  anybody. 
We  just  want  to  get  the  best  bow 
available  for  the  money  and,  one  that 
fits.  We  want  one  that  fits  our  pocket- 
book,  our  muscles  and  our  purpose. 
Most  people  start  out  with  a second- 
hand car,  and  I’m  going  to  advise  you 
to  do  the  same  in  selecting  your  first 
bow. 

Two  reasons  — the  most  important 
one  is  that  you  are  quite  unlikely  to 
want  to  stick  with  the  first  bow  that 
seems  right  for  you.  For,  no  matter 
how  much  advice  you  get  here  or 
from  the  experts,  you  are  likely  to  out- 
grow your  first  bow.  This  outgrowth 
will  either  be,  depending  upon  your 
age,  because  you  grow  taller  or  be- 
cause you  grow  stronger.  Secondly, 
despite  your  present  intention,  you 
can’t  be  sure  whether  you  will  want 
to  shoot  all  target,  go  hunting,  or  both. 
These  two  reasons  should  be  enough 
to  incline  you  toward  a good,  second- 
hand bow. 

Listen  to  Advice 

Good  secondhand  bows  can  be  in- 
expensive. Bad  secondhand  bows,  re- 
gardless of  their  initial  price,  can  be 
expensive.  You  won’t  know  what  to 
look  for  in  determining  value.  Conse- 
quently, take  your  prospective  pur- 
chase to  an  experienced  archer;  then 
take  his  advice.  If  you  don’t  know  one, 
or  you’re  just  bashful,  look  the  bow 
over  carefully. 

First,  string  the  bow  and  check  the 
alignment  of  the  string  by  sighting 
along  it  from  one  tip  to  the  other.  If 
there  isn’t  an  equal  amount  of  limb  on 
each  side  of  the  string  at  least  a foot 
from  each  tip,  close  your  wallet.  The 
bow  is  warped.  Check  the  tips  them- 
selves, looking  for  cracks.  Then,  run 
your  eyes  ever  so  carefully  along  all 
surfaces  of  the  bow.  A beginning 
splinter  along  any  edge  may  indicate 
an  incipient  break.  Any  disruption  of 
the  contour  of  the  limbs  may  indicate 
a weak  spot.  Some  bows  will  shoot 


for  years  with  some  of  these  defects; 
most  of  them  are  headed  for  trouble. 

OK,  you’ve  picked  a good  one,  and 
the  price  fits.  But,  does  the  bow  fit 
your  muscles?  My  advice  has  always 
been  to  choose  a first  bow  that  you 
can  just  barely  pull  to  full  draw.  This 
is  assuming,  of  course,  that  you  have 
done  no  serious  shooting.  This  is  par- 
ticularly good  advice  if  you  plan  to 
hunt  big  game.  With  practice,  you 
will  soon  be  able  to  handle  it  well. 

Don’t  go  by  the  bow  weight.  It 
doesn’t  mean  a thing,  usually,  unless 
you  draw  exactly  28  inches.  Except 
for  custom-made  jobs,  all  bows  are 


A STARTER  OUTFIT  for  youngsters  is 
the  little  bear  set.  It  features  a lam- 
inated, modern  bow. 


weighed  at  the  poundage  necessary  to 
draw  an  arrow  so  that  there  is  28 
inches  from  the  center  of  the  nock  to 
the  base  of  the  head  when  the  base 
of  the  head  is  exactly  even  with  the 
back  of  the  bow. 

If,  when  you  draw  a 28-inch  arrow, 
two  inches  of  the  shaft  extend  be- 
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yond  the  back  ( the  surface  away  from 
you),  you  have  a bow  that  is  about 
five  pounds  lighter  for  you  than  the 
manufacturer’s  classification. 

It  is  important  then  that  you  pick 
an  anchor  point  at  the  same  time  you 
pick  a bow.  Your  anchor  point  is  the 
position  on  your  face  where  you  feel 
most  comfortable  holding  your  draw- 
ing hand  when  at  full  draw.  If  you 
plan  to  use  a bow  sight,  your  anchor 
point  will  probably  be  at  the  point  of 
your  chin.  If  you  plan  to  be  a bare 
bow  or  an  instinctive  shooter,  it  may 
be  anywhere  from  your  chin  to  your 

HERE  THE  AUTHOR  draws  an  English- 
style  longbow  which  was  popular  before 
the  advent  of  recurve  bows. 


cheekbone.  (I  anchor  with  my  right 
forefinger  at  the  corner  of  my  mouth. ) 

Of  course,  your  anchor  point  may 
change  after  you  shoot  awhile.  Your 
draw  length  may  even  change  an  inch 
or  so  as  you  stretch  your  muscles.  You 
may  not  like  the  color  of  the  belly, 
the  string,  or  the  smell  of  the  furni- 
ture polish  the  last  guy  used.  But, 
stick  with  it— for  about  three  months, 
or  until  your  income  tax  refund  or 
Christmas  bonus.  Now  you  are  ready 
to  buy  the  bow. 


And,  you  have  a wonderful  selec- 
tion to  choose  from. 

You  can  pay  up  to  $200  for  one  of 
the  superduper,  nonvibrating,  no- 
torquetip,  leadweighted,  featherlight- 
ened,  skidproof,  rustresistant  beau- 
ties—and  they  are  worth  it.  But,  you 
might  get  your  pants  beat  off  by  a kid 
with  a $50  job  that  doesn’t  even  have 
the  manufacturer’s  name  in  gold.  The 
point  is,  you  can  buy  an  excellent  bow 
from  about  $50  up,  but  you  won’t  end 
up  in  the  winner’s  circle  for  much 
less.  Not  that  you  can’t  buy  a good 
bow  for  less  money.  It  is  just  that  the 
better  bows  are  that  much  better. 

Personally,  I have  quite  an  arsenal. 
But,  I rely  on  two  bows,  mostly  one, 
for  all  my  shooting.  The  others  are  a 
mixture  of  bows  kept  for  sentiment’s 
sake  and  those  that  I won’t  even  wish 
on  a friend  as  a gift. 

Full  Recurve  for  Target 

If  you  plan  to  stick  to  the  target 
line,  you  will  want  a full  recurve  bow. 
And,  you  will  want  one  that  you  can 
handle  comfortably.  If  you  are  going 
to  shoot  with  a sight,  you  must  be 
able  to  hold  at  full  draw  for  long 
moments  while  you  bear  down  on  the 
bull’s-eye.  Few  sight  shooters  can  han- 
dle anything  over  40  pounds  at  their 
draws.  Most  shoot  bows  between  30 
and  35  pounds.  Ladies  and  youngsters 
drop  down  to  between  20  and  30 
pounds. 

If  you  plan  to  shoot  bare  bow,  that 
is  without  any  standard  sighting  de- 
vice, you  are  still  restricted  to  a bow 
that  you  can  handle  with  ease.  If  you 
are  a purely  instinctive  shooter  (and 
there  aren’t  many  of  us  left),  you  can 
shoot  all  the  weight  you  can  handle 
in  comfort  for  a few  seconds. 

The  first  two  groups,  sight  and  bare 
bow,  usually  have  a heavier  extra  bow 
for  hunting.  Most  are  learning  to 
leave  their  sights  at  home  when  they 
go  for  game.  Instinctive  shooters 
usually  use  the  same  bow  on  the  tar- 
get line  as  they  do  in  the  hunting 
field.  They  get  generally  modest  scores 
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on  bull’s-eyes  and  good  scores  in  the 
field. 

One  important  point  to  remember 
in  selection  of  a bow.  It  takes  a better 
shot  to  handle  a short  bow  of  the  same 
make  than  it  does  to  shoot  well  with 
a longer  one.  A long  recurve  bow  has 
a smoother  action  and  is  more  forgiv- 
ing of  error  than  the  shorter  models. 
While  the  shorter  bow  is  easier  to 
handle  under  hunting  conditions,  it 
should  be  considered  only  by  the  bet- 
ter shots.  I classify  a 66",  full  recurve 
bow  as  standard  length.  Anything 
over  this  is  on  the  long  side,  and  any- 
thing less  is  a bit  short.  For  semire- 
curve, add  two  inches  for  comparable 
length.  They  take  approximately  the 
same  string  length,  61". 

At  one  time,  a longbow  was  just 
that— a long  bow.  It  comes  from  the 
English  name  which  distinguished  it 
from  the  crossbow.  The  English  yew 
longbows  averaged  about  72"  in 
length.  With  the  advent  of  flat-limbed 
bows,  predecessors  of  the  modern 
American  recurve  version,  the  terms 
flat  bow  and  longbow  came  into  use, 
at  least  in  this  area.  Technically,  how- 
i ever,  based  on  archery  history,  the 
! term  longbow  should  be  relegated  to 
. those  primarily  round-limbed  bows 
r which  are  neither  recurve  bows  nor 
) crossbows. 

j Heavier  Bow  for  Hunting 

A good  target  bow,  of  sufficient 
I weight,  will  make  an  excellent  hunt- 
ing bow.  An  excellent  hunting  bow 
i;  may  not  be  right  for  target  shooting, 
j But,  if  you  are  interested  only1  in  hunt- 
j ing  and  field  archery,  buy  the  heav- 
0 iest  bow  that  you  can  handle.  The 
e flatter  trajectory  and  heavier  arrows 
used  in  the  more  powerful  bows  give 
e the  hunter  an  edge  over  those  with 
j light  bows. 

0 My  personal  preference  for  a hunt- 
y ing  bow  is  the  full  recurve.  I like  its 
s smoother  operation  and  cast.  My  cur- 
rent  favorite  66"  hunting  bow  is 
g almost  as  long  as  I am.  Since  it  is  pri- 
,s  marily  a target  bow,  I must  camou- 


flage it  for  hunting.  I draw  the  full  45 
lbs.  it  offers.  It  now  has  two  notches 
on  it,  and  it  should  be  good  for  many 
more.  My  next  hunting  bow  will  be 
about  the  same  in  length  and  weight, 
and  it  will  be  a full  recurve. 

\ 


/ 


THE  RECURVE  BOW  has  long  been 
popular  with  both  target  shooters  and 
hunters. 

In  making  your  selection,  browse 
through  the  sporting  goods  stores. 
But,  don’t  pay  much  attention  to  what 
the  clerk  tells  you  unless  you  know 
something  about  him.  Most  get  their 
outdoor  exercise  from  signaling  for  a 
turn  when  their  car  window  is  down. 
But,  you  can  believe  most  of  the  gen- 
eral information  you  read  in  the  ad- 
vertising literature.  Bow  manufactur- 
ers realize  that  they  are  selling  to  a 
discriminating  bunch,  and  they  keep 
their  information  and  their  products 
updated. 

As  to  the  manufacturer,  you  will 
find  that  his  product  is  about  as  pop- 
ular as  the  salesman  in  your  locality. 
Bear  Archery  Company,  Grayling, 
Mich.,  built  a reputation  early  after 
World  War  II  in  this  state,  and  it  is 
still  one  of  the  leaders  here  and  in 
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A FAST  BOW  popular  with  target  shooters  is  the  Black 
Brothers  Manufacturing  Company. 
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Widow,  a product  of  Wilson 


many  other  areas.  Ben  Pearson,  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  has  claimed  a large  part 
of  the  market  with  an  extensive  line 
of  bows  that  reaches  for  the  minimum 
wage  earner  as  well  as  the  fellow 
whose  scores  and  pride  tempt  him  to- 
ward the  rent  money.  Hoyt  bows, 
made  in  Bridgeton,  Mo.,  crowded 
onto  the  target  firing  line  with  stabil- 
izers that  have  proven  popular  among 
the  better  shooters.  Black  Widow 
bows,  made  by  Wilson  Brothers  in 
Springfield,  Mo.,  demanded  attention 
from  top  target  men  as  their  speed 
and  smooth  delivery  paid  off  in  the 
scoring  column.  Wing  bows  flew  in 
from  Wing  Archery  Company,  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  to  bring  the  first  innova- 
tion for  several  years  with  a take- 
down bow  that  comes  in  three  pieces 
for  easy  transporting  while  incorpo- 
rating most  of  the  features  of  top  tar- 
get bows. 

There  are  a host  of  other  manufac- 
turers including  such  companies  as 
Colt,  Browning  and  Shakespeare  that 
have  added  archery  equipment  to 
their  other  lines.  But,  it  has  been  Fred 
Bear  and  Ben  Pearson  who  have  done 
the  most  to  personally  promote  bow 
hunting  by  providing  personal  proof 
of  the  arrow’s  effectiveness  on  both 
small  and  large  game  species. 

Although  the  accent  here  has  been 
on  the  type  of  equipment  which 
brings  the  most  satisfaction  in  com- 
petitive archery  or  bow  hunting,  most 
of  the  companies  carry  low  price 
tackle  to  encourage  the  tyro  and 


youngsters.  For  example,  although 
Bear’s  Tamerlane  HC-30  carries  the 
budget  jarring  price  of  $175,  he  offers 
a starter  set  for  the  kids  in  a lami- 
nated bow  and  accessories  for  under 
$20. 

Other  companies  which  offer  a full 
line  of  bows  include  one  of  the  oldest, 
Herters,  of  Waseca,  Minn.  Some  of 
the  better  known  bow  makers  include 
United  States  Archery  Company,  Dan- 
bury, Conn.;  Staghorn  Archery  Com- 
pany, Merrill,  Wis.;  Howatt,  of  Yak- 
ima, Wash.;  Seattle  Archery, 
Edmonds,  Wash.;  and  Darton,  of 
Flint,  Mich. 

A Competitive  Market 

There  is  no  desire  to  direct  you  to 
any  one  manufacturer.  All  of  them 
must  produce  good  equipment  to  stay 
in  business.  Archery  today  is  com- 
petitive in  the  sporting  goods  depart- 
ment as  well  as  on  the  firing  line. 
However,  since  a bow  is  a very  per- 
sonal and  an  expensive  arm,  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  buy  cautiously.  An 
experienced  archer  can  send  specifica- 
tions to  almost  any  company  and  get 
about  what  he  wants.  But,  the  archer 
just  starting  out  should  rely  on  friends 
and  expert  archers  who  know  what  it 
is  all  about.  You  will  probably  end 
up  buying  a bow  which  is  popular  in 
your  area  regardless  of  the  name. 

We  can’t  cover  care  of  your  new 
bow  in  this  issue.  But,  it  should  suffice 
for  the  moment  to  recommend  that 
you  give  it  the  loving  treatment  you 
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would  a good  firearm  or  your  favorite 
fishing  rod. 

Probably  the  first  recommendation 
should  have  been  that  you  join  an 
archery  club.  Out  of  the  over  77,000 
archers  who  bought  a deer  tag  last 
year,  not  more  than  one  in  20  sup- 
ports the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery 
Association.  That  one  man  is  sur- 
rounded with  qualified  archers  to 
whom  he  can  turn  for  help  and  fellow- 
ship. 


Young  snowshoe  hares  are  born  clothed  in  fur  and  with  their  eyes  open, 
but  without  protection  of  a den  or  shelter.  Young  rabbits,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  bom  in  a den  but  are  blind  and  hairless. 


But,  whatever  the  price  or  the 
equipment,  if  you  look  long  enough 
and  hard  enough,  you  can  find  a bow 
to  fit  your  pocketbook,  your  muscles 
and  your  purpose. 
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Marsh  Bird  Gathering 


A STARTLED  DUCK  takes  off  in  haste  after  being  alerted  to  Danny's  approach 
by  a colony  of  herons  in  the  tall  weeds. 


By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


A COLONY  of  herons,  consisting 
of  ten  or  twelve  birds,  moved  in 
among  the  duckweed  and  assorted 
marsh  grasses  along  the  river.  These 
marsh  birds,  distinguished  by  long 
slender  necks  and  stilt-like  legs,  as- 
sembled here,  as  is  their  custom,  dur- 
ing egg  laying  time.  They  remained 
colonized  longer  than  usual  this  year, 
due  in  part  to  the  abundance  of  min- 
nows and  frogs  in  this  particular  cove. 
An  egret,  or  white  heron,  whose  plum- 
age is  the  purest  of  white,  also  moved 
in  among  the  colony  to  feast  on  the 
succulent  morsels. 

This  bright  June  morning  found 
Danny  searching  the  marshy  shoreline 
for  pieces  of  driftwood  to  use  as  props 
in  supporting  their  freshly  painted 
boat.  He  moved  toward  open  water, 
unaware  of  the  heron  colony  that  hid 
in  the  tall  weeds,  watching  his  every 
movement.  His  path  took  a turn  a bit 
too  close  to  one  of  the  birds.  Fright- 
ened, the  heron  leaped  awkwardly 
into  the  air  and  uttered  a sharp  cry  of 
“skyau,  skyau.”  Long  legs  and  gangly 
neck  marked  time  with  wings  to  get 
airborne.  Two  more  herons,  alarmed 
at  the  cry,  took  flight.  Then  more 
birds,  farther  down  the  shore,  sped 
away  on  slender  wings,  uttering  their 


weird  cries.  The  large  number  of 
birds,  coupled  to  their  unearthly 
squawks  froze  Danny  in  his  tracks. 
His  eyes  swept  from  one  bird  to  an- 
other as  they  flapped  toward  the 
safety  of  an  island  in  midstream. 

Danny  spent  much  time  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  particularly  this 
cove  where  numerous  skiffs,  prams 
and  johnboats  rode  at  anchor.  Father 
kept  an  old  rowboat  tied  to  shore.  He 
and  Danny  used  it  occasionally,  when- 
ever they  felt  an  overpowering  urge  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  fishing  for  bass 
in  the  evening.  Father  also  used  the 
boat  to  hunt  ducks  each  fall  before 
the  stream  iced  over.  Though  Danny 
visited  this  cove  frequently,  he  had 
never  encountered  a large  concentra- 
tion of  big,  grayish-green  birds  with 
long  stilt-like  legs,  as  he  did  this  day. 

The  birds  alarmed  him.  He  tempo- 
rarily forgot  his  mission  to  find  drift- 
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wood,  and  dashed  back  to  shore  where 
Father  was  painting  their  rowboat. 

“Dad!”  Danny  exclaimed.  “There’s 
a whole  bunch  of  birds  — big  birds, 
I with  long  legs  and  necks— on  the  river 
I this  morning.  They  croak  like  big 
frogs.  And  they  have  trouble  getting 
oft  the  ground  and  into  the  air.  What 
kind  of  birds  are  they?” 

“From  your  description,  I’d  say 
they  were  herons,”  Father  answered. 
Waiting  for  just  such  an  excuse  to  lay 
the  paintbrush  aside  for  a few  mo- 
ments, he  followed  Danny  down  the 
grassy  bank  and  through  the  tall 
marsh  weeds.  But  let’s  go  back  to  the 
beginning. 

Revamping  the  Boat 

Late  last  fall  they  had  pulled  the 
rowboat  on  shore  where  it  remained, 
in  an  upside-down  position,  through- 
out the  winter.  Launching  day  this 
spring  was  long  past  due.  They  post- 
poned pushing  the  skiff  back  into  the 
water  until  they  found  time  to  give  it 
a new  coat  of  paint.  Some  other  chore 
or  activity  always  turned  up  to  delay 
the  painting.  Finally,  this  morning, 
Danny  and  Father  set  out  for  the 
river,  armed  with  wire  brushes,  sand- 
paper, hammer,  nails,  paint  brushes 
and  paint  pail.  They  found  the  boat 
1 in  much  the  same  position  as  when 
| they  beached  it  last  fall.  Boards  had 
thoroughly  dried  out.  Wide  cracks 
developed  between  the  floorboards. 

, These,  however,  would  swell  tight 
again,  once  the  boat  was  returned  to 
the  water.  Sizing  up  the  job,  Father 
1 decided  to  right  the  boat  and  paint 
the  inside  before  tackling  the  exterior. 

Both  took  firm  holds  on  the  boat, 
and  flipped  the  heavy  craft  on  its  side. 
That  same  instant  a cottontail  rabbit 
raced  between  their  feet,  disappear- 
ing among  clumps  of  brush  on  shore. 

“Bet  that  rabbit  laid  claim  to  the 
roomy  interior,”  Father  said,  “to  stay 
dry  during  the  spring  rains.” 

A large  accumulation  of  leaves  and 
rolled  up  grass  were  stacked  beneath 
the  boat.  Danny  kicked  this  litter  with 
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his  boot.  Two  light  colored  deer  mice 
jumped  out.  They  scampered  across 
the  bank  in  an  effort  to  find  safety. 
The  dark  boat  interior  served  as  their 
winter  home  too. 

Whirling  wire  brushes,  they  re- 
moved loose  paint  scale  and  the  mud 
which  had  dried  in  cakes  on  the  floor. 
A half  hour  of  vigorous  brushing  and 
they  were  ready  to  begin  painting. 
Danny  was  not  impressed  with  the 
new  color  of  paint.  But  Father  ex- 
plained that  the  mud-brown  color 
would  serve  as  excellent  camouflage 
for  duck  hunting.  Tuck  in  some  grass 
and  brushes,  and  the  boat  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a floating  bog. 

Upon  completing  the  painting  of  the 
inside,  Father  sent  Danny  scouting 
for  short  chunks  of  tree  limbs  or  drift  - 


DANNY  WANTED  TO  MOVE  IN  closer 
to  the  heron,  but  was  restrained  by  his 
dad. 


wood  to  use  as  blocks  in  supporting 
the  boat  off  the  ground  while  painting 
the  exterior.  Danny  searched  the  bank 
but  found  nothing.  Then  he  ventured 
to  the  margin  of  the  water.  He  made 
his  way  through  the  grass,  looking  for 
pieces  of  wood  that  might  have 
floated  in.  His  quick  movements 
frightened  a heron.  The  bird  uttered 
its  coarse  call,  then  took  flight.  This 
disturbed  other  herons  in  the  colony. 
One  bird  after  another  took  wing  until 
nine  or  ten  birds  soared  across  the 
river. 
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Alarmed  at  the  gathering  of  big 
birds,  Danny  gave  up  his  hunt  for 
driftwood  and  ran  back  to  Father.  He 
explained,  between  gasps  for  breath, 
that  he  flushed  a huge  gathering  of 
curious  long-legged  birds  from  the 
shoreline. 

“Come  on,”  Father  said,  “we’ll  see 
if  others  are  hidden  along  the  marshy 
cove.” 

Suspecting  they  were  green  herons, 
lie  explained,  as  they  walked  to  the 
water’s  edge,  that  herons  usually 
gather  in  colonies  during  the  spring 
nesting  season,  with  each  pair  build- 


FATHER  POINTS  OUT  the  white  egret 
to  Danny.  There  are  fewer  white  egrets 
than  other  species  of  herons. 

ing  flimsy  nests  of  sticks.  The  nests 
are  built  in  thickets  on  shore  or  over 
water.  The  nests  are  so  weak  and 
fragile  that  you  can  count  the  eggs 
from  the  underside.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  pale  green  eggs  do  not  drop 
through  the  sticks  and  fall  into  the 
water  or  strike  the  ground  and  break 
into  pieces.  When  babies  hatch  and 
grow  large  enough  to  forage  for  them- 
selves, the  colony  breaks  up,  with  each 
pair  going  separate  ways.  Apparently 
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the  abundance  of  food  in  this  cove 
kept  the  colony  in  the  area. 

“Bet  I flushed  young  birds,”  Danny 
remarked,  “because  they  certainly  had 
a difficult  time  flying.” 

“Perhaps,”  Father  replied.  “Yet  I’m 
inclined  to  think  that  old  parent  birds 
were  among  them  too.  Even  matured 
herons  appear  to  have  difficulty  in 
getting  airborne.  Their  long  necks, 
beaks  and  legs  are  out  of  proportion 
with  their  small  body  and  wings, 
hence  they  have  an  awkward  time  get- 
ting this  equipment  into  flying  posi- 
tion. But  once  airborne,  and  with 
landing  gear  neatly  stretched  out  in 
the  rear,  and  necks  folded  back,  her- 
ons are  among  the  most  graceful  of 
fliers,  speeding  swiftly  with  only  a 
whisper  of  sound. 
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Herons  Are  Migratory  !I 

“Green  herons  have  always  been 
especially  abundant  on  this  river,”  I ■ 
Father  explained.  “These  birds  are 
found  throughout  Pennsylvania,  and  j 
range  from  South  Dakota  and  north- 
ern Wisconsin,  east  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  south  to  Florida.  They  migrate  i 
each  fall  to  the  West  Indies  and  points 
farther  south,  but  return  in  the  spring 
to  the  same  general  area.  They  prefer 
streams  and  millponds  with  wooded 
shores  and  grassy  banks.  Here  they 
wade  into  the  shallows,  on  stilt-like 
legs,  catching  minnows,  frogs  and  tad- 
poles, including  small  water  snakes. 

“Herons  fly  about  a great  deal  at 
night,  from  one  marsh  to  another. 
Their  hoarse  calls  are  often  heard  as 
they  fly  overhead  in  the  darkened  sky. 
One  writer  recently  described  their 
croaks  as  saying  ‘tell  you  what,  tell 
you  what!’ 

“I  once  saw  an  egret,  a type  of 
white  heron,”  Father  mentioned, 
“catch  a pond  shiner  in  its  long  bill. 

It  used  one  leg  to  assist  in  subduing 
the  catch,  but  the  commotion  attracted 
a blue  heron  that  stood  nearby.  The 
egret  took  flight,  with  the  blue  heron 
in  hot  pursuit,  trying  to  snatch  the 
prize  from  the  egret’s  bill. 
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“Herons  are  excellent  fishermen. 
They  seize  a small  fish  in  their  beak 
and  thrust  it  down  the  ‘hatch’  before 
the  fish  knows  what  is  happening.  Oc- 
casionally one  gets  into  trouble.  I 
found  a bittern  in  a marsh,  some  years 
back,  that  had  swallowed  a seven-inch 
long  catfish.  The  sharp  spines  in  the 
cat’s  pectoral  fins  punctured  the  bird’s 
throat.  Unable  to  swallow  or  to  re- 
gurgitate the  fish,  the  bird  died  of 
starvation.” 

Father  and  Danny  walked  down  the 
shoreline,  searching  for  possible  other 
marsh  birds.  To  their  delight,  they 
spied  a white  egret  standing  about 
150  feet  farther  downstream. 

“There  are  fewer  white  egrets  than 
other  species  of  herons,”  Father  ex- 
plained, “due  mainly  to  the  extensive 
hunting  some  years  ago  for  the  bird 
and  its  beautiful  long  white  plumes, 
called  ‘aigrettes.’  These  were  prized 
decorations  for  hats.  Now  laws  protect 
this  white  bird  and  this  protection  may 
save  the  egret  from  extinction.” 

They  stood  quietly  watching  the 
egret  feed  along  the  shoreline.  Danny 
was  seized  with  an  urge  to  move  in 
close  to  flush  the  bird.  Father  re- 
strained him  from  doing  so. 

“Relax  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  that 
lovely  creature.  Many  bird-watching 
enthusiasts  travel  great  distances  just 
to  be  able  to  observe  similar  scenes.” 

Father  scanned  the  shoreline  care- 
fully. Sure  enough,  he  spied  a green 
heron  moving  among  clusters  of 
swamp  grass.  A step  closer  caused  the 
alarmed  bird  to  point  its  long  neck 
and  beak  skyward,  whereupon  it 
blended  in  with  the  tall  vegetation. 
He  felt  reasonably  certain  that  the 
other  birds  which  Danny  encountered 
were  herons  too. 

Walking  a few  yards  farther  along 
the  bank,  they  found  pieces  of  drift- 
wood that  would  serve  as  blocks  to 
support  their  boat.  Each  picked  up  a 
sizable  chunk  and  returned  to  the 
painting  chore. 

As  they  resumed  painting,  Danny, 
encouraged  to  believe  that  purpose, 


order,  and  meaning  exist  in  the  natural 
world,  inquired  about  the  heron’s 
place  in  nature. 

“You  can  be  certain  that  it  has  an 
ecological  niche,”  Father  remarked. 
“The  bird  serves  as  a check  in  pre- 
venting a population  explosion  among 
fishes  and  frogs  which  are  produced 
in  superabundance  each  year.  Their 
long  stilt-like  legs  enable  them  to  wade 
in  shallow  water  to  catch  this  food, 
thereby  permitting  coveted  food  on 
shore  to  go  undisturbed  and  available 
for  other,  shorter  legged  birds  such  as 


A GREEN  HERON  was  spotted  as  the 
bird  moved  along  the  shoreline.  Danny's 
first  step  alarmed  the  bird. 


the  redwing,  killdeer,  plover  and 
snipe.” 

They  finished  painting  the  boat  and 
had  just  time  remaining  to  gather  up 
tools  and  reach  home  before  noon. 
Viewing  the  freshly  painted  boat, 
thoughts  of  herons  were  pushed  from 
Danny’s  mind,  as  he  began  contem- 
plating the  numerous  boating  and  fish- 
ing trips  in  store  for  them  during  the 
summer.  And  there  would  be  duck 
hunting,  too,  in  the  fall,  and  maybe 
some  muskrat  trapping  too. 
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The  Psychological  Approach 


START  YOUR  OFFHAND  SHOOTING 
at  short  ranges  and  gradually  work  up 
to  longer  distances  and  smaller  targets. 
Blasting  away  right  off  at  a light  bulb 
at  100  yards  is  of  little  value. 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 
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I’VE  come  for  my  .270”  was 
harsh  salutation  that  greeted  me 


the 


<i 


as  farmer  friend  Dick  Collar  barged 
into  my  shop. 

“Goodness  knows  you’ve  had  it  all 
winter,  and  I would  think  by  now  that 
you  would  have  it  zeroed  in  and  ready 
to  go.” 

Trying  hard  to  suppress  a grin,  I 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  convince  him 
that  I had  been  so  busy  helping  my 
wife  with  the  housework  that  I had 
not  found  time  to  work  on  his  rifle. 

“Now  look  here,”  he  said,  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear,  “I  mean  business.  I 
missed  that  big  buck  last  fall  because 
you  couldn’t  find  time  to  check  out 
my  rifle,  so  I brought  it  to  you  right 
after  the  season  thinking  that  I surely 
would  be  able  to  have  it  by  spring.” 

When  I began  to  tell  him  that  there 
was  still  three  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  he  cut  me  off  by  moving  in 
close  and  wagging  his  finger  directly 
under  my  nose. 

“In  case  you  don’t  know  it,  it’s 
warm-up  time.  Now’s  the  time  to  start 
getting  ready  for  next  year’s  hunts. 
Haven’t  you  ever  heard  of  a psycho- 
logical approach?  Don’t  you  know  you 
have  to  condition  yourself  throughout 
the  summer  months?  I’m  going  to  blast 
away  a good  bit  of  ammo  this  summer 
in  hopes  of  being  in  shape  when  buck 
season  rolls  around.” 

I knew  he  was  putting  on  his  usual 
act,  for  we  had  been  close  friends  for 
many  years,  and  I also  knew  he  was 
lying  about  missing  the  buck  because 
his  rifle  was  not  shot-in.  Even  though 


le  had  missed  a buck,  there  was 
lothing  wrong  with  his  sights,  and 
ater  in  the  antlerless  season,  he  had 
nade  a fine  shot  on  a standing  doe 
it  about  two  hundred  yards. 

Before  I could  think  of  some  sour 
emark  that  would  keep  him  stirred 
ip,  he  said,  “Since  I knew  the  family 
didn’t  have  enough  to  eat,  I dropped 
)ff  a mess  of  fresh  beef  when  I came 
oy  the  house.” 

Mumbling  a weak  “thanks,”  I sar- 
:astically  told  him  that  the  meat  was 
probably  spoiling  and  that  he  was  only 
giving  it  to  me  in  hopes  of  getting 
some  free  work.  During  the  next 
couple  of  hours,  I tore  his  rifle  apart 
ind  cleaned  it,  checked  out  his  scope, 
md  then  shot  the  rifle  in,  and,  without 
imiling,  I asked  him  to  leave.  As  he 
eft,  he  was,  as  usual,  complaining 
:hat  he  never  could  get  anything  done 
vhen  he  wanted  it,  and,  when  he  did, 
tie  had  to  bribe  me. 

A "New  Look" 

After  my  good  friend  had  gone,  I 
started  thinking  about  what  he  had 
said  about  “warm-up  time”  and  the 
psychological  approach.”  I just 
couldn’t  seem  to  get  the  remarks  out 
of  my  mind.  As  I thought  about  it  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  it  became  clear  to 
me  that  what  my  friend  had  said  was 
not  just  a passing  remark,  but  a state- 
ment of  real  significance.  What  he  had 
said  in  a gesture  of  fun  turned  out  to 
be  a “new  look”  at  springtime  warm-up 
for  me.  In  the  past,  the  shooting  I had 
done  in  the  spring  was  of  a haphazard 
nature  and  did  nothing  more  than  get 
the  winter  wrinkles  out  of  me.  Now,  as 
never  before,  I could  see  the  impor- 
tance of  getting  an  early  start  in  prep- 
aration for  the  fall  hunts.  Not  that 
shooting  your  rifle  fifty  times  in  April 
and  then  putting  it  away  would  pre- 
pare you  for  a winter  hunt,  but  a 
positive  approach  to  a summer  of 
preparation  could  be  very  helpful.  The 
very  fact  that  this  man  intended  to 
shoot  at  targets,  crows,  and  wood- 
chucks throughout  the  summer  with 


the  intention  of  getting  ready  for  the 
big  game  season  would  certainly  in- 
crease his  chances  of  being  able  to 
mail  his  big  game  card  to  the  Game 
Commission. 

I had  never  given  much  thought  to 
anything  such  as  a psychological  ap- 
proach, and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I 
never  thought  as  I dropped  a crow  or 
dispatched  a chuck  that  this  could  be 
a guarantee  that  I would  have  a better 
chance  of  getting  my  deer.  As  the 
days  went  by  and  as  I weighed  the 
matter  more  carefully,  I could  see 
real  merit  in  this  new  idea.  I knew 
that  occasional  shooting  or  hunting 
would  have  little  bearing  on  how  suc- 
cessful the  hunter  would  be  in  the 
big  game  season.  For  best  results, 


MOST  GUNS  can  be  taken  apart  without 
too  much  trouble,  and  stripped  to  basic 
assemblies. 


there  would  have  to  be  an  outline  or 
some  type  of  plan  to  follow,  and  this 
would  have  to  be  devised  by  the  indi- 
vidual since  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  all  shooters  to  follow  a standard 
procedure.  There  would  be  many  fac- 
tors to  consider  such  as  the  availability 
of  time,  where  you  could  do  your  prac- 
ticing, and,  above  all  else,  the  expense 
incurred.  It  would  not  be  feasible 
to  suggest  that  a person  start  shooting 
in  March  and  continue  firing  every 
day  until  fall.  A suggestion  such  as 
this  would  not  only  be  impractical, 
but  downright  foolish.  Anyway,  there 
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THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  moving  tar- 
get device  is  an  automobile  tire  with  a 
white  cardboard  center. 


would  have  to  be  more  to  the  warm-up 
course  than  just  shooting.  If  the  indi- 
vidual was  to  gain  worthwhile  knowl- 
edge that  would  benefit  him  in  buck 
season,  he  would  have  to  practice 
more  things  than  just  squeezing  the 
trigger. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  learn 
about  your  firearm  than  by  taking  it 
apart  and  cleaning  it.  This  not  only 
spruces  up  the  gun,  but  it  familiarizes 
the  user  with  its  nomenclature.  I’m 
not  implying  that  you  disassemble  the 
gun  down  to  the  last  screw,  but  I feel 
that  you  can  gain  valuable  knowledge 
by  just  checking  it  over.  Most  guns 
can  be  taken  apart  without  too  much 
trouble,  at  least  to  basic  assemblies.  A 
little  study  of  these  basic  parts  will 
not  only  allow  you  to  see  how  the 
rifle  operates,  but  it  will  increase  con- 
fidence in  your  own  ability.  My  sug- 
gesting a simple  breakdown  of  a rifle 
may  seem  ridiculous  to  a good  many 
hunters,  but  please  remember  that 
there  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  never  attempt  to  take  their 
guns  apart.  An  evening  or  two  spent 


familiarizing  yourself  with  the  various 
parts  of  your  big  game  rifle  and  how 
they  operate  will  be  time  used  wisely. 

Now  that  you  are  ready  to  begin 
the  actual  tests,  the  first  requirement 
is  to  get  the  rifle  properly  shot-in. 
This,  you  should  do,  but  if  you  are  in 
doubt,  seeking  some  competent  ad- 
vice will  speed  this  operation  and  save 
you  a good  many  shells.  In  zeroing  in 
your  hi-power,  remember  that  there 
will  be  few  opportunities  where  you 
will  be  required  to  shoot  at  a distance 
over  two  hundred  yards.  With  this  in 
mind,  zero  the  rifle  in  about  three 
inches  above  the  center  of  the  target 
at  one  hundred  yards.  This  will  vary 
to  some  extent  depending  on  the  cali- 
ber, but  unless  you  are  using  a rifle 
of  low  velocity,  this  sighting  arrange- 
ment should  put  your  bullet  very  close 
to  where  you  are  aiming  at  two  hun- 
dred yards.  During  its  two  hundred- 
yard  flight,  the  bullet  will  never  be 
more  than  three  or  four  inches  high. 

Shooting  from  the  benchrest  or  any 
type  of  stationary  rest  is  very  bene- 
ficial in  learning  about  group  shooting, 
sight  pictures,  and  trigger  pull.  To  do 
good  shooting,  you  must  know  about 
these  things,  but  never  to  go  beyond 
this  kind  of  shooting  will  not  con- 
tribute much  to  actual  field  conditions. 
When  you  are  positive  that  you  know 
where  the  rifle  is  putting  its  bullets, 
it  is  time  to  move  away  from  the  rest 
and  do  some  off-hand  firing. 

Start  at  Short  Range 

Do  your  testing  where  you  know  it 
is  safe  and  begin  your  approach  with 
easy  setups.  Don’t  try  to  go  the  whole 
limit  the  first  evening.  Shoot  short 
ranges  and  at  fairly  large  targets.  Here 
is  a good  starter.  A two-gallon  oil  can 
at  fifty  yards.  Even  though  it  is  right 
in  the  open,  see  if  you  can  put  five 
slow  fire  offhand  shots  through  it. 
Don’t  feel  embarrassed  if  one  or  two 
fail  to  find  the  mark.  Some  time  ago 
I had  a life-size  picture  of  a deer 
pasted  on  my  one  hundred-yard  target 
board.  About  one  out  of  three  shooters 
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;ould  hit  the  deer  somewhere  on  its 
body  from  the  offhand  position,  but 
few  could  hit  the  vital  areas.  If  this  is 
•too  easy,  set  up  several  more  cans  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  first  and  while 
speeding  up  your  firing,  move  from 
3ne  to  the  other.  Allow  twenty  seconds 
for  the  first  test,  and  then  reduce  it  to 
ten  seconds  when  you  are  firing  at 
five  different  targets.  In  going  through 
.'these  tests  several  times,  you  will  have 
consumed  a box  of  shells,  and  anyone 
can  realize  that  you  can’t  keep  this  up 
night  after  night.  I’m  a great  believer 
in  “dry  firing.”  Run  through  these 
problems  a number  of  times  by  just 
aiming  and  snapping  the  trigger.  Al- 
though you  are  not  firing  actual 
rounds,  you  will  soon  learn  when  you 
have  had  a good  sight  picture.  Finish 
off  these  experiments  by  firing  as 
many  live  rounds  as  you  care  to  use. 
You  can  decrease  the  cost  of  testing 
at  the  short  ranges  by  switching  to  a 
• repeating  .22  rifle  and  using  the  hi- 
power  as  sparingly  as  possible.  Move 
out  to  longer  ranges  and  more  diffi- 
cult targets  when  you  feel  you  are 
qualified. 


lea 


First  Shot  Important  One 

When  you  do  increase  the  distance 
you  are  shooting,  it  is  advisable  to 
find  some  natural  rest  for  the  rifle.  A 
tree,  stump  or  rock  will  offer  the 
needed  support.  I can  see  no  value  in 
pouring  out  shot  after  shot  in  a vain 
attempt  to  hit  the  target.  Since  the 
first  shot  is  usually  the  important  one, 
any  method  or  means  that  you  can 
use  to  make  a quick  clean  kill  would 
be  proper.  I like  to  sneak  through  the 
woods  stopping  every  fifty  feet  or  so. 
This  gives  me  plenty  of  time  to  scan 
the  area  around  me,  and  there  is  not 
too  much  chance  of  alarming  the  game 
around  you.  Each  time  I stop,  I try 
to  end  up  beside  a large  tree.  This 
gives  me  concealment  and,  if  needed, 
some  support  in  case  I would  be 
offered  a difficult  shot. 

After  you  have  graduated  from 
these  stationary  targets,  you  can  pro- 


THERE IS  NO  BETTER  WAY  to  lea m 
about  your  firearm  than  by  taking  it 
apart  and  cleaning  it. 


ceed  to  the  moving  type.  To  learn 
how  to  sight  correctly  at  a moving 
target  you  don’t  have  to  belong  to  a 
sportsmen’s  club  that  has  the  running 
deer  target.  In  fact,  I’m  not  so  sure 
that  this  alone  will  teach  you  any 
more  than  what  is  suggested  here.  The 
most  economical  device  to  use  is  a 
common  tire  with  a white  cardboard 
center.  On  this  exercise  you  will  need 
a helper,  and  play  it  safe.  Don’t  take 
the  tire  out  a hundred  yards  and  roll 
it  down  a rough  steep  hillside.  This 
does  not  in  any  way  simulate  a run- 
ning deer.  I’ve  shot  at  tires  that  were 
bouncing  fifteen  feet  up  and  forty 
feet  through  the  air.  I can’t  recall  ever 
seeing  a deer  do  that.  Start  off  with  a 
smooth  easy  roll  about  sixty  yards 
away  and  out  in  the  open  where  you 
will  have  good  vision  of  the  target  and 
your  helper.  Before  you  commence 
live  firing,  run  through  five  or  six  tests 
of  dry  firing  while  you  learn  to  follow 
the  target  and  align  your  sights.  When 
you  have  constructed  a safe  routine 
and  begin  actual  firing,  fire  just  once 
on  each  roll  unless  you  have  some 
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method  of  telling  what  shots  have 
struck  the  cardboard.  If  you  fired 
four  or  five  times  and  found  one  hole 
in  the  target,  what  would  you  have 
learned  since  you  wouldn’t  know 
which  shot  was  the  correctly  aimed 
one?  In  this  experiment,  it  is  not  the 
hot  firing  that  is  important.  In  a 
short  time,  on  this  easy  setup,  you 
will  be  able  to  place  a lot  of  your  bul- 
lets .in  the  target.  What  is  more  im- 
portant is  learning  the  swing  and 
follow  through  of  the  rifle.  Many  hunt- 
ers just  point  and  fire,  reload,  point, 
and  fire.  The  tire  routine  will  teach 
you  to  pick  up  your  game  and  follow 
it  until  you  can  align  your  sights  and 
fire.  That  is  why  it  is  so  necessary 
that  the  tire  rolls  smoothly  and  not 
too  fast.  If  it  is  bouncing  all  over  the 
hillside,  you  never  will  be  able  to  ad- 
just your  rifle  to  its  speed  and  get  off 
a properly  aimed  shot. 

You  can  improvise  a dozen  more 
experiments,  and  there  are  many  other 
things  you  can  do  to  improve  your 
shooting.  Chuck  and  crow  hunting  will 
teach  you  something  about  distance 
and  how  to  measure  it,  and  it  will 
make  you  a little  more  precise.  Fox 


hunting  will  put  you  into  real  deer 
shooting  terrain  and  will  offer  you  a 
moving  target.  But  the  most  bene- 
ficial should  be  planned  target  shoot- 
ing at  targets  you  can  keep  and  study. 
Haphazard  shooting  at  rocks  across 
a valley  or  shooting  at  an  abandoned 
oil  drum  a half  mile  away  can  be 
dangerous  and  is  of  little  value. 

If  now  is  the  time  to  start,  let  us 
begin  with  a little  planning  and  fore- 
sight. If  we  are  sincere  in  wanting  to 
build  confidence  in  our  own  ability 
to  place  that  first  shot,  we  should  be 
willing  to  spend  more  time  this  sum- 
mer in  increasing  our  knowledge  and 
physical  skills. 

Do  these  few  simple  tests  I have 
suggested  seem  too  elementary  for 
you?  Are  these  exercises  just  for  the 
young  and  inexperienced?  Well,  if 
you  would  like  to  get  a mild  surprise 
and  a new  evaluation  of  your  own 
shooting  skill,  it  might  be  worthwhile 
to  conduct  a few  of  these  tests.  There 
is  a remote  possibility  that  after  you 
do,  you  may  enter  the  woods  this 
hunting  season  better  prepared  than 
you  have  ever  been.  The  practice  ses- 
sions are  great  fun,  too! 
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Distant  Relatives 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


OF  THE  3,500  mammals  found  on 
the  earth,  four-score-plus  wild 
nammals  carry  out  their  life  cycles  in 
)ur  state,  and  the  majority  of  them 
.vere  old-timers  when  the  pioneers 
irrived.  A few  accompanied  them 
rom  abroad  and  a few  have  been 
Drought  in  from  other  parts  of  the 
continent. 

They  are  all  amazingly  alike,  for  the 
:emales  possess  mammary  glands  for 
suckling  the  young,  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority have  a covering  of  hair  or  some 
modification  of  hair,  such  as  wool,  fur, 
bristles,  etc.  In  other  ways  they  are 
amazingly  different  from  each  other. 
They  include  the  smallest  and  the 
largest  of  animals;  they  . . . but  let’s 
see  how  well  you  know  some  of  your 
ancient  kinfolk  of  the  Commonwealth: 

I.  Pennsylvania  has  only  one  species 
of  the  Order  of  pouched  mammals, 
the  marsupials,  but  it  has  30  species  in 

the  Order  of 

II.  Our  smallest  mammal, ., 

weighs  about  4 grams;  our  biggest 

one,  , may  go  900  pounds 

or  more. 

III.  Which  of  these  mammals  is  not 
a meat  eater  or  carnivore:  1.  black 
.bear,  2.  porcupine,  3.  raccoon,  4.  gray 
fox,  5.  skunk? 

IV.  Which  is  not  a gnawer  or  ro- 
dent: 1.  flying  squirrel,  2.  lemming, 
3.  chipmunk,  4.  weasel,  5.  house  rat? 

V.  Which  mammal  became  extinct 
by  the  middle  of  the  last  century  but 
was  successfully  restocked:  1.  white- 
tailed deer,  2.  mink,  3.  beaver,  4.  wood- 
chuck, 5.  fox  squirrel? 

VI.  The  most  abundant  of  the  follow- 
ing mammals  in  our  state  is  the  1.  deer 
mouse,  2.  opossum,  3.  cottontail,  4.  red 
squirrel,  5.  martin? 

VII.  The  most  aquatic  of  our  mam- 


Photo by  Leonard  Lee  Rue , III 

MOST  OUTDOORSMEN  will  recognize 
this  animal,  which  has  made  a notable 
comeback  in  the  state. 

mals  is  the  1.  muskrat,  2.  beaver,  3.  ot- 
ter, 4.  water  shrew,  5.  mink? 

VIII.  The  ancestors  of  this  mammal 

were  not  introduced  by  man  into  our 
state:  1.  13-lined  ground  squirrel, 

2.  elk,  3.  black  rat,  4.  house  mouse, 
5.  ermine  or  Bonaparte’s  weasel? 

IX.  The  most  prolific  mammal  of 
Pennsylvania  is  1.  star-nosed  mole, 

2.  snowshoe  rabbit,  3.  Norway  rat, 
4.  meadow  jumping  mouse,  5.  deer 
mouse? 

X.  The  animal  with  the  longest  ges- 
tation period  is  1.  opossum,  2,  red  fox, 

3.  flying  squirrel,  4.  porcupine,  5.  bob 
cat? 
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Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  HI 

THIS  YOUNG  ANIMAL  is  not  a gnawer 
or  rodent,  but  a carnivore.  Its  family, 
Mustelidae,  includes  some  of  our  best 
quality  furbearers. 

ANSWERS 

I.  Rodents— Mammals  of  the  Or- 
der Rodentia  in  Pennsylvania  in- 
clude more  species  than  does  any 
other.  These  animals  are  usually 
easily  recognized  by  their  long, 
sharp  incisors  or  gnawing  teeth. 
They  include  the  red,  gray,  and 
fox  squirrels,  the  flying  squirrels, 
mice,  rats,  voles,  beavers,  porcu- 
pines, and  chipmunks.  Pennsylva- 
nia’s second  largest  Order,  the  Chir- 
optera,  includes  about  a dozen  spe- 
cies of  bats. 

II.  (a)  Shrews— These  smallest 
of  mammals  belong  to  the  Order 
Insectivora,  the  insect  eaters;  but 
they  will  eat  practically  anything, 
anytime,  including  each  other.  Few 
animals  are  so  everlastingly  hungry, 
(b)  Elk— Our  largest  mammal,  some- 
times called  by  its  Indian  name, 
wapiti,  is  an  introduced  animal  that 
occurs  sparsely  in  the  state. 

III.  Porcupine  (2)— The  mam- 
mals of  the  Order  Carnivora  are 
flesh  eaters  and  are  all  character- 
ized by  long,  canine  teeth  for  hold- 
ing and  tearing.  The  porcupine  is  a 
gnawing  animal  and  is  herbivorous. 


IV.  Weasel  (4)— This  is  a car- 
nivore, not  a rodent.  Its  family, 
Mustelidae,  includes  some  of  our 
best  furbearers  like  the  ermine, 
mink,  otter,  martin,  and  skunk. 

V.  Beaver  (3)— These  animals 
became  extinct  in  Pennsylvania 
over  a century  ago  and  were  rein- 
troduced in  1917.  The  animal  made 
a successful  comeback,  and  beaver 
dams  are  commonplace  again  in 
many  parts  of  our  state. 

VI.  Deer  mouse  ( 1 ) —This  little 
animal  is  found  everywhere  in  the 
state  and  is  very  prolific. 

VII.  Otter  (3)— All  five  of  these 
animals  are  at  ease  in  or  around 
water,  but  none  of  them  spends  as 
much  time  in  this  element  or  seems 
to  get  as  much  fun  out  of  aquatic 
life  as  otters  surely  do. 

VIII.  Ermine  or  Bonaparte’s  wea- 
sel (5)— The  elk  and  ground  squir- 
rel were  brought  in  from  the  West 
during  the  present  century.  The 
Norway  rat  and  the  house  mouse 
have  stowed  away  on  boats  from 
Europe  for  hundreds  of  years. 

IX.  Norway  rat  (3)— All  five 
mammals  are  very  prolific,  but  the 
Norway  rat  has  a reproductive  rate 
that  is  amazing,  even  appalling. 
The  average  litter  has  nine  young 
and  there  may  be  twelve  litters  a 
year. 

X.  Porcupine  (3)— This  slow-mov- 
ing animal,  sometimes  suspected  of 
being  a bit  slow-witted,  takes  its 
time  to  produce  young  (210  days) 
in  contrast  to  the  opossum  ( 18 
days).  Furthermore,  it  bears  but 
one  offspring  a year. 
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A summer -slick  white-tailed  buck  is  a far  different  creature 
than  the  heavily-furred  trophy  that  hunters  seek  in  December. 
«Vith  antlers  still  in  the  “velvet”  or  growing  stage  the  buck 
knows  that  they  are  still  merely  ornaments  and  not  the  hard 
defensive  weapons  they  will  later  become.  Always  shy,  the 
wise  antlered  deer  is  even  more  so  during  the  hot  months 
and  seldom  shows  himself  until  late  evening  or  after  dark. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Seen  a Ptuuide  lately  ? 


THE  Fourth  of  July  is  singularly  American.  No  other 
country  celebrates  it— they  have  no  reason  to  do  so.  It  is 
historically  our  day,  but  somehow  its  true  meaning  has  be- 
come lost  by  some  citizens  who  feel  that  a public  display 
of  patriotism  is  strictly  for  the  crackpot.  Memorial  Day 
and  Independence  Day  mean  a day  off  to  most  of  us.  If 
these  holidays  happen  to  fall  on  a Friday  or  a Monday  it’s 
a “long  week-end,”  a three-word  phrase  that  justifies  a race 
to  the  shore  or  lake,  getting  a painful  sunburn,  and  then 
another  race  back  home  again. 

Summertime  recreation  is  fun,  and  I’m  not  going  to  knock 
it,  but  if  you  can  find  the  time  to  reflect  for  a moment, 
think  about  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  of  a few  years 
back.  All  communities,  even  the  very  small  ones,  regarded 
this  day  as  a really  special  occasion.  There  were  picnics, 
family  get-togethers,  perhaps  a carnival  and  the  most  won- 
derful thing  of  all— a parade!  Marching  music  was  usually 
supplied  by  the  local  high  school  band,  not  too  good  perhaps 
but  it  was  loud.  World  War  I veterans  would  break  out 
remnants  of  their  old  uniforms  and  march  proudly  down 
the  main  street,  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  would  be  played 
and  there  would  be  flags. 

There  would  be  plenty  of  flags.  They  were  carried  by 
little  children,  displayed  on  front  porches,  stood  upright  in 
holes  provided  for  this  purpose  in  front  of  store  buildings 
and  most  magnificent  of  all— the  beautiful  gold-tasseled  flag 
of  the  local  American  Legion  Post.  It  would  come  charging 
down  the  main  street  held  rigidly  by  a stone-faced  Legionnaire.  It  was  a 
thrilling  moment  and  one  guaranteed  to  produce  a lump  in  the  throat. 

Not  too  many  towns  have  parades  anymore;  they  interfere  with  traffic  and 
besides  it’s  just  not  sophisticated  to  outwardly  show  one’s  patriotic  feelings. 

Patriotism  means  different  things  to  different  people.  To  those  of  us  who 
care  about  the  outdoors  and  the  many  treasures  that  it  yields  each  year,  love 
of  country  is  synonymous  with  the  things  we  enjoy  most.  Conservation  and 
the  wise  use  of  nature’s  products  is  a legacy  that  has  been  sustained  for  us 
by  many  generations  of  “flag  wavers.”  All  Americans  have  benefited  from  the 
sacrifices  of  those  who  kept  this  country  free.  I sometimes  feel  that  the  out- 
doorsman  has  been  protected  most  of  all.  He,  more  than  anyone  else,  knows 
that  those  words  in  the  song  that  tell  about  the  “rocks  and  rills”  and  “the 
woods  and  templed  hills”  have  a genuine  meaning  and  are  not  simply 
a trite,  hollow  sounds  that  are  to  be  made  fun  of. 

If  you  still  choke  up  a little  when  the  flag  goes  by  or  the  National 
Anthem  is  played  don’t  be  embarrassed.  Instead,  be  proud  that  the  feeling 
☆ is  still  there— and  enjoy  the  parade!— L.  James  Bashline. 

☆ ☆☆☆☆☆ 
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NEARLY  two  centuries  have  passed 
since  our  gritty  forefathers  pro- 
claimed their  independence  from 
Great  Britain  on  that  memorable 
Fourth  of  July,  but  their  spirit  is  still 
a national  characteristic.  True,  suc- 
ceeding generations  have  felt  the  de- 
bilitating effect  of  too  much  money 
and  too  much  government,  but  Amer- 
icans as  a whole  still  take  pride  in 
rugged  individualism. 

To  the  great  forests  and  prairies  of 
early  America  must  go  the  credit  for 
forging  a breed  of  men  who  could 
wrest  a living  from  the  wilderness  or 
freedom  from  a world  power. 

Today,  the  same  out-of-doors  can 
teach  Space  Age  Americans  the  mean- 
ing of  self-sufficiency  and  personal  in- 
dependence. The  hunter  who  brings 
back  a deer  for  the  family  freezer  has 
learned  something  of  self-reliance, 
though  he  hunts  primarily  for  sport. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  outdoorsman 
who  learns  to  make  a meal  of  poke 
shoots,  or  who  knows  where  the  big- 
gest blackberries  grow.  The  hiker  who 
walks  a ten-mile  circuit  through 
strange  territory  and  returns  to  his  car 
at  sundown  knows  the  exhilaration  of 


self-confidence,  to  say  nothing  of  pride 
in  legs  and  wind. 

After  all,  modern  man  is  but  a few 
generations  removed  from  the  man 
with  the  long  rifle.  He  still  needs  an 
occasional  respite  from  his  synthetic, 
everyday  world.  He  needs  the  restful 
calm  of  a green  forest,  the  challenge  of 
a high  mountain  or  a hard  hunt,  the 
occasional  victory,  no  matter  how 
small,  of  man  over  nature. 

How  fortunate  that  the  spoilers 
haven’t  completely  robbed  us  of  our 
heritage  of  woods  and  waters.  Most 
of  us  have  not  yet  learned  to  be  happy 
without  them. 

July  8—1  set  up  the  camera  near  a 
horned  lark  nest  today,  and,  by  oper- 
ating the  shutter  by  remote  control 
I got  some  pictures  of  the  adults  feed- 
ing the  young.  The  nest  is  on  the  bare 
ground,  with  only  a spindly  ragweed 
sprout  to  shield  the  nestlings  from  the 
broiling  sun  for  a few  minutes  each 
day. 

July  9— A friend  used  a similar  setup 
to  photograph  the  same  homed  lark 
nest  this  morning,  but  he  got  some 
unexpected  action.  While  he  awaited 
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the  return  of  the  parent  birds  a pair 
of  quail  wandered  by  and  began  dust- 
ing about  ten  feet  from  the  nest.  Be- 
fore the  first  puff  of  dust  had  settled 
the  horned  larks  lit  into  the  inter- 
lopers. The  hen  quail  tried  to  stand 
off  her  attacker,  but  the  little  lark 
gave  her  a roughing  up.  The  cock 
quail,  meanwhile,  went  completely 
berserk,  running  around  in  circles,  sev- 
eral times  dashing  between  the  tri- 
pod’s legs  and  twice  tramping  over  the 
nestlings.  Suddenly,  both  quail  quit 
the  scene,  and  the  larks  came  back  to 
the  nest  and  rested  awhile,  before  rus- 
tling up  more  food. 

July  11— If  there’s  a more  ferocious- 
looking  creature  in  all  of  Pennsylvania 


than  the  dobsonfly,  I haven’t  seen  it. 
Its  larval  form,  the  well-known  hell- 
grammite  of  fish-bait  fame,  is  ugly 
enough,  but  after  pupating  for  a few 
weeks  beneath  a streamside  rock  and 
emerging  as  an  adult  dobsonfly,  it  is 
twice  as  fearsome.  It  is  now  fitted 
with  two  pairs  of  long,  rustling  wings, 
and  the  male  has  a pair  of  huge 
“pincers.” 

Like  many  insects,  dobsons  are  at- 
tracted to  artificial  lights,  and  tonight 
the  frozen  custard  stand  I patronized 
had  lured  in  fifty  or  so.  After  bouncing 
off  the  plate  glass  windows  they  flut- 
tered to  the  macadam,  where  they 
r’ared  back  and  swung  their  gaping 


jaws  at  every  passerby.  Female  custo- 
mers, in  particular,  gave  them  a wide 
berth. 

Already  this  year,  I have  seen  quite 
a few  of  their  chalky  white  egg  clus- 
ters on  rocks  and  bridge  piers  that 
overhang  the  water  of  local  streams. 

July  12— A friend  and  I hiked  all  over 
Stony  Mountain  today  looking  for 
rattlesnakes  for  a collector  who  needs 
a few  more,  but  it  began  drizzling 
when  we  were  halfway  to  the  top,  so 
we  didn’t  really  expect  to  be  spec- 
tacularly successful. 

It  was  past  noon  when  I finally 
spotted  a black  head  and  ten  inches 
of  scaly  body  lying  across  a rock.  The 
rest  was  underground. 

Easing  forward  I gently  tickled  his 
snout  with  the  rawhide  noose  of  my 
snake  stick.  The  reaction  was  perfect 
—he  drew  back  his  head  and  raised 
it  slightly,  enabling  me  to  slip  the 
noose  around  his  neck  and  whip  him 
out  in  one  swift  motion  before  he 
could  anchor  his  body  between  the 
rocks. 

An  average-sized  black  phase  tim- 
ber rattler  of  forty-three  inches,  he 
had  an  impressive  string  of  rattles— 
sixteen  segments  in  all.  That  was  the 
only  poisonous  snake  we  found. 

Back  at  the  car,  we  dumped  him  out 
in  the  parking  lot  at  the  Game  Lands 
gate  to  put  him  into  a dry  bag.  On 
hitting  the  ground  he  took  off  with 
surprising  speed,  and  I had  to  head 
him  off  to  recapture  him.  A fisherman, 
curious  as  to  what  we  had  in  the  bag, 
covered  the  distance  to  his  car  in  six- 
foot  strides  at  the  sight  of  the  snake, 
and  we  had  trouble  keeping  straight 
faces  when  he  hurriedly  rolled  up  the 
windows. 

July  14— Several  days  of  cool,  rainy 
weather  have  brought  out  a bumper 
crop  of  fairy  ring  mushrooms,  and  I 
spent  a few  hours  this  afternoon  in  a 
meadow  near  Killinger  picking  a sup- 
ply to  dry  for  winter.  Some  of  the 
biggest  specimens  appeared  on  cer- 
tain lawns  about  town,  but  I feel  a 
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little  silly  knocking  on  doors  to  ask 
folks  if  they  mind  my  picking  mush- 
rooms on  their  lawns.  Besides,  I don’t 
want  to  encourage  competition. 

These  delectable  little  fungi  have 
been  here  all  summer,  but  during  dry 
weather  they  shrivel  up  and  are  diffi- 
cult to  see.  Rainy  weather  restores 
them  to  their  original  size  and  con- 
dition. 

Fairy  ring  mushrooms  are  small, 
buffy  in  color,  with  thick,  fleshy  caps, 
and  immaculate,  creamy  gills  that  are 
rather  thick  and  far  apart.  They  are 
named  for  their  habit  of  growing  in 
partial  or  complete  circles,  a char- 
acteristic occasionally  exhibited  by 
other  fungi. 

July  16  — Our  local  Game  Protector 
picked  up  a highway-killed  deer  that 
turned  out  to  be  an  antlered  doe.  The 
right  antler  was  a mere  button;  the 
left  was  a stub  about  2M  inches  long, 
in  velvet.  Apparently  she  had  a fawn 
somewhere  — her  udder  was  full  of 
milk. 

July  17  — Peeped  into  the  bluebird 
house  on  the  fence  post  below  the  or- 
chard today,  and  found  one  baby 
bluebird  struggling  and  panting  to  get 
free  of  the  eggshell.  As  I watched,  a 
point  suddenly  appeared  on  the  shell 
of  another  egg;  another  nestling  was 
beginning  to  cut  his  way  out. 

July  20— I’ve  never  seen  so  many  In- 
dian pipes  in  the  woods— in  places 
more  than  a hundred  in  a few  square 
yards.  The  superstitious  Indian  viewed 
this  waxy  white,  translucent  plant  with 
suspicion,  and  called  it  the  Death- 
plant.  Today,  we  know  it  lacks  color- 
ing because  it  is  a saprophyte,  drawing 
its  nourishment  from  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  and  is  unable  to  manu- 
facture chlorophyl. 

July  23— The  young  bluebirds  are  be- 
ginning to  open  their  eyes.  Maybe  that 
will  help  their  appearance.  That  red 
skin  and  slate-gray  fuzz  are  a far  cry 
from  their  dad’s  handsome  plumage. 


July  26— Now  and  then  we  meet  one 
of  those  rare  individuals  among  birds 
and  animals  that  totally  lack  the  usual 
instinctive  fear  of  humans.  I saw  one 
today,  a groundhog  who  was  more 
annoyed  than  afraid  of  my  presence. 
He  was  eating  grass  at  the  base  of  a 
huge  oak  tree  on  top  of  the  mountain 
when  I came  walking  up  the  old 
Deibler’s  Gap  Road.  Taken  by  sur- 
prise in  the  open  woods,  his  first  im- 
pulse was  to  shinny  up  the  tree,  but 
it  was  too  stout  and  he  slid  back  to 
the  ground. 

He  turned  to  face  me,  still  sitting  on 
his  broad  bottom,  eyeing  me  with 
mild  curiosity  until  I got  within  eight 
or  ten  feet  of  him.  Only  then  did  his 


tail  bristle  and  his  teeth  chatter  men- 
acingly. 

Picking  up  a yard-long  stick,  I 
eased  up  to  him  and  stroked  the  top 
of  his  head  and  neck  with  the  stick. 

Ah!  That  was  better.  Gradually  the 
hairs  on  his  tail  settled  into  place, 
and  his  threats  subsided.  A few  more 
caresses  and  his  eyelids  drooped 
sleepily. 

Each  time  I stopped  stroking  his 
head  he  immediately  bristled  and 
chattered,  but  a few  light  passes  of 
the  stick  soothed  him  into  a state  of 
blissful  composure.  For  five  minutes 
or  so  we  enjoyed  each  other’s  com- 
pany, then  I quietly  backed  away.  The 
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last  I saw  of  my  pudgy  friend  he  was 
nibbling  on  a seedling  by  the  oak  tree. 

July  27— I certainly  got  a jolt  when  I 
lifted  the  lid  on  the  bluebird  house 
this  morning.  My  bouncing  brood  of 
nestlings  was  gone!  Hairs  still  clinging 
to  the  rough  wood  told  me  a house 
cat  had  fished  them  out  through  the 
entrance  hole.  Judas,  how  I wish 
people  would  keep  their  cats  at  home! 

Jultj  29— With  an  hour  or  so  to  spare 
I stopped  by  an  old  field  to  watch  for 
deer.  It  was  hot.  A few  red-eyed 
vireos  and  a lot  of  cicadas  blended 
their  voices  in  monotonous  song.  Up 
on  the  ridge  a hungry  young  flicker 
called  for  food  at  regular  intervals. 

A half  hour  passed  before  I heard 
a twig  crunch  in  the  woods,  and  a few 
minutes  later  the  first  deer  poked  her 
head  out  into  the  clearing.  She  looked 
around  cautiously,  then  stepped  out, 
followed  by  a fawn.  She  was  a beauti- 
ful animal  with  an  unusually  bright 
red  coat.  Her  fawn  was  still  distinctly 
spotted,  but  he  was  losing  his  gan- 
gling look,  attaining  his  mother’s  adult 
proportions. 

They  grazed  a few  minutes,  then 
the  doe’s  head  snapped  erect,  eyes 
and  ears  focused  on  the  forest  behind 


them.  Shortly  a doe  with  twin  fawns 
entered  the  field. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  a buck  trotted 
out  to  join  the  group.  His  velvety  ant- 
lers were  seven  or  eight  inches  long- 
no  longer  bulbous  at  the  tips,  but 
clearly  showing  a “Y.”  A single  doe  and 
a doe  and  fawn  completed  the  party. 

They  munched  contentedly  and 
audibly,  occasionally  stamping  a foot 
or  switching  a tail  to  shoo  a fly,  but 
otherwise  undisturbed.  The  scene  was 
so  peaceful  I had  trouble  staying 
awake.  Then,  before  I realized  it,  the 
sun  was  down  and  it  was  time  to  hit 
the  trail. 

As  I stepped  out  from  under  the 
trees  the  barren  doe  caught  the  move- 
ment. Up  went  her  head;  her  eyes 
seemed  to  bore  right  through  me.  I 
didn’t  move  a muscle,  and  she  finally 
turned  and  walked  stiffly  toward  the 
others  with  tail  flared  and  half  raised. 

I took  a cautious  step,  but  she  saw  | 
it  and  whirled  broadside  again,  stared  , 
a few  seconds,  then  raised  a forefoot  I 
and  stamped  it  on  the  ground.  The  | 
closest  deer  snapped  to  attention. 

She  stamped  her  foot  again.  Her  tail 
was  now  above  the  horizontal,  and  the 
white  patch  beneath  it  was  flared  out 
conspicuously. 

In  the  background  the  buck  was  je 
advancing  resolutely,  intent  on  having  h 
a better  look  at  whatever  was  bother- 
ing everyone.  But  that  was  as  close  as  n 
he  got.  The  old  doe  had  seen  enough,  J 
and  with  a shrill  snort  and  a wave  of 
her  white  flag  she  wheeled  and  headed  j, 
for  the  woods,  sweeping  the  whole  L 
herd  with  her.  For  a few  seconds  I jf 
could  see  their  ghostlike  tails  dancing  j[ 
through  the  dark  woods,  then  they  L 
were  gone. 


A Big  Beaver 

CLINTON  COUNTY— For  the  past  two  beaver  seasons,  John  Grand,  of 
Lock  Haven,  has  had  unusual  catches.  Last  season  John  caught  a large  otter, 
the  first  one  caught  in  this  area  for  quite  some  time.  This  year  he  again  made 
the  records  by  catching  a large  beaver,  weighing  69  lbs.,  certainly  not  an  all- 
time  record,  but  I believe  the  largest  I have  personally  tagged.— District 
Game  Protector  John  B.  Hancock,  Mill  Hall. 
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Korean  Pkeasants  in 


Pennsylvania 


By  John  J.  Kriz 
Game  Biologist 


PGC  Photo 

COOPERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN  is  needed  if  Game  Commission  biologists  are  to 
determine  the  potential  of  the  Korean  pheasant  in  Pennsylvania.  Special  study  is 
being  made  on  pheasants  in  six  selected  areas. 


THE  first  release  of  Korean  pheas- 
ants in  Pennsylvania  was  made  on 
a 10, 000-acre  tract  in  Bedford  County 
in  the  spring  of  1962  and  involved  186 
cocks  and  50  hens.  The  following  year, 
Korean  pheasants  crossed  with  Game 
Commission  game-farm  stock  were 
released  in  the  western  parts  of  Erie 
and  Crawford  Counties.  In  1964  an 
additional  small  area  in  Huntingdon 
County  was  stocked  with  159  cock 
and  260  hen  pure-type  Korean  pheas- 
i ants,  and  the  northeastern  part  of  Erie 
County  was  added  to  the  districts 
I receiving  the  hybrid  Koreans.  Still 
another  small  study  area  was  selected 
in  southwestern  Crawford  County  in 
the  spring  of  1965  on  which  356  cock 


and  330  hen  pure-type  Korean  pheas- 
ants were  experimentally  released.  By 
1965  annual  spring  releases  of  Korean 
and  Korean  hybrid  pheasants  were 
being  made  on  six  experimentally  se- 
lected areas  in  two  geographical  areas 
in  Pennsylvania:  Erie  and  Crawford 
Counties  in  the  northwest,  and  Bed- 
ford and  Huntingdon  Counties  in  the 
southcentral. 

In  the  third  of  Crawford  and  the 
two-thirds  of  Erie  County  selected  for 
experimental  Korean  hybrids,  small 
areas  of  approximately  4,000  acres 
were  picked  on  which  the  birds  were 
intensively  studied  throughout  the 
year.  The  small  areas  in  Bedford, 
Huntingdon,  and  Crawford  Counties 
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selected  for  the  pure-type  Koreans 
were  also  subjected  to  intensive  year- 
round  study.  All  of  the  study  areas 
were  bag-checked  by  Game  Biologists 
and  other  project  personnel  during  the 
hunting  seasons.  Data  obtained  from 
questionnaires  returned  by  hunters 
gave  information  on  reproduction,  sur- 
vival, and  movements  of  the  birds 
during  the  previous  summer  and  fall. 

Beginning  in  1965  it  was  decided  to 
discontinue  banding  hybrid  hens  ex- 
cept for  those  released  directly  on  the 
study  areas.  With  the  exception  of 
these  hens,  all  Korean  and  Korean 
hybrid  pheasants  released  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  date  have  been  marked  with 
numbered  aluminum  leg  bands. 


PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 

ONE  OF  THE  HENS  released  in  northern 
part  of  state  was  later  found  in  New  York 
State  32  air  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  only  Korean  and  hybrid  pheas- 
ants stocked  directly  on  the  study 
areas  were  birds  released  in  the  spring. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  districts 
stocked  with  hybrids,  procedure  paral- 
leled that  followed  in  releasing  game- 
farm  pheasants.  In  April,  1965,  Korean 
hybrids  were  stocked  throughout  the 
entire  western  and  northeastern  parts 
of  Erie  County  and  the  western  third 
of  Crawford  County.  Approximately 
600  cocks  and  2,000  hens  were  lib- 
erated at  this  time.  Reproduction 


brought  about  by  the  birds  surviving 
this  early  release  was  adequate.  Be- 
cause of  the  nearly  perfect  weather 
conditions  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months,  many  broods  were  re- 
ported throughout  the  area  and  sur- 
vival of  the  chicks  was  good. 

Subsequent  releases  were  made  in 
late  August  and  early  September  when 
cooperator-raised  birds  from  the  “day- 
old-chick”  program  were  picked  up  at 
twelve  weeks  of  age.  About  1,600 
cockbirds  and  3,300  hybrid  hens  were 
released.  The  remainder  of  the  cocks 
were  kept  in  Game  Commission  hold- 
ing fields  until  just  prior  to  the  hunting 
season.  On  October  25,  five  days 
before  opening  of  the  pheasant  sea- 
son, these  1,700  ringnecks  were  banded 
and  released  on  State  Game  lands 
and  other  lands  in  Erie  and  Crawford 
Counties  open  to  public  hunting  but 
within  the  confines  of  the  area  being 
studied.  Further  in-season  releases, 
consisting  of  hybrids  raised  at  the 
Western  Game  Farm  and  amounting 
to  nearly  1,600  more  cockbirds,  were 
banded  and  liberated  to  provide  fur- 
ther shooting  opportunities  for  the 
nimrods  tramping  the  fields  in  those 
parts  of  Erie  and  Crawford  Counties. 

Few  Bands  Returned 

The  number  of  leg-bands  returned 
after  the  1965  season  amounted  to  12.4 
percent  of  the  cocks  released.  This 
was  less  than  in  1963  and  1964  when 
the  returns  totaled  15  and  15.5  per- 
cent. From  all  indications  the  kill  was 
as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  pre- 
vious seasons;  however,  it  may  have 
been  that  the  sportsman  had  become 
lax  and  didn’t  cooperate  as  well  in 
1965  in  returning  bands  as  he  did  dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  of  the  study. 
As  was  the  case  in  1963  and  1964, 
most  of  the  bands  returned  were  from 
birds  stocked  either  during  or  just 
prior  to  the  hunting  season.  Fewer 
returns  were  obtained  from  the  birds 
released  in  late  summer,  and  very  few 
bands  were  recovered  from  the  spring- 
released  pheasants.  This  further  proves 
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that  the  “closer  to  the  gun”  the  bird 
is  stocked,  the  better  is  the  return  to 
the  hunter. 

More  unbanded  pheasants  were  re- 
ported killed  than  were  reported  in 
the  previous  years  of  the  study.  Since 
all  stocked  cockbirds  were  banded, 
this  indicated  that  many  of  the  chicks 
reported  seen  during  the  summer  sur- 
vived to  afford  the  hunter  with  addi- 
tional sport  from  these  “native”  pheas- 
ants. A number  of  bands  were 
returned  from  pheasants  that  were  re- 
leased in  1964,  indicating  some  of  the 
birds  which  remained  after  the  1964 
hunting  season  survived  the  winter. 
Four  banded  birds  were  killed  in  1965 
which  were  released  during  the  1963 
hunting  season.  Poor  overwintering 
survival  which  subsequently  accounts 
for  poor  reproduction  is  one  of  the 
reasons  the  Chinese  pheasant  has 
failed  to  maintain  a population  in 
much  of  Pennsylvania  classed  as  “sec- 
ondary” pheasant  range.  The  fairly 
good  survival  of  Korean  hybrids  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1964-65  in  this  “sec- 
ondary” range  may  have  been  because 
of  a more  adaptable  bird,  a mild  win- 
ter, better  cover,  or  a combination  of 
these,  and  other  less  obvious,  factors. 

Some  Birds  Traveled 

The  longest  reported  movement  of 
a Korean  hybrid  was  that  of  a hen 
shot  in  New  York  State  thirty-two 
air  miles  from  the  nearest  point  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  hen  was  released 
near  North  East,  Pa.,  which  is  close  to 
the  New  York  border.  Other  reports  of 
birds  killed  in  both  New  York  and 
Ohio  were  obtained.  Some  pheasants 
were  killed  at  the  place  they  were  re- 
leased, and  up  to  two  years  after  being 
released.  Other  birds,  released  from 
the  same  crate  as  those  not  moving, 
were  killed  many  miles  away.  Move- 
ments did  not  appear  to  be  concen- 
trated in  any  one  central  direction  but 
were  of  a random  nature.  Detectable 
movements,  that  is,  at  least  across  a 
township  line,  were  made  by  about  25 
percent  of  the  released  ringnecks.  The 


others  seemed  content  to  remain  near 
where  they  were  stocked. 

Reports  obtained  after  the  hunting 
season  indicated  a significant  num- 
ber of  hybrids  escaped  the  hunters’ 
efforts.  Late  winter  population  checks 
and  farmer  interviews  showed  many 
birds  survived  the  comparatively  mild 
winter  to  provide  stock  for  breeding 
purposes. 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

MOST  OF  THE  COCKBIRDS  taken  in 
the  fall  had  been  released  just  prior  to 
or  after  the  opening  of  the  season. 

The  small  area  stocked  in  the  spring 
with  pure-type  Koreans  in  southeast- 
ern Crawford  County  showed  promis- 
ing results.  Reproduction  was  good; 
hunting  season  reports  indicated  nu- 
merous sightings  of  Korean  ringnecks. 
The  Huntingdon  and  Bedford  County 
study  areas  did  not  present  this  prom- 
ising picture.  Reproduction,  though 
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good  in  1964,  was  poor  in  1965;  hunt- 
ing season  reports  indicated  a lower 
harvest;  and  the  estimated  winter  pop- 
ulation appeared  down  from  the  pre- 
vious year.  Perhaps  weather  conditions 
had  a lot  to  do  with  the  less  favorable 
reports  from  these  southcentral  areas 
which  suffered  from  a bad  drought; 
whereas  the  northwest  experienced  a 
normal  precipitation  pattern. 

The  study  is  being  continued  in 
1966.  Releases  of  hybrids  will  be  made 
approximating  those  of  previous  years. 


Pure-type  Koreans  will  be  released  on 
the  southeastern  Crawford  County 
study  area,  and  the  present  population 
on  the  Bedford  and  Huntingdon  study 
areas  will  be  followed  closely.  Sea- 
sonal observations  and  hunter  bag- 
checks  on  the  study  areas  in  Erie  and 
Crawford  Counties  will  again  be  con- 
ducted. 

But  most  important,  your  coopera- 
tion in  1966,  Mr.  Sportsman,  will  help 
us  to  better  evaluate  the  potential  of 
the  Korean  in  Pennsylvania. 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  COOK  BOOK  ...  By  J.  Aimus  Russell 

No.  2 of  a Series 


RACCOON  meat  is  usually  very 
dark  although  the  streaked  fat 
and  lean  roasts  resemble  pork  in  ap- 
pearance. The  body  is  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  fat  which  has  both  a 
strong  flavor  and  odor.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  outside  fat  should  always  be 
removed  along  with  the  scent  glands. 

Parboil  the  meat  for  half  an  hour  in 
water  to  which  a tablespoon  each  of 
black  pepper  and  baking  soda  have 
been  added.  This  procedure  removes 
most  of  the  undesirable  gamey  flavor. 

ROAST  COON 
1 raccoon  2 onions 

2 tablespoons  salt  4 carrots 

K teaspoon  pepper  1 cup  broth 


Dress  coon,  removing  all  possible  outer 
fat.  Parboil  for  an  hour  in  water  to  which 
the  salt,  pepper,  onions,  and  carrots  have 
been  added.  Place  in  a roasting  pan,  add  the 
broth,  and  roast  uncovered  in  a moderately 
hot  ( 375  deg.  Fahr. ) oven  for  two  hours  or 
until  tender, 

SPICED  COON 

Skin  and  dress  as  for  baked  coon.  Parboil 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  a few  peppercorns. 
Rub  with  cinnamon  and  allspice.  Dust  with 
flour.  Baste  the  meat  with  stock  containing 
whole  apples  and  one  teaspoon  of  brown 
sugar.  Stuff  with  a dressing  of  breadcrumbs, 
pecan  meats,  and  orange  juice.  Roast  for 
two  hours  until  well-done.  Then  sprinkle 
with  brown  sugar  and  brown.  Sprinkle  with 
minced  pecans  and  serve  with  pineapple 
slices  fried  in  butter. 
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DR.  JULIUS  E.  KEMPTER,  M.D., 
was  a son  of  a watchmaker  and 
was  born  in  Laupheim,  Germany,  in 
1868.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
just  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
After  graduating  from  medical  school 
in  Maryland,  he  located  in  Chambers- 
burg,  where  he  enjoyed  a successful 
practice  until  his  retirement. 

He  had  three  sons,  Guyton,  the  eld- 
est; Richard;  and  J.  E.,  Jr.  Twelve- 
year-old  Guyton  often  rode  with  his 
father  in  a Model  T Ford,  with  brass 
radiator,  as  he  treated  his  patients  in 
the  rural  areas.  On  a visit  to  Maple 
Grove  ( now  part  of  Letterkenny  Army 
Depot)  the  late  Frank  Smith  was  re- 
covering from  pneumonia. 

Frank  was  the  forest  ranger  for  the 
Bear  Valley  area.  On  their  way  back 
to  Chambersburg,  young  Guyton  asked 
his  father  what  a forest  ranger  did. 
His  father,  who  had  neither  time  nor 

PHIL  POINTED  OUT  to  the  youth  that 
the  track  in  the  sand  was  that  of  a wild- 
cat, and  a monster  at  that! 


money  in  his  younger  days  to  enjoy 
the  great  outdoors,  tried  to  describe  a 
ranger’s  duties  as  best  he  could. 

This  gave  the  doctor  an  idea  as  he 
started  chewing  with  more  authority 
on  the  cigar  stump  held  between  his 
teeth.  Why  not  give  his  sons  some- 
thing he  had  missed  in  early  life? 
Time  after  time  he  had  prescribed 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  to  his  patients 
who  were  suffering  from  nervous  dis- 
orders. It  was  one  of  nature’s  greatest 
tonics.  Maybe  it  would  be  good  for 
Guyton.  On  his  next  trip  to  Maple 
Grove  he  arranged  with  Frank  Smith 
to  take  his  son  with  him  to  Bear  Val- 
ley for  a month  after  school  closed. 
He  would  pay  for  the  lad’s  keep. 

Guyton  could  hardly  wait  until  the 
time  would  arrive.  When  it  did,  Frank 
and  the  boy  started  over  the  mountain 
on  foot,  Frank  with  a grain  bag  filled 
with  provisions  slung  over  his  shoul- 
der and  the  boy  with  a gunny  sack 
full  of  clothes  over  his.  It  was  a four- 
mile  trek,  two  up  and  two  down  on 
the  Smith  Trail.  When  they  finally 
arrived  at  what  is  now  Bear  Valley 
State  Park,  Guyton  saw  a house  trailer 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  It  was  a 
small  cabin  or  shack  mounted  on  a set 
of  hay  carriers,  supported  by  the  run- 
ning gear  of  a four-horse  wagon.  It 
was  here  they  lived  for  a month. 

The  old  ranger  taught  his  young 
friend  all  he  could  about  the  out-of- 
doors.  He  showed  him  his  first  brook 
trout  in  a little  pool  created  by  a tree 
which  had  fallen  into  the  stream.  He 
showed  him  raccoon  tracks  in  the 
mud.  He  taught  him  to  distinguish 
the  great  horned  owl’s  hoot  from  the 
barred  owl’s.  Also,  tree  and  plant  iden- 
tification. The  12-year-old  absorbed 
all  and  asked  for  more. 

One  morning  after  breakfast  they 
were  walking  through  the  valley 
when  they  noticed  a fisherman  along 
the  stream  who  was  catching  one 
brook  trout  after  another.  He  was  a 
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long-time  acquaintance  of  Ranger 
Smith.  The  two  men  struck  up  a 
friendly  conversation  and  the  boy  was 
introduced  to  Philip  Wrights,  who 
saw  the  lad  was  interested  in  outdoor 
life.  He  graciously  showed  the  boy 
his  morning’s  catch.  He  explained  to 
the  novice  how  to  get  the  bait  down- 
stream under  the  brush  by  placing  it 
on  a little  piece  of  bark  which  carried 
it  to  the  desired  spot,  where  a gentle 
jerk  on  the  line  would  cause  the  worm 
to  drop  off  to  an  unsuspecting  trout. 

During  the  day  the  ranger  re- 
counted many  of  Phil’s  exploits  to 
his  young  friend.  The  boy  was  greatly 
impressed  and  thought  what  a thrilling 
experience  it  would  be  to  trap  with 
the  greatest  wildcat  trapper  ever  to 
live  in  these  parts.  That  night  in  his 
dreams  he  was  running  the  trapline 
with  Phil.  The  first  trap  attended  had 
nothing,  but  the  next  one  near  the  foot 
of  the  rocks  held  a fierce  bobcat.  As 
they  approached,  it  laid  its  ears  back 
and  snarled.  When  they  moved  a few 
paces  closer  it  sprang  forward  with 
ugly  teeth  bared  and  sharp  claws  ex- 
tended, but  the  strong  chain  on  the 
trap  prevented  it  from  reaching  them. 

I A Wildcat's  Scream? 

Guyton  awoke  and  sat  upright. 
There  was  a sound  like  a child  scream- 
ing coming  down  off  the  Little  Moun- 
tain. Never  having  heard  a wildcat, 
! the  boy  was  positive  it  was  one.  It 
> sounded  again  and  this  time  he  was 
> certain.  The  ranger  was  also  awakened 
by  it.  “Mr.  Smith,  is  that  a wildcat?” 
“No,  Guyton,  it  is  a great  horned 
owl.  I should  have  told  you  they  often 
make  other  noises  in  addition  to  their 
hoots.” 

Both  went  back  to  sleep. 

Only  a few  more  days  were  left  of 
this  first  month,  but  the  lad  had  re- 
ceived a solid  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  his  future  outdoor  activities. 

Saturday  afternoon  found  Mr.  Smith 
and  Guyton  climbing  up  the  mountain 
and  when  they  reached  the  top  they 
looked  out  over  the  beautiful  Cum- 


WHEN  THEY  MET  the  trapper's  wife, 
she  was  carrying  a huge  loaf  of  home- 
made bread.  The  doctor  stayed  for  lunch. 

berland  Valley  and  saw  fields  of  wheat 
and  rye  shocks,  which  only  four  weeks 
before  were  green  and  waving  in  the 
sunlight.  Cornfields  had  been  culti- 
vated for  the  last  time.  What  a differ- 
ence just  one  month  can  make.  On 
their  way  down  the  mountainside 
Guyton  kept  thinking  of  that  man,  Phil 
Wrights.  He  just  had  to  learn  to  know 
him  better.  At  the  Smith  home  sat  the 
cigar-smoking  doctor,  waiting  in  his 
car  to  take  his  son  back  to  civilization. 

A quick  glance  at  his  son  told  the 
doctor  it  had  been  worthwhile.  Not 
only  good  for  his  health,  but  for  his 
soul.  He  found  a new  boy,  one  who 
sat  up  to  the  table  and  ate  buckwheat 
cakes  and  honey  like  a man. 

It  took  days  for  Guyton  to  tell  his 
younger  brothers  about  his  many  ex- 
periences. 

Then  it  was  back  to  school,  but  he 
often  let  his  mind  drift  back  over  the 
mountain  into  Bear  Valley.  He  won- 
dered whether  the  spots  on  the  young 
fawn  he  had  seen  had  really  disap- 
peared as  Mr.  Smith  said  they  would. 
Was  old  ringtail  still  making  his 
nightly  visits  along  the  stream?  Was 
the  great  homed  owl  still  sending 
forth  his  screams  at  midnight?  Will 
Phil  Wrights  catch  the  big  bobcat  he 
had  seen  in  his  dreams?  Was  the 
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THE  TRAPPER  REMEMBERED  his 
promise,  and  carried  the  huge  cat  16 
miles  to  show  it  to  the  youth. 


family  of  chipmunks  still  living  to- 
gether at  the  base  of  the  big  white 
oak  stump,  or  had  their  mother 
pushed  them  out  to  fare  for  them- 
selves as  Mr.  Smith  said  she  would? 

There  were  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions in  his  young  mind.  But  someday 
he  would  know  these  things.  How 
many  pupils  in  his  room  knew  that  it 
meant  a change  in  the  weather  when 
the  great  horned  owl  hooted  in  mel- 
low tones?  No,  he  would  not  ask  his 
teacher  any  of  these  things,  because 
he  was  afraid  he  might  embarrass  her, 
for  he  was  positive  she  did  not  have 
the  answers.  In  one  of  these  day- 
dreaming sessions  he  struck  on  what 
he  thought  was  a bright  idea.  He 
would  ask  his  father  to  take  him  to 
Phil  Wrights’  home. 

Arrangements  were  made,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year  Guyton  was 
taken  to  Horse  Valley  to  meet  the 
Wrights  family.  Walking  into  his  new 
home,  he  saw  Mrs.  Wrights  with  a 
loaf  of  homemade  bread  under  her 
left  arm  about  the  size  of  a half-bushel 
measure.  In  her  right  hand  she  had  a 
large  butcher  knife  with  which  she 


carved  several  rounds  off  the  loaf,  laid 
them  on  a large  plate,  then  divided 
the  rounds  into  four  pieces.  The  doc- 
tor remained  for  lunch. 

Phil  taught  Guyton  much  about 
flora  and  fauna.  One  day  they  were 
returning  from  gathering  huckleber- 
ries and  they  had  to  cross  the  valley 
stream  via  a footlog.  When  Phil 
reached  the  other  end  of  it  he  noticed 
an  animal  track  in  the  sand.  He  could 
see  it  was  a wildcat  and  a monster  at 
that.  He  explained  to  the  boy  that  a 
bobcat  does  not  like  to  get  his  feet 
wet  and  will  often  travel  great  dis- 
tances to  where  he  can  cross  a stream 
without  getting  wet.  Guyton  wanted 
Phil  to  set  a trap  for  him,  but  Phil 
pointed  out  that  the  pelt  would  be  of 
little  or  no  value  in  the  summertime, 
but  that  he  would  try  for  him  in 
trapping  season  and  if  fortunate 
enough  to  get  the  bobcat,  Phil  would 
see  that  the  boy  got  to  see  the  cat. 

When  the  goldenrod  was  in  full 
bloom  and  the  green  berries  on  the 
ginseng  plants  were  starting  to  turn 
red,  the  boy  knew  that  Jack  Frost 
would  soon  visit  the  valley.  It  meant 
Mother  Nature  was  getting  her  house 
in  order  for  winter’s  ice  and  snow. 
Yes,  a time  when  wildcats  would  ex- 
tend their  range  in  search  for  food. 
Worst  of  all,  he  knew  it  was  time  to 
return  to  school. 

He  Had  Big  Bob 

One  morning  in  early  December 
Phil  was  running  his  trapline.  It  had 
happened— he  had  big  bob.  He  was 
positive  it  was  the  same  cat  whose 
spoor  they  had  seen  that  day  in  the 
sand  at  the  edge  of  the  footlog.  He 
remembered  his  promise  to  show  the 
cat  to  his  young  friend.  It  was  the 
largest  bobcat  he  had  ever  taken, 
measuring  almost  five  feet  and  weigh- 
ing around  forty  pounds. 

He  left  immediately  on  foot  for 
Chambersburg,  sixteen  miles  away. 
Phil  had  walked  more  miles  in  his  life- 
time than  he  had  ever  ridden.  His 
step  was  always  quick  and  springy, 
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which  meant  he  would  see  his  young 
friend  when  he  came  home  for  lunch. 

His  timing  was  perfect.  No  one  will 
ever  know  the  exaltation  that  engulfed 
this  13-year-old  boy  when  he  saw 
big  bob  held  high  by  the  master  of 
the  trapline.  Phil  answered  the  boy’s 
questions  on  how,  where  and  when 
he  trapped  him. 

The  two  sat  beside  each  other  at 
lunch.  Then  a photo  was  taken  of  the 
trio.  Reluctantly,  the  boy  returned  to 
his  classes,  and  Phil  toted  his  forty- 
pound  prize  back  to  Horse  Valley. 

As  Guyton  grew  older  his  trips  to 
Phil’s  were  more  frequent.  His  father 
would  take  him  by  car  to  the  top  of 
the  Upper  Strasburg  Mountain  on  Fri- 
day evenings,  let  him  out  and  he 
would  walk  the  remaining  five  miles 
through  Bear  Valley  to  the  Keefer 
Gap  and  down  into  Horse  Valley  to 
spend  the  weekend  with  his  idol. 

Today  that  boy  is  a successful  civil 
engineer  and  often  sits  in  his  study  at 
the  close  of  a busy  day,  and  in  mem- 
ory recalls  the  many  episodes  of  his 
early  life  spent  in  Bear  and  Horse 
Valleys.  There  is  much  pride  and  joy 
to  be  had  when  a man  can  look  way 
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How  to  Write  Your  Lawmaker 

TO  MOST  sportsmen,  the  great  outdoors  has  very  little  to  do  with  what 
goes  on  in  the  dark  halls  of  the  state  legislature  and  this,  says  the  Shooting 
Sports  Association,  is  one  reason  why  the  future  of  outdoor  recreation  is 
slowly  being  eroded  away  in  every  state  in  the  nation. 

More  often  than  not,  this  disinterest  in  legislative  affairs  is  not  because 
the  sportsman  is  apathetic,  but  because  he  simply  doesn’t  know  how  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  lawmaking  process  or,  in  some  cases,  how  to  write  a 
convincing  letter  to  his  Congressman  or  legislator. 

To  give  the  sportsman  a hand,  the  Association  has  recently  published  a 24- 
page  booklet  titled  “You  and  Your  Lawmaker.’’  Single  copies  are  available 
free  by  writing  the  Association,  1075  Post  Road,  Riverside,  Conn.  06878. 


beyond  the  veil  of  yesterday  with  few 
regrets,  and  view  again  those  kind 
faces  who  helped  to  make  it  all  pos- 
sible. 


Thanks,  New  York  State 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Being  assigned  to  a district  along  the  New  York 
State  border  brings  up  enforcement  problems  where  one  has  to  ask  assistance 
of  the  New  York  Conservation  Agents  from  time  to  time.  The  100  percent  co- 
operation I receive  from  their  officers  is  greatly  appreciated.— District  Game 
Protector  A.  Dean  Rockwell,  Sayre. 
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Photo  by  JIank  Vogel 

THE  FIRST  WINCHESTER  RIFLE,  the  Model  66,  was  nicknamed  "Yellow  Boy"  by 
the  Indians.  The  nickname  came  from  the  bronze  receiver.  This  highly  coveted, 
engraved  rifle  is  from  the  author's  collection. 


The  First  Winchester  Repeater  . . . 


“Yellow  Boy” 


By  Hank  Vogel 


IN  THE  history  of  firearms  in  the 
post  Civil  War  era  two  names 
stand  out  predominantly:  “Winches- 
ter,” most  famous  for  rifles,  and  “Colt,” 
known  for  revolvers.  Each  was  a com- 
panion piece  for  the  other.  Hunters, 
trappers,  miners,  outlaws,  sheriffs,  cow- 
boys, stagecoach  hands,  and  even  the 
Indians  had  gained  immeasurable  con- 
fidence from  the  possession  of  these 
early  cartridge  firearms. 

This  year  Winchester  is  celebrating 
its  100-year  Anniversary,  and  there- 
fore this  would  be  a fitting  time  to 
discuss  the  “First  Winchester  Rifle” 
of  1866. 

Rome,  and  the  first  repeating  rifle, 
was  not  built  in  a day!  The  first  sig- 


nificant achievement  which  led  to  the 
development  of  the  repeating  rifle  was 
the  self-contained  cartridge  invented 
by  Walter  Hunt.  Granted,  some  ex-  i 
perimentation  was  done  during  the  1 
flintlock  and  percussion  era  in  regards 
to  repeating  firearms,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  be  somewhat  successful.  The 
awkwardness  of  loading,  however, 
proved  their  doom. 

Walter  Hunt,  also  inventor  of  the  i 
fountain  pen,  devised  the  “loaded 
bullet”  in  1848.  This  invention  was 
described  as  a hollow-based,  conical  i 
projectile,  filled  with  powder  and  with  ! 
the  base  closed  by  a cork  wad  and  > 
having  a hole  in  its  center  to  admit 
the  flame  from  an  independent  prim- 
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ing  pellet.  The  priming  pellets  had  to 
be  fed  automatically  to  the  firing 
chamber.  Hunt  also  designed  a lever 
action  repeating  rifle  that  would  utilize 
his  .54  cal.  ammunition.  It  had  a 
tubular  magazine;  however,  the  re- 
peating mechanism  was  much  too 
complicated  for  practical  use.  Due  to 
lack  of  funds  Hunt’s  “Volitional  Re- 
peater” never  got  beyond  the  proto- 
type stage. 

In  1849  Lewis  Jennings  approached 
the  problem  of  improving  the  Hunt 
rifle.  He  succeeded  in  simplifying  the 
lock  and  the  lever  action  repeating 
mechanism.  In  1850  the  “Jennings 
Rifle”  was  manufactured  commercially 
but  in  very  limited  numbers  due  to 
high  costs  of  manufacture  and  the 
many  problems  which  arose  because 
of  the  complexity  of  the  mechanism. 

Later  Horace  Smith  and  Daniel 
Wesson  (of  Smith  & Wesson  fame) 
improved  on  the  “Jennings  Rifle”  and 
more  important,  improved  the  “Rocket 
Ball”  concept.  A fulminate  of  mercury 
primer  was  contained  in  the  rear  of 
the  loaded  ball  and  an  iron  anvil  was 
incorporated  to  press  against  the  prim- 
ing pellet  and  when  the  hammer 
struck  the  anvil  the  primer  was  deto- 
nated. This  improvement  did  away 
with  the  complex  mechanism  required 
to  feed  the  separate  priming  pellets. 
In  1854  Smith  & Wesson  produced  re- 
peating pistols  and  rifles  in  .30  and  .38 
cal.  This  same  organization  became 

I the  “Volcanic  Repeating  Arms  Co.”  in 
1855,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 
Oliver  F.  Winchester  came  into  the 
arms  making  picture  as  a stockholder. 

Oliver  Winchester  served  first  as 
director  of  the  Volcanic  Arms  Co.,  and 
in  1856  became  president  of  the  firm. 
During  the  next  two  years  approxi- 
mately 3,000  “Volcanic”  pistols  and 
carbines  were  manufactured. 

The  Volcanic  Arms  Co.  failed  in 
1857  and  Oliver  Winchester  purchased 
all  of  the  assets.  He  then  organized 
the  New  Haven  Arms  Co.  and  con- 
tinued manufacture  of  the  repeating 
arms.  A larger  .40  cal.  pistol  was  in- 

* 
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troduced,  but  even  then  Winchester 
knew  he  must  develop  a larger,  more 
powerful,  more  dependable  metallic 
cartridge  if  he  was  to  compete  in  arms 
making. 

In  1858,  B.  Tyler  Henry,  plant 
superintendent  for  New  Haven  Arms, 
finally  succeeded  in  developing  an  im- 
proved version  of  the  metallic  car- 
tridge in  .44  cal.  R.F.  The  pointed 
lead  bullet  weighed  216  grains  and 
had  a 26-grain  charge  of  powder.  Mr. 
Henry  also  improved  the  lever  action 
rifle  to  fire  and  extract  this  new  car- 
tridge. This  new  repeating  rifle  was 
called  the  “Henry  Rifle”  in  honor  of  its 
inventor.  In  further  respect  for  Mr. 
Henry’s  talents  Oliver  Winchester  had 
a letter  “H”  stamped,  as  a trademark, 


Photo  by  Hank  Vogel 


THE  MODEL  73  Winchester  was  a nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  the  Model  66.  It  is 
known  as  "the  gun  that  won  the  West." 

on  the  heads  of  all  rimfire  cartridges 
supplied  by  the  New  Haven  Arms 
Company.  I noticed  the  last  box  of 
Winchester  .22  cal.  rimfire  ammo  I 
had  still  honors  Mr.  Henry!  By  1862 
the  Henry  rifle  was  being  made  in 
large  quantity  and  approximately  13,- 
000  rifles  were  manufactured  prior  to 
discontinuation  in  1866. 

During  the  Civil  War  approxi- 
mately 1,731  Henry  rifles  were  con- 
tracted for  government  use.  In  addi- 
tion, perhaps  a couple  thousand  other 
Henry  rifles  were  purchased  privately 
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and  were  also  used  in  the  great  con- 
flict. The  Ordnance  Department  did 
not  favor  the  Henry  rifle.  They 
thought  it  too  complex  for  the  soldiers 
to  use  and  too  fragile  as  it  had  many 
moving  parts.  Hence,  a tremendous 
potential  in  firepower  was  not  utilized 
as  it  might  have  been. 


THE  MODEL  66  was  capable  of  spitting 
out  lead  at  the  rate  of  2 shots  per  second, 
and  was  powerful  and  accurate  to  boot. 


Mr.  Winchester  made  every  effort 
to  convince  government  officials  that 
the  Henry  rifle  was  far  superior  to 
any  other  weapon  being  offered  for 
military  use  at  that  time.  Evidence  of 
this  has  turned  up  on  Henry  rifle 
serial  No.  9 presented  to  “Gideon 
Welles— Secretary  of  the  Navy”  and 
also  a Henry  rifle  recently  put  on  dis- 
play in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
presented  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  Both 
of  the  above  Henry  rifles  were  pre- 
sented in  1862  and  were  engraved 
specimens  as  one  would  expect. 

In  1866,  the  name  of  the  company 
was  changed  to  “The  Winchester  Re- 
peating Arms  Company.”  Under  this 
title  the  first  “Winchester  Rifle”  was 
born.  Actually,  the  first  Winchester 
was  an  improved  version  of  the  Henry 
rifle.  Some  people  called  it  the  “Im- 
proved Henry”  as  there  were  several 
very  notable  improvements  over  the 
original  Henry.  First,  the  loading 
method  was  simplified  greatly.  The 


Henry  magazine  spring  had  to  be  com- 
pressed and  the  end  of  the  barrel  ro- 
tated 90°  to  place  cartridges  in  the 
magazine  tube;  then  the  end  of  the 
barrel  was  rotated  back  and  the  spring 
would  then  act  against  the  cartridges. 
The  Winchester  rifle  incorporated  a 
side  loading  gate  in  the  receiver  and 
one  would  just  push  each  cartridge  into 
the  magazine  against  spring  tension- 
same  as  the  Model  94  carbine  used 
today.  The  Henry  split  magazine  tube 
was  vulnerable  to  dirt  and  damage. 
The  Model  66  magazine  tube  was 
closed,  making  it  stronger  and  less 
susceptible  to  dirt.  Also  a wood  fore- 
arm was  added  to  the  Winchester 
where  the  Henry  had  none.  In  addi- 
tion to  rifles,  carbine  and  musket 
styles  were  also  made  available.  The 
.44  cal.  RF  metallic  cartridge  and  the 
efficient  lever  action  repeating  mech- 
anism, which  had  taken  over  12  years 
to  develop,  and  of  Henry  fame,  was 
utilized  also  in  the  First  Winchester 
Rifle.  The  receiver,  like  its  predecessor, 
was  also  made  of  a bronze  material 
which  accounts  for  the  Indians  nick- 
naming the  Winchester,  “Yellow  Boy.” 

Many  Variations  Available 

Specifications  for  the  first  Win- 
chester rifle  of  1866  are  as  follows: 

Caliber— .44  RF  ( 28  gr.  powder,  200 
gr.  bullet). 

Type  barrel— octagon  or  round  for 
rifle,  24"  length  std.;  round  for  saddle 
ring  carbine,  20"  long;  round  for 
musket,  30"  long. 

Magazine  capacity  — 17  cartridges 
for  rifle  and  musket;  13  for  SRC. 

Weight— 9/2  lbs.  rifle;  7/2  lbs.  SRC. 

Stocks  — str.  grain  walnut,  fancy 
grade  available  at  extra  cost. 

Cost— approx.  $40  for  SRC  to  $50  for 
rifle;  extra  finish  with  plating  and  en- 
gravings $10  to  $50  additional. 

Rifling— 1 turn  in  40". 

Year  introduced— 1866. 

Amount  manufactured  — approxi- 
mately 157,100  arms. 

Year  discontinued— 1884. 

The  First  Winchester  Rifle  became 
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popular  almost  immediately  after  it 
was  introduced  to  the  public.  It  was 
powerful,  accurate,  and  the  rapidity 
of  fire  exceeded  any  other  weapon 
ever  made  with  a corresponding 
charge.  The  rifle  was  capable  of  spit- 
ting out  lead  at  a tremendous  rate  of 
2 shots  per  second!  The  Winchester 
became  the  all-purpose  arm  of  the 
hunter  in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West. 
It  had  a great  effect  during  the  In- 
dian campaigns  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War. 

As  the  great  West  was  being  settled 
there  were  many  historic  battles 
fought.  A string  of  forts  beginning 
with  Fort  Kearney  in  Nebraska  and 
extending  into  the  Pacific  Northwest 
was  established  to  protect  wagon 
trains,  settlers,  and  railroad  workers 
from  the  hostile  Indian  tribes.  The 
Indians  fought  every  attempt  to  open 
new  trails  through  their  territory,  for 
it  meant  the  destruction  of  their  hunt- 
ing grounds  and  the  game  they  de- 
pended on.  Certainly  the  “Winchester” 
played  a very  decisive  role  in  these 

! skirmishes,  raids,  and  battles  with  the 
Indians. 

Used  by  Indians 

The  Indians  were  a tough  lot  to 
deal  with.  Somehow  they  managed  to 
acquire  old  muzzle-loader  arms  and 
they  became  quite  efficient  in  their 
use.  The  Indian  was  swift  and  mobile. 
Armed  on  an  even  basis,  the  white 
man  didn’t  have  a chance  to  survive. 
Put  a repeating  Winchester  rifle  or 

I carbine  in  the  hands  of  an  Indian  and 
he  was  invincible. 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  the  early 
Winchester  adorned  with  brass  tacks 
in  the  stocks.  This  is  evidence,  most 
probably,  of  Indian  ownership.  I have 
one  Model  1866  rifle  decorated  in  this 
manner  and  every  time  I examine  that 
particular  rifle  I can  only  begin  to 
imagine  what  fantastic  adventures  it 
may  have  been  through! 

But  civilization  prevailed  and  by 
the  1880’s  the  railroads  Were  built  and 
e cities  established  along  the  routes.  The 


Indians  were  largely  confined  to  reser- 
vations—the  white  man  was  the  win- 
ner! 

As  the  Indian  tribes  declined,  the 
huge  buffalo  slaughter  of  the  Western 
plains  gained  momentum.  The  shaggy 
bison  that  once  supplied  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  to  the  Indian  would 
now  be  cut  down  by  hide  hunters  and 
just  plain  thrill  seekers.  In  a few  short 
years  the  20  or  30  million  buffalo  that 
roamed  the  prairies  were  on  the  verge 
of  extinction;  the  great  plains  virtually 
reeked  with  the  unbearable  stench  as 
the  countless  carcasses  lay  rotting  in 
the  sun. 

Most  of  the  buffaloes  were  shot  by 
professional  hunters  and  the  method 
of  hunting  pretty  much  dictated  the 
type  rifles  used.  Normally,  the  hunters 
would  attempt  to  spot  the  herd  at 
nightfall,  then  stalk  it  at  daybreak 
before  it  was  fully  roused.  The  buffalo 
had  very  poor  eyesight  but  a keen 
sense  of  smell;  it  was  important  to 
approach  the  herd  upwind.  The  hunter 

GOV.  SCRANTON  sights  along  a custom 
engraved  Winchester  Centennial  '66  rifle 
presented  to  him  by  William  W.  Wallace, 
Winchester-Western  vice-president. 

PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 


would  approach  to  within  a couple 
hundred  yards  of  the  herd,  set  up  his 
rifle  on  a fashioned  tripod,  and  begin 
shooting  into  the  middle  of  the  herd. 
The  object  was  not  to  stampede  the 
herd  while  shooting  as  many  buffalo 
as  possible.  The  big  advantage  of  the 
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AN  EVEN  DOZEN  Clearfield  County 
hunters  in  1885 — notice  that  11  of  them 
are  carrying  the  Model  73  Winchester. 


repeating  Winchester  for  this  type 
hunting  was  its  capacity  to  throw  a 
lot  of  lead  in  a short  period  of  time. 
This  would  be  quite  an  advantage 
should  the  herd  stampede. 

Winchester  had  several  fine  com- 
petitors and  the  professional  hunters 
employed  more  than  one  type  of  rifle 
to  bag  the  buffalo,  depending  on  the 
situation  at  hand.  The  Sharps  and  the 
Remington  long-range  single-shot  rifles 
were  probably  utilized  for  plinking  off 
the  herd  at  great  distances,  while  the 


Winchester  rifle  was  used  for  shorter 
range  or  when  the  herd  stampeded. 
Buffalo  Bill  Cody,  one  of  the  most 
famous  buffalo  hunters,  did  much  of 
his  shooting  with  a Model  1866  Win- 
chester rifle.  Chances  are  that  your 
granddaddy  might  have  owned  one 
of  the  “First  Winchesters.”  It  was 
“the  rifle”  in  its  day. 

In  the  past  100  years  Winchester 
has  produced  close  to  6 million  lever 
action  repeating  rifles.  The  Model  94 
carbine  which  is  presently  being  man- 
ufactured has  approached  the  3 million 
figure  alone!  I guess  one  might  say 
that  the  famous  “thirty-thirty”  is  still 
the  most  widely  known  rifle  in  the 
world. 

The  Model  1866  Winchester  is  quite 
in  demand  by  arms  collectors  today. 
The  “yellow  boy”  was  used  hard  and 
not  many  have  survived.  Those  found 
in  fine,  original  condition  usually  end 
up  as  the  key  rifle  in  any  early  Win- 
chester collection  and  command  a very 
high  price.  Those  Model  1866  rifles 
displaying  special  finish  such  as  fancy 
stocks,  gold  or  silver  plated  receivers, 
and  engraved,  are  practically  non- 
existent and  when  discovered  one 
truly  has  a prize  to  admire. 


NRA  Summer  League  Program 

The  annual  Summer  League  Shooting  Program,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association  of  America,  is  now  open.  Leagues  may  register  with  the  NRA 
and,  although  league  firing  may  have  been  started,  all  entries  must  be  in  by 
August  1. 

The  organization  of  leagues  is  to  be  handled  on  the  local  level.  Three  teams 
with  four  firing  members  per  team  or  ten  or  more  individuals  will  constitute 
a valid  league.  Under  this  plan,  a summer  league  could  be  formed  within  a 
single  club.  This  competition  is  open  to  leagues  of  teams  or  individuals 
affiliated  with  the  NRA. 

The  summer  program  has  been  designed  so  that  each  league  may  be  self- 
governed.  Leagues  are  entered  as  a unit  and  operate  under  their  own  officers. 

They  choose  their  own  courses  of  fire,  establish  their  match  schedule, 
create  a handicapping  system,  and  a prize  schedule.  For  this  summer  league 
season,  the  Association  has  established  a choice  of  five  different  awards  plans, 
tailored  to  suit  a variety  of  leagues. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Program  Division,  National 
Rifle  Association,  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 
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Of  Pennsylvania 


By  William  B.  Allen,  Jr. 

Photos  by  the  Author 


THE  TIMBER  RATTLESNAKE,  shown  here  in  its  yellow  phase,  is  the  largest  of 
Pennsylvania's  poisonous  snakes.  It  is  usually  found  in  dry,  rocky  areas  on  the 
southern  slope  of  a hillside.  If  encountered  suddenly  it  may  strike  without  warning. 


PENNSYLVANIA  has  only  three 
species  of  poisonous  snakes,  the 
timber  rattlesnake,  the  copperhead, 
and  the  massasauga. 

The  timber  rattlesnake  is  the  largest 
of  our  poisonous  snakes.  It  attains  a 
length  of  less  than  five  feet.  The  aver- 
age length  is  about  three  feet,  al- 
though larger  specimens  are  often  en- 
countered, especially  in  certain  areas 
within  the  state. 

The  timber  rattlesnake  is  also  called 
the  banded  rattlesnake  because  of  its 
banded  pattern.  This  snake  is  found 
in  two  color  variations,  a black  phase 
and  a yellow  phase.  Both  of  these 
phases  vary  in  hue  to  a considerable 
degree.  The  color  phase  has  nothing 
to  do  with  identifying  the  sex  of  these 


snakes.  Either  sex  can  be  either  color. 
Both  color  phases  can  be  found  in  a 
single  litter  from  one  female. 

The  habitat  of  the  timber  rattle- 
snake is  generally  a dry,  rocky  area 
that  is  embraced  by  huckleberry 
bushes,  scrub  oak,  and  mountain  lau- 
rel. This  type  of  terrain  is  usually 
found  on  the  southern  slope  of  a hill- 
side, rather  than  the  northern  slope 
because  of  the  dampness  occurring  on 
the  northern  slopes. 

These  dry  areas  covered  with  rock 
are  called  den  areas.  These  “dens”  are 
where  the  snakes  gather  in  the  fall 
prior  to  going  into  hibernation  for  the 
winter  months. 

In  late  April  or  May  the  rattlers 
emerge  from  hibernation.  They  stay 
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THE  MASSASAUGA  has  been  found  only 
in  the  western  counties  of  the  state.  The 
venom  of  this  small-fanged  rattler  is 
highly  toxic. 

around  the  den  for  several  weeks  be- 
fore moving  to  summer  quarters  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  food,  an 
ample  supply  of  water  and  suitable 
shelter  from  the  elements.  Some  snakes 
may  not  leave  the  den,  but  choose  to 
remain  there  throughout  the  season. 

Breeding  usually  takes  place  before 
the  snakes  leave  the  den.  The  young 
are  born  alive  in  late  August  or  early 
September.  They  number  nine  or  more 
and  are  between  eleven  and  thirteen 
inches  long.  It  is  my  belief  that  only  a 
few  of  these  young  rattlers  survive  the 
first  year.  They  fall  prey  to  hawks, 
owls,  other  predators  and  the  weather. 
Very  few  juvenile  snakes  are  ever  seen 
in  the  dens  the  following  year. 

Age  and  Rattles 

The  age  of  a rattlesnake  cannot  be 
determined  accurately  by  the  number 
of  “rattles.”  Each  time  a snake  sheds 
its  skin  it  has  added  a new  “segment” 
to  its  rattle.  This  may  occur  two,  three, 
or  four  times  a year  depending  on 
food  conditions  and  growth  of  the 
snake.  Often,  segments  and  sometimes 
the  entire  rattle  may  be  broken  off 
during  the  process  of  crawling  into 
and  out  of  crevices  and  over  rocks. 
You  cannot  always  rely  on  the  rattle- 
snake to  rattle  either.  I have  collected 
many  of  them  that  never  rattled,  even 
when  lifted  off  the  ground  and  put 
into  a collecting  bag. 

The  main  diet  of  the  rattlesnake  is 
chipmunk,  but  will  also  consist  of 
mice,  rats,  birds,  and  other  small  ro- 
dents. A large  rattler  can  easily  con- 


sume a half  grown  rabbit  or  squirrel. 

More  often  than  not,  the  rattlesnake 
will  attempt  to  evade  you  and  seek 
cover  beneath  a rock,  unless  it  is  en- 
countered suddenly,  when  it  strikes 
instinctively  for  its  own  protection. 

The  venom  of  the  rattlesnake  de- 
stroys the  blood  corpuscles  and  breaks 
down  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels 
causing  hemorrhaging.  A bite  from  a 
poisonous  snake  can  be  determined 
within  minutes  as  local  swelling  and 
severe  burning  pain  will  occur  in  the 
area  of  the  bite.  There  will  be  pos- 
sible nausea  and  fainting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  pain. 

First  aid  should  be  given  immedi- 
ately. This  should  consist  only  of  a 
tourniquet  placed  above  the  bite,  small 
incisions  to  open  up  the  fang  punc- 
tures and  suction  to  draw  out  the 
venom.  NO  STIMULANTS  SHOULD 
BE  GIVEN.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  warm  and  as  calm  as  possible. 
A doctor  should  be  contacted  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  copperhead  is  feared  more  by 
the  average  person  than  the  rattler, 
but  is  the  least  deadly  of  our  three 
poisonous  snakes.  The  venom  is  the 
least  toxic  and  from  medical  reports 
a healthy  adult  can  survive  the  bite  of 
a copperhead,  possibly  even  without 
treatment,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  bite  of  this  snake  should  be 
ignored.  Any  poisonous  snakebite 
should  have  immediate  medical  treat- 
ment. Although  the  bite  may  not  prove 
fatal,  it  can  be  extremely  painful  and 
cause  undue  suffering. 

Copperhead  Is  Smaller 

The  copperhead  can  often  be  found 
in  the  same  habitat  as  the  timber 
rattlesnake.  It  is  often  found  in  areas 
that  are  fairly  well  populated.  The 
average  copperhead  is  only  about  24 
inches  long.  Specimens  close  to  forty 
inches  have  been  killed  or  collected, 
but  copperheads  of  this  size  seem 
scarce. 

Their  habits  are  much  the  same  as 
the  rattlesnake.  They  feed  mainly  on 
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mice  and  other  small  rodents  along 
with  birds,  frogs,  salamanders  and  in- 
sects. The  copperhead  is  mild  in  dis- 
position. What  actually  makes  this 
snake  appear  bad  is  the  fact  that  “it 
doesn’t  warn  you  before  it  strikes,”  as 
most  people  say.  Its  coloration  is  such 
that  it  blends  extremely  well  with  its 
surroundings  and  most  people  en- 
counter the  snake  before  they  see  it. 
The  copperhead  has  the  advantage  in 
his  favor.  It  often  vibrates  its  tail 
when  alarmed,  and  in  dry  leaves  has 
much  the  same  sound  as  that  of  a 
small  size  rattlesnake. 

Its  appearance  is  such  that  once 
learned  it  will  never  be  confused  with 
any  of  our  harmless  mimics  that  are 
often  slaughtered  in  error  for  this 
poisonous  snake.  The  head  is  a cop- 
per color  with  no  distinct  pattern  on 
top.  The  side  of  the  face  turns  to  a 
light  tan  color  that  runs  from  the  eye 
to  under  the  chin  area.  The  pattern  on 
the  reptile’s  back  is  in  the  form  of  an 
hourglass.  It  is  dark  chestnut  in  color 
on  a base  ground  color  of  light  brown 
or  tan.  The  head  is  extremely  wide 
where  it  connects  to  the  neck.  One 
characteristic  of  the  copperhead  is  the 
way  it  lies  with  its  head  tilted  up- 
ward at  a 45-degree  angle.  The  eyes 
have  an  elliptical  pupil  like  a cat’s  eye. 

The  copperhead  mates  in  the  spring 
and  bears  living  young  in  the  fall 
about  the  same  time  as  the  rattlesnake. 
The  color  and  pattern  are  the  same  as 
in  the  adult,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tail.  The  juveniles  have  the  tip  of  the 
tail  a brilliant  yellow.  This  aids  the 
juveniles  in  obtaining  food.  When 
wiggled  it  attracts  small  frogs,  insects, 
and  such  into  thinking  that  it  is  a 
small  worm. 

Massasauga  Is  Rare 

The  last  of  the  three  poisonous 
snakes  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  massa- 
sauga. Many  people  have  never  heard 
of  this  snake  because  it  is  fairly  rare 
in  most  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  only 
been  recorded  from  six  western  coun- 
ties. Allegheny  only  recorded  one  quite 


a while  ago.  The  others  are  Butler, 
Crawford,  Lawrence,  Mercer  and  Ve- 
nango. Western  Pennsylvania  is  the 
extreme  end  of  its  range  for  this  small 
rattler  that  gets  much  more  common 
as  we  move  westward. 

The  massasauga  is  also  known  to 
local  residents  as  the  black  snapper  or 
the  swamp  rattlesnake.  It  attains  a 
length  less  than  three  feet  and  is  more 
commonly  found  in  sizes  of  20-24 
inches.  It  is  basically  a sooty  gray 
ground  color  with  black  blotches  down 
the  back  and  along  the  sides  of  its 
body.  The  head  is  covered  with  large 
scale  plates  rather  than  the  small 
scales  of  the  timber  rattlesnake.  It  has 
a very  small  rattle  that  sounds  much 
like  the  buzz  of  a bumblebee. 

Uses  Crayfish  Holes 

The  massasauga  lives  in  swampy 
marsh  bottomed  meadows.  Occasion- 
ally one  can  be  seen  with  just  its  head 
protruding  from  a water-filled  cray- 
fish hole.  At  the  slightest  alarm  the 
head  is  ducked  beneath  the  water  and 
the  snake  is  gone. 

Living  in  these  swamps,  their  main 
diet  consists  of  frogs  and  crayfish. 
Later  in  the  summer  they  move  to 
higher  ground  and  feed  on  small  ro- 
dents. A peculiar  characteristic  of  this 
snake  is  the  nervous  way  it  flicks  its 
head  back  and  forth  when  alarmed. 

The  venom  of  this  snake  is  highly 
toxic,  but  it  can  only  administer  a 
small  dose  at  a single  bite  due  to  its 
small  fangs. 

THE  COPPERHEAD  is  feared  more  by 
the  average  person  than  the  rattler  be- 
cause it  is  harder  to  detect  and  "strikes 
without  warning."  Although  its  bite  is 
serious,  it  is  the  least  deadly  of  our 
poisonous  snakes. 
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- Copperhead  - have  only  scarce  reports  on  copperheads  above  dark  line  across  map. 


THESE  ARE  THE  GENERAL  AREAS  in  Pennsylvania  where  poisonous  snakes  have 
been  reported,  although  there  are  areas  where  it  is  known  that  these  snakes  occur 
and  are  not  marked  on  the  map.  However,  these  areas  are  very  spotty. 


AUTHOR’S  NOTE 


The  distribution  map  was  drawn 
from  records  of  the  Carnegie  Mu- 
seum of  Pittsburgh,  the  Highland 
Park  Zoo,  and  the  personal  collect- 
ing records  of  Steve  Harwig,  of 
Edgewood,  Pa. 

This  map  is  as  accurate  as  it  can 
be  drawn  with  the  available  infor- 
mation. We  know  that  there  are 
areas  where  these  snakes  occur  and 
are  not  marked  on  the  map,  espe- 
cially the  copperhead,  but  these  are 
very  spotty. 

We  would  like  reports  of  any  of 
these  poisonous  snakes,  especially 
those  occurring  outside  their  sup- 
posed boundaries.  Another  interest- 
ing problem  is  the  snake  free  areas, 
those  areas  where  no  poison  snakes 
have  been  recorded.  Reports  of 
snakes  falling  into  these  snake  free 


areas  will  be  welcomed.  We  need 
complete  data.  Exact  information 
is  essential. 

Two  snake  free  areas  are  plotted 
on  the  map,  both  of  them  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania.  The  largest 
one  centers  about  the  two  north- 
westerly counties  of  Erie  and  Craw- 
ford, also  taking  in  parts  of  Warren, 
Venango  and  Mercer.  The  second 
is  smaller,  located  between  the 
towns  of  Bradford  and  Ridgeway. 

News  clippings  from  local  papers 
pertaining  to  the  killing,  capture,  or 
the  bite  from  one  of  the  three  poi- 
sonous snakes  would  be  appreciated 
by  us.  Letters  will  also  be  wel- 
comed. We  will  try  to  reply  to  all. 

Please  contact:  William  B.  Allen, 
Jr.,  Highland  Park  Zoo,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15206. 
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Photo  Courtesy  NFPA 

IN  JUST  FIVE  MINUTES,  fire  can,  and  often  does,  multiply  itself  a thousand  times. 
Once  fire  really  takes  hold,  there  is  little  anyone  can  do  without  large-scale  equipment. 


By  Del  and  Lois  Kerr 


"T|  AWN  crept  in  slowly,  almost  hesi- 
" tantly,  from  the  east,  and  with  it, 
the  ugliness  of  the  situation  was 
vividly  apparent.  Charred  and  still 
smouldering  timbers  lay  at  grotesque 
angles  and  glowed  mockingly  red  in 
the  shadows.  The  stone  foundation 
had  crumbled  in  places  from  the  in- 
tense heat.  Ashes  were  still  too  hot  to 
permit  close  inspection  of  what  had 
been  a cozy  hunting  camp  eight  hours 
earlier. 

John  and  Edward  Kemp  now  stared 
in  disbelief,  even  though  they  had 
helplessly  witnessed  nearly  every  sear- 
ing, licking  tongue  of  flame  that 
quickly  turned  into  a holocaust  be- 
yond control.  Only  the  deer  rack,  in 
front  and  to  one  side  of  the  cabin, 
was  still  standing  although  blackened 
and  scorched  by  the  far-reaching  heat. 

At  least  one  deer  hung  on  the  rack 
for  each  of  four  consecutive  seasons 
since  the  cabin’s  completion.  This  was 
partly  due  to  selecting  a campsite  in 


prime  deer  country  and  partly  to  their 
ability  as  hunters.  But  the  cabin  itself 
was  not  elaborate  by  any  means. 
Rather,  it  was  a collection  of  odds  and 
ends,  assembled  on  spare  weekends 
with  their  own  hands,  fashioned  into 
a small  but  comfortable  retreat.  What 
they  lacked  in  funds,  they  made  up 
in  ingenuity.  What  they  lacked  in  fore- 
sight, they  lost  to  greedy,  hungry 
flames  and  billowing  black  smoke  that 
hung  in  the  valley  like  a heavy  fog. 

Sickening,  saddening  experiences 
like  that  of  the  Kemp  brothers  are  re- 
peated all  too  often  by  those  who  fail 
to  realize  the  importance  of  self-con- 
tained fire  protection.  Most  hunting 
camps  are  constructed  in  or  near  the 
big  woods,  at  a considerable  distance 
from  designated  fire  departments. 
Even  at  that,  how  many  camp  owners 
have  quick  access  to  a telephone  if  an 
emergency  should  arise? 

Five  short  minutes  can  often  spell 
the  difference  between  an  isolated  “in- 
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Photo  by  the  Authors 

DRUM  HAS  BEEN  REIGNITED  here  to 
demonstrate  how  extinguisher  cuts  off 
oxygen  over  a wide  area. 

cident”  and  complete  disaster,  in  that 

BRIEF  PERIOD,  FIRE  CAN,  AND  OFTEN 
DOES,  MULTIPLY  ITSELF  A THOUSAND 

times!  Someone  in  the  United  States 
meets  a fiery  death  every  forty-five 
minutes  of  each  and  every  day.  As 
high  as  this  figure  is,  the  number  of 
complete  or  partial  burnouts  occur- 
ring hour  upon  hour  without  news- 
making fatalities  stagger  the  imagina- 

THIS  2V2-LB.  PORTABLE  extinguisher 
has  a 10-B:C  rating.  Flexible  discharge 
hose  gives  operator  maneuverability. 

Photo  by  the  Authors 


tion.  Authorities  agree  that  in  most  , 
cases,  tragedy  could  be  prevented  if  ^ 
people  were  prepared  for  an  emer- 
gency and  if  proper  action  were  taken 
at  the  outset. 

Every  camp  owner  should  assume  I 
the  attitude  that  he  is  “on  his  own”  no 
matter  how  many  other  camps  may  be  J 
nearby.  Self-contained  fire  protection  f 
is  the  best  insurance  you  can  pur- 
chase. It  must  be  something  you  can  1 
lay  your  hands  on  quickly  and  put  to  f 
immediate  use.  But  it  must  be  the  , 
right  something  for  the  particular 
type  of  fire. 

For  instance,  an  owner  in  a north-  s, 
ern  county  arose  before  dawn  to  pre- 
pare an  early  breakfast  on  a gasoline-  j 
fired  camp  stove.  He  pumped  up  full 
tank  pressure,  turned  the  stem  lever 
to  “up”  position,  then  ignited  a burner.  1 
This  was  a familiar  routine,  as  he  had 
used  the  stove  for  many  years. 

A Forgetful  Moment  l 

Other  members  of  the  camp  began  a 
to  stir  about  this  time,  laughing,  jok-  s 
ing,  laying  bets  on  the  day’s  hunt.  One  1 
man  poked  up  the  embers  in  the  pot-  1 
bellied  stove  while  another  went 
outside  for  an  armload  of  wood.  Dis- 
covery of  deer  tracks  in  the  freshly-  . 
fallen  snow  near  the  cabin  brought 
others  outside  in  double-quick  time.  ' 
The  camp  stove  was  forgotten  for  the  ! 
moment.  , 

Excitement  of  a different  nature 
erupted  a few  minutes  later  when 
bright  flames  were  noticed  inside.  The 
burner  of  the  portable  stove  had  evi-  ‘ 
dently  gone  out,  probably  due  to  a 
malfunction  of  some  sort.  Only  one 
thing  was  known  for  sure— liquid  gaso- 
line rather  than  vapor  had  gushed 
from  the  burner  assembly,  run  across 
the  table  and  onto  the  floor.  It  was 
only  a matter  of  time  until  it  re- 
ignited from  the  nearby  wood  stove. 

The  owner  quickly  seized  a bucket 
of  water  which  had  been  left  inside, 
protected  from  the  freezing  weather. 
Rather  than  squelching  the  flames,  the 
deluge  of  water  washed  the  fiery 
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liquid  across  the  room.  In  moments 
the  camp  was  ablaze,  soon  far  beyond 
hope  of  control. 

A twisted  gun  barrel  with  its  newly 
mounted  scope  was  found  later,  a 
grim  reminder  of  a needless  waste. 
The  relatively  small  camp  stove  blaze 
and  its  spilled  fuel  might  have  been 
extinguished  with  a blanket  or  even  a 
hunting  coat.  Water,  in  this  case, 
aided  in  the  loss  of  the  camp  and  its 
entire  contents. 

Similar  to  a chunk  of  lead  once  it 
has  left  a rifle  muzzle,  fire  is  without 
conscience  and  respects  the  financial 
status  of  no  one.  In  all  too  many  cases 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  flimsily-con- 
structed  hunting  camps  are  an  invita- 
tion to  blazing  horror.  Once  fire  really 
takes  hold,  there  is  little  anyone  can 
do  without  large-scale  equipment. 

Causes  of  conflagrations  are  many: 
overheated  stoves,  improperly  in- 
stalled flue  or  smoke  pipe,  accidentally 
knocking  over  a liquid-fuel  lamp,  in- 
adequate electrical  wiring,  etc.  Re- 
sults, however,  are  similar  and  bum 
deeply  into  the  memories  of  unfortu- 
nate participants. 

Cut  Off  Oxygen 

While  of  little  value  for  a really  big 
blaze,  fire  extinguishers  in  the  two 
and  one-half  pound  capacity  class  will 
quickly  stop  a fire  in  its  initial  stage. 
These  are  generally  the  smallest  of  the 
l better-type  units  and  nearly  all  are 
refillable.  Although  various  agents  are 
used,  most  extinguishers  operate  on  the 
principle  of  robbing  fire  of  its  prime 
requisite  for  combustion,  oxygen. 
One  of  four  agents  is  commonly 
used:  water,  vaporizing  foam,  carbon 
dioxide  or  a type  of  dry  chemical, 
usually  of  a specially-treated  sodium 
bicarbonate  base. 

All  fires  are  divided  into  four  dis- 
tinct types.  Class  A includes  wood, 
paper,  textiles,  and  similar  substances. 
Water,  or  preferably  water  vapor,  may 
be  used  with  safety.  Class  B fires  take 
in  the  wide  assortment  of  flammable 
materials  such  as  gasoline,  kerosene, 


oil,  paint,  etc.  Carbon  dioxide  (CO-2) 
or  dry  chemical  extinguishers  are  best 
here.  Water  vapor  may  help  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  but  as  stated  before,  large 
volumes  of  water  will  often  “float” 
burning  liquids,  only  making  matters 
worse. 

Electrical  fires  are  placed  in  the 
Class  C category.  Only  dry  chemicals 
or  carbon  dioxide  are  safe  to  use  in 
this  case.  Conductive  agents  such  as 
water,  water  vapor  or  foam  should  be 
avoided  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  the 
camp.  Class  D fires  occur  in  mag- 
nesium, potassium,  titanium  and  other 


Photo  Courtesy  NFPA 

MOST  HUNTING  CAMPS  are  constructed 
in  or  near  the  big  woods  at  a considerable 
distance  from  fire  departments. 

metals,  usually  associated  with  indus- 
try and  requiring  special  equipment. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  an  ex- 
tinguisher designed  for  Class  B or  C 
fires  is  also  quite  effective  in  a Class 
A situation. 

Size  of  a particular  extinguisher  is 
relatively  unimportant.  Its  fire-stop- 
ping  potential  is  more  aptly  deter- 
mined by  the  required  Underwriters’ 
Laboratory  rating  stamped  on  each 
nameplate.  These  ratings  appear  in 
the  form  of  a numeral,  indicating  the 
contained  amount  of  “extinguishing 
units,”  and  a letter,  indicating  the  type 
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of  fire  it  was  designed  to  combat.  Thus 
it  is  easily  understood  that  an  8-B:C 
extinguisher  may  be  used  in  either  a 
Class  B or  C situation  and  that  it  will 
stop  about  twice  as  much  fire  as  a 
4-B:C  outfit. 

In  determining  which  type  of  ex- 
tinguisher would  provide  best  pro- 
tection, a number  of  variables  must  be 
considered.  It  might  be  well  to  antici- 
pate every  possible  source  of  trouble, 
no  matter  how  unlikely  the  possibility 
of  fire  is.  For  instance,  if  liquid  fuel 
is  used  for  illumination  and  cooking, 
a Class  B extinguisher  is  a necessity. 
If  the  camp  is  complete  with  electrical 
wiring,  a B:C  unit  would  be  a wiser 
investment. 


Photo  Courtesy  NFPA 

FIVE  MINUTES  can  make  the  difference 
between  a holocaust  and  partial  destruc- 
tion of  a hunting  camp. 

Although  dry  chemical  is  usually 
preferred  for  general  use,  carbon  di- 
oxide does  have  certain  advantages. 
While  it  has  about  half  the  killing 
power  of  dry  chemical  in  ordinary  sit- 
uations, CO-2  will  outperform  dry 
agents  in  a confined  area  where  vapor 
buildup  is  possible.  It  leaves  no  coat- 
ing or  residue  that  must  be  later 
cleaned  up,  does  not  damage  or  affect 
equipment,  nor  does  it  hurt  foodstuffs. 

Range  of  fire  extinguishers  varies 
with  the  type  of  agent  and  method  of 
employment.  You  can  generally  expect 
a stream  of  thirty  to  forty-five  feet 


from  a pressurized  or  pump-type 
water  tank.  This  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage for  a rooftop  blaze.  In  most 
cases,  however,  it  is  imperative  to 
stand  near  enough  to  direct  the  agent 
at  the  base  of  the  flames  to  insure 
cutting  off  all  oxygen.  Do  not  stand 
so  near  as  to  blow  flaming  particles 
about.  That  will  increase  the  danger  of 
spreading  fire.  Dry  chemicals  normally 
have  a range  of  10  to  20  feet  while 
CO-2  is  shorter,  usually  3 to  8 feet. 
Most  fires  are  detected  quickly  and 
distance  or  range  is  not  a great  factor. 

A Good  Investment 

Many  all-around  sportsmen  not  only 
hunt  but  enjoy  boating,  camping,  ex- 
tensive automobile  travel,  etc.  A small 
portable  fire  extinguisher  designed  for 
the  widest  variety  of  uses,  not  to  ex- 
clude home  protection,  may  be  the 
best  bet  by  far.  Having  personally  ex- 
perienced a loss  in  one  of  the  300,000 
annual  vehicular  fires,  this  idea  is 
especially  stressed. 

Classified  pages  in  nearly  all  tele- 
phone books  list  a large  number  of 
fire  extinguisher  dealers.  A postal  card 
will  bring  descriptive  literature  and 
confirm  the  fact  that  prices  are  not 
prohibitive. 

One  manufacturer  produces  a 2M-lb. 
dry  chemical  extinguisher  with  a U.L. 
rating  of  10-B:C  at  the  surprisingly 
low  cost  of  $13.95.  A spare  recharge 
cylinder,  no  more  complicated  than 
changing  a light  bulb,  lists  for  $4.95. 

Common  sense  will  stop  many  fires 
before  they  start.  Keep  combustible 
materials  well  away  from  flame  or  ex- 
cessive heat.  Make  sure  that  fuel-type 
lanterns  cannot  be  knocked  over.  Even 
the  least  informed  people  should  know 
that  volatile  fuels  are  always  stored 
outside  and  that  appliances  should 
never  be  refueled  near,  uphill  or  up- 
wind of  any  open  flame. 

No  matter  how  much  a particular 
hunting  camp  may  cost  to  build,  very 
few  people  can  afford  a fire,  perhaps 

IT  IS  TIME  TO  REVIEW  YOUR  SITUATION 

now! 
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Photo  by  the  Author 

BUCKY  KRAUSE,  THE  MR.  CHESTNUTSEED  of  Pennsylvania,  surrounded  by 
everything  from  ammunition  to  shoes  for  field  trips,  makes  up  a bag  of  free  Asiatic 
chestnuts.  His  only  stipulation  is  that  half  of  them  be  planted  in  the  wilds  in  order 
that  they  may  produce  food  for  game. 


WILD  turkeys,  squirrel  and  deer 
are  “eating  better”  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  thanks  to  the  hobby  of 
George  E.  “Bucky”  Krause,  of  Altoona. 

Each  of  these  species,  along  with 
much  other  game,  likes  chestnuts  and 
Bucky  Krause  is  doubtless  doing  more 
than  any  other  individual  to  guarantee 
chestnuts  as  food  for  the  game  of  the 
future. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  common 
for  people  to  mention  to  Bucky  the 
parallel  between  him  and  the  famed 
Johnny  Appleseed.  The  parallel,  how- 


ever, is  limited  to  the  fact  that  each 
made  possible  countless  thousands  of 
beneficial  trees  in  the  eastern  United 
States. 

For  Johnny  Appleseed,  say  histo- 
rians, was  a character,  albeit  a real 
benefactor  of  mankind.  Bucky  is  not 
a character  at  all.  He  is  a sportsman,  a 
dedicated  conservationist  and  a fine 
newspaperman.  His  “Fin,  Fur  and 
Feathers”  column  has  long  been  an 
Altoona  Mirror  feature. 

Johnny,  whose  real  name  was  Jona- 
than Chapman,  was  a Bostonian  who 


Bucky  Chestnutseed 

By  Ted  Fenstermacher 
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Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

SQUIRREL,  turkey  and  deer  are  "eating 
better,"  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  a 
result  of  Bucky  Krause's  efforts  in  pro- 
viding chestnut  seeds. 

went  to  western  Pennsylvania,  then 
frontier  country.  Others,  going  farther 
west,  passed  through  his  new  area  and 
he  often  gave  little  bags  of  apple  seeds 
to  the  pioneers.  Thousands  of  those 
seeds  he  dug  out,  laboriously,  from 
the  mash  of  cider  presses. 

Finally,  Johnny  sold  the  small  farm 
he  had  been  operating,  bought  two 
canoes  and  became  a wanderer.  For 
40  years  after  that  he  had  no  perma- 
nent home.  Here  and  there  he  started 
plantings  of  apple  trees,  weaving 
fences  of  brush  and  saplings  to  keep 
deer  from  the  tender  shoots. 

He  also  gave  apple  seeds  regularly 
to  farmers.  Sometimes  he  would  sell 
his  young  trees  at  fipenny  (6c)  but 
more  often  just  gave  them  to  those 
who  would  care  for  them. 

Johnny  never  wore  shoes  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  He  wore  his 
cooking  kettle,  however,  like  a helmet. 


He  never  carried  a gun  but  was  a 
greatly  respected  by  the  Indians.  He  (j 
was  a real  expert  on  herbs,  which  he  , 
called  “yarbs,”  and  he  cured  many  ill 
Indians,  including  a fierce  Shawnee  Sl 
warrior.  t| 

The  Indians  respected  Johnny  as  a a 
man  who  could  stand  pain  with  the  ], 
best  of  them.  They  often  told  of  see-  v 
ing  him,  with  a sizzling-hot  piece  of  c 
flint  from  a campfire,  cauterize  a ), 
wound  he  had  suffered  in  the  woods.  L 

Johnny,  in  1812,  slipped  through  p 
areas  alive  with  scalp-seeking  Indians 
and  delivered  a warning  to  whites  at  j, 
a fort.  After  that  he  was  a hero  to  the  a 
whites,  but  he  died  a lonely  death  L 
years  later.  His  body  was  found  be-  s 
side  one  of  the  countless  little  plant-  ] 
ings  of  apple  trees  he  had  provided 
for  America.  L 

Bucky  Krause,  by  contrast,  wears 
shoes  and  never  even  thought  of  wear-  r 
ing  a kettle  on  his  head.  While  he  L 
hasn’t  saved  any  Indians  from  a pre-  ( 
mature  trip  to  the  Happy  Hunting 
grounds,  by  use  of  yarbs,  he  has  done  . 
a great  deal  to  boost  conservation  and 
to  provide  chestnuts  for  food  for  wild-  j 
life.  At  the  same  time  he  beats  out 
highly  readable  copy  on  his  type-  | 
writer. 

All  Are  Given  Away 

The  Altoona  newspaperman  doesn’t  . 
roam  the  frontier— frontiers  being  a bit  , 
difficult  to  find  now  in  any  event.  But 
the  mails  carry  chestnuts  over  a wide  ( 
area  and  all  are  given  away  by  him. 
This  state  now  has  many  thousands  of  t 
chestnut  trees,  particularly  in  wooded 
and  mountain  areas,  as  a result  of  his 
hobby.  He  sends  free  chestnuts,  from 
his  parent  trees,  to  all  who  ask  for 
them. 

His  only  stipulation  is  that  the  seeds 
be  planted  just  as  soon  as  possible  and 
that  half  of  them  (he  usually  sends 
10  to  each  person)  be  planted  in  the 
wilds  in  order  that  they  may  produce 
food  for  game. 

With  each  little  bag  of  nuts,  Bucky 
sends  mimeographed  instructions.  He 
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asks  that  they  be  planted  not  more 
than  one  and  a half  inches  deep  in 
garden  soil,  to  get  the  trees  started. 

His  instructions  urge  that  when  the 
seedlings  are  one  year  old  they  be 
transplanted  to  permanent  locations, 
about  40  feet  apart.  He  asks  that  at 
least  half  of  the  seedlings  “be  planted 
where  they  will  benefit  wildlife,”  con- 
cluding with,  “Protect  trees  from  rab- 
bits and  deer  with  protective  wire 
cages  or  repellant.  Yours  for  a green 
Pennsylvania.  Bucky  Krause.” 

This  all  started  20  years  ago.  There 
is  no  indication  of  it  ending.  There 
are  now  chestnut  trees  in  every  county 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  many  other 
states,  from  seeds  sent  by  Krause. 
Those  trees  start  bearing  nuts  at  seven 
years  so  a great  many  have  been  bear- 
ing for  years. 

Bucky,  like  so  many  Pennsylvanians, 
remembers  when  the  native  chestnuts 
were  just  about  everywhere  and  when 
they  were  important  wildlife  feed. 
Then  came  the  “great  blight”  that 
practically  obliterated  the  native  ones. 

A Noble  Try 

The  newspaperman  tried  to  “bring 
back”  the  native  chestnuts.  He  tried 
lime,  lye  and  just  about  everything 
else  to  keep  them  from  blight.  “I  even 
injected  DDT  in  one  with  a hypoder- 
mic needle,”  he  said.  “I  figured  it  was 
worth  the  chance  and  it  might  work. 
I followed  ideas  of  Penn  State  experi- 
mental work  but  also  tried  experi- 
ments of  my  own.  I realized  I couldn’t 
teach  those  fellows  anything  but  I 
thought  a blind  hog  might  find  an 
acorn— or,  in  this  case,  a chestnut.”  His 
efforts  failed  although  he  was  able  to 
“nurse  one  along  until  it  had  a trunk 
seven  inches  around.  Then  it  too  died.” 

Even  during  his  experimenting  with 
native  chestnuts  he  had  started  an- 
other variety,  as  a “sort  of  reserve 
idea.”  It  is  a chestnut  known  as  the 
Asiatic  and,  he  said,  is  more  like  our 
native  chestnuts.  He  feels  it  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  more  common 
Chinese  and  Japanese  chestnuts. 


Photo  by  Leo  Luttringer 

CHESTNUT  TREES  START  BEARING 
nuts  at  seven  years.  Bucky's  chestnuts 
have  been  planted  in  every  county  in  the 
state,  and  in  a number  of  other  states. 

Sportsmen  who  know  of  Bucky’s 
hobby  praise  him.  Some  post  office 
workers,  in  Altoona,  may  be  a bit  less 
enthusiastic.  An  article  and  photo  on 
Bucky’s  hobby  appeared  recently  in  a 
Pennsylvania  daily  newspaper.  It  did 
not  list  his  full  address  which,  inciden- 
tally, is  “117  Twenty-third  Avenue, 
Altoona,  Pa.  16601.” 

As  a result  of  that  article,  Krause 
received  156  requests  for  chestnuts. 
Most  were  addressed  to  “George 
Krause,  Altoona,  Pa.” 

In  a city  the  size  of  Altoona  the 
postal  workers,  of  course,  would 
prefer  to  have  a street  address  listed. 

Some  writers  didn’t  even  mention 
his  name.  Some  were  merely  addressed 
to  “Chestnut  Man”  and  “The  Chest- 
nut Grower.”  All,  however,  reached 
him.  Most,  by  the  time  they  were  de- 
livered, had  “try  Altoona  Mirror” 
jotted  on  the  envelope  by  postal 
workers.  Even  more  important— every 
one  of  the  requests  was  filled  by 
Bucky.  “I  sure  hope  they  all  grow,” 
he  said. 
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WELL,  THAT'S  ONE  chock.  Now,  where's  the 
next  one?  Note  how  blaze  orange  cap,  vest 
stand  out  against  background. 


FOUNDATION  OF  OLD  BARN  provides  steady 
rest  for  that  long  shot.  Make  sure  of  back- 
stop; ricocheting  bullets  travel  for  miles. 

KNOW  THE  LANDOWNER.  If  you  speak  to 
him,  in  most  cases  he'll  not  only  invite  you  to 
hunt,  but  also  point  out  where  the  woodchuck 
hides. 


DON'T  do  what  this  hunter  is  doing.  S 
clothing,  he  can  easily  be  mistaken  by 


Get  Him 


SUMMERTIME  is  hunting  tin 
Not  if  your  game  is  woodc 
shortly  after  the  frost  is  on  the  ; 

Woodchuck  hunting  is  at  its  b 
easiest  to  spot  when  he  is  sitting  i 
This  is  the  time  when  deer  hi 
After  all,  anyone  who  can  hit  at 
standing  deer  at  50  yards.  Can  1' 
A binocular,  scope  and  flat-sl  3 
( preferably  blaze  orange ) are  k 
patience  and  a steady  aim.  Gell 
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le  Whistles! 

2?  Doesn’t  that  come  in  the  fall? 
snoozin’  way  under  the  ground 

t hay  cutting.  Then  the  chuck  is 
iis  forepaws  held  high  and  slack. 

[ sharpen  up  their  shooting  eye. 
g at  100  yards  just  can’t  miss  a 

us  conspicuous  colored  clothing 
pment.  Now  all  you  need  are 
whistles! 


THIS  IS  A MIGHTY  RISKY,  in  fact  illegal, 
shot.  It  is  unlawful  to  shoot  at  any  game  on 
a road  open  to  public  travel.  Wait;  he'll  move. 


USE  A BINOCULAR  to  make  sure  of  that  tar- 
get. It  could  be  a rock,  a stump,  or  another 
hunter's  head. 

THIS  ONE  WAITED  until  hunter  crawled 
through  grass,  hidden  by  tree,  to  get  his  shot. 
Woodchuck  moves  quickly  if  he  detects  hunter. 
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Who’s  in  the  Cookie  Jar? 

WAYNE  COUNTY -Say,  Mom,  the 
next  time  you  find  the  cookie  inven- 
tory depleted,  don’t  blame  the  kids 
right  off.  Virginia  Lobb,  of  Gulf  Hill, 
Honesdale,  lives  adjacent  to  a golf 
course  and  had  been  subject  to  in- 
vasion of  squirrels.  However,  last 
March,  she  was  watching  “Daktari” 


on  TV  when  she  heard  a commotion 
in  the  console  set.  She  knew  it  wasn’t 
the  crossed-eyed  lion,  so  she  investi- 
gated and  out  popped  a chipmunk.  It 
ran  across  the  room  and  slid  out  the 
door.  Miss  Lobb  also  found  its  en- 
trance hole  in  the  wall  and  the  record 
storage  department  was  loaded  with 
bits  of  cookies  and  cocktail  nuts.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Frederick  Wei- 
gelt,  Galilee. 

Fawn  Crop  Looks  Good 

CENTRE  COUNTY— Every  female 
deer  that  was  killed  on  the  highways 
in  my  district  during  the  month  of 
April,  was  carrying  a set  of  twins.  It 
looks  like  we  are  going  to  have  an- 
other good  deer  season  this  year.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  David  Sloan, 
Pleasant  Gap. 


A Very  Late  Fawn 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY  -On  April 
24,  I picked  up  a road-killed  doe  deer 
just  south  of  the  Borough  of  Laporte. 
Surprised  at  the  small  size  of  the 
deer,  I confirmed  my  suspicions  that 
it  was  quite  young  by  examination  of 
its  teeth.  The  age  of  the  deer  was  just 
six  months.  It’s  amazing  that  a fawn 
born  in  the  late  fall  rather  than  in  the 
spring  when  most  fawns  are  born, 
would  be  able  to  survive  the  rigors  of 
winter.— District  Game  Protector  Don- 
ald J.  Adams,  Laporte. 


Boy  Scouts  Help 

CRAWFORD  AND  ERIE  COUN- 
TIES— On  a recent  Saturday  after- 
noon, Townville  Boy  Scout  Troop 
No.  231  hiked  five  miles  to  State 
Game  Lands  No.  122.  Equipped  with 
shovels  and  mattocks,  the  boys  planted 
3,250  seedlings.  Included  were  willow 
for  stream  improvement,  autumn  olive, 
multiflora  rose  and  red  pine  for  travel 
lanes.  Even  though  it  was  work,  a 
good  time  was  had  by  all.— Land  Man- 
ager James  C.  Hyde,  Townville. 


Remove  the  Carcass,  Please 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - Since 
the  weather  has  warmed  and  the 
woodchucks  started  coming  out,  a new 
problem  has  cropped  up.  The  un- 
wanted chuck.  A few  thoughtless  hunt- 
ers have  not  been  removing  the  car- 
casses from  the  fields  or  if  they  do  pick 
them  up  they  hang  them  on  a sign  or 
fence.  Needless  to  say,  if  this  practice 
continues,  the  groundhog  hunter  will 
be  unpopular  with  the  landowners.— 
District  Game  Protector  Thomas  C. 
Barney,  Rockhill  Furnace. 
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Fox  Hunt — City  Style 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY  — Ellwood 
City  Police  went  on  a fox  hunt  in  their 
borough  recently.  But  not  with  horses 
and  hounds  and  all  the  bright  finery 
usually  associated  with  such  a hunt. 
Police  reported  the  animal  was  sighted 
by  Mrs.  Romeo  Mermuri,  of  the  bor- 
ough, hiding  in  a sewer.  The  report 
was  confirmed  by  Officers  Anthony 
Scala  and  Joseph  DeSanzo  but  they 
were  unable  to  entice  the  animal  from 
his  new  home.  The  street  crew  was 
called  in  to  lend  a hand  in  trapping 
the  fox.  Watching  the  operation  were 
many  children  and  parents.  Before  the 
animal  was  taken  by  the  crew,  it  dis- 
appeared to,  no  doubt,  a nonresiden- 
i tial  section.— District  Game  Protector 
Calvin  A.  Hooper,  Jr.,  New  Castle. 

Mystery  Solved 

FULTON  COUNTY  - I have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  interested 
persons  regarding  the  “Snow  Flea” 
article  I ran  in  the  May  issue  of 
GAME  NEWS.  Some  had  seen  similar 
insects  and  were  also  perplexed.  One 
man  cautioned  that  it  is  only  two 
weeks  from  black  spots  to  pink  ele- 
phants. The  people  to  whom  I am  in- 
debted are  those  who  came  up  with 
the  answer.  They  are  “Springtails,” 
commonly  called  “Snow  Fleas,”  in  the 
order  Collembola.  Black,  4 mm.  in 
length;  they  are  propelled  on  snow  by 
a hairlike  tail  which  they  snap  vigor- 
ously.—District  Game  Protector  Carl 
E.  Jarrett,  McConnellsburg. 

Woodcocks  Are  Up 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  - After 
conducting  a woodcock  census  here  in 
Lackawanna  County,  the  spring  pop- 
ulation is  up  considerably  in  contrast 
with  the  past  several  years.  If  we  can 
come  through  with  a good  nesting 
season,  we  should  have  some  excellent 
hunting  this  fall.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Thomas  C.  Wylie,  Moscow. 


Three-Day  Total 

During  the  three-day  inspection  trip 
on  Game  Lands  in  Bedford,  Blair  and 
Huntingdon  Counties,  I saw  121  deer; 
3 grouse;  2 rabbits;  9 turkeys  and  17 
squirrels.— Land  Management  Assist- 
ant George  H.  Burdick,  Huntingdon. 


Club  Is  Reorganizing 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-A  group 
of  sportsmen  in  the  Du  Bois  area  are 
reopening  the  Beaver  Meadow  Field 
Trial  Association.  The  men  have  in- 
vited any  boy  under  the  age  of  18, 


who  is  interested  in  bird  dogs,  to  join 
the  club  free.  In  years  past,  the  Bea- 
ver Meadow  Field  Trials  were  na- 
tionally known  as  was  the  bird  hunt- 
ing in  the  surrounding  farmland. 
Good  luck  with  your  venture,  fellows. 
—District  Game  Protector  Donald  E. 
Benner,  Du  Bois. 

Highway  Kills  Pile  Up 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY-AW 
indications  now  point  to  a very  large 
deer  herd  this  coming  season.  Just  in 
road  kills  alone  since  the  end  of  hunt- 
ing season  I have  been  picking  up  be- 
tween 20  and  30  deer  a month.  This 
is  about  twice  what  it  has  been  in 
previous  years  for  the  same  months.— 
District  Game  Protector  Hans  P.  Goe- 
deke.  New  Alexandria. 
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While  digging  a post  hole  for  a gate 
on  State  Game  Lands  No.  251,  we 
came  upon  a nest  of  (five)  star-nosed 
moles  about  30  inches  down  in  the 
ground.  I have  seen  these  little  fel- 
lows in  swampy  areas  but  never  have 
I seen  them  in  hard  shale.  We  had  a 
hard  time  digging  the  hole  but  appar- 
ently they  didn’t  have  any  trouble.— 
Land  Manager  William  H.  Shaffer, 
Huntingdon. 

Cowboy  Hunter 

BUTLER  COUNTY  -Roy  Croop, 
Butler  insurance  agent,  came  up  the 
winner  in  an  offbeat  bout  with  an 
eight-point  buck  this  past  hunting 
season.  Croop,  hunting  with  several 
others,  dropped  the  buck  in  a terrific 
snow  blizzard.  Seeing  that  it  was  only 
wounded  and  threatening  to  get  up, 
the  hunter  attempted  to  shoot  the  buck 
again  only  to  find  that  his  gun  was 
hopelessly  jammed.  The  buck  kept 
lunging,  trying  to  regain  its  feet. 
Croop  hurriedly  produced  a length  of 
rope  from  his  hunting  coat,  tied  a 
loop,  lassoed  the  deer,  and  secured  the 
other  end  of  the  rope  to  a tree.  Breath- 
ing a little  easier,  he  then  managed  to 
unjam  his  rifle  and  dispatch  the  deer. 
Apparently  Croop  made  only  one  mis- 
take-telling his  hunting  companions  of 
the  episode,  for  he  is  doomed  to  re- 
ceive many  years  of  ribbing  about  it. 
—District  Game  Protector  W.  Ned 
Weston,  Boyers. 


Call  of  the  Wild 

ERIE  COUNTY— Recently  the  Re- 
search Department  released  nine  wild 
turkeys  on  Presque  Isle  State  Park. 
It  appears  that,  to  a few  of  these  birds 
at  least,  the  range  is  too  limited,  for 
at  least  four  of  the  birds  have  been 
sighted  at  Sommerheim  Drive.  There 
have  also  been  sightings  at  the  comer 
of  4th  and  Colorado,  and  at  least  one 
old  bird  was  sighted  roosting  in  a tree 
at  Plum  Street  in  the  center  of  the 
city  of  Erie.  Each  sighting  seems  to  be 
to  the  east  of  the  last  and  towards 
more  dense  population.— District  Game 
Protector  Ronald  L.  Sutherland,  Erie. 


Gardener’s  Helper 

PERRY  COUNTY  — Mrs.  Ambrose 
Rumfelt,  of  R.  D.  1,  Millerstown,  had 
quite  a time  getting  her  onions  set 
this  year.  There  is  a ring-necked 
pheasant  cock  that  has  become  a reg- 
ular visitor  at  the  farm.  One  day  she 
was  in  the  garden  setting  her  onions 
and  not  paying  any  attention  to  the 
row  in  back  of  her.  She  stood  up  for 
a rest  and  here  was  the  cock  coming 
down  the  row  pulling  the  onions  out. 
She  set  her  bag  down  to  chase  the 
bird  away  and  reset  the  onions;  when 
she  looked  back  the  cock  was  in  the 
bag  scattering  them  over  the  ground. 
—District  Game  Protector  Jacob  I.  Sit- 
linger,  Newport. 
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An  Alligator  Yet? 

GREENE  COUNTY— In  the  life  of 
a Game  Protector  you  become  ac- 
customed to  things  with  a different 
twist  and  you  believe  that  anything 
your  wife  tells  you  when  you  come 
in  the  door  couldn’t  possibly  be  any- 
thing new.  This  was  not  the  case  on 
April  21.  When  I came  home  my  wife 
reported  that  there  was  a telephone 
complaint  that  a party  had  sighted  a 
small  alligator  in  Wheeling  Creek 
near  the  West  Virginia  line.  I thought 
she  was  trying  to  be  funny,  but  in 
checking,  it  was  determined  that  there 
had  been  such  a phone  call.  Upon 
contacting  the  party,  they  explained 
that  they  had  lived  in  Florida  for  a 
period  of  time  and  knew  what  an 
alligator  looked  like.  Upon  further  ex- 
planation by  this  party,  we  decided 
that  they  had  seen  a hellbender  or 
mud  puppy— one  of  the  ugliest  crea- 
tures upon  this  earth.— District  Game 
Protector  Leslie  V.  Haines,  Waynes- 
burg. 

More  Dog  Trouble 

ERIE  COUNTY— A farmer,  Leon 
Willey,  called  me  about  noon  one 
day  this  month  to  report  that  while 
working  in  a field  near  Route  97,  he 
saw  two  hound  dogs  chasing  a deer. 
Mr.  Willey  waved  his  arms  and  tried 
to  turn  the  deer  back  to  prevent  it 
from  crossing  the  pavement.  The  deer, 
frightened  by  the  dogs,  continued  and 
was  struck  and  killed  by  an  automo- 
bile. When  I arrived  at  the  scene  the 
two  beagle  dogs  were  near  the  dead 
deer;  neither  one  bore  a collar  or  li- 
cense. A new  car  sustaining  about 
$1,000  damage  stood  nearby  and  the 
owner,  a badly  shaken  woman,  told 
me  she  never  saw  the  deer  until  the 
car  struck  it.  No  doubt  many  deer 
are  killed  on  the  highways  because 
dogs  chased  them  there  and  the  ir- 
responsible owners  of  the  dogs  have 
no  idea  how  much  damage  they  have 
caused.  — District  Game  Protector 
Elmer  D.  Simpson,  Union  City. 


VENANGO  COUNTY  -One  lady 
this  month  had  quite  a battle  with  a 
porcupine.  Seems  old  Porky  went  to 
sleep  under  her  car  in  the  garage  and 
wouldn’t  come  out.  She  tried  to  stone 
it  and  one  of  the  stones  bounced  off 
the  car  and  came  back  to  give  her  a 
black  eye.  Upon  calling  the  Game 
Protector,  a simple  solution  was  de- 
cided on.  Jump  in  the  car  and  drive 
away.— District  Game  Protector  Lor- 
raine E.  Yocum,  Oil  City. 


Stowaway 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY- Robert  Greb- 
son,  of  Altoona,  stopped  at  the  Wil- 
liam Penn  Motor  Company  to  have 
his  car  refueled  and  serviced.  When 
the  attendant  raised  the  hood  to  check 
the  oil,  he  found  the  bunny  nestled 
contentedly  in  a little  pocket  just  be- 
hind the  headlight.  Grebson  said  he 
had  not  made  a stop  since  leaving 
Altoona  and  the  wayfaring  rabbit  had 
to  be  there  when  he  left  that  city.  The 
rabbit  was  comfortable  to  the  point 
that  it  did  not  panic  when  the  me- 
chanic had  to  reach  in  and  take  it 
from  the  “hot  seat.”  From  the  “hot 
seat”  our  little  hitchhiker  returned  to 
the  ways  of  the  cold,  cold  world.— 
District  Game  Protector  James  D. 
Moyle,  McVeytown. 
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Smart  Bird 

Lloyd  Riechard  of  Waynesboro  is 
very  interested  in  the  wildlife  around 
his  property.  Several  years  ago  he  de- 
signed a feeder  using  the  old  flour  bin 
from  an  old  kitchen  cabinet.  He  ar- 
ranged a wire  from  the  feeder  to  the 
inside  of  his  kitchen,  so  that  he  could 
pull  the  wire  and  release  a given 
amount  of  feed  which  fell  to  the 
ground.  He  feeds  a mixture  of  cracked 
corn,  whole  corn,  and  wheat.  He  feeds 
quite  a few  ring-necked  pheasants, 
quail  and  assorted  other  birds. 

The  first  year  he  operated  this 
feeder  the  pheasants  learned  to  come 
when  they  heard  the  device  operate. 
The  second  year  one  ring-necked 
pheasant  learned  to  jump  on  the  wire 
and  operate  the  mechanism  with  its 
weight.  — Law  Enforcement  Assistant 
Edward  W.  Campbell,  Ligonier. 

Young  People  Interested 

Recently  I participated  in  a “Career 
Day”  program  which  was  held  at  West 
Hazleton  High  School  under  the  di- 
rection of  Principal  Francis  Antonelli. 
Representatives  from  the  FBI,  State 
Police,  various  business  and  technical 
fields  and  other  occupations  also  par- 
ticipated. It  was  a pleasure  to  observe 
the  keen  interest  and  general  under- 
standing shown  by  the  students  in  the 
necessity  for  conservation  of  our  wild- 
life and  natural  resources.— CIA  Ste- 
phen A.  Kish,  Avoca. 


Domestic  Grouse 

PIKE  COUNTY- Chris  Curtis,  liv- 
ing along  the  Delaware  River  in  West- 
fall  Township,  reports  a ruffed  grouse 
which  has  roosted  most  of  the  winter 
on  top  of  his  house  next  to  the  chim- 
ney and  also  used  the  top  of  the 
house  as  a drumming  log.  When  on 
the  ground  he  will  come  at  anyone 
and  pick  at  his  feet.  He  also  likes 
to  run  after  cars  leaving  the  Curtis 
home  and  will  follow  after  them  for  a 
short  distance.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Daniel  S.  McPeek,  Matamoras. 

Doubleheader 

BUTLER  AND  LAWRENCE 
COUNTIES  —On  Saturday  evening, 
April  30,  1966,  I received  a telephone 
call  that  two  deer  were  killed  on  High- 
way 108  within  several  miles  of  Slip- 
pery Rock.  Both  deer  were  bucks  lying 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  highway; 
the  deer  were  killed  by  vehicles  trav- 
eling in  opposite  directions.  — Land 
Manager  W.  E.  Portzline,  Slippery 
Rock. 

More  Doves 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-A  good 
mourning  dove  population  has  been 
noted  in  my  district.  Each  sighting 
being  a pair  of  birds,  I feel  a good 
breeding  and  nesting  period  will  pro- 
vide a fine  “crop”  of  doves  for  the  fall 
season.  Numerous  grouse  have  also 
been  seen  and  the  same  favorable  con- 
ditions will  give  the  same  results  as  far 
as  a good  population  for  next  sea- 
son.—District  Game  Protector  Jack  R. 
Furlong,  Ramey. 

Food  Plots  Look  Good 

JEFFERSON  AND  CLARION 
COUNTIES  — Recent  rains  have  de- 
layed some  of  our  food  plot  work; 
however,  it  has  been  one  of  the  best 
years  to  get  our  seedlings  planted. 
Food  plots  are  in  good  condition  and 
being  utilized  by  all  birds  and  ani- 
mals. — Land  Manager  Edward  R. 
Richards,  Brookville. 
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CONSERVATION 
i NEWS 

PENNSYLVANIA  AGAIN  LEADS  NATION 
IN  SALE  OF  HUNTING  LICENSES 


Pennsylvania  again  led  the  nation 
both  in  the  sale  of  resident  hunting 
licenses  and  in  total  income  from  the 
sale  of  hunting  licenses  in  1965,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Last  year  there  were  917,824  paid 
hunting  license  holders  in  the  state,  an 
increase  of  55,221  over  the  previous 
year.  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission’s total  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  licenses,  tags  and  permits  was  $5,- 
994,450.50,  an  increase  of  $539,964.60 
over  1964. 

Out-of-state  hunters  also  demon- 
strated that  Pennsylvania  is  a favorite 
destination  when  crossing  state  bor- 
ders to  hunt.  Last  year  there  were 
52,546  nonresident  hunting  licenses, 
tags  and  permits  sold  to  out-of-state 
hunters.  This  figure  placed  the  state 
among  the  nation’s  leaders  in  attract- 
ing nonresident  hunters. 

The  Federal  report  showed  that 
Michigan  had  893,809  paid  hunting 
license  holders  last  year  to  rank  sec- 
ond in  the  nation,  while  New  York 
was  third  with  726,561  and  California 
was  fourth  with  685,157. 

Pennsylvania’s  lead  over  Michigan 
in  resident  licenses  sold  was  20,000  in 
1964  and  24,000  in  1965.  The  Keystone 
State’s  lead  over  New  York  increased 
from  140,000  in  1964  to  191,000  in 
1965. 

According  to  the  Federal  report, 
14,330,549  hunting  licenses  were  sold 
in  the  nation  last  year.  The  total  cost 
to  hunters  was  $75,172,809.47. 

Game  Commission  Executive  Direc- 
tor Glenn  L.  Bowers  said,  “It’s  no  sur- 
prise that  we  lead  the  nation;  our 
hunting  is  unmatched  in  America.” 


PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 

GAME  LIKE  THIS  in  the  woods  is  one 
reason  why  Pennsylvania  leads  the  nation 
in  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses.  And  is  it 
any  wonder  that  so  many  nonresidents 
head  for  our  state  to  hunt? 


Changing  Your  Address? 
Don't  Forget  GAME  NEWS 

The  Post  Office  will  not  forward 
copies  unless  you  pay  extra  postage 
and  we  cannot  replace  lost  copies.  SO 
PLEASE  ...  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  first  issue  to  go  to  the  new  address, 
send  us  your  name,  new  address  includ- 
ing Zip  Code,  and  your  old  address.  Mail 
to  GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120. 
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The  Tyrone  Sportsmen’s  Association 


CLUBHOUSE  AND  3-ACRE  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  DAM  are  just  two  facilities  of 
Tyrone  Sportsmen's  Association.  Clubhouse  includes  small  rifle,  pistol  and  archery 
ranges,  while  dam  is  "home"  for  bass  and  biuegills. 


No.  1 in  a Series 


lf 249  Tyrone  Sportsmen 


THE  Tyrone  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion, permanently  located  four 
miles  north  of  Tyrone,  Blair  County, 
just  off  Route  220,  boasts  a current 
membership  of  1,249,  and  now  owns 
338  acres  of  land. 

The  group,  reorganized  in  1952, 
built  its  first  clubhouse  in  1955,  and 
constructed  an  addition  in  1961.  Their 
shooting  facilities  include  indoor  small 
rifle,  pistol  and  archery  ranges  up  to 
90  feet;  outdoor  ranges  of  50  feet  for 
pistol  and  small  bore;  high  power 
rifle  ranges  of  50  through  200  yards; 
and  running  deer,  disappearing  bear, 
trapshooting  and  shotgun  ranges. 

Construction  of  a three-acre  lake 
for  stocking  with  bass  and  biuegills 
was  completed  last  November.  During 
the  past  ten  years,  since  becoming 
members  of  American  Tree  Farm,  the 


association  planted  over  10,000  pines 
and  spruce,  as  well  as  numerous  fruit 
and  nut  bearing  trees. 

Members  also  have  stocked  rabbits 
and  game  birds,  as  well  as  fish;  built 
fish  dams  and  retaining  walls  in 
streams;  and  cut  pulpwood,  logs  and 
Christmas  trees  to  improve  hunting 
and  timberlands. 

Ample  parking  is  available  in  the 
black-topped  100-  x 300-foot  lot.  Ban- 
quet facilities  can  provide  for  175 
guests. 

Other  groups  using  the  associa- 
tion’s buildings  and  facilities  include 
Grange,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  4-H 
groups,  church  groups,  Sons  of  Legion, 
bowling  leagues  and  Little  Leagues. 

GAME  NEWS  salutes  this  fine 
sportsmen’s  organization  for  an  out- 
standing conservation  program. 
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Field  Trial  at  Allenwood 


BIRD  dogs  were  on  display  at  the 
first  staging  of  the  Allenwood 
Shooting  Dog  Classic  held  over  the 
weekend  of  April  15-16,  1966. 

The  contest  was  held  on  the  old 

I Allenwood  Arsenal  Grounds,  currently 
the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

A field  of  38  bird  dogs  competed  for 
the  three  awards  and  divided  $500 
prize  money. 

Three  pointers  were  named  as  the 
select  winners  by  Judges  Louis  Farmer 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Dick  Mullin  of 
Enola,  Pa. 

First  place  and  one-half  of  the 
purse  went  to  Music  Man,  a three- 
! year-old  pointer  dog  owned  and 
handled  by  Dr.  Alvin  Nitchman  of 
Cranbury,  N.  J. 

Second  honors  went  to  Paledel’s 
Smoke  Screen,  a pointer  female,  three 
years  old,  owned  by  Dobbin  Lansford 
of  Woodcliff  Lakes,  N.  J.,  and  handled 
by  professional  trainer  Edward  Mou- 
gin  of  Maryland. 

Third  award  went  to  Trachaven 


Nellie,  also  a pointer  female,  five  years 
old,  who  is  owned  by  Nevin  Cline, 
Hanover,  Pa.,  and  handled  by  Gerald 
Tracy  of  Brodbecks,  Pa. 

Enthusiasm  ran  high  over  the  as- 
sets of  this  area  for  bird  dog  field 
trials  among  the  many  owners  and 
field  trial  patrons  who  were  in  at- 
tendance. The  event  was  favored  with 
two  days  of  grand  weather. 

Area  people  active  in  the  planning 
of  the  competition  were  Bill  Shutt  of 
Elysburg,  Pa.;  John  Asfeld  of  Bem- 
ville,  Pa.;  Jerome  Dennen  of  Ex- 
change, Pa.;  Dan  Diehl  of  Danville, 
Pa.;  and  Joe  Cannon  of  Lavelle,  Pa. 
James  Youtz,  of  Sunbury,  Pa.,  who  has 
been  closely  identified  with  this  type 
of  sport  in  the  role  of  professional 
trainer  and  handler  for  many  years, 
played  a key  role  in  the  expedition  of 
the  highly-successful  two-day  event. 

The  contest  was  under  the  personal 
supervision  and  direction  of  Ray 
Morningstar,  Regional  Director  of  the 
Northcentral  Division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission. 


TOM'S  BUCK  SOUVENIR,  owned  by  Game  Commissioner  Jay  Waggoner,  of  Graham, 
N.  C.,  is  rigid  after  finding  bird  during  Allenwood  Shooting  Dog  Classic.  The  pro- 
fessional handler  is  Edward  Mougin,  of  Gaithersburg,  Md. 

PGC  Photo  by  Keith  Hinman 
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PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

HUNTER  M.  J.  Johnson,  left,  shows  his  winning  white-tailed  deer  antlers  to  Game 
Commission  Southwest  Division  Supervisor  G.  L.  Norris  at  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club  Awards  Dinner  in  Pittsburgh.  The  rack  also  earned  the  Sagamore  Hill  Award 
of  the  records-keeping  club,  awarded  only  occasionally  for  outstanding  trophies  worthy 
of  great  distinction.  Deer  was  taken  in  Peoria  County,  Illinois,  last  year. 


Photo  by  Harry  Dettz 

BEAR  STARTS  TO  ENTER  LIVE  TRAP  placed  behind  restaurant  at  Weigh  Scales, 
Northumberland  County,  by  District  Game  Protector  Clyde  Laubach.  Bear  raided 
garbage  cans  in  Shamokin  area  for  a week  before  being  trapped.  Several  hundred 
spectators  turned  out  during  the  trapping  effort.  Bear  was  taken  to  State  Game 
Lands  No.  13  on  the  Sullivan-Columbia  County  line. 
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» PGC  Photos  by  Ralph  Cady 

tifURKEYS  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  HUNTERS  are  released  in  the  South  Mountain 
t area  in  southern  Cumberland  County.  The  spring  stocking  was  part  of  the  Game 
il  Commission's  continuing  program  to  provide  excellent  turkey  hunting  in  the  south- 
y central  part  of  the  state,  the  natural  home  of  the  bird. 


5 THIS  TURKEY  APPARENTLY  strangled 
>J  itself  on  G.  L.  No.  75  in  Lycoming  Co. 
ie  Photo  of  incident  was  taken  by  Ira  E. 
Kreider,  Ephrata. 
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State  Group  Honors 
Game  Commissioner 

Brig.  Gen.  Nicholas  Biddle,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, has  been  honored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association  for  his  service 
to  wildlife  management  in  the  state. 

General  Biddle  was  presented  the 
Association’s  Gold  Medal  Award  at 
the  group’s  dinner  marking  the  84th 
anniversary  of  the  organization. 

The  highly  coveted  award  was  pre- 
sented by  Frederick  H.  Starling,  III, 
president  of  the  association,  to  Gen- 
eral Biddle  for  his  distinguished  lead- 
ership and  continuous  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Game  Commission  and 
in  recognition  and  appreciation  of  his 
dedicated  service  to  management  of 
the  wildlife  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Gen.  Biddle’s  service  with  the 
Commission  began  in  1935.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  board  in  1935 
and  again  in  1955. 
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HUNTER  SAFI 
EDUCATION 


Huntingdon  Daily  News  Photo 

DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTORS  Richard  Furry  and  Gerard  Wendt 
demonstrate  the  safe  handling  of  firearms  to  students  Ed  Corbin  and 
Debbie  Culbertson  during  a training  session  at  Huntingdon  Area  High 
School.  Norman  J.  Smith,  high  school  principal,  left,  observes  the 
instruction  by  Game  Commission  officers. 


2,500  Students  Given  Safe  Gun  Handling  Training 


Huntingdon  County  should  be  a 
safer  place  to  hunt  this  year.  The 
entire  student  body  at  Huntingdon 
Senior  High  School  received  instruc- 
tion in  safe  gun  handling  recently. 
The  course  was  presented  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in 
cooperation  with  school  authorities. 

Approximataely  2,500  students  com- 
pleted firearms  and  hunter  safety  ed- 


ucation as  a part  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum at  Huntingdon  Senior  High 
School,  Southern  Huntingdon  County 
High  School  and  Captain  Jack  Senior 
High. 

A select  group  of  Game  Protectors 
from  Huntingdon  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties assisted  Game  Protector  Richard 
Furry  in  presenting  the  courses  which 
were  primarily  aimed  at  reducing 
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Hinting  accidents  in  the  field  and  gun 
accidents  in  the  home.  Other  informa- 
:ion  contributed  to  the  making  of  a 
sportsman  and  safe  hunter,  knowledge 
)f  and  respect  for  the  Game  Laws, 
ind  the  promotion  of  good  hunting 
manners. 

Each  student  received  four  hours  of 
instruction  which  included  lectures 
and  practical  demonstrations  and  an 
assembly  program  in  which  appropri- 
ate movies  and  slides  were  shown.  A 
hunter  safety  test  of  50  questions  was 
given  to  note  the  change  of  attitude 
in  handling  firearms  safely.  All  stu- 
dents successfully  completing  the 
course  received  a certificate  of  com- 
petency as  a safe  gun  handler. 

A firearm  is  likely  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  home  in  Huntingdon 
County.  This  alone  demands  that  each 
person,  especially  a youngster,  has  a 
basic  understanding  of  firearms  not 


only  for  his  own  safety  but  also  for 
the  safety  of  others. 

Based  on  the  conviction  that  the 
educational  approach  is  the  most  effec- 
tive method  of  reducing  accidents,  the 
Game  Commission  is  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  school  authorities. 

Special  thanks  is  extended  to  Nor- 
man J.  Smith,  Principal,  Huntingdon 
Senior  High  School;  John  Yetter,  Prin- 
cipal, Southern  Huntingdon  County 
High  School;  and  Fred  N.  Radle,  Prin- 
cipal, Captain  Jack  Senior  High 
School,  together  with  members  of 
their  respective  physical  education 
staffs. 

Game  Protectors  participating  in 
the  program  included  Paul  Miller, 
Blair  County;  Gerard  Wendt  and 
Thomas  Barney,  Huntingdon  County; 
Sam  Lockerman  and  Charles  Wil- 
liams, Bedford  County. 
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Bargain  “Golden  Passport” 

A new  $7  “Golden  Passport”  which  permits  entrance  to  and  use  of  Federal 
recreation  areas  is  being  issued  this  year  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior. 

The  wallet-size  card  will  admit  the  purchaser  and  all  those  accompanying 
him  in  a private  vehicle  into  approximately  7,000  Federal  recreation  areas,  and 
for  as  many  times  as  the  purchaser  wishes  during  a one-year  period.  Federal 
areas  include  those  administered  by  the  Forest  Service,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
TVA,  National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Since  other  permits  available  and  required  to  enter  certain  areas  can  cost 
up  to  $6  for  a single  area,  covering  not  more  than  a 30-day  period,  the 
“Golden  Passport”  is  a real  bargain. 

Forty  percent  of  the  fee  goes  to  buy  additional  Federal  recreation  areas; 
the  other  sixty  percent  goes  to  the  states  and  through  them  to  towns  and 
counties  to  buy  recreation  areas. 

“Golden  Passports”  are  available  from  Corps  of  Engineers,  Forest  Service, 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  TVA,  most  Department 
of  Interior  agencies,  American  Automobile  Asssociation  offices,  and  by  mail 
from  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  Washington,  D.  C. 


‘Deadly 

According  to  a Federal  survey,  more  people  die  of  insect  (mostly  bee) 
stings  than  from  poisonous  snake  bites. 
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DEPUTY  GAME  PROTECTOR  Melvin  Yost  checks  roster  of  our  gang.  Bow  hunters 
are  under  same  laws  as  gun  hunters,  and  rosters  are  necessary  for  five  or  more 
persons  hunting  together. 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author 


NOW  that  bow  hunting  has  again 
started  an  upward  trend  after 
slacking  off  from  the  first  flurry  of 
activity,  it  is  time  to  take  a sober  look 
at  the  law  and  Mr.  Archer.  Before 
taking  one  step  farther,  we  want  it 
firmly  established  that  the  law  and 
the  average  hunting  archer  are  the 
best  of  friends.  But,  there  are  some 
problems  with  the  below-average  bow 
hunters. 

To  avoid  confusion,  particularly 
among  those  who  are  not  completely 
familiar  with  this  bow  and  arrow  busi- 
ness, it  should  be  established  that  a 
bow  hunter  is  also  an  archer.  An 
archer  is  not  necessarily  a bow  hunter. 
There  are  many  today  who  shoot  the 
bow  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  com- 
petitive shooting  and  have  absolutely 
no  interest  in  hunting.  If  you  would 


like  to  carry  this  state  of  confusion 
one  step  farther,  there  is  another  term 
which  is  applied  to  anyone  who  loves, 
studies  and  practices  archery  in  any 
of  its  forms.  The  term  is  toxophilite. 

With  77,485  licensed  archers  during 
the  1965  special  bow  hunting  season, 
there  are  certain  to  be  some  unin- 
formed, misguided  and  downright 
criminal  types  present  in  such  an 
army.  No  longer  is  bow  hunting  by 
choice  restricted  to  a comparative  few. 
The  evils  which  have  plagued  gun 
hunting  for  years  are  certain  to  be 
found  in  this  ancient  sport  with  the 
new  accent  as  more  and  more  par- 
ticipate. 

And,  it  is  time  that  the  archers 
themselves  as  well  as  the  general  pub- 
lic recognize  this  fact.  Those  who 
hunted  with  the  bow  before  the  ad- 
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vent  of  a regulated  archery  season 
were  dedicated  individuals  who  sim- 
ply wanted  it  that  way.  For  the  most 
part,  they  were  ignored,  smiled  at  or 
poked  fun  at,  and  no  one  ever  con- 
sidered them  serious  contenders  for 
big  game.  Today,  the  picture  is 
changed  substantially.  Bow  hunters 
today  are  composed  of  the  same  dedi- 
cated and  growing  group,  new  en- 
thusiasts and  the  occasional  renegade 
who  sees  in  bow  hunting  a chance  to 
break  the  same  laws  which  he  has 
habitually  ignored. 

This  last  character  will  continue  to 
cause  more  laws  to  be  written,  cast 
discredit  upon  the  innocent  and  keep 
defenders  of  the  law  busy  as  he  has 
and  does  in  every  walk  of  life.  The 
great  danger  is  in  the  fact  that  his 
depredations  are  grist  for  the  mills  of 
intolerance,  ignorance  and  suspicion. 
And,  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
he  will  find  adherents  in  his  way  of 
life  to  further  complicate  the  picture. 

The  average  bow  hunter  today  is 
basically  a fine  person  with  enough 
adventure  in  his  spirit  to  accept  the 
challenge  that  bow  hunting  presents. 
He  is  willing  to  pay  as  much  as  the 
price  of  a rifle  for  the  privilege  of 
pursuing  game  with  equipment  that 
puts  him  on  an  as  nearly  equal  com- 
petitive level  as  is  possible  between 
man  and  animal. 

Lawbreakers  Are  Created 

Yet,  to  paraphrase  an  old  cliche, 
lawbreakers  are  created,  they  are 
not  born.  Those  who  run  afoul  of 
the  law  are  not  always  the  habitual 
criminals.  They  are  sometimes  nice 
guys  who  simply  slip  into  temptation 
or  become  careless  during  an  un- 
guarded moment. 

Whether  or  not  he  gets  away  with 
it  is  not  so  important  as  what  it  does 
to  the  individual.  If  his  act  is  deliber- 
ate, he  has  taken  the  first  step  toward 
removing  himself  from  the  rank  of 
sportsmen.  Any  sport  has  its  rules, 
and  he  who  deliberately  breaks  them 
has  no  place  in  the  game.  If  the 


offense  is  unintentional,  the  bruise  to 
his  conscience  is  sufficient  penalty, 
even  if  he  is  not  observed  but  is  con- 
scious of  his  error.  Should  one  of  the 
guardians  of  our  Game  Laws  happen 
to  look  in  on  the  happening,  the  pen- 
alty is  sometimes  a bit  more  realistic. 

Shooting  After  Hours 

The  one  violation  of  which  bow 
hunters  are  most  often  guilty  is  that 
of  shooting  at  deer  after  hours.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  early  part 
of  the  special  archery  season  when 
the  closing  hour  is  6:30  p.m.,  D.S.T., 
and  considerable  daylight  remains. 
Later  in  the  season,  darkness  sets  in 
earlier  and  archers  are  less  apt  to  be 
tempted  or  to  make  a mistake.  The 
only  cure  for  this  is  to  make  certain 
you  have  your  watch  along  and  quit 
when  the  time  arrives.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  law  which  requires  that  you 
take  your  bow  down  since  it  is  per- 
missible to  shoot  nongame  species 
after  6:30.  However,  you  certainly  will 
not  be  questioned  nor  tempted  if  you 
do  unbrace  your  bow  when  you  leave 
your  stand. 

To  a lesser  extent,  there  have  been 
those  who  are  tempted  to  shoot  from 
a vehicle  along  the  highway.  It  is  no 
secret  that  deer  will  stand  for  a car  or 
a truck  when  they  might  bolt  at  the 
appearance  of  a single  person  walk- 
ing along  the  road.  It  is  neither  sport- 
ing nor  lawful  to  take  advantage  of 
this  fact. 

Occasionally,  groups  of  bow  hunters 
are  apt  to  forget  that  they  are  under 
the  same  regulations  which  affect  gun 
hunters  when  participating  in  an  or- 
ganized hunt.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
a roster  if  five  or  more  persons  hunt 
together.  This  roster  must  be  in 
duplicate,  with  one  copy  posted  at 
headquarters  and  the  other  carried 
by  the  leader  of  the  party.  During  the 
archery  season,  headquarters  is  fre- 
quently the  automobile  of  the  captain. 
If  so,  a copy  of  the  roster  should  be 
placed  either  under  the  windshield 
wiper  or  against  the  window  where  it 
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can  be  read  if  the  car  is  locked.  No 
more  than  25  persons  can  hunt  to- 
gether. 

One  necessary  law  can  be  costly 
to  the  uninformed.  This  is  the  one 
which  prohibits  casting  a spotlight, 
headlight  or  any  other  artificial  light 
upon  big  game  while  in  possession 
or  under  control  of  any  implement 
whereby  any  big  game  animal  may  be 
killed,  “even  though  such  animal  may 
not  be  shot  at,  injured  or  killed.”  It  is 
as  natural  as  rain  for  a carload  of 
bow  hunters  to  throw  a light  on  deer 
while  traveling  to  and  from  their 
hunting.  If  there  are  bows  and  arrows 


WHEN  SHOOTING  AT  FISH,  be  sure  it 
is  not  one  of  the  protected  species.  A fish- 
ing license  is  required  to  take  carp,  gar, 
suckers  and  eels. 

in  the  car,  they’re  committing  an  il- 
legal act  whatever  their  intentions 
might  be.  This  law  was  not  designed 
to  inhibit  or  harass  hunters;  it  is  one 
of  the  few  aids  the  Game  Protector 
has  in  rounding  up  jacklighters. 

There  are  a vicious  few  who  use 
the  bow  to  jacklight  deer.  This  is  not 
only  illegal,  it  is  absolutely  stupid.  A 
deer  seldom  drops  in  much  under  100 


yards  when  shot  with  an  arrow,  and  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  it  in 
broad  daylight.  To  shoot  a deer  at 
night  with  the  bow  is  a completely 
wanton  act  since  chances  of  recovery 
are  extremely  slim. 

My  opinion  has  been  asked  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  special 
laws  to  govern  the  conduct  of  archers 
who  hunt  for  game  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  Generally  speaking,  my 
answer  is  an  unqualified  “No.”  There 
is  nothing  about  archery  per  se  which 
makes  it  any  different  from  gun  hunt- 
ing relative  to  the  conduct  of  hunters 
themselves.  Nor,  is  there  any  need 
for  further  regulations  governing  the 
use  of  bow  hunting  equipment.  Any 
additional  laws  along  these  lines 
would  only  provide  harassment  and 
inconvenience  to  bow  hunters  incon- 
sistent with  the  pursuit  of  their  sport. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  further  experi- 
ence may  not  indicate  a need  for  ad- 
ditional rules  in  some  areas,  but  the 
15  years  of  bow  hunting  in  the  Com- 
monwealth have  shown  that  archers 
can  operate  well  within  the  present 
legal  structure. 

Combined  Season 

With  gun  hunters  and  archers  now 
sharing  two  weeks  in  October  during 
the  early  season  for  squirrels  and 
grouse,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
you  cannot  combine  gun  and  bow 
hunting  for  deer.  This  one  can  be  a bit 
sticky  for  the  fellow  who  would  like 
to  carry  his  bow  on  the  off-chance  of 
getting  a shot  at  a deer  when  squirrel 
hunting  with  a gun.  To  avoid  any 
conflict  and  to  keep  yourself  above 
suspicion,  it  is  recommended  here  that 
you  carry  one  or  the  other.  Since 
there  is  no  restriction  on  the  type  of 
arrow,  it  could  be  interpreted  that 
you  are  hunting  deer  even  though  you 
are  carrying  target  arrows.  It  is  al- 
ways well  to  keep  in  mind  that  Game 
Protectors  cannot  be  expected  to  in- 
terpret your  real  intent  if  you  are 
found  in  an  illegal  situation.  It  is 
specifically  against  the  law  to  carry  a 
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firearm  while  hunting  for  deer  with 
the  bow  although  there  is  no  regula- 
tion against  carrying  a bow  when  you 
are  hunting  with  a firearm  during  the 
regular  deer  season. 

Although  fish  shooting  with  the 
bow  comes  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
Fish  Commission,  it  is  well  for  archers 
to  be  aware  of  the  regulations.  A 
fishing  license  is  required,  and  the 
only  legal  targets  are  carp,  gar,  suck- 
ers and  eels. 

Average  Archer  Is  OK 

From  conversations  with  many 
Game  Protectors,  I have  become  con- 
vinced that  the  conduct  of  the  average 
archer  sets  him  rather  high  in  the 
ranks  of  all  sportsmen.  In  general,  he 
provides  few  problems  for  the  guard- 
ians of  the  law.  And,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  those  who  do  foul  up  are  most 
frequently  those  who  are  not  associ- 
ated with  organized  archery.  This  is 
also  a true  generalization  in  both 
hunting  and  fishing  of  all  kinds.  Those 
who  are  willing  to  give  their  time  and 
money  to  support  their  sport  are  less 
apt  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
others  who  are  doing  the  same. 

If  there  is  no  organization  near  you, 
then  there  is  a ready  challenge  to  get 
together  with  others  of  a like  mind 
and  form  a club  which  can  support 
and  promote  your  sport. 

Because  a bow  and  an  arrow  do  not 
make  a sportsman  or  a lawbreaker, 
landowners  and  others  should  recog- 
nize this  fact.  Those  who  do  oppose 
bow  hunting,  but  are  not  adverse  to 
other  types  of  hunting,  should  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  the  facts.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  they  depend  in 
any  way  upon  hunters  for  revenue. 

Bow  hunters  are  willing  to  spend 
as  much  or  more  money  than  the  aver- 
age sportsman  for  their  sport.  Those 
who  drive  them  away  are  cheating 
themselves  out  of  the  company  of 
some  fine  fellows  and  income  in  the 
off-seasons.  Fortunately,  in  many 
areas,  particularly  heavily  farmed 
areas,  landowners  welcome  the  bow 
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hunter.  They  recognize  the  fact  that 
these  characters  in  camouflage  suits 
are  a pretty  good  bunch  in  general. 
And,  just  as  important,  they  should 
recognize  that  the  sport  of  hunting 
deer  with  the  bow  is  little  different 
than  gun  hunting  in  its  implications— 
both  good  and  bad. 

Those  who  hunt  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  face  an  increasing  responsibility 
to  police  their  own  sport.  They  can 
start  out  with  a pledge  to  protect  and 
uphold  the  law  and  to  set  a good  ex- 


IT IS  ILLEGAL  to  carry  a firearm  when 
hunting  deer  with  a bow.  If  you  are  hunt- 
ing small  game,  stick  to  one  arm  or  the 
other  to  avoid  misunderstanding. 

ample  always.  They  must  recognize 
that  the  inconvenience  of  being 
checked  or  questioned  by  a Game 
Protector  is  the  best  evidence  possible 
that  the  state  is  interested  in  protect- 
ing the  sport.  They  themselves  pay 
for  the  service,  and  they  should  be 
glad  to  see  that  they  are  getting  it. 

Big  game  hunting  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  is  one  of  the  most  satisfying, 
challenging  and  enjoyable  ways  to  ap- 
proach the  sport.  Let’s  all  help  to 
keep  it  that  way. 
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The  Fearsome  Swift 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 
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USING  THE  SWIFT,  Helen  cut  down  the  chuck  with  one  well-placed 
shot.  The  .220  caught  him  in  the  rib  cage,  stopping  him  cold.  Dis- 
tance was  about  300  yards. 
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AS  I slowly  lowered  the  binoculars, 
I wasn’t  sure  that  my  eyes  weren’t 
deceiving  me.  It  was  one  of  the  big- 
gest groundhogs  I had  ever  seen.  In 
fact,  it  looked  more  like  a young  bear. 
“Reckon  he  knows  it’s  Sunday,” 


whispered  my  genial  host  as  he  sat  it 
down  beside  me.  “I’ve  never  seen  him  Of 
stay  out  this  long.”  fl 

“Has  he  ever  been  shot  at?”  I asked  j] 
my  aged  companion.  j, 

“I  think  that  every  time  he  comes 8 J8 


out,  someone  is  waiting  to  blast  him.” 
Removing  his  battered  hat,  he  said, 
“I  can’t  figure  out  why  someone  hasn’t 
connected  with  him.” 

“Well,”  I replied,  “It’s  at  least  three 
hundred  yards  across  the  valley  to  that 
chuck,  and,  since  the  hill  is  so  steep, 
it’s  difficult  to  put  the  bullet  where 
you  want  it.” 

“Suppose  you’re  right  with  those 
calculations,”  he  answered.  “Golly 
knows  I’ve  seen  enough  fellas  miss 
him.” 

Somewhat  boastfully  I quipped, 
“Tomorrow  night  my  wife  and  I will 
be  here,  and,  if  he  so  much  as  sticks 
his  head  an  inch  out  of  that  hole,  he 
will  be  in  the  pot.” 

Bidding  this  fine  old  gentleman 
farmer  goodbye,  I got  into  my  station 
wagon  and  left.  As  I drove  home,  my 
thoughts  returned  to  the  monstrous 
chuck.  Soon  I became  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  either  Helen  or  I would 
have  to  drop  him. 

Since  the  fall  winds  were  begin- 
ning, I thought  about  what  rifle  I 
would  use.  Facing  a long  shot  with 
possibly  windy  conditions,  I felt  the 
.222  Remington  would  be  stepping 
a little  out  of  its  class  in  a spot  like 
this.  We  had  been  using  a .25-06  Im- 
proved. This  was  a fine  old  wildcat 
that  could  really  reach  out.  After 
some  thought,  I decided  on  the  .25-06 
with  its  heavier  85-grain  bullet.  That’s 
what  I decided.  When  I got  home  I 
told  my  wife,  Helen,  that  she  could 
take  the  first  shot  with  the  .06.  With- 
out blinking  an  eye,  she  dryly  replied, 
“There  will  only  be  one  shot,  and  it 
will  be  out  of  my  .220  Swift.” 

There  was  real  excitement  in  the 
air  when  we  pulled  into  the  barnyard 
the  following  evening.  The  silver 
haired  owner  greeted  us  warmly,  and 
even  suggested  that  we  shoot  from  a 
small  grassy  spot  in  the  shadow  of  his 
bam.  We  thanked  him  for  his  thought- 
fulness. When  I pushed  the  shooting 
rod  into  the  soft  earth,  I found  that 
the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  was  directly 
beneath  an  electric  fence  wire.  I 


pointed  this  out  to  the  owner  and 
asked  if  the  fence  was  turned  on.  He 
assured  me  that  it  was,  but  that  he 
would  turn  it  off  when  he  returned 
to  the  barn.  After  several  practice 
sightings  at  the  hole,  Helen  said  there 
wasn’t  any  danger  from  the  fence.  The 
only  way  the  barrel  would  touch  the 
fence  would  be  if  the  chuck  went  up 
above  his  hole. 

We  waited  for  over  an  hour,  whis- 
pering about  everyday  happenings 
and  reminiscing  over  twenty  years  of 
chuck  hunting  together.  Suddenly  we 
saw  Mr.  Chuck  heading  for  the  woods 
above  his  hole.  Helen  lined  up  on  him 
immediately  but  forgot  to  set  the  trig- 


THESE ARE  THE  AUTHOR'S  favorites 
for  woodchuck  hunting.  Left  to  right  are 
.22  Hornet,  .222  Remington,  .220  Swift, 
and  .243  Winchester. 

ger.  After  doing  this,  she  again  found 
him  in  her  scope.  I was  worried  that 
the  chuck  would  scamper  into  the 
woods  or  get  into  some  high  grass 
along  the  edge  of  the  field.  With  the 
binoculars  glued  to  my  eyes,  I waited 
for  the  gun  to  go  off.  Two  or  three 
times  the  chuck  stopped  and  sat  up, 
and  I couldn’t  understand  why  Helen 
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didn’t  shoot.  As  the  chuck  worked 
farther  above  the  hole,  I became  im- 
patient, almost  yelling  out  loud  when 
the  chuck  bolted  upright  and  stared 
directly  at  us.  The  rifle  roared;  Helen 
screamed;  and  the  chuck  took  off  for 
his  hole.  Dropping  the  binoculars,  I 
spun  around  and  looked  at  Helen  who 
was  staring  in  anguish  at  the  electric 
fence.  Just  as  she  pulled  the  trigger, 
the  barrel  had  touched  the  wire. 
Where  the  bullet  went  no  one  knows. 
Without  saying  a word,  we  both  rolled 
flat  on  our  backs,  convulsed  with 
laughter. 

Two  nights  later,  with  the  fence  off, 
Helen  cut  the  chuck  down  with  one 
well  placed  shot.  The  Swift  caught 
him  in  the  rib  cage,  stopping  him 
cold.  Helen’s  only  comment : “The  rifle 
that  fed  a wagon  train.” 

Since  then,  I smile  when  someone 
declares  that  the  Swift  is  an  anti- 
quated relic  of  bygone  years.  My 
reply:  “Name  me  a better  all  around 
chuck  rifle.”  Now  I’m  not  going  to  get 
up  on  some  stump  and  yell  to  the 
world  that  the  Swift  is  the  only  real 
chuck  rifle.  Some  fellow  with  a mag- 
num can  probably  blow  the  stump  out 
from  under  me.  My  argument  is  that 
the  Swift  is  far  from  being  dead.  Its 
cartridge  might  not  look  as  impres- 
sive as  some  of  the  new  products  on 

TWO  GOOD  GUNS  FOR  WOODCHUCK 
hunting  are  the  Model  54  .22  Hornet,  top, 
and  the  Winchester  Model  70  Varminter 
.243. 


the  market,  but  its  accurate,  effective 
killing  range  remains  as  great  if  not 
greater  than  any  other  .222  to  .225 
caliber. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  Swift  to 
compare  it  to  larger  calibers.  Their 
bigger  cases  and  heavier  bullets  do 
give  them  some  advantages  over  the 
smaller  bores.  Yet,  with  all  the  assets 
that  these  bigger  boys  have,  you  rarely 
have  to  make  excuses  for  the  Swift. 

The  Swift,  like  all  champions,  has 
some  peculiar  traits.  Being  powerful, 
its  noise  is  rather  disturbing.  I recall 
hunting  some  years  ago  on  a very 
large  turkey  farm.  To  eliminate  some 
of  the  barnyard  chucks,  the  owner 
asked  me  to  hunt  right  beside  his 
largest  turkey  barn.  Every  time  the 
Swift  cracked,  each  of  the  more  than 
4,000  turkeys  excitedly  asked  me  if  I 
had  scored.  Between  the  Swift  and 
the  turkeys,  it  took  three  days  for  me 
to  get  back  to  normal. 

Moderate  Loads  Better 
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A lot  of  loads  have  been  developed 
for  the  Swift,  but  down  through  the 
years  I have  stayed  with  39  grains  of 
4895  and  a good  spitzer  50-grain  bul- 
let. The  Swift  gives  its  maximum 
velocity  of  over  4,000  feet  per  second 
with  the  45-grain  ball.  With  this  tre- 
mendous speed  comes  barrel  pres- 
sures of  nearly  55,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  With  the  50-grain  bullet, 
the  velocity  drops  below  4,000  FPS 
and  pressures  fall  off  appreciably.  It 
was  first  believed  that  maximum  ve- 
locity had  to  be  held  to  obtain  ac- 
curacy. Handloaders  used  the  ex- 
tremely light  bullet  and  blazing  speed. 
At  pressures  over  50,000  pounds  the 
cases  stretched  and  thickened  at  the 
neck.  Without  trimming  and  reaming 
of  the  neck,  case  life  was  short.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  maxi- 
mum loads  shorten  barrel  life.  Since 
fine  accuracy  and  good  velocity  of 
3,500  FPS  can  be  had  with  the  50- 
and  55-grain  bullets,  there  is  no  need 
to  scorch  the  barrel  with  sizzling 
loads.  If  you  stay  below  maximum 
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loads,  you  will  get  longer  case  and 
barrel  life,  greater  accuracy,  and  you 
won’t  be  subjecting  the  action  to  ex- 
treme pressures. 

In  America,  the  Swift  was  manu- 
factured by  the  Winchester  Arms 
Company  in  only  two  models:  The 
Model  54  and  the  Model  70.  It  was  in- 
troduced to  the  shooting  world  in  1935 
in  the  Model  54. 

Due  to  its  ear-splitting,  defiant  re- 
port, and  its  tendency  to  devour  its 
own  cases,  it  was  immediately  branded 
as  a rifle  to  stay  away  from.  Not  un- 
derstanding its  complex  and  peculiar 
personality,  the  shooting  public  never 
gave  it  the  attention  it  deserved.  Even 
today,  one  of  America’s  finest  varmint 
rifles  is  being  overlooked. 

Although  I’m  “married”  to  the  Swift, 
I am  not  foolish  enough  to  disregard 
the  many  other  fine  rifles  that  are 
available.  Other  woodchuck  hunters 
have  excellent  results  with  other  cali- 
bers. 

Comeback  of  the  .22-250 

An  old-timer  of  the  Swift  era  that  is 
enjoying  a comeback  is  the  .22-250. 
This  rifle  was  called  the  “Varminter” 
and  remained  a true  wildcat  until  it 
was  mass  produced  in  1963  by  the 
Browning  Arms  Company.  Its  car- 
tridge originally  came  from  a .250- 
, 3000  Savage  case  necked  down  to  take 
the  .224  bullet.  Small  as  this  case  is, 
a variety  of  loads  can  be  turned  out. 
Everything  from  low  velocity  loads 
duplicating  the  Hornet  to  the  .220 
Swift  screamers  can  be  had  in  this 
superb  creation.  Despite  these  quali- 
ties, this  rifle  never  got  off  the  ground. 
Although  hundreds  of  gunsmiths  and 
benchrest  shooters  had  built  them, 
neither  the  rifle  nor  its  cartridge  was 
marketed  until  Browning  did  it.  I have 
never  understood  why  it  remained 
hidden  from  the  shooting  world  for 
so  many  years.  With  Remington  also 
offering  it  in  the  700  Model,  it  should 
become  a very  popular  cartridge 
among  varmint  hunters.  It  is  truly  a 
wonderful  caliber. 


ACCURACY  OF  .220  SWIFT  Is  shown  in 
these  two  groups.  The  100-yard  group  is 
in  a one-inch  circle;  the  200-yard  group 
is  in  a 1 %-inch  circle. 


When  thinking  of  precise,  highly 
efficient  varmint  outfits,  who  would 
dare  overlook  the  .222  Remington.  Of 
all  the  small  calibers,  probably  no 
other  created  such  wild  interest  as  the 
.222.  Brought  out  in  the  late  1940’s 
by  Remington,  it  seemed  to  fill  a void 
between  the  low  velocity  .22  Hornet 
and  the  powerful  .220  Swift.  Perhaps 
it  was  just  the  right  moment  to  bring 
out  a cartridge  like  this. 

For  the  first  time,  and  on  a mass 
produced  basis,  a rifle  was  offered  be- 
low $100  that  had  high  velocity,  tre- 
mendous impact,  and  unbelievable 
accuracy.  Since  the  case  was  an  en- 
tirely new  style,  it  was  impossible  to 
die-form  or  swage  another  case  into 
a .222.  However,  the  life  of  the  .222 
case  is  long.  I fired  one  case  27  times, 
and,  even  though  it  required  trimming 
several  times,  it  remained  in  good 
shape.  I would  say  that  the  average 
.222  case  with  some  care  and  trim- 
ming will  last  ten  to  fifteen  shots.  The 
powders  with  a moderate  burning  rate 
seem  to  be  the  best  for  this  case— 
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3031,  H380,  and  4895  offer  long  case 
life  and  superb  results.  As  in  the  Swift, 
I have  found  the  50-grain  bullet  to 
be  best. 

I do  not  see  the  need  for  just  long- 
range  magnums  for  woodchucks.  To 
me,  there  is  still  great  satisfaction  in 
the  precise  placement  of  shots  no 
longer  than  150  yards.  The  almost 
forgotten  Hornet  and  .218  Bee  still 
are  exciting  at  ranges  under  200  yards. 
The  low  level  of  noise  allows  you  to 
hunt  where  the  farmers  object  to  the 
dynamite  blasting  type  of  hi-powers. 
The  short  Winchester  Model  43,  now 
out  of  production,  in  either  of  these 
calibers,  is  unbeatable  when  teaching 
a youngster  to  hunt.  This  rifle  just 
couldn’t  seem  to  find  a place  in  the 
gun  lineup,  and  was  eventually 
dropped  by  Winchester.  With  its  24" 
barrel  and  clip-fed  action,  it  possessed 
many  of  the  features  that  today’s 
hunters  seek.  My  only  real  objection 
to  this  rifle  was  its  hard  working  bolt. 
These  rifles  are  floating  around  today 
at  bargain  prices. 

A .22-Caliber  Sport 

I like  to  think  of  chuck  hunting  in 
terms  of  a .22-caliber  sport.  I have 
shot  dozens  of  chucks  with  larger  cali- 
bers, but  the  chuck  and  the  .22-caliber 
seem  to  belong  together.  This  philos- 
ophy may  raise  the  blood  pressure  of 


thousands  of  6-mm.  and  .25-caliber 
hog  hunters,  but  I am  not  insinuating 
that  it  is  unfair  to  hunt  with  these 
larger  bores.  Personally,  I can’t  see  the 
.264  and  7-mm.  Magnums  for  small 
varmint  hunting.  Using  a .264  Magnum 
one  evening,  I fired  at  a chuck  about 
150  yards  away.  When  I discovered 
that  I had  knocked  the  young  chuck 
nearly  ten  feet  from  his  hole,  I lost 
interest  in  that  caliber  for  groundhog. 
Besides,  I left  more  of  the  chuck  scat- 
tered over  the  field  than  I carried  out. 
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All-Around  Rifles 

The  Winchester  .243  and  the  Rem- 
ington 6-mm.  are  not  nearly  so  power- 
ful but  do  have  fine  long-range  kill- 
ing abilities.  These  two,  which  are 
the  same  bore  size,  are  as  close  to 
being  the  all-around  rifle  as  any.  With 
75-grain  hollow  points  or  85-grain 
spitzers  they  are  fine  varmint  rifles. 
Toughen  up  the  bullet  by  going  to  100 
or  even  105  grains,  and  you  will  have 
an  adequate  deer  rifle.  There  is  a con- 
stant argument  as  to  which  gun  is 
better,  but  most  gun  enthusiasts  give 
the  nod  to  the  6-mm.  since  it  has  more 
case  capacity  and  a sharper  angle  on 
its  shoulder.  However,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  this  to  me  is  an  academic 
argument. 

Choose  the  caliber  you  think  is 
best;  for  me,  I’ll  use  the  Swift. 
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Use  of  Handguns  by  Deer  Hunters  Growing 

Use  of  handguns  by  deer  hunters  is  apparently  growing,  according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

During  the  1965  season,  89  deer  were  harvested  by  handguns,  according 
to  a Game  Commission  survey. 

The  rifle,  traditional  favorite  weapon  of  the  deer  hunter,  accounted  for 
94,397  deer  and  shotguns  were  used  to  bag  another  3,176  deer. 

Henry  McCauley,  Game  Commission  technician  who  made  the  survey, 
said  that  “eight  deer  were  taken  by  handguns  in  Centre  County,  seven  in 
Potter  County  and  six  in  Forest  County.” 

McCauley  pointed  out  that  the  survey  on  handgun  use  was  made  by  the 
use  of  new  automated  card  punching  and  recording  equipment,  which  is 
considerably  more  efficient  than  hand  sorting  techniques. 
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Tree  Farms:  Wood  and  Wildlife 


THIS  year  private  forest  industries 
in  each  state  are  commemorating 
the  Silver  Anniversary  of  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  conservation  programs 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
This  program.  Tree  Farming,  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  sportsmen  be- 
cause trees  and  wildlife  live  together 
and  to  wisely  manage  one  is  to  the 
direct  benefit  of  the  other. 

Tree  Farming  is  a voluntary  indus- 
try-sponsored program  of  growing 
trees  as  a crop  on  privately  owned 
tax-paying  land.  Since  its  inception  in 
1941,  Tree  Farming  has  grown  in  pop- 
ularity and  today  can  claim  more  than 
29,000  properties  totaling  in  excess  of 
66,000,000  acres  on  its  rolls.  Tree 
farms  vary  from  small  five-acre  wood- 
lots  to  huge  million-acre  industrial 
tracts.  According  to  the  American 
Forest  Products  Industries,  Inc.,  na- 
tional sponsor  of  the  program,  a recent 
survey  shows  that  nearly  54,000,000 
acres  of  industry-owned  forest  land  in 
the  U.  S.  are  open  to  hunting— 92.3 
percent  of  the  total  area  surveyed. 

A forest  is  not  static— in  time,  young 
trees  grow  tall  and  as  they  compete 
for  sunlight  the  forest  canopy  slowly 
closes.  Low  shrubs  and  intolerant  spe- 
cies of  tree  growth  are  shaded  out 
and  die.  When  this  happens  food  for 
wildlife  becomes  more  and  more 
scarce  and  game  species  move  on  to 
areas  of  more  abundant  food  supply. 

However,  when  a forest  harvesting 
operation  opens  the  canopy  once 
' again,  the  sun’s  rays  warm  the  rich 
moist  soil— trees  sprout  and  shrubs  be- 
gin to  grow.  Food  again  becomes 
abundant  and  the  wildlife  returns. 
Wildlife  specialists  tell  us  that  the 
game  population  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  food  supply  and  if  this 
population  growth  is  not  checked, 
many  species  of  wildlife  will  literally 
“eat  themselves  out  of  house  and 
i home.” 

With  these  facts  in  mind  it  be- 


American  Forest  Products  Photo 

WOODLAND  MANAGED  AS  A UNIT  of 
the  American  Tree  Farm  System  pro- 
vides data  on  rates  of  growth  of  varying 
species  under  varying  conditions. 

comes  obvious  why  many  woodland 
managers  regard  the  deer  hunter  as 
an  indispensable  aid  to  forest  manage- 
ment, and  why  Tree  Farming  means 
two  things  of  prime  interest  to  sports- 
men. First,  it  assures  high  levels  of 
production  of  both  wood  and  wildlife 
and  second,  it  is  the  best  prospect 
known  to  provide  sustained  yields  of 
both  resources. 

The  American  Tree  Farm  System 
has  the  respect,  admiration  and  support 
of  all  those  familiar  with  its  operation. 
The  magic  term  “Tree  Farm,”  now 
recognized  and  defined  in  Webster’s 
Dictionary,  continues  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  thousands  of  forest  land- 
owners,  both  large  and  small. 

With  the  Tree  Farm  Program  as  an 
ever  sturdier  base  on  which  to  grow, 
the  forest  industries  are  looking  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  meeting  the 
nation’s  growing  needs  for  wood  in  the 
years  ahead.  Tree  Farming  assures  not 
only  maximum  yields  of  forest  prod- 
ucts but  also  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities for  Pennsylvania  sportsmen. 
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Lesson  in  Snake  Lore 
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By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


THE  YOUTH  STUDIED  SKETCHES  of  poisonous  snakes  as  they  sat  on  the  porch 
of  their  cabin.  Typical  markings  found  on  various  snakes  were  included  in  the 
sketches  to  help  the  boy  become  familiar  with  identification  characteristics. 


A FAMILIAR  scene  greeted  Danny 
and  his  dad  upon  arrival  at  their 
fishing  camp.  Chairs  remained  scat- 
tered on  the  porch.  A bucket  sat  up- 
right beside  the  outdoor  fireplace, 
where  Danny  had  dropped  it  after  ex- 
tinguishing the  fire  a few  weeks  be- 


DANNY’S 


AFIELD 


fore.  Grass,  surrounding  the  small 
building,  had  grown  taller.  As  they 
climbed  from  the  station  wagon,  a big 
owl,  apparently  enjoying  the  peace 
and  solitude  of  the  camp,  sailed  from 
a perch  in  the  tall  sycamore. 

Today  the  two  outdoorsmen  planned 
to  spend  a few  hours  fishing  for 
scrappy  smallmouth  bass,  then  use  the 
remaining  time  tidying  up  camp  in 
preparation  for  a week-long  stay. 
Father  walked  directly  to  the  porch 
and  began  straightening  the  furniture 
before  checking  inside  the  cabin. 
Danny,  in  the  meantime,  ran  around 
the  comer  of  the  building  toward  the 
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woodpile  where  he  remembered  hang- 
ing his  willow  creel.  It  was  here  that 
he  encountered  the  snake. 

Danny  stopped  short  of  the  wood- 
pile  to  reach  for  the  creel.  It  sat  on 
top  of  the  split  wood  to  air  out  the  old 
fish  odors.  He  failed  to  see  the  coiled 
snake,  marked  in  typical  copperhead 
fashion,  warming  itself  in  the  rays  of 
the  strong  sunlight.  It  would  have 
escaped  his  attention  completely  had 
the  serpent  not  moved  the  upper  part 
of  its  body  to  regain  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  rays  which  were  temporarily 
blocked  by  Danny’s  foot.  He  caught 
the  movement  from  the  comer  of  his 
eye.  He  leaped  back,  letting  out  a war 
whoop. 

Father  had  gone  into  the  cabin  to 
check  the  interior  furnishings.  He 
beard  Danny’s  shout.  Though  Danny 
was  only  twelve  years  old,  he  had 
accelerated  in  growth  during  the  past 
year,  and  now  could  handle  most  sit- 
uations aside  from  actually  confront- 
ing a mother  bear  and  cubs,  or  a 
rattler,  or  the  like.  Danny’s  shout  car- 
ded a trace  of  fright.  He  sped  from 
the  cabin  doorway,  calling  to  his  son 
to  make  his  whereabouts  known. 

“It’s  a snake  ...  by  the  woodpile,’’ 
Danny  replied. 

A Milk  Snake 

He  found  the  boy,  with  club  in 
band,  frozen  from  fright.  He  hurried 
:o  Danny’s  side,  whereupon  the  lad 
pointed  to  the  copperish-colored  snake 
coiled  up  at  the  base  of  the  woodpile. 
The  snake  bore  the  familiar  hourglass- 
like markings  of  the  poisonous  copper- 
bead.  Father  instantly  thought  it  was 
i pit  viper,  and  almost  announced  this 
belief  until  he  saw  the  faint  “V”  mark 
i>n  its  head. 

“For  a moment  I thought  it  a cop- 
per,” Father  said,  “but  I believe  it  is 
i harmless  milk  snake.  The  reddish- 
brown  markings  and  general  overall 
color  of  the  milk  snake  cause  many 
people  to  mistake  it  for  a poisonous  pit 
riper.  The  dark  blotches  covering  the 
back  are  rounded,  with  darker,  almost 


black  margins,  and  not  hourglass 
shaped  as  are  those  of  the  poisonous 
copperhead.  The  faint  ‘V’  mark  on  its 
head  also  indicates  it  is  a harmless 
milk  snake.” 

“What’s  it  doing  here?”  Danny  ex- 
claimed. 

Assuring  him  that  this  species  of 
snake  does  not  feed  on  the  milk  from 
cows,  Father  explained  that  it  lives 


AS  THEY  APPROACHED  the  pool,  the 
two  outdoorsmen  spied  a harmless  water 
snake  resting  on  a log. 


mainly  on  mice  and  small  rodents.  It 
may  have  investigated  the  woodpile, 
looking  for  possible  field  mice.  With  a 
little  prodding  from  a stick,  Father 
sent  the  snake  slithering  across  the 
clearing  toward  the  wooded  hillside. 
Turning  to  Danny,  he  suggested  they 
return  to  the  porch  and  take  a few 
minutes  to  discuss  snake  lore.  This 
would  familiarize  Danny  once  again 
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THE  TIMBER  RATTLER,  found  through- 
out the  eastern  half  of  the  nation,  is  by 
far  the  most  dangerous  reptile  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  youth  was  told. 

with  the  distinct  markings  of  the  pit 
viper  group,  and  help  him  identify 
poisonous  reptiles  in  the  field. 

They  sat  down  on  a bench  beside  a 
picnic  table.  With  paper  and  pencil 
in  hand,  Father  sketched  several  out- 
lines to  represent  snakes  and  then 
filled  in  typical  markings  found  on  the 
timber  rattler,  and  the  telltale  hour- 

THE WATER  SNAKE  slipped  into  the 
creek,  and  a commotion  in  the  shallow 
water  followed. 


glass-like  pattern  found  on  the  cop- 
perhead. 

“Snakes,”  Father  began,  “are  the 
most  widely  distributed  reptiles  in  the 
world.  They  are  especially  abundant 
in  the  tropics,  but  many  species  range 
as  far  north  as  Canada  and  Iceland, 
where  they  live  in  deep  forests,  arid 
deserts,  ponds,  marshes  and  grassy 
plains.  Roughly  one  hundred  forty -five 
species  of  snakes  are  found  in  North 
America.  The  majority  of  these  are 
harmless  to  man,  with  less  than  twenty 
being  poisonous.  This  latter  group  in- 
cludes the  rattlers,  copperhead,  cot- 
tonmouth  and  the  coral  snake.  Two  of 
these  species  are  found  as  far  north 
as  Pennsylvania  and  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States.  We  need  to  remain  alert 
and  on  the  lookout  for  them.” 

He  penciled  in  the  typical  diamond 
pattern  of  the  timber  rattler  in  the 
sketch  he  prepared  for  Danny. 

Five  Rattlers 

“The  rattler  group,”  Father  con- 
tinued to  explain,  “includes  the  mas- 
sasauga,  timber,  diamondback,  west- 
ern and  pigmy  rattlers.  The  timber 
rattler  is  found  throughout  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  nation.  Color  varies 
from  yellow  to  almost  black,  with 
brown  or  yellow  crossbands.  Members 
of  this  group  have  a series  of  inter- 
locking, homy  links  on  the  tail  that 
form  a rattle.  The  older  the  individual, 
the  more  links,  as  a rule,  but  the 
number  does  not  indicate  the  age  of 
the  snake. 

“This  rattler,  as  well  as  the  massa- 
sauga,  both  of  which  are  found  in 
Pennsylvania,  lives  in  dry  uplands, 
among  rocky  ledges,  hillsides  and 
mountains  with  southern  exposure, 
and  in  swamps  and  brambles  and  in 
second  growth  timber.  Here  it  preys 
upon  birds,  small  mammals  such  as) 
woods  mice,  chipmunks,  red  squirrels 
and  young  rabbits.  Though  armed 
with  deadly  venom,  they  are  said  tc 
have  a shy,  retiring  disposition  and 
usually,  but  not  always,  sound  a warn- 
ing by  rattling  when  disturbed. 
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“I  remember  encountering  a timber 
-attler  during  a summer  walk  along 
:he  foothills  of  the  Alleghenies.  The 
rattle  was  so  well  camouflaged  among 
:he  forest  litter  that  I passed  within 
hree  feet  of  it,  unaware  of  the  dan- 
ger until  I heard  a dry,  hollow  rattling 
noise  that  sounded  like  dry  leaves.  I 
carried  a sidearm,  so  promptly  dis- 
patched the  serpent  with  a well  placed 
shot. 

“The  massasauga,  or  swamp  rattler, 
lives  in  or  near  swampy  areas,  includ- 
ing meadows  and  fencerows  where  it 
matches  rodents,  insects,  frogs  and 
birds.  It  is  distinguished  by  squarish 
dark  blotches  on  its  back;  however, 
some  individuals  are  almost  black.” 

“What  about  the  copperhead  and 
that  harmless  milk  snake?”  Danny 
asked. 

“The  copperhead  is  not  nearly  as 
poisonous  as  the  rattler,  but  make  no 
mistake  about  it,  the  copper  is  no 
snake  to  fool  around  with,”  Father 
said.  “This  species  has  reddish-brown, 
hourglass-shaped  markings  across  the 
back,  with  a distinct  copperish  colored 
head.  Young  copperheads  often  have 
bright  yellow  tails. 

“This  snake  inhabits  dry  upland 
woods,  rocky  hillsides,  and  mountain- 
ous areas,  and  often  moves  into  low- 
lands during  summer  droughts.  It 
preys  upon  frogs,  lizards,  small  birds 
and  mice.  It  bites  fiercely,  but  only  if 
touched  or  stepped  upon.  It  especially 
likes  to  hide  beneath  old  buildings, 
including  cabins  and  woodpiles. 

“It  has  no  rattles  on  the  tail,  yet  it 
will  vibrate  its  tail  when  annoyed, 
producing  a buzzing  sound  if  it  strikes 
leaves  or  twigs. 

“The  cottonmouth  does  not  range 
as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania,  though 
some  persons  claim  to  have  found  it 
here  and  in  the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 
I believe  they  mistake  the  common 
and  harmless  water  snake  for  the  cot- 
tonmouth. It  is  mainly  found  in  the 
southern  tier  of  states,  where  it  lives 
near  lakes,  sloughs,  swamps,  marshes, 
streams  and  other  aquatic  areas.  It  is 


identified  by  the  cotton-white  mouth, 
and  with  black  bands  over  a back- 
ground of  brown,  with  yellow  under- 
parts. 

“The  coral,”  Father  added,  “is  found 
mainly  in  the  southern  area  of  the 
continent.  It  is  the  most  beautifully 
colored  of  all  snakes,  if  one  can  call  a 
snake  beautiful,  with  a black  snout  and 
body  rings  in  an  unswirling  formula 
of  black-yellow-red-yellow -black.” 

“But  what  can  you  do  if  a snake 
does  bite?”  Danny  questioned. 

“Well,”  Father  said,  “first  thing 
is  to  remain  calm  and  don’t  panic.  If 


THE  SNAKE  EMERGED  with  a small 
fish  in  its  mouth.  Water  snakes  make  a 
sizable  dent  in  the  game  fish  population 
each  year. 

the  bite  is  somewhere  on  the  arm,  leg 
or  foot,  take  out  your  handkerchief, 
necktie,  belt  or  shoelace  and  tie  it 
securely  around  the  limb  between  the 
bite  and  heart.  Tighten  this  tourniquet 
to  slow  down  circulation.  If  the  foot  or 
hand  turns  cold,  the  tourniquet  is  too 
tight.  Loosen  it  for  a minute  or  two 
every  ten  minutes.  In  the  meantime, 
use  a pocket  knife  to  cut  a deep  in- 
cision about  a quarter  inch  deep,  half 
an  inch  long,  lengthwise  in  the  limb 
so  as  not  to  sever  vessels,  tendons  or 
nerves.  Then  suck  out  as  much  blood 
and  venom  as  you  can  by  mouth. 
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Start  walking— not  running— for  help. 

“Some  authorities  take  a dim  view 
of  this  first  aid  treatment.  They  recom- 
mend carrying  a special  snakebite  kit 
which  includes  some  snakebite  serum, 
called  Antivenin,  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  a syringe.  These  kits  are  ob- 
tainable at  most  drugstores.  Snake- 
bite is  serious  business,  Danny. 

“But  I don’t  want  you  to  become 
overly  alarmed,  Son,”  Father  added. 
“Have  respect  for  snakes  and  go  out 
of  your  way  to  avoid  them,  but  don’t 
live  in  constant  fear.  Like  wars,  fam- 
ines and  disease  which  beset  this 
world,  snakes  are  a part  of  the  cre- 
ation and  we  must  learn  to  accept 
them  as  such.” 

Before  concluding  the  conversation 
about  snakes,  Father  mentioned  the 
vast  number  of  nonpoisonous  reptiles 
that  are  harmless,  and  in  many  cases 
beneficial  to  man.  By  far  the  most 
common  are  the  common  garter,  rib- 
bon and  striped  snakes,  first  to  appear 
from  hibernation  in  the  spring  and  the 
last  to  leave  in  the  fall.  Closely  related 
is  the  water  snake,  commonly  found  in 
damp,  marshy  localities.  These  snakes 
are  agile  swimmers,  easily  pursuing 
and  overtaking  fish  and  frogs  upon 
which  they  feed. 

“There  is  the  milk  snake,  which  you 
found  this  morning,”  Father  contin- 
ued; “also  the  pine  snake,  racer,  black 
and  hognose  snake.  These  harmless 
reptiles  are  not  equipped  with  fangs 
or  venom.” 

Pushing  aside  the  drawing  of  the 


poisonous  snakes,  Father  got  up  from 
the  table  and  began  assembling  his 
fishing  rod.  “I  think  I’ll  buy  a small 
pocket-size  guide  to  reptiles  and  have 
you  study  the  various  snakes.  Mean- 
time, let’s  go  catch  some  bass.” 

They  picked  up  tackle  and  hurried 
from  the  porch,  walking  along  the 
path  that  led  to  the  creek.  At  the  edge 
of  the  water,  they  strung  rods,  tied  on 
large  bucktails  and  prepared  to  cast 
for  the  scrappy  smallmouth  bass. 

An  hour  or  more  slipped  by.  Both 
caught  several  bass.  Then  as  they  put 
in  an  appearance  at  another  deep  pool 
some  distance  downstream,  Father 
spied  a harmless  water  snake  draped 
over  a limb  like  an  old  piece  of  rope. 
He  pointed  the  snake  out  to  Danny. 
Suddenly  it  slithered  from  its  perch 
and  slipped  into  the  water.  Then  be- 
gan a commotion  in  the  shallow 
stream.  Soon  the  snake  emerged  with 
a small  fish  protruding  from  its  mouth. 

“One  reason  why  I dislike  water 
snakes,”  Father  remarked,  “is  that 
they  cut  a sizable  dent  each  year  in 
the  game  fish  population.”  He  cast  a 
rock  at  the  reptile.  Missing  by  a wide 
margin,  the  snake  dropped  its  hold  on 
the  fish  as  it  swam  across  the  current 
and  disappeared  on  the  far  side  of  the 
stream. 

Both  the  milk  snake  and  the  water 
snake  were  forgotten  as  Danny  tied 
into  an  explosive  bass.  The  spirited 
smallmouth  put  a deep  bend  in  his 
rod,  and  happily,  his  thoughts  cen- 
tered chiefly  on  the  job  at  hand. 


Duck  Stamp  Sales  Rising  in  Pennsylvania 


The  number  of  duck  stamps  sold  in  Pennsylvania  continued  to  increase  last 
year,  according  to  Game  Commission  Administration  Chief  Daniel  H.  Fackler. 

In  1964-65,  Pennsylvanians  purchased  37,923  duck  stamps,  the  highest  num- 
ber since  1958-59,  when  40,604  were  sold.  During  the  six-year  period  the  sale 
of  duck  stamps  had  declined  to  a low  of  25,684  during  1960-61.  Sales  of  the 
stamps  have  increased  steadily  for  the  past  four  years. 

Pennsylvania  contributed  $113,769  toward  the  $4,697,580  in  Federal  revenue 
from  duck  stamp  sales  last  year. 

Monies  derived  from  the  sale  of  duck  stamps  are  used  for  the  purchase  of 
wetlands  for  migratory  waterfowl. 
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Photo  by  George  B.  Evans 

THERE  WERE  NO  MARKS  ON  THE  ROAD  to  indicate  that 
the  driver  had  applied  his  brakes  or  made  any  effort  to  avoid 
hitting  the  grouse.  She  was  one  of  the  few  in  the  area. 

Open  Letter  to  a Fast  Man 
Behind  a Wheel 


By  George  Bird  Evans 


SIR: 

I don’t  know  who  you  are  but  I 
hope  this  will  reach  you.  Yesterday  I 
drove  past  a nice  fat  squirrel,  dead  on 
the  paved  road  that  runs  through  my 
place.  Whether  it  was  because  it  was 
such  a lovely  spring  afternoon  or  be- 
cause this  squirrel  had  lived  in  my 
woods  — perhaps  both  — it  seemed  so 
wrong  to  have  been  allowed  to  hap- 
pen. 

I remarked  to  Kay  that,  thanks  be, 
it  wasn’t  a grouse.  It’s  not  that  I hold 
any  wild  life  (note  my  separate  words) 
cheaper  than  the  next.  The  rabbit  car- 
casses we’ve  been  seeing  on  the  high- 


ways during  the  past  few  weeks  are 
equally  distressing.  And,  I might  as 
well  admit  it,  a grouse  is  something 
special  to  me. 

A quarter  of  a mile  beyond,  I 
parked  the  car  where  we  intended  to 
walk  and  as  I locked  the  door  some- 
thing on  the  ground  caught  my  eye— 
a back  feather  from  a grouse.  Hoping 
it  had  been  lost  in  an  impetuous  flush 
through  the  hawthorn  branches,  I 
looked  farther  and  found  another. 
There  were  more,  strung  along  for  six 
or  eight  yards  at  the  end  of  which  I 
found  it— a hen  grouse  in  the  ditch, 
still  warm  and  with  her  back  broken. 
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There  are  times  when  it  is  little 
short  of  unavoidable  to  hit  wildlife 
while  driving,  especially  when  a rab- 
bit darts  under  your  headlights  at 
night.  In  more  than  forty  years  of 
driving  I have  hit  three  and  I still  can 
feel  the  thud  through  the  steering 
wheel.  But  grouse  don’t  fly  at  night. 
And  two  wildlife  killings  within  a 
quarter  of  a mile  during  the  same  day 
indicate  something  other  than  an 


SIGNS  ARE  ERECTED  at  deer  crossings 
to  slow  down  the  driver  a bit,  but  they 
are  useless  unless  observed. 


abundance  of  game  which  does  not 
exist  here. 

I am  told  that  grouse  occasionally 
flush  into  a passing  car.  I have  lived 
in  good  grouse  territory  all  my  life 
and  have  never  had  this  happen.  I 
usually  find  them  standing  in  the  road 
or  moving  very  slowly  across.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  I can’t  resist  stopping 
to  watch  them  pick  their  way  into  the 
cover  of  the  roadside. 

I know  of  instances  when  a pheasant 
or  a grouse  was  struck  by  a driver 
deliberately  swerving  to  hit  it;  others 
when  he  didn’t  bother  to  slow  down. 
Let’s  say  you  hit  this  grouse,  and  pos- 


sibly the  gray  squirrel  before  it,  be- 
cause you  couldn’t  stop  in  time.  It 
might  as  easily  have  been  one  of  my 
dogs  or  a youngster  walking  from  the 
school  bus.  This  is  a secondary  moun- 
tain road,  not  a superhighway.  It  was 
around  a curve  where,  being  the  rac- 
ing expert  you  are,  you  didn’t  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  cut  your  speed. 
One  of  your  breed  nearly  got  me  as 
I drove  the  same  stretch  of  road  on 
Christmas  Day.  That  time  it  took  both 
of  us  to  manage  it  and  with  an  im- 
pressive screech  of  tires  he  swerved— 
I suspect  because  my  car  was  as  large 
as  his.  Small  game  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  small. 
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Patterns  of  Burned  Rubber 


You  frequently  leave  patterns  of 
burned  rubber  on  the  highways  where 
you  take  off  from  a standstill,  so  I 
doubt  if  you  worry  about  your  tires. 
There  were  no  marks  to  suggest  that 
you  had  applied  your  brakes,  either 
for  the  grouse  or  for  the  squirrel.  The 
point  I’m  making  is  that  you  were 
driving  too  fast  for  the  road  or  you 
just  didn’t  care. 

I don’t  know  if  the  squirrel  was  a 
female  carrying  young— doe  deer  are 
at  this  season— but  I do  know  more 
about  that  grouse.  She  was  one  of 
very  few  in  my  area,  she  was  prob- 
ably mated  to  the  big  cock  I had 
watched  two  evenings  ago,  and  in  this 
first  part  of  April  would  have  begun 
to  make  her  nest.  Her  eggs,  already 
fertilized,  would  have  been  laid  dur- 
ing the  next  couple  of  weeks  and  she 
would  have  brought  off  her  clutch  in 
late  May.  With  luck  she  might  have 
kept  her  brood  out  of  your  way  in 
crossing  the  road  and  could  have 
raised  from  four  to  eight  young  grouse 
to  maturity.  “For  what?”  you  ask.  “For 
you  to  shoot?” 

You  may  have  good  arguments 
against  killing  game  with  a dog  and 
gun  instead  of  with  a set  of  white- 
wall  tires.  I could  explain  that  some 
of  us  are  not  as  broad  in  scope  as 
you;  that  sportsmen  are  quite  often 
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E.  selective  in  the  game  they  pursue  and 
II  that  they  don’t  do  this  during  breed- 
( ing  season  nor  do  they  kill  game  year 
t round.  I could  stress  the  pleasure  of 
, dog  work,  of  giving  the  game  a sport- 
u ing  chance,  of  good  exercise  in  au- 
tumn  woods  and  that  I am  a lot  more 
, fit  from  pursuing  my  game  in  my  man- 
] ner  than  you  are  sitting  on  your  fat 
s foam  rubber  cushions.  If  you  still  can’t 
„ see  it  my  way,  and  I suspect  you 
I won’t,  then  I’ll  take  my  cap  off  to  you 
if  you  will  join  those  who  don’t  care 
. to  kill  at  all. 

, State  road  commissions  put  up  signs 
at  deer  crossings  which  may  slow  you 
down  a bit,  along  with  newspaper 
photos  of  what  happens  when  a deer 
comes  through  a windshield.  But  the 
decent  driver  gives  thought  to  wildlife 
not  just  from  a sense  of  self-preser- 
vation. Unfortunately,  highways  pre- 
sent a real  conservation  problem  in 
game  country.  With  their  edge  cover 
they  entice  animals  and  birds  with 
tender  grass  and  gravel  for  grit  but  it 
is  deadly  bait  unless  you  and  I drive 
these  stretches  with  common  sense. 

It's  Easy  to  Be  Careless 

It  is  easy  to  become  careless  in 
the  urge  to  get  places  fast,  but  you 
wouldn’t  drive  through  urban  or  sub- 
urban areas  without  being  alert  for  a 
child  darting  into  traffic  or  a motorist 
emerging  from  a side  road.  Through 
woodlands  where  there  are  no  houses, 
no  human  distractions,  is  it  asking  too 
much  of  you  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
the  immobile  form  standing  in  the 
road  or  the  unexpected  motion  from 
the  side?  You  still  have  turnpike  and 
freeway  mileage  for  your  high  speeds 
through  “improved”  lands  where  game 
will  never  breed  again.  And  you  may 
even  enjoy  your  drive  if  you  will  re- 
duce your  speed  enough  to  be  aware 
of  the  woods  you  are  driving  through 
and  the  wild  things  living  in  it. 


You  are  quite  correct  that  you  pay 
a license  to  use  the  road  and  that 
the  road  does  not  belong  to  me  or  to 
the  game.  But  the  game  belongs  to 
everyone— more  than  that,  it  has  a 
right  that  precedes  man’s  right  over 
it.  You  may  have  been  within  the  45- 
mile  speed  limit.  The  most  skillful 
mental  defective  on  wheels  might  just 
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IS  IT  ASKING  TOO  MUCH  of  the  driver 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  unexpected 
motion  from  the  side  of  the  road? 

be  able  to  negotiate  that  curve  at  40 
m.p.h.;  the  intelligent  driver  would 
take  it  at  30  or  under. 

Today,  farther  down  the  road,  I 
found  the  cock  grouse.  He  too  had 
been  struck  by  a car.  That  just  about 
takes  care  of  any  grouse  in  my  woods 
next  autumn.  Perhaps  you’ll  say  I 
sound  like  a bitter,  unhappy  guy.  I am 
bitter  about  the  game  you  slaughter. 
I’ll  think  of  you  each  time  I pass  those 
spots.  I’m  sure  you  won’t  think  of  me, 
but  I’d  like  to  hope  that  you  will  at 
least  think! 


Competitive  shooting  attracts  more  participants  on  a world  basis  than  any 
other  sporting  activity  except  track  and  other  field  sports. 
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Saga  of  f nrr 


DRESS  AND  WEAPONS  were  a little  different  in  those  days,  but  the  game  was  the 
same.  The  scene  is  the  1910  Carr  camp  on  Montgomery  Creek  in  Clearfield 
County.  Hunter  at  left  is  Ken  Lowman;  the  man  with  the  bear  is  W.  Sawyer  Carr. 
Photo  was  submitted  by  William  M.  Carr,  of  Curwensville. 
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EDITORIAL 


SOME  hunters  are  prone  to  think  that  bird  watchers  are  a 
part  of  the  enemy  camp.  They  privately  and  sometimes 
publicly  declare  that  anyone  who  sneaks  through  the  woods 
armed  with  a pair  of  binoculars  and  a bird  identification  field 
book  is  part  sissy  and  part  nut.  “But  worst  of  all,”  shouts 
this  group  of  hunters,  “they  are  pure  protectionists  who 
don’t  want  us  to  kill  any  bird  or  animal.” 

Just  as  violent  are  the  tweedy-knicker  set  of  dicky-birders  who  feel  that 
each  licensed  hunter  means  one  more  step  toward  a sterile  countryside  devoid 
of  wild  creatures.  Quite  obviously,  both  of  these  extreme  groups  are  some- 
what off  base. 

Looking  at  the  hunter’s  side  of  the  conservation  ledger,  it  is  quickly  noticed 
that  he  is  in  the  group  that  supplies  the  majority  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  finance  a wildlife  program.  I am  not  simply  talking  about  stocking  birds 
to  be  shot,  but  rather  the  whole  spectrum  of  a conservation  program.  This 
includes  enforcement  of  the  Game  Laws,  regulating  harvests  of  wild  birds  and 
animals,  creating  more  suitable  habitat,  conducting  conservation  education 
programs  and  protecting  rare  and  endangered  species.  The  hunter-sportsman 
is  not  only  a killer  of  wild  animals.  He  must  do  more  than  destroy  or  he 
will  soon  be  out  of  business. 

The  hunter,  through  his  license  monies  and  other  contributions,  has  been 
directly  responsible  for  the  restoration  of  the  wild  turkey  here  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  has  returned  the  antelope  to  huntable  populations  in  several  western  states. 
An  international  group  of  hunters  is  currently  making  an  effort  to  save  the 
polar  bear  from  extinction.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  hunter’s  only  interest  in 
saving  certain  species  is  to  provide  additional  targets.  This  may  be  partially 
true,  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  reason  behind  the  disappear- 
ance of  many  species  is  not  the  gun,  but  rather  civilization’s  encroachment  on 
wildlife  habitat.  The  hunter  is  attempting  to,  and  in  many  cases  has  helped, 
reverse  the  tide. 

The  serious  nature  student  or  bird  watcher  who  does  not  carry  a gun 
derives  great  pleasure  from  observing  wild  creatures  in  their  natural  sur- 
roundings. Dead,  captured  or  caged  animals  do  not  impress  him.  But  the 
thoughtful  person  who  falls  in  this  category  understands  the  wisdom  of,  and 
yes  the  need  for,  the  balanced  harvesting  of  game  species.  He  is  aware  of  the 
dangerous  complications  that  an  overextended  deer  herd  can  create.  He 
appreciates  the  conservation  agency’s  efforts  to  protect  the  creatures  which  are 
in  short  supply.  The  skilled  eyes  and  the  watchful  vigilance  of  the  serious 
birder  contribute  much  to  the  scientific  data  needed  to  properly  manage  our 
wildlife.  Many  hairy-chested  hunters  might  not  care  to  admit  it,  but  it  is  my 
guess  that  the  dedicated  bird  watcher  is  a more  knowledgeable  outdoorsman 
than  the  once  or  twice-a-year  hunter.  It  may  also  come  as  a shock  to  some 
to  discover  that  there  are  many  nonhunting  outdoorsmen  who  annually  pur- 
chase a hunting  license.  These  individuals  know  that  conservation  agencies 
are  working  for  them  too! 

There’s  room  enough  on  the  conservation  path  of  today  for  the  shooter  and 
the  nature  watcher  to  walk  together.  A small  amount  of  thoughtful  study  will 
reveal  more  common  goals  than  areas  of  disagreement.— L.  James  Bashline. 
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Lost . . . Lost 

By  Albert  G.  Shimmel 


THE  beginning  of  the  trail  was 
hours  and  miles  behind  the  tired 
woodsman.  The  familiar  boot  prints 
with  their  worn  diamond  pattern  wan- 
dered this  way  and  that,  without  goal 
or  purpose.  The  trail  was  often  con- 
fused by  the  tracks  of  other  hunters  or 
the  trails  of  passing  deer.  Two  of  the 
searchers  followed  the  track  with 
dogged  persistence  while  two  others 
flanked  them  and  patiently  probed  the 
darkness  with  powerful  flashlights,  ex- 
amining each  protruding  rock  ledge, 
dark  thicket  and  tangled  windfall. 
From  the  main  road  less  than  two 
miles  away  came  the  wail  of  a siren 
and  the  play  of  powerful  searchlights 
across  the  sky. 

One  carried  the  lost  man’s  rifle,  found 
discarded  beside  the  trail,  its  maga- 
zine fully  loaded.  Farther  along  they 
found  his  gloves,  then  a bundle  of 
burned  matches  but  no  evidence  he 
had  tried  to  kindle  a fire.  There  were 
signs  of  his  growing  panic.  Here  he 
had  dashed  uphill,  blundering  into 
trees  and  at  last  falling  full  length  in 
the  snow.  He  got  up,  ran  down  the 
long  slope,  crashed  into  a rhododen- 
dron thicket  until  the  dense  tangle 
ended  his  wild  flight  in  that  direction. 
Extricating  himself  he  followed  a 
course  that  angled  higher  and  higher 
up  the  mountain  until  he  reached  the 
summit.  A hundred  yards  ahead  the 
ridge  broke  sharply  toward  the  river, 
far  below.  Beyond  the  river  the  lights 
of  a working  strip  mine  glowed  against 
the  dark  mountain.  The  lost  man  had 
seen  the  lights  and  plunged  toward 
them  in  reckless  haste.  Here  was  his 
cap  . . . red  against  the  snow  . . . 
his  strides  longer  and  longer  as  he 
plunged  over  the  snow-slicked  rocks 
with  reckless  speed.  . . . 

The  probing  light  picked  out  the 
dark  form  in  its  bright  circle  ...  at 


last  . . . just  before  dawn  . . . the  end 
of  the  trail.  . . . 

He  had  fallen  headlong  down  the 
slope.  ...  At  the  end  of  the  slide,  half 
buried  in  the  snow  ...  a broken  cari- 
cature of  a man  . . . face  contorted 
into  a horrible  mask.  . . . Grotesque. 
. . . Clothing  in  tatters,  hands  and  face 
bruised  and  bloody.  . . . Neck  broken 
by  his  fall.  . . . 

Even  the  hardened  woodsmen 
turned  away  in  horror  and  quickly 
covered  the  body  with  a coat.  . . . One 
gathered  wood  and  built  a fire.  An- 
other set  a polished  fox  horn  to  his 
lips  and  set  three  mellow  blasts  echo- 
ing among  the  hills.  The  siren  ceased 
to  wail  and  the  searchlight  faded 
against  the  dawn.  The  search  was 
over.  . . . 

He  Had  All  Essentials 

The  dead  man  carried  all  the  physi- 
cal necessities  for  survival.  He  had  a 
knife,  gun  and  ammunition,  matches 
and  warm  clothing.  He  lacked  one 
essential,  the  ability  to  control  panic. 

Death  . . . unnecessary  . . . waste- 
ful ..  . horrible.  ...  A story  told  each 
year  with  minor  variations  . . . LOST 
. . . LOST  . . . DEAD! 

It  did  not  need  to  happen.  The  area 
was  roughly  rectangular,  barely  two 
miles  on  a side.  The  western  boundary 
was  a river  with  a fairly  well  defined 
lumber  road  paralleling  its  banks.  The 
eastern  boundary  was  a well  traveled 
legislative  route.  North  and  south  sides 
were  marked  by  small  creeks  that 
flowed  westward  to  the  river.  The 
victim  was  at  least  vaguely  familiar 
with  the  area,  living  as  he  did,  less 
than  a dozen  miles  from  the  spot 
where  he  lost  his  life.  He  had  literally 
allowed  himself  to  be  frightened  to 
death. 

In  sharp  contrast  was  a rescue  that 
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occurred  in  the  same  area  a year  later. 
Eighteen  inches  of  snow  covered  the 
ground.  On  the  last  evening  of  the 
antlerless  deer  season  the  report  came 
that  a man  and  his  two  sons  were 
missing.  Again  came  the  searchlights, 
sirens  and  men.  The  hunters  were  lo- 
cated in  less  than  an  hour.  They  were 
sitting  comfortably  beside  a fire.  From 
a nearby  tree  hung  two  deer.  One  of 
the  rescue  team  ventured  the  quiet 
observation  that  dragging  two  deer 
through  deep  snow  was  hard  work  and 


INSERT  THE  TIP  of  the  bullet  into  the 
muzzle  loosely,  rotate  the  case  enough  to 
stretch  the  cartridge  neck,  and  pull  out 
the  bullet  with  the  fingers. 

the  canny  hunter  might  have  pur- 
posely become  lost,  and  was  waiting 
for  help  who  would  get  his  meat  out 
of  the  woods  with  a minimum  of  effort 
on  his  part. 

Panic  does  not  always  end  in  trag- 
edy although  those  who  survive  the 
ordeal  lose  much  of  their  interest  in 
the  wilderness  and  are  generally  very 
cautious  about  venturing  into  the  big 
woods  thereafter. 

One  December  afternoon  as  the 


hunting  crew  gathered  along  a woods 
trail  to  plan  the  final  effort  of  the  day,  \ 
a man  emerged  from  the  timber  a t 
short  distance  from  us.  He  was  per-  , 
spiring  freely  in  spite  of  the  cold.  His 
rifle  hung  from  its  sling  at  an  awkward  \[ 
angle.  He  was  barely  coherent  and  f 
obviously  near  exhaustion.  c 

To  our  questions  he  admitted  being  1 
lost.  . . . Would  we  help  him  find  his  c 
car?  . . . He  remembered  crossing  two  [ 
mountains  or  was  it  the  same  moun-  t 
tain  twice?  He  could  not  be  sure.  A s 
city,  eighty  miles  west,  was  his  home.  ( 
. . . He  had  left  it  shortly  after  mid-  i 
night.  After  leaving  the  main  route 
he  remembered  an  iron  bridge  across 
the  river.  . . . His  car  was  parked  be- 
side a big  tree  near  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  . . . No,  he  was  not  familiar 
with  the  country.  He  was  told  that  this 
was  good  deer  range  and  he  had  come 
to  hunt.  Someone  produced  a Thermos 
of  coffee.  A roundabout  drive  of  a 
dozen  miles  located  his  car.  We  in- 
sisted he  call  home,  then  return  and 
spend  the  night  in  camp.  His  grati-  j 
tude  was  pathetic. 

Perhaps  he  could  be  excused  on 
the  grounds  of  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence. He  had  walked  almost  eight 
miles  cross  country,  through  unfamil- 
iar forest,  before  he  found  our  party. 
Another  eight  or  ten  miles  lay  ahead. 

I suspect  that  in  his  case  he  had 
skirted  tragedy.  . . . 

Consider  the  case  of  the  angler  that 
missed  his  way.  He  left  camp  early 
one  morning  and  hiked  over  the  ridge 
to  the  headwaters  of  a mountain 
brook.  The  branch  that  flowed  from 
the  camp  spring  entered  this  stream  j 
two  miles  below.  He  planned  to  fish  ; 
down  to  the  junction  of  the  streams,  ( 
then  follow  the  branch  back  to  camp. 
Not  being  intimate  with  the  country 
he  followed  the  wrong  branch  but  did 
not  discover  his  mistake  until  dusk. 
Hurriedly  he  groped  his  way  back  to 
the  main  stream.  Fining  a suitable 
spot  he  prepared  to  spend  the  night 
and  make  his  way  back  to  camp  in  the 
morning.  ! 
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When  he  did  not  return  to  camp  his 
wife  and  others  of  the  party  contacted 
the  forest  ranger.  He  in  turn  called 
out  a search  party. 

At  three  in  the  morning  they  found 
him.  He  was  seated  comfortably  be- 
fore a fire.  He  had  broiled  some  of  his 
catch  and  was  calmly  waiting  for  day- 
light. He  had  taken  his  supply  of 
cigarettes  and  cut  each  one  neatly  in 
half.  He  allowed  himself  one  half  for 
each  hour  calculating  to  stretch  his 
supply  until  he  reached  camp.  His 
only  concern  was  the  worry  he  had 
caused  his  camp  mates  and  the  incon- 
venience to  the  ranger  and  his  crew. 

Two  essentials  are  important  for 
survival  to  a lost  individual.  With  fire 
and  a good  knife  the  trained  woods- 
man can  spend  considerable  time  in  a 
hostile  environment  without  too  much 
discomfort.  No  one  should  venture 
into  the  woods  without  matches  in  a 
waterproof  container  and  a pocket 
knife. 

Gunpowder  Fire 

Guns  are  an  emergency  source  of 
fire  if  time  is  taken  to  learn  the  basic 
technique  involved.  With  a shotgun  it 
means  simply  removing  the  shot  and 
wads.  With  the  rifle  the  bullet  must 
be  removed.  A portion  of  the  powder 
in  each  instance  is  poured  over  com- 
bustible fuel.  The  balance  of  the  pow- 
der is  retained  in  the  case  with  a light 
wadding  of  fiber  or  dry  leaves.  The 
arm  is  then  fired  at  the  pile  of  fuel 
with  the  muzzle  or  barrel  held  very 
close.  The  flash  will  ignite  the  powder 
that  has  been  mixed  with  the  fuel  and 
presto  . . . fire. 

How  to  remove  a bullet  without 
tools  may  pose  a problem.  In  our 
modem  sporting  ammunition  they  are 
seated  rather  firmly.  By  inserting  the 
tip  of  the  bullet  into  the  muzzle  rather 
loosely  and  then  rotating  the  case 
enough  to  stretch  the  cartridge  neck 
the  bullet  can  be  pulled  with  the 
fingers.  Be  cautious  that  the  bullet 
does  not  become  wedged  in  the 
muzzle  and  render  your  rifle  useless 
just  when  you  need  it  most. 


It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
lens  of  a camera,  binocular  or  a tele- 
scopic sight  will  concentrate  sunlight 
enough  to  ignite  dry  combustibles. 

With  a good  blade  a staggering 
number  of  essentials  can  be  impro- 
vised. It  must  be  of  good  steel  and 
kept  razor  sharp.  It  is  essentially  a 
cutting  tool  and  useless  unless  it  per- 
forms its  function. 

Knife  Is  Basic 

My  grandfather  impressed  this  on 
me  as  a youngster.  He  presented  me 


THREE  FORKED  STICKS  stuck  into  the 
ground  form  a frame  for  other  saplings 
and  leafy  thatch,  providing  snug  shelter 
from  a storm. 

with  a pocket  knife  and  taught  me  its 
fundamental  use  and  care.  Periodically 
he  demanded  that  I produce  his  gift. 
He  tested  its  sharpness  on  his  thumb, 
ran  a splinter  along  the  bottom  of  the 
bolster  and  gave  it  a thorough  in- 
spection. If  it  failed  to  meet  his  stand- 
ard of  cleanliness  and  keenness  I re- 
ceived a reprimand  that  was  not  soon 
forgotten. 

He  demonstrated  its  usefulness  as 
this  experience  serves  to  illustrate: 
We  had  walked  several  miles  into  a 
slashing  to  gather  blueberries.  When 
a thunderstorm  threatened  he  led  the 
way  quickly  to  a sheltered  hollow 
where  basswood  sprouts  grew  from 
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cut  stumps.  Selecting  a spot  at  some 
distance  from  standing  timber  he  cut 
three  forked  sticks  and  pressed  them 
into  the  ground  to  form  a straddle  bug 
frame.  He  cut  other  saplings  and  set 
them  against  the  tripod,  then  thatched 
it  with  armloads  of  sprouts.  Before  the 
storm  broke  we  had  a snug  shelter 
with  a leafy  thatch.  The  lesson  con- 
tinued while  the  rain  pelted  our  roof. 
He  improvised  a bark  whistle,  then 
showed  how  to  make  cords  from  the 
inner  bark  of  a basswood  shoot.  Using 
this  cord  and  some  slender  twigs  he 
fashioned  a berry  basket.  I was  so 
fascinated  by  the  magic  of  his  skill 
that  I was  sorry  when  the  storm 
passed. 

. . . The  forest  road  ended  abruptly 
some  distance  back  from  the  edge  of 
the  slope.  We  parked  the  car  in  the 
pre-dawn  darkness  and  made  our  way 
down  to  the  creek  below.  Here  we  fol- 
lowed a faint  trail  down  to  the  first 
branch.  Our  guide  proposed  that  he 
take  one  member  of  our  party  and  fish 
the  fork  while  we  fished  down  the 
main  stream.  We  would  meet  at  the 
forks  at  five  in  the  evening. 

My  companion  was  somewhat  older 
than  I and  already  an  experienced 
woodsman.  In  addition  to  our  fly  rods 
and  lunch  he  was  armed  with  a .22 
caliber  revolver.  This  was  snake  area. 

All  went  well  until  midaftemoon; 
then  a thundershower  wet  us  thor- 
oughly. The  rain  was  warm  and  we 
did  not  fret. 

We  returned  to  the  forks  a few  min- 
utes before  the  appointed  time  and 
after  waiting  an  hour  decided  that  our 
friends  had  gone  ahead  and  were  prob- 
ably waiting  at  the  car.  We  climbed 
the  long  hill  and  after  failing  to  locate 
the  car  decided  to  return  to  the  stream 
rather  than  risk  being  lost  on  the 
plateau  above. 

I was  puzzled  when  my  companion 
set  me  to  gathering  birch  bark  while 
he  pounded  a pine  knot  into  splinters 
with  a stone.  When  he  cleared  a place 
beside  a ledge  where  the  overhang 
had  kept  the  ground  dry  I speculated, 


THE  PORCUPINE  is  one  of  the  easiest 
animals  for  an  unarmed  man  to  run 
down.  A good  emergency  food  supply. 


but  wisely  said  nothing.  My  friend 
shredded  some  oily  birch  bark  and 
built  over  it  a pyramid  of  splinters. 
He  removed  bullets  from  several  .22 
cartridges  and  dumped  the  powder  in 
a small  mound  beside  his  fuel.  He 
rolled  a bit  of  bark  between  his  fin- 
gers, removed  another  bullet  and  re- 
placed it  with  a wad  of  bark.  Reload- 
ing his  pistol,  he  held  the  improvised 
blank  and  fired.  The  flash  ignited  the 
bark  and  pitchy  splinters.  We  coaxed 
the  tiny  flame  into  a respectable  fire. 

Thunder  was  again  growling  in  the 
west  so  my  friend  set  to  work  and 
soon  had  a lean-to  set  against  the  rock. 
A porcupine  wandered  down  to  the 
creek.  My  friend  shot  it  and  soon  had 
the  carcass  hanging  from  a bough  for 
future  use.  We  spitted  some  trout  over 
the  coals  and  were  preparing  to  cut  j 
hemlock  tips  for  beds  when  our  miss- 
ing guide  appeared.  The  trout  had 
cooperated  so  well  that  they  had  over- 
stayed their  time.  We  arrived  at  the 
car  just  in  time  to  be  spared  a second 
wetting. 

Whether  the  experience  of  being 
lost  is  an  exciting  adventure  or  a trag- 
edy depends  on  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  a few  simple  techniques. 
Knowledge  of  these  essentials  is  insur- 
ance against  panic  or  perhaps  death. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 


A RARE  PHOTOGRAPH  is  one  of  a grouse  at  the  height  of  his  drumming,  wings 
frozen  in  midair  by  a high-speed  camera  shutter.  The  tempo  of  the  wings  is  so  fast 
that  the  notes  become  a long  roll  and  the  wings  a haze  about  the  body.  The  drum- 
ming lasts  about  7 or  8 seconds. 


By  Thomas  Smyth 


DURING  the  latter  half  of  the  past 
century  the  writing  of  the  story 
of  “The  Drummer”  was  attempted  by 
many  observers.  The  story  seemed  to 
have  about  as  many  variations  as  it 
had  authors.  And  up  through  the  teen- 
age of  the  present  century  the  fact 
that  it  was  hard  for  two  men  to  see 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  way  was 
borne  out  by  still  further  variations 
on  the  theme  of  how  the  drummer 
drums.  In  case  you  haven’t  guessed, 
the  drummer  is  the  ruffed  grouse. 

How  does  he  make  his  drumming 
call?  For  years,  almost  all  answers 
were  controversial.  We  know  the  an- 
swer now,  but  it  took  a lot  of  observa- 
tions and  discussions  before  Edmund 
J.  Sawyer,  in  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Roosevelt  Wildlife  Bulletins  (Vol.  1, 
No.  3,  March,  1923),  pretty  well 
settled  the  matter  with  his  detailed 
observations. 

How  does  the  drummer  drum?  The 


earliest  hypothesis  held  that  the  noise 
came  from  the  throat  of  the  bird.  Au- 
dubon, keen  an  observer  as  he  was, 
only  got  as  far  as  assigning  the  drum- 
ming sound  to  the  wings.  He  believed 
the  wings  beating  against  the  sides  of 
the  body  produced  the  sound.  Sam- 
uels thought  the  bird  not  only  beat  its 
sides,  but  the  log  on  which  it  rested, 
though  he  failed  to  explain  how  it 
could  do  both  at  the  same  time,  or 
account  for  unmutilated  condition  of 
the  primaries.  Then  the  idea  was  ad- 
vanced that  only  a good  resonant  log 
—one  that  would  act  as  a sounding 
board— could  be  used.  But,  it  was 
shown  that  a partially  rotten  log  was 
often  used,  and  one  writer  recorded 
a grouse  drumming  from  a stone. 

Even  so,  Flagg  ( 1881 ) thought  the 
sound  was  produced  by  the  beating 
together  of  the  wings  over  the  bird’s 
back.  He  apparently  never  heard  the 
sharp  cracking  together  of  the  backs 
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Photo  by  Thomas  Smyth 

A COCK  GROUSE,  when  drumming,  typi- 
cally sits  on  the  same  spot,  facing  the 
same  way,  on  the  same  log,  for  every 
performance. 

of  the  primary  shafts  in  a rooster  s 
wing  action  that  sometimes  accom- 
panies his  crowing,  or  observed  flying 
pigeons  slapping  the  backs  of  the 
primaries  over  their  bodies  while  fly- 
ing. The  view  of  Flagg  was  supported 
in  1918  by  Vreeland  ( Bull.  Am.  Game 
Protective  Soc.,  June)  with  photo- 
graphs of  a drumming  grouse.  The  pic- 
tures he  obtained  were  of  the  front 
and  side  of  the  bird  during  the  drum- 
ming performance.  Yet  one  might  con- 
clude that  his  photos  led  him  into 
negative  reasoning.  Because  the  photos 
from  the  front  indicated  no  meeting  of 
the  wings  there,  he  assumed  that  the 
wings  must  meet  behind  the  back. 

A variation  was  introduced  by 
Sandys  ( 1901 ) when  he  told  of  beat- 
ing the  sides  of  a strutting  turkey 


gobbler  and  getting  a sound  like  the  ci 
drumming  of  a grouse.  He  thought  air  c 
sacs  in  the  grouse  may  aid  in  produc-  a 
ing  the  noise.  Then  Hodge  (1905)  sug-  n 
gested  that  “feather  cushions”  were  is 
responsible  for  the  sound.  fi 

As  far  back  as  1874  Ridgway  quoted  j ' 
Henshaw  as  describing  to  him  how  " 
the  drumming  commenced  with  a S 
slow,  hard,  downward  and  forward  c 
stroke  of  both  wings  which  was  j ( 
checked  before  the  body  was  touched,  t 
He  said  that  the  tempo  of  the  strokes 
increased  until  the  wings  were  visible  < 
only  as  a semicircular  haze  over  the  I 
bird,  and  that  the  rumbling  vibration  ' 
produced  suggested  the  wing  sound  of 
a hummingbird  before  a flower. 

Sawyer,  from  his  many  observations,  * 
stated  in  1923  that  it  was  the  wing 
against  the  air  alone,  in  forward  and 
upward  strokes,  that  forced  the  bird 
firmly  down  on  the  log  as  it  stood 
erect  with  spread  tail  braced  against 
the  log.  From  my  own  observations  of 
drumming  grouse  dating  from  1923 
onward,  the  forward  and  upward  ac- 
tion of-  the  wings,  as  indicated  by 
Sawyer,  is  the  only  possible  explana- 
tion. And  that  Sawyer  was  correct  in 
his  analysis  has  been  subsequently 
verified  by  various  other  observers.  So 
the  dispute,  which  waxed  especially 
strong  in  the  grouse  country  toward 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
has  slowly  been  settled,  with  con- 
clusions supported  by  close  observa- 
tions and  photography. 

Substitute  for  Song 

In  its  drumming,  which  is  a sub- 
stitute for  crowing  (song),  a cock 
grouse  typically  sits  on  the  same  spot, 
facing  the  same  way,  on  the  same  log, 
for  every  performance.  The  drumming 
lasts  about  seven  or  eight  seconds, 
after  which  the  bird  is  all  alert  to 
detect  any  intruder  who  approached 
while  he  was  drumming.  The  act 
starts  usually  with  three  rather  gentle 
strokes,  as  though  warming  up  the 
muscles;  then  a pause;  then  the  real 
drumming  commences,  rapidly  in- 
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creasing  in  tempo  until  the  notes  be- 
come a long  roll  and  the  wings  a haze 
about  the  body.  In  general,  the  drum- 
ming sounds  about  as  loud  when  one 
is  nearby  as  when  he  is  more  remote 
from  the  source,  and  tends  to  have  a 
ventriloquial  quality.  To  sneak  up  and 
watch  a drumming  grouse  calls  for 
great  caution.  I have  watched  the 
drumming  from  a blind  and  also  by 
carefully  stalking,  moving  only  when 
the  bird  was  drumming;  once  under 
peculiar  conditions  getting  to  within 
arm’s  reach  of  the  bird.  To  move  a 
blind  near  a log  has  taken  as  long  as  a 
week,  since  too  abrupt  a change  of 
scenery  may  frighten  the  bird  away. 

If  you  want  a real  challenge,  make 
a successful  sneak  on  a drummer. 


Photo  by  Alvin  Staffan 

AFTER  THE  DRUMMING,  the  grouse  is 
all  alert  to  detect  any  intruder  who  might 
have  approached  while  he  was  drumming. 


oooooooooooo 


Study  Blasts  Rampart  Dam 

Another  unfavorable  appraisal  of  the  proposed  Rampart  Dam  in  Alaska 
has  come  from  a prominent  study  team  engaged  by  the  Natural  Resources 
Council  of  America,  an  organization  of  nearly  40  of  the  country’s  foremost 
conservation  groups  and  professional  and  technical  societies. 

The  16-month  study  of  the  gigantic  undertaking  represented  an  inde- 
pendent evaluation  of  the  probable  impact  of  the  project  on  Alaska’s  wildlife 
and  fish  resources  as  well  as  a review  of  and  recommendations  on  the  future 
electric  power  needs  of  the  new  state. 

Dr.  Stephen  H.  Spurr,  dean  of  the  University  of  Michigan  School  of  Grad- 
uate Studies,  directed  the  evaluation.  Other  members  of  the  team  were  Ernest 
F.  Brater  and  Justin  W.  Leonard  of  Michigan;  Michael  F.  Brewer,  George 
Washington  University;  A.  Starker  Leopold,  University  of  California;  and 
William  A.  Spurr,  Stanford  University. 

The  study  concluded:  “Even  today,  it  would  appear  to  be  cheaper  to  build 
a nuclear  plant  on  the  Pacific  Coast  rather  than  to  transmit  Rampart  power 
south,  even  writing  off  the  cost  of  the  Rampart  Project  as  a total  loss.” 

The  multibillion-dollar  project,  to  be  paid  for  by  U.  S.  taxpayers,  would 
create  in  the  middle  of  Alaska  a body  of  water  larger  than  Lake  Erie.  It 
would  take  30  years  to  fill  the  reservoir. 

Once  filled,  Rampart  could  produce  34  billion  kilowatts  of  annual  electric 
energy,  enough  for  six  million  people.  The  study  reports  that  optimists  predict 
that  the  Alaska  railbelt  will  have  300,000  people  and  need  a generating 
capacity  of  650,000  kilowatts  by  1985. 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  1964  said,  “Nowhere  in  the  history 
of  water  development  in  North  America  have  the  fish  and  wildlife  losses  . . . 
from  a single  project  been  so  overwhelming.”  The  Spurr  study  team  says  the 
statement  is  conservative. 
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GONE  FOR 
THE  DAY 


NED  SMITH- 


‘De&fUte  t&e  foot  and  Humidity  tHere  t<3.  activity  in  /iccyccatc 
outdoor  ocene.  'PCay^ul  deer  are  antuciny  Co  eoatcH.  0?HuoHroom<i 
tHat  yioco  in  tHe  daxA.  predatory  in^ecta.  a cto&e-ufi  o£  an  oud, 
and  an  exotic  Hind  are  antony  tote  cuntnterc  contributions. 


AUGUST  is  a cover-up.  Beneath 
that  veneer  of  shimmering  sun- 
shine and  fields  of  flowers  autumn  is 
unobtrusively  moving  in.  Folks  who 
don’t  know  the  symptoms  can  look  at 
a thermometer  registering  92  degrees 
and  see  nothing  but  summer.  Then, 
first  thing  they  know,  autumn  is  here 
and  they  wonder  where  it  came  from. 

The  outdoorsman  isn’t  so  gullible. 
He  notices  the  long  lines  of  barn 
swallows  collecting  on  telephone  wires, 
and  he  knows  they  are  making  travel 
talk.  He  sees  a flock  of  blue-winged 
teal  come  twisting  downwind,  and  he 
knows  they  aren’t  from  his  neighbor- 
hood. One  bright  day  with  a wind  out 
of  the  northeast  he  sees  turkey  vul- 
tures drifting  across  the  cloudless  sky, 
a dozen  or  fifteen  in  sight  at  one  time. 
They’re  not  describing  their  usual 
lazy  circles;  they’re  going  somewhere. 

In  the  woods  the  squirrels,  seem- 
ingly rushing  the  season,  are  cutting 
green  hickory  nuts,  and  on  the  trout 
stream  the  mayfly  hatches  have  slowed 
to  a trickle. 
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Yes,  it’s  still  hot  and  muggy.  The 
swimming  is  fine,  and  the  baseball  fan 
needs  no  close  score  to  work  up  a 
sweat.  But  the  outdoorsman  sees  it 
coming.  He  heaps  that  last  pail  of 
wild  blackberries  extra  full,  and  eats 
a double  handful  on  the  spot.  He 
knows  summer  isn’t  going  to  last  for- 
ever, and  it’s  a long  time  till  next 
August. 

August  4:  I put  my  canoe  in  the  river 
at  Millersburg  and  floated  down  to 
Tourist  Park  today,  fishing,  poking 
around  the  islands,  and  taking  pic- 
tures as  I went.  The  smaller  islands 
and  “grass  patches”  were  splashed 
with  color— spikes  of  purple  loosestrife, 
candelabra-like  blue  vervain,  the  clus- 
tered yellow  blooms  of  common  loose- 
strife, and  the  massed,  rose-and-white 
bicolored  flowers  of  the  swamp  milk- 
weed. On  the  riverbank  an  occasional 
cardinal  flower  glowed  like  a flame 
against  deep  green  foliage.  All  in  all, 
it  was  a pretty  picture  and  a mighty 
pleasant  float.  I even  managed  to 
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catch  a few  smallmouths  along  the 
way. 

August  6:  Even  the  city  is  not  without 
interesting  wildlife  activity.  Today,  as 
I sat  in  my  parked  car  in  Harrisburg 
a robust  insect  carrying  something 
larger  than  itself  skimmed  over  the 
driveway  and  landed  in  a heap  at  the 
foot  of  a sandy  bank.  It  was  a cicada 
killer,  a big  black  and  yellow  wasp 
with  amber-tinged  wings.  Its  burden 
was  a common  cicada,  or  harvest  fly. 

Without  losing  a second,  the  wasp 
wrestled  the  unresisting  cicada  up  the 


steeply  sloping  bank  to  the  entrance 
of  a thumb-sized  hole.  Leaving  the 
larger  insect  at  the  doorway  the  ci- 
cada killer  disappeared  inside. 

Earlier  she  had  pounced  on  the  un- 
suspecting harvest  fly  and  anesthetized 
it  with  an  injection  from  her  stinger. 
Then,  climbing  a tree  or  bush  with 
her  prize  she  took  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  sand  bank.  If  the  distance  was 
too  great  to  cover  in  one  descending 
flight  she  dragged  her  victim  to  an- 
other tree  and  repeated  the  climb  and 
takeoff. 

Now  she  emerged  from  the  hole,  in- 
spected the  cicada,  and  dragged  it 
into  the  hole  head  first.  Its  last  resting 
place  would  be  at  the  end  of  a tunnel 
a foot  or  so  inside  the  sand  bank.  Once 
there,  she  would  lay  an  egg  on  its 


body,  the  latter  to  serve  as  a food  sup- 
ply for  the  wasp  grub  when  it  hatched. 

August  7:  What  gets  into  deer  in  Au- 
gust? For  years  I’ve  noticed  that  they 
often  become  playful  as  kittens  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  today  I saw 
striking  evidence  of  it. 

There  was  a feeling  of  rain  in  the 
air  as  I started  to  walk  through  the 
Game  Lands,  and  the  deer  were  out 
feeding.  Even  before  reaching  the 
food  plots  I glimpsed  a deer  moving 
through  some  pines  toward  a doe  and 
two  fawns.  Suddenly  it  wheeled  and 
ran  toward  the  creek,  pursued  by  the 
doe.  It  looked  more  playful  than  seri- 
ous, but  I couldn’t  see  well  enough  to 
be  sure. 

Moving  out  along  the  food  plot  I 
accidentally  jumped  three  does  that 
had  been  watching  me  undetected. 
Later  I was  watching  a fawn  when 
the  mother  discovered  me.  I never 
knew  she  was  there  until  she  snorted. 

Returning  an  hour  later  there  were 
deer  everywhere.  A “Y”  buck  stared  at 
me  in  goggle-eyed  amazement  for 
what  seemed  like  half  a minute  before 
he  soared  over  the  sweet  fern  and 
into  the  woods. 

Later  I sneaked  up  on  a spike  buck 
that  was  closely  followed  by  two 
fawns.  Every  few  minutes  he  would 
dash  at  them,  and  the  fawns  would 
scatter,  running  and  bucking,  only  to 
stop  abruptly  with  legs  spread  and 
nostrils  aquiver.  They  were  obviously 
playing;  the  buck  would  occasionally 
dash  off  in  another  direction,  or  run 
along  with  them. 

Suddenly  they  all  broke  into  a run, 
directly  toward  where  I crouched,  the 
buck  in  the  center  and  a fawn  on 
either  side.  Across  the  food  plot  they 
came  at  full  gallop,  obviously  enjoying 
the  romp.  Then  the  buck  hit  my  scent. 
Up  went  his  tail,  and  he  dashed  this 
way  and  that  in  pure  panic  until  he 
was  sure  of  my  location.  Then  off  he 
went  into  the  woods,  followed  by  the 
two  fawns. 

On  the  way  home  I saw  several 
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more  deer  cutting  up.  Spotting  three 
in  a field  above  the  White  Church,  I 
stopped  the  car  to  watch  them  through 
the  binocular.  One  was  a six-point 
buck,  another  was  a buck  with  a 
smaller  rack,  and  the  other  a doe. 
They  had  been  grazing,  but  they  sud- 
denly broke  into  a playful  run,  the  doe 
in  the  lead.  At  one  point  the  smaller 
buck  veered  toward  the  doe.  She 
abruptly  changed  direction,  and  he 
just  as  abruptly  shot  off  in  another 
direction,  both  deer  kicking  up  their 
heels  like  frisky  colts. 

Suddenly  they  all  stopped  — heads 
up  as  though  they  had  heard  a sud- 
den noise.  They  turned  and  walked 
toward  the  edge  of  the  field,  shifted 
into  a trot,  then  broke  into  another 
pell-mell  chase  as  they  entered  the 
woods. 

August  8:  Jack  dropped  in  tonight  to 
tell  me  they  had  seen  a cattle  egret 
on  the  river  at  Middletown  while  fish- 
ing there.  He’s  an  accomplished  and 
reliable  birder,  and  has  seen  these 
egrets  in  the  marshes  of  Chincoteague, 
so  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

Cattle  egrets  are  Old  World  birds 
that  first  appeared  in  this  country  in 
Florida  in  1952.  Since  that  time  they 
have  spread  into  Texas  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States.  They  are  small,  stocky, 
white  herons  with  yellow  bills  and 
legs.  During  the  breeding  season  they 
acquire  orange-buff  plumes  on  their 
heads,  breasts,  and  backs,  and  their 
bills  and  legs  become  tinged  with 
pink. 

This  bird’s  name  alludes  to  its  prac- 
tice of  following  grazing  cattle  to  feed 
on  the  insects  stirred  up  by  the  ani- 
mals’ movements.  Bird  students  should 
be  on  the  lookout  for  cattle  egrets  in 
Pennsylvania.  It’s  hard  to  tell  where 
they’ll  turn  up  next. 

August  10:  Today,  while  on  a two- 
day  fishing  trip  to  the  Trout  Run- 
Rallston  area,  I picked  a goodly  mess 
of  wild  red  raspberries.  Together  with 
a few  orange-fleshed  brookies  fried  to 


golden  perfection,  they  made  a mouth- 
watering meal.  What  a lucky  coinci- 
dence that  they  grow  in  trout  country 
—they  go  so  well  together. 

August  14:  The  banks  along  our  moun- 
tain roads  are  flecked  with  the  squatty, 
snow-white  mushrooms  known  as  the 
peppery  lactarius.  Years  ago  I learned 
the  appropriateness  of  its  name  by 
touching  my  tongue  to  a drop  of  the 
milky  juice  that  oozes  from  breaks  in 
its  gills.  Today  a friend  insisted  on 
learning  the  same  way,  and  lapped  up 
a big  drop  of  the  fiery  stuff.  There 
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was  a slight  delay— attributable  to  re- 
action time,  I suppose.  Then  an  in- 
credulous look  flashed  across  his  face, 
followed  by  a fit  of  the  most  inspired 
and  copious  expectorating  you  can 
imagine.  A fervent  “Wow”  was  his 
only  comment,  but  it  spoke  volumes. 

Fortunately,  the  peppery  substance 
in  the  juice  is  destroyed  by  cooking. 
Several  times  I’ve  eaten  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  these  mushrooms 
baked  in  a casserole  with  bacon, 
grated  cheese,  and  bread  crumbs. 

August  15:  Marie  and  I walked  along 
Powell’s  Creek  after  supper,  following 
an  old  wagon  road.  We  bad  seen  very 
little,  so  I tried  to  stir  up  something 
interesting  by  “squeaking,”  making  a 
sound  with  the  lips  that  lures  in  birds, 
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and  frequently  animals.  I stirred  up 
something  all  right.  Hardly  had  the 
first  squeak  sounded  when  a huge 
horned  owl  came  winging  around  the 
bend,  about  five  feet  above  the  ground 
and  heading  straight  for  my  face.  I 
instinctively  threw  up  my  arm  and 
he  swerved  over  my  head,  probably 
more  surprised  than  I was.  Sure,  it’s 
silly  to  let  an  owl  shake  you  up,  but 
the  sight  of  that  great,  round  face  and 
two  staring  eyes  looking  into  yours 
isn’t  exactly  a soothing  experience. 

August  20:  While  night  fishing  along 
Clark’s  Creek  a companion  and  I be- 
came aware  of  an  eerie  glowing  ob- 
ject on  a tree  trunk  behind  us.  The 


flashlight  revealed  only  a three-inch 
patch  of  small,  buffy-white,  gilled 
fungi.  I peeled  off  the  slab  of  bark  on 
which  they  grew  and  took  them  home. 

The  mushrooms  were  identified  as 
Panus  stypticus.  On  drying  out  they 
no  longer  glowed,  but  a good  drench- 
ing restored  their  luminescence.  I 


have  often  seen  the  better  known 
jack-o’-lantern  mushrooms  glowing  in 
the  dark,  but  these  were  much  more 
brilliant. 

August  26:  Ordinarily  I would  have 
paid  slight  attention  to  a small  green 
frog  leaping  out  of  my  way,  but  this 
one  let  out  a startled  cry  as  soon  as  it 
landed.  Naturally,  I parted  the  grass 
to  investigate,  and  there  was  the  frog 
in  the  jaws  of  a garter  snake.  Held  by 
the  middle,  it  offered  no  resistance 
until  the  snake  tried  to  “walk”  his  jaws 
up  to  the  frog’s  head.  Then  it  struggled 
and  kicked,  but  the  serpent  won  in 
the  end,  getting  his  victim’s  head 
started  down  his  throat  and  method- 
ically swallowing  the  oversized  meal. 
The  frog’s  head  and  forelegs  quickly 
disappeared,  then  the  torso,  as  the 
snake’s  skin  stretched  like  rubber.  The 
hind  legs  offered  more  resistance,  but 
they  finally  disappeared,  too,  all  but 
the  hind  feet.  These  protruded  from 
the  snake’s  mouth  for  some  time  be- 
fore they  joined  the  rest  of  the  frog. 

Interestingly,  the  snake  showed  not 
the  slightest  concern  about  my  pres- 
ence, even  though  I parted  the  grass 
right  over  his  head  and  watched  the 
whole  procedure. 

August  28:  Along  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  back  of  Paxton  the  gray 
squirrels  are  cutting  down  the  green 
nuts  of  the  pignut  hickory  by  the 
bushel.  From  all  indications  they’ve 
been  at  it  for  some  weeks,  for  every 
log,  stump,  and  rock  is  sprinkled  with 
browning  fragments  of  hulls  and 
shells.  Exposed  to  appetites  like  that, 
one  wonders  how  any  nuts  or  acorns 
manage  to  ripen,  let  alone  survive  un- 
eaten until  winter  arrives. 


Should  Gl's  Be  Disarmed  ? 

Antigun  lobbyists  insist  that  tighter  restrictions  on  the  sale,  possession  and 
use  of  firearms  will  decrease  their  availability  to  criminals.  Despite  the  tightest 
security  measures  possible,  our  Armed  Forces  have  lost  more  than  10,000 
rifles,  pistols  and  shotguns  through  thefts  during  the  past  10  years.  Yet,  no 
one  has  advocated  that  our  military  men  be  disarmed. 
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TED  COLE  WITH  FLINTLOCK  RIFLES.  Rifle  at  left  is  an  original 
Pennsylvania  rifle  of  Revolutionary  War  vintage;  at  right  is  a repro- 
duction model.  Cole  cut  his  baby  teeth  on  the  stock  of  the  old  flintlock 
his  great-grandfather  used  against  the  Redcoats  during  the  Revolution. 

In  n Proud  Tradition 


By  Jim  Hayes 


TO  MANY  hunters  and  gun  fanciers, 
the  flintlock  long  rifle  is  strictly  an 
antique,  a collector’s  item  that  was 
consigned  years  ago  to  a niche  above 
the  mantel.  It  may  come  as  a surprise 
to  some  hunters,  though  scarcely  to 


deer  and  squirrel,  that  the  sharp 
crraaack  of  the  long  rifle  still  resounds 
in  the  valleys,  hollows  and  ridges  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  since  the  early 
1700’s  when  the  first  models  appeared 
from  the  workshop  of  the  Swiss  gun- 
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PENNSYLVANIA  LONG  RIFLE  sights 
are  checked  by  Cole.  Rifle  is  .45  caliber 
with  48-inch  barrel  and  overall  length  of 
64  inches. 

smith,  Martin  Meylin,  in  the  Pequea 
Valley  of  Lancaster  County,  there  has 
never  been  a time  when  these  cele- 
brated long  rifles  of  muzzle-loading 
days  have  riot  been  made  in  the  state 
where  they  originated.  Sometimes  mis- 
called the  “Kentucky”  rifle  because  of 
the  prominence  given  them  by  Daniel 
Boone,  they  are  properly  and  his- 
torically known  as  Pennsylvania  rifles. 

Even  today,  shootable  reproduction 
models  of  these  famous  rifles  continue 
to  be  made  by  at  least  thirty  Pennsyl- 
vania gunsmiths,  both  amateur  and 
professional,  whose  individual  produc- 
tion varies  from  two  or  three  to  more 
than  a dozen  rifles  a year.  Some  of  the 
best  known  professional  craftsmen  in- 
clude Ted  Cole,  of  Wilkinsburg;  Rob- 
ert Chadwick,  Chadds  Ford;  W.  G. 
Sutter,  Ruffsdale;  Lloyd  Norris,  Brack- 
enridge;  and  George  Haver,  Somerset. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  young  ap- 
prentices learning  the  ancient  art  in- 
sures that  this  most  famous  of  all 
American  rifles  will  be  on  the  scene 
for  a long,  long  time. 


Representative  of  the  state’s  profes- 
sional gunsmiths  specializing  in  Penn- 
sylvania rifles  is  Ted  Cole,  hunter, 
woodsman,  and  expert  on  Indian  lore. 
In  his  workshop  in  suburban  Pitts- 
burgh, Ted  makes  flintlock  long  rifles 
and  parts  which  he  markets  through- 
out the  United  States.  Bom  on  a farm 
on  Ten  Mile  Creek  near  Morrisville, 
Greene  County,  Ted  cut  his  baby  teeth 
on  the  stock  of  the  old  flintlock  his 
great-granddaddy  used  against  the 
Redcoats  during  the  Revolution.  He 
began  hunting  squirrel  with  the  rifle 
when  he  was  eight  years  old,  and 
spent  so  much  time  shooting  and  hunt- 
ing with  it  that  repairs  were  frequently 
necessary.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  eight, 
he  took  up  the  career  he  has  followed 
most  of  his  life— that  of  a gunsmith. 

During  World  War  I,  and  again  in 
World  War  II,  Ted  was  an  armament 
and  munitions  inspector  for  the  War 
Department.  In  July,  1954,  he  opened 
a gun  shop  where  he  did  general 
gunsmithing  and  made  custom  high 
powered  rifles.  More  and  more,  Ted 
found  himself  called  on  to  repair 
antique  guns;  and  he  found  a ready 
market  for  his  reproduction  model 
Pennsylvania  rifles.  He  soon  closed 
the  gunshop  and  retired  to  his  work- 
shop to  devote  full  time  to  antique 
guns,  specializing  in  flintlock  long 
rifles. 

Lock,  Stock  and  Barrel 

Like  the  gunsmiths  of  olden  days, 
Ted  makes  all  his  own  parts— stocks, 
barrels,  locks,  triggers,  and  guards. 
The  rifles  are  .45  caliber  with  48-inch 
barrels  and  overall  length  of  64  inches. 
They  weigh  between  eight  and  nine 
pounds.  Handcrafted  down  to  the 
finest  detail,  an  average  of  300  man- 
hours of  workmanship  goes  into  each 
rifle.  In  the  hands  of  sharpshooters, 
these  reproduction  rifles  are  every  bit 
as  accurate  as  the  originals  were  in  the 
days  when  British  officers  complained 
that  American  Minutemen  were  shoot- 
ing their  soldiers  between  the  eyes  at 
three  hundred  paces. 
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Originally,  the  Pennsylvania  rifle,  as 
made  in  the  1700’s  by  men  like  Mar- 
tin Meylin,  John  Armstrong,  Mathew 
Roesser,  Henry  Koons,  the  Henrys, 
and  others,  was  a rather  plain  gun 
made  for  service.  A rifle  sold  at  $6  to 
$8,  which  at  that  time  was  a fabulous 
sum.  There  is  a story  about  a young 
man  who  bound  himself  to  a gunsmith 
for  a period  of  six  months,  during 
which  time  he  worked  seven  days  a 
week,  12  to  14  hours  a day,  for  a place 
to  sleep,  meals,  and— on  fulfillment  of 
the  agreement— a Pennsylvania  rifle. 

During  the  American  Revolution, 
probably  more  than  400  Pennsylvania 
gunsmiths  were  at  work  turning  out 
rifles  for  the  colony’s  nine  companies 
of  riflemen.  When  the  war  ended,  and 
as  demand  for  rifles  declined,  gun- 
smiths began  embellishing  their  rifles 
with  intricate  carved  designs  and  in- 
lays to  make  them  more  saleable.  Most 
reproduction  models  are  “fancied  up” 
in  the  post-Revolutionary  tradition. 

Important  Historical  Role 

Following  the  Revolution,  the  Penn- 
sylvania rifle  continued  to  play  a role 
in  American  history.  “The  bloody  re- 
pulse of  the  British  at  New  Orleans  in 
January,  1815,  by  the  riflemen  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky  under  Andrew 
Jackson’s  command  is  another  epic  in 
the  saga  of  this  historic  firearm,”  Nor- 
man B.  Wilkinson  states  in  his  authori- 
tative article,  “The  Pennsylvania  Rifle” 
( Historic  Pennsylvania  Leaflet  No.  4, 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission,  Harrisburg,  1953).  “West- 
ward across  the  plains,  over  the  moun- 
tains and  beyond  the  sunset,  it  was 
carried  by  hunter,  trader,  prospector 
and  settler.  To  the  south  and  west  our 
national  domain  was  in  part  carved 
out  by  the  use  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
type  rifle  in  the  war  with  Mexico.” 

It  wasn’t  until  1828,  with  develop- 
ment of  the  pill  lock,  and  finally  1830, 
when  the  percussion  cap  was  intro- 
duced, that  the  golden  days  of  the 
flintlock  rifle  began  drawing  to  a close. 
Although  “flinters”  continued  to  be 


made  for  military  use  until  about  1842, 
about  90  percent  of  the  original  Penn- 
sylvania rifles  were  converted  to  per- 
cussion cap  rifles.  Many  of  the  con- 
versions were  used  during  the  Civil 
War. 

Yet  even  with  more  modern  and 
dependable  firearms  available,  the 
Pennsylvania  rifle  had  won  a lasting 
place  in  the  hearts  of  American  rifle- 
men. Over  the  years,  gunsmiths  con- 
tinued to  make  them,  and  they  were, 
and  still  are,  regularly  fired  at  shoot- 
ing meets  and  taken  afield  during 
hunting  season. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
there  has  been  a great  resurgence  of 
interest  in  antique  firearms.  Today, 
the  Pennsylvania  rifle  is  being  redis- 
covered by  a new  generation  of  hunt- 
ers and  gun  fanciers.  Authentic  orig- 


REPRODUCTION  MODEL  Pennsylvania 
flintlock  long  rifles,  from  unfinished  stocks 
to  completed  weapons,  are  stacked  in 
Cole's  workshop. 


inals  (pre-1850)  sell  at  prices  between 
$100  and  $2,500,  depending  on  work- 
manship and  condition.  Reproduction 
models  made  by  professional  gun- 
smiths are  readily  obtainable  from 
$250  to  $350,  although  rifles  featuring 
intricate  inlays  and  carvings  may  com- 
mand up  to  $2,500. 

To  hunters  seeking  greater  chal- 
lenges than  modem  weapons  provide, 
and  who  possess  a keen  feeling  for  the 
traditions  of  their  sport,  the  Pennsyl- 
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THE  MASTER  CRAFTSMAN  devotes  an 
average  of  300  man-hours  of  workman- 
ship to  each  Pennsylvania  long  rifle. 


vania  rifle  has  much  appeal  as  a sport- 
ing firearm  for  hunting  deer  and  bear 
as  well  as  for  “barking”  squirrel.  To 
load  the  rifle,  a measure  of  75  grains 
of  FFFG  black  powder  is  poured 
down  the  barrel.  A cloth  patch  is 


placed  atop  the  muzzle,  a round  ball 
placed  on  the  patch,  and  the  shot 
tamped  in  with  the  ramrod.  Next,  the 
prime  pan  is  half  filled  with  black 
powder,  and  the  frizzen  closed.  When 
the  hammer  is  cocked  and  the  trigger 
pulled,  the  flint  strikes  the  metal  friz- 
zen, and  the  sparks  touch  off  the 
powder  in  the  pan,  carrying  through 
the  touch  hole  to  fire  the  load. 

An  important  precaution  to  take  in 
firing  these  rifles  is  to  use  black  pow- 
der only.  They  are  not  made  to  handle 
modern  smokeless  powder.  If  a hunter 
acquires  an  antique  gun,  he  should 
have  it  checked  and  field-tested  by  a 
professional  gunsmith,  and  be  thor- 
oughly briefed  on  its  use  and  care. 

Today,  hunters  in  growing  numbers 
are  becoming  afflicted  with  “black 
powder  fever.”  Leaving  modern  weap- 
ons at  home,  they  are  going  afield  with 
the  firearms  of  yesteryear— rifles  and 
shotguns,  flintlocks  and  percussion 
cap,  but  inevitably  muzzle-loaders. 
Select  within  this  small  but  growing 
minority  are  those  hunters  who  stalk 
the  woods,  Daniel  Boone-like,  with 
flintlock  Pennsylvania  long  rifles.  If 
you  should  meet  such  a hunter,  wish  1 
him  well,  for  he  and  his  gunsmith  are 
carrying  on  in  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
proudest  traditions. 


Dog  Training  Season  Resumes 

The  dog  training  season  reopens  on  August  1,  reminds  Tom  Bell,  Law 
Enforcement  Chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  “Dogs  may  be 
trained,”  said  Bell,  “from  August  1 to  March  31,  1967,  Sundays  included, 
from  sunrise  until  9:00  p.m..  Eastern  Standard  Time  (raccoon  dogs  until  mid- 
night). While  the  use  of  a blank  pistol  is  permissible,  the  carrying  of  a rifle 
or  shotgun  while  training  dogs  is  prohibited,”  Bell  said. 

Occasionally,  a valuable  dog,  and  particularly  a young  one,  will  pursue  the 
trail  of  a deer  and  be  destroyed  by  a well  meaning  person.  Hunters  are  urged 
to  use  care  and  discretion  in  this  matter.  The  law  now  requires  that  a person 
killing  a dog  must  report  the  action  to  the  owner  of  the  dog  or  a Game  Pro- 
tector within  five  days. 

Dog  owners  should  make  every  possible  effort  to  keep  their  dogs  under 
control  while  training.  Courtesies  such  as  requesting  the  landowner’s  permis- 
sion to  train  a dog  on  his  property  are  in  order.  Thoughtfulness  and  good 
sportsmanship  during  the  dog  training  period  often  insure  a return  invitation 
during  the  hunting  seasons. 
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Moshannon  Red  Moon 

By  Albert  G.  Shimmel 


A BLUE  JAY  searched  the  upper 
siory  of  the  hardwoods  in  hope 
of  finding  a nest  of  late  fledglings  to 
plunder.  Its  prying  curiosity  discov- 
ered instead  a cocoon  of  spider  eggs, 
hidden  under  a wedge  of  loose  bark. 
It  tore  away  the  silk,  swallowed  the 
eggs,  then  turned  toward  a clump  of 
promising  underbrush  below.  Cocking 
its  head  to  pinpoint  a whisper  of 
sound  that  had  attracted  its  attention, 
the  jay  dropped  on  half  closed  wings 
to  investigate.  Before  its  feet  touched 
the  chosen  branch  a blur  of  motion 
sent  it  away,  screaming  in  mortal 
terror. 

Had  the  rattler  been  poised  or  the 
jay’s  perch  a scant  inch  lower,  the 
poison-filled  fangs  would  have  found 
their  mark.  As  the  jay  fled,  the  snake’s 
darting  tongue  and  whirring  rattle 
gave  notice  of  its  frustration.  Soon 
these  stilled.  . . . 

All  during  the  late  spring  and  early 
summer  the  snake  fed  well  on  mice 
and  chipmunks  that  lived  among  the 
rocks  of  the  upper  slope.  Now  the 
drought  and  heat  had  driven  them 
underground.  Here  they  lay  in  a som- 
nolent state  until  the  cooling  rains 
should  awaken  and  restore  them  to 
activity.  This  shortage  of  food  forced 
the  snake  to  seek  other  hunting 
grounds.  It  was  this  hunger  that 
tugged  at  the  snake  until  it  flowed 
down  the  ridge  as  if  pulled  by  an 
invisible  leash.  . . . 

The  sun  had  scarcely  passed  below 
the  hills  when  a doe  and  her  nearly 
grown  fawns  paused  at  the  edge  of 
an  ancient  camp  clearing.  She  swung 
her  head  toward  a sound  that  moved 
steadily  in  her  direction.  When  a por- 
cupine emerged  from  the  edge  of  the 
woods  the  doe  relaxed,  remembered 
an  urgent  itch  at  the  base  of  her  right 
ear,  swung  her  head  to  the  side, 
reached  forward  with  a hind  foot  and 


NEITHER  YOUNG  SQUIRREL  saw  the 
owl  before  it  struck.  The  smaller  died 
instantly  under  the  black  talons. 

scratched  vigorously.  Satisfied,  she 
moved  ahead,  browsing  as  she  went. 
The  fawns  nibbled  and  tasted  experi- 
mentally, but  were  more  inclined  to 
frolic  than  to  feed. 

Around  the  clearing  sparse  grass 
found  scant  nourishment  in  thin  soil 
underlaid  with  sand.  The  heat  had 
parched  the  grass  tufts  until  only  the 
few  blades  that  clung  to  the  shaded 
border  showed  any  trace  of  green.  A 
fringe  of  bracken,  browned  by  the 
heat,  cast  darker  shadows  on  the  sand. 

It  would  have  taken  a keen  eye  to 
see  the  snake  as  it  lay  in  the  shadow 
of  the  largest  clump  of  bracken.  It 
was  perfectly  camouflaged  against  the 
patchwork  of  light  and  shadow.  It  lay 
silently,  the  heart-shaped  head  resting 
lightly  on  its  relaxed  coils. 

An  hour  earlier  the  snake  had 
crossed  the  sandy  clearing,  leaving 
behind  a faint  ribbon  of  musk  to  mark 
its  passing.  Now  it  waited  patiently 
for  food  to  ease  its  hunger. 

Although  snakes  do  not  hear  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the  nerve 
endings  in  its  belly  scales  picked  up 
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the  vibrations  of  the  deer’s  feet  long 
before  they  entered  the  clearing.  The 
head  lifted  and  the  black  tongue 
flicked  back  and  forth,  tasting  the  air. 
The  long  body  tightened  like  a steel 
spring.  The  rattle  ticked  nervously 
once  or  twice  as  it  readied  to  sound 
the  warning. 

As  the  doe  entered  the  clearing  she 
suddenly  stopped.  The  fawns,  follow- 
ing close  behind,  bumped  her  flanks. 
She  snorted  with  annoyance.  To  her 
cleared  nostrils  came  the  scent  of 
musk  that  clung  faintly,  close  to  the 
sand.  She  stood  with  neck  outstretched, 
nostrils  flared  and  ears  twitching  ner- 
vously, trying  to  locate  the  menace. 
For  a full  minute  she  remained  frozen, 
then  lifting  her  forefoot  she  struck  the 
ground  solidly.  The  thud  reached  and 
activated  the  sensitive  nerves  along 
the  snake’s  belly.  These  in  turn  re- 
acted to  bring  the  whirring  of  the 
rattle  to  an  audible  pitch. 

The  Fawn  Stood  Still 

The  doe  struck  the  ground  again. 
Behind  her  the  fawns  were  still  while 
the  terror  sounded  in  their  ears  and 
crept  into  their  noses.  The  sound,  ris- 
ing in  pitch  and  intensity,  made  an 
impression  that  they  would  never  for- 
get. Abruptly  the  sound  drew  slowly 
away.  It  decreased  in  volume  until  it 
ended  in  a few  warning  ticks.  The  doe, 
satisfied  that  the  danger  was  ended, 
moved  along  the  trail. 

The  Red  Moon  twilight,  deepening 
into  dusk,  brought  little  relief  from 
the  heat  that  held  the  swamp,  lake 
and  high  plateau  of  the  Moos-Hanne 
captive.  The  golden  crescent  of  a 
quarter  moon  filtered  through  the 
branches  of  a slim  silver  maple.  It 
touched  with  shimmering  light  the 
water  that  bubbled  from  the  cradle  of 
the  maple’s  roots  and  wandered  away 
through  the  lush  vegetation  to  mingle 
with  the  darker  waters  of  the  swamp. 
It  watered  tall  blueberry  bushes  that 
bent  under  the  weight  of  overripe 
fruit.  It  dampened  the  sphagnum  tus- 
socks where  the  cranberries  were  al- 


ready beginning  to  turn  scarlet. 

A few  yards  up  the  slope  another 
maple  clung  tenaciously  to  life.  Its 
lower  branches,  still  vigorous  with 
leaves,  belied  the  stark  dead  trunk 
where  lightning  had  opened  the  way 
for  carpenter  ants  and  wood  beetles. 
Woodpeckers  had  discovered  the  in- 
sects and  had  constructed  a tenement 
adjacent  to  this  food  supply.  When 
the  insects  had  been  exterminated  the 
birds  moved  on,  leaving  their  sculp- 
tured galleries  to  the  flying  squirrels. 

In  the  stuffy  darkness  of  one  of 
these  chambers,  a mother  squirrel, 
annoyed  by  the  restlessness  of  her 
grown  young,  climbed  to  the  moonlit 
entrance  and  looked  out.  She  yawned 
widely,  licked  her  already  spotless 
forefeet,  then  groomed  her  face  and 


THE  WHITE-GLOVED  PAW  shot  out  and 
seconds  later  the  wings  of  the  plump 
sphinx  moth  fluttered  to  the  litter  below. 


ears.  Last  of  all  she  combed  her  sensi- 
tive whiskers. 

A plump  sphinx  moth  alighted  a 
few  inches  away.  With  the  accuracy 
of  a boxer,  the  white-gloved  paw  shot 
out  and  seconds  later  the  wings  of  the 
moth  fluttered  to  the  litter  below.  The 
young  followed  the  mother  through 
the  doorway  to  share  the  unexpected 
windfall.  When  they  had  eaten  the 
moth  the  mother  drove  them  back  into 
the  nest  with  querulous  chippings. 
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Turning  she  flung  herself  outward  and 
downward  in  a long  glide  to  the  tree 
by  the  spring. 

She  paused  for  a long  time  while 
she  searched  for  danger,  then  crept  to 
the  spring  and  drank  deeply.  She  re- 
treated quickly  when  from  across  the 
swamp  a homed  owl  boomed  its  hunt- 
ing call.  She  did  not  stop  until  she  had 
gained  the  safety  of  the  leafy  branches. 
Again  the  muted  call  came  with  a 
slight  quaver  that  denoted  a juvenile 
that  was  verging  on  adulthood. 


THE  BLUE  JAY  cocked  its  head  to  pin- 
point a whisper  of  sound  that  had  at- 
tracted its  attention. 

The  rattler  spent  an  unsuccessful 
night  beside  a fallen  log  at  the  edge 
of  the  swamp.  A clump  of  wood  fern, 
nourished  by  reserve  moisture  and  de- 
caying dead  wood,  provided  the  dark 
shadow  that  hid  the  snake  from  above. 
It  was  well  that  the  hiding  place  was 
secure.  Twice  the  owl  swung  by  on 
silent  wings,  as  it  patrolled  the  swamp, 
but  the  snake  lay  undetected. 

With  the  sinking  moon,  the  pre- 
dawn darkness  awakened  the  night 
prowlers  to  a brief  period  of  activity 
before  day.  They  moved  indolently, 
touched  by  the  oppressiveness  that 
grew  with  the  light.  Far  away  to  the 
west,  lightning  flickered  against  a 
backdrop  of  heaping  clouds.  Even  the 
frogs  stilled  their  voices,  smothered 


by  the  velvety  blackness. 

The  snake  left  its  hiding  place  and 
moved  slowly  down  the  faint  trail  that 
led  to  the  spring.  At  the  water  it 
paused,  its  tongue  flicking  nervously. 
Satisfied  that  no  danger  threatened,  it 
thrust  its  head  into  the  water  and 
drank  deeply.  Minutes  later  it  moved 
to  a patch  of  dry  moss  that  carpeted 
the  angle  between  the  maple’s  but- 
tressed roots.  It  did  not  coil  but  lay 
lazily.  Only  the  S curve  in  its  neck 
remained  ready.  . . . 

Inside  the  hollow  maple  the  heat 
grew  more  and  more  oppressive.  The 
young  squirrels  grew  restless  under 
the  mother’s  restraint.  In  open  re- 
bellion two  of  the  brood  climbed 
through  the  doorway,  rested  for  a 
moment,  then  made  their  way  to  the 
broken  stub  above.  Neither  saw  the 
owl  before  it  struck.  The  smaller  died 
instantly  under  the  black  talons.  With 
a screech  of  fright  the  other  leaped 
away  in  a long  glide  to  the  maple 
beside  the  spring.  It  landed  inexpertly 
against  the  rough  bark,  a few  inches 
above  the  swell  of  the  roots. 

A Fiash  of  Movement 

Scarcely  had  it  touched  the  tree 
when  there  was  a flash  of  movement, 
too  rapid  for  any  protective  reaction. 
In  that  fragment  of  time  a number  of 
things  happened.  The  snake’s  head 
shot  forward,  its  mouth  opened,  the 
needle-pointed  fangs,  directed  by  the 
heat  sensitive  membrane,  buried  them- 
selves in  the  squirrel’s  left  side.  The 
muscles  surrounding  the  poison  sacs 
contracted,  spurting  venom  into  the 
tiny  wounds.  The  squirrel’s  heart  quiv- 
ered, then  stopped.  The  body  clung 
for  a second  by  one  claw,  then  fell 
to  the  moss. 

The  snake  lay  quiet  for  a few  sec- 
onds, then  moved  forward  and  touched 
the  lifeless  body  with  its  blunt  head. 
Satisfied  that  the  venom  had  done  its 
work,  the  snake  unhinged  its  jaws 
and  proceeded  to  engulf  its  victim 
with  slow,  peristaltic  movements. 

When  the  squirrel  had  disappeared, 
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the  snake  moved  sluggishly  up  the 
slope  to  drier  ground.  In  a small 
opening  beside  the  trail  it  stretched 
lazily  under  the  bracken  fronds,  just 
as  the  copper  disc  of  the  sun  showed 
dimly  through  the  rising  mists.  To  the 
west  the  clouds  darkened  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  sullen  thunder. 

The  doe  paused  at  the  edge  of  the 
swamp,  stood  for  a moment  silhouetted 
against  the  sun,  then  turned  purpose- 
fully toward  the  spring.  The  fawns  fol- 
lowed in  single  file.  They  paused  at 
the  spring  just  long  enough  to  drink, 
then  pushed  ahead  toward  a protected 
thicket  that  would  break  the  fury  of 
the  threatening  storm. 

Suddenly  she  was  again  aware  of 
the  sharp,  murky  smell  of  death  that 
she  had  learned  both  to  fear  and  hate. 
Again  came  the  angry  whir  of  the 
rattle,  rising  to  a warning  pitch.  The 
snake,  sluggish  from  its  meal,  drew  its 
coils  together  and  refused  to  retreat. 
The  deer  struck  the  ground  with  her 
forefoot.  She,  too,  served  warning  that 
the  trail  was  hers. 

The  rattle  sounded  steadily.  The 
snake  would  not  move,  except  to  strike. 

Slow,  step  by  slow  step,  the  doe 


came  on  while  the  fawns  froze  with 
uncertainty.  She  measured  the  dis- 
tance between  her  position  and  the 
ugly  head  poised  above  the  tense  coils. 

What  living  creature  can  elude  the 
deadly  strike? 

The  doe  leaped  high,  arching  her 
back  to  bring  the  hard,  black  hooves 
together  to  meet  the  strike  with  an 
impervious  shield.  With  all  her  force 
she  smashed  the  deadly  head  and 
writhing  coils  against  the  earth.  Again 
and  again  the  bunched  hooves  ham- 
mered while  the  doe’s  breath  came  in 
whistling  gusts.  The  fawns  looked  on, 
frozen  by  their  mother’s  anger. 

As  suddenly  as  it  had  begun,  her 
wrath  subsided. 

She  called  her  fawns  with  a gentle 
murmur  and  set  off  toward  the  thicket. 
They  came  timidly,  sniffing  fearfully 
at  the  trampled  ground  and  the  few 
rags  of  reptilian  flesh  that  remained. 
The  doe  called  again  and  the  three 
hurried  away. 

A blinding  flash  of  lightning  bright- 
ened the  gloomy  swamp  and  dark  hill- 
side. The  gray  curtain  of  rain  swept 
away  the  last  traces  of  the  terror  of 
Moos-Hanne. 
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SHOTS  AT  LONG  DISTANCES,  are,  of  course,  posssible  with  a low  power  scope, 
but  the  target  is  more  distinct  and  the  effective  accurate  range  of  a rifle  can  be 
increased  through  a higher  power  scope. 

The  Hi-Lo  Game 

By  BIBB  Walsh 


THE  “rule  of  thumb”  for  scopes 
on  deer  rifles  in  most  of  eastern 
United  States  calls  for  a low-power 
job.  Having  collected  11  deer  in  16 
Pennsylvania  seasons,  I recommend 
further  study  of  the  rule  — because 
every  time  I fired  I was  looking  at 
whitetails  through  an  8X  scope. 

I can  recall  no  deer  that  I missed  as 
a result  of  this  much  magnification. 
But  I can  remember  many  I’d  prob- 
ably have  missed— or  not  even  ven- 
tured—without  the  high  power. 

Sure,  I hunt  in  the  woods.  Sure, 
small  twigs  look  like  trees  in  that  8X 
sometimes.  Sure,  the  field  of  view  is 
tighter  than  on  a 2JDC  or  4X.  But  in 
practical  hunting  these  apparent  dis- 
advantages don’t  loom  as  large  as  they 
do  on  paper.  And  there  are  decided 
advantages. 

Like  the  time  I’d  about  given  up 
hope  on  the  last  day  of  one  of  Penn- 


sylvania’s antlerless  deer  seasons.  Only 
a half  hour  remained  until  it  would  be 
history.  Despite  the  fact  that  we’d 
been  overrun  with  does  during  buck 
season,  I hadn’t  seen  hair  all  day.  I 
sat  on  a stump  halfway  up  a heavily 
wooded  hillside  but  a stand  of  more 
mature  timber  stretched  out  before 
me  in  the  bottomland  and  halfway  up 
the  hill  on  the  other  side.  Perfect  spot 
for  a hi-power  scope. 

But  the  deer  weren’t  too  accom- 
modating. Instead  of  coming  through 
the  park-like  stand,  a group  of  eight 
appeared  off  to  my  left  in  the  heavy 
stuff  — indistinct  shapes  through  the 
maze  of  brush.  I felt  certain  I had  the 
wrong  scope  for  these  circumstances. 
But  as  I swung  ahead  of  the  deer,  the 
high  magnification  allowed  me  to  pick 
out  a half-foot  alleyway  clear  enough 
for  a shot.  The  hi-power  also  let  me 
study  the  head  of  each  animal  as  it 
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pushed  its  head  into  the  opening,  then 
flitted  through. 

The  last  one  in  line  didn’t  flit 
through,  though.  She  took  one  step 
and  stopped,  exposing  to  me  part  of  a 
hind  quarter.  Sighing  over  the  venison 
roast  that  might  be  wasted,  but  de- 
termined not  to  be  skunked,  I tried 
the  anchor  shot  on  the  hip.  When  I 
got  to  the  deer  she  was  dead,  the  180- 
grain  having  nipped  the  last  vertebra 
in  the  spinal  column. 

8X  Made  the  Difference 

The  shot  would  have  been  an  im- 
possibility with  open  sights.  I paced 
off  180  yards  where  I had  hunkered 
down  for  the  squeeze-off.  Not  that  the 
shot  would  have  been  impossible  from 
the  standpoint  of  marksmanship.  But 
with  the  naked  eye,  deer  identification 
would  not  have  been  certain  and 
would  have  only  been  slightly  in- 
creased with  low-power  optics.  There 
was  no  doubt  with  the  8X. 

I can’t  take  credit  for  departing 
from  the  low-power  rule  of  thumb  out 
of  wisdom.  When  I bought  my  Model 
70  it  had  a 2/£X  on  it.  I intended  to 
keep  it  that  way  for  deer  hunting.  But 
a friend  had  loaded  up  some  110 
grains  for  chuck  hunting  and  talked 
me  into  trying  them  out  . . . making  a 
varmint  scope  out  of  mine  by  adding 
an  8X  attachment. 

Of  course  point  of  impact  changes 
when  one  adds  or  removes  such  at- 
tachments. Sighting-in  sessions  are  a 
must  when  you  quit  summer  chucking 
with  the  8X  and  return  to  deer  hunt- 
ing with  the  attachment  removed.  But 
this  particular  year  I just  couldn’t— or 
didn’t— find  the  time.  When  I loaded 
up  to  head  for  deer  camp,  the  8X  was 
still  on.  Rather  than  return  to  a 2MX 
scope  with  no  certainty  of  where  it 
was  hitting,  I left  the  attachment  on. 

On  the  second  day  of  that  season 
I was  making  my  way  up  a snow- 
covered  hillside  when  I looked  up  and 
saw  a deer’s  head  protruding  from  be- 
hind a big-boled  beech.  Believe  me, 
the  head  was  ALL  I could  see.  The 
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antlers  were  easily  visible  even  with- 
out the  scope— but  the  head  is  the 
smallest  target  a deer  can  offer  you. 

The  shot  was  up  and  quartering.  I 
held  at  the  point  where  the  “chin’’  met 
the  neck  and  fired.  The  deer  disap- 
peared in  the  recoil  but  lay  dead  when 
I got  to  him.  The  8X  had  performed 
so  beautifully  in  duplicating  a chuck 
head  shot,  in  effect,  that  I’ve  left  it  on 
ever  since. 

How  does  this  equipment  perform 
on  a running  shot?  Any  shooter  who 
can  bring  his  rifle  to  shoulder  and  cen- 
ter the  cross  hairs  on  moving  game 
can  do  the  same  with  a hi-power  as 
well  as  a low-power  scope— ruling  out 
the  benchrest  stuff,  of  course.  You  also 
rule  out  the  “game  at  your  feet”  situ- 
ation which  rarely  occurs  with  deer. 

ANTLERS  LIKE  THESE  are  often  hard 
to  spot,  especially  when  the  ears  are 
perked  up.  An  8X  scope  will  often  turn 
a "doe"  into  a buck. 

PGC  Photo  by  Keith  Hinman 


Tiie  only  time  I “almost  stepped  on  a 
deer,”  as  the  saying  goes,  he  got  into 
cover  so  fast  I doubt  if  I could,  have 
scratched  him  with  a scattergun,  let 
alone  a rifle  with  ANY  kind  of  sights. 

I bagged  a 7-point  whitetail  one 
year  that  proved  you  can  almost  snap- 
shoot with  an  8X.  I watched  three 
deer  enter  a hemlock  thicket  and 
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waited  impatiently  for  them  to  emerge 
and  head  my  way.  A 25-foot  opening 
lay  between  their  hiding  place  to  my 
left  and  a similar  tangle  of  hemlock 
to  my  right.  The  deer  were  extremely 
obliging  and  came  out  one  at  a time— 
not  too  fast— heading  for  the  thicket 
to  my  right. 

There  was  plenty  of  background 
snow  and  the  deer  weren’t  more  than 
50  yards  off  so  I scanned  them  via  the 
naked  eye  route  and  satisfied  myself 
there  wasn’t  even  a spike  among  ’em. 
The  first  deer  disappeared  into  the 
hemlock  . . . then  the  second.  ...  I re- 
laxed. Then  the  third  one— halfway 
through  the  opening— tilted  his  head 


HUNTERS'  CHOICE  ranges  from  open  to 
high  power  telescopes.  The  author  pre- 
fers the  8X  for  game  from  woodchuck 
to  deer. 

forward  as  he  cleared  a log.  A small 
but  legal  set  of  antlers  came  into  full 
view.  I gulped! 

I realized  I should  have  had  the 
scope  on  them  from  the  beginning  but 
I hadn’t  wanted  to  move  my  arms. 
Besides,  it  was  too  late  for  complaints. 
I squeezed  olf  as  the  buck’s  head  dis- 
appeared into  the  cover,  certain  as  I 
fired  that  I was  going  to  end  up  with 
a gut-shot  deer. 

I guess  I was  suffering  that  feeling 
familiar  to  almost  any  shooter,  whether 
he  be  rifleman  or  shotgunner,  who 


feels  he  didn’t  follow  through  on  a 
moving  target.  You’re  almost  haunted 
with  the  certainty  that  you  stopped 
the  swing  just  at  the  moment  of  firing. 

I needn’t  have  worried.  The  deer 
was  hit  in  the  lungs  and  traveled  less 
than  50  yards  before  the  bullet  took 
effect.  I doubt  that  iron  sights  or  a lo- 
power  scope  could  have  “snap-shot’’ 
any  better. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  undeniable 
relationship  between  hi-  and  lo-power 
scopes  in  determining  speed  with 
which  a running  target  can  be  picked 
up  and  zeroed  in.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  state  that  every  hunter  should  put 
6,  8 or  10X  on  his  deer  gun.  A shooter 
who  is  unfamiliar  with  his  equipment 
will,  however,  have  as  much  trouble 
centering  his  target  between  lo-power 
cross  hairs  as  he  will  have  with  the 
close-ups.  If  you’re  willing  to  take  the 
time  to  make  the  rifle  a part  of  you— 
an  extension  of  your  arms— then,  and 
only  then,  should  you  take  advantage 
of  the  increased  magnification  of  a 
hi-power  telescope  sight. 

It’s  amazing  how  helpful  it  is  to 
the  casual^  once-a-year  shooter  to 
just  pick  up  his  rifle  and  handle  it  for 
a few  minutes  each  day— snapping  it 
to  shoulder,  swinging  along  a pre- 
selected line,  or  attempting  to  center 
some  distant  target  in  the  scope.  1 
use  the  same  gun  and  scope  combina- 
tion—with  differing  bullet  loads— for 
both  chucks  and  deer.  This  forces  me 
to  handle  my  deer  gun  many  times 
during  the  summer.  I dry  fire  it  at 
home  (bolt  removed),  aiming  at  dis- 
tant chimneys,  treetops,  resting  crows, 
or  whatever  strikes  my  fancy. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  in 
which  an  8X  improves  a hunter’s 
chances  of  getting  a deer.  I have 
glassed,  identified,  and  killed  deer  that 
were  totally  unaware  of  my  presence 
and  which  “never  knew  what  hit 
them”;  made  possible  by  the  greater 
power  in  the  8X. 

You  can  often  spot  deer  at  fantastic 
distances  . . . even  in  heavy  woods. 
You  don’t  see  a whole  deer  but  you 
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catch  the  flash  of  a tail  or  the  passage 
of  a body  between  trees.  Putting  the 
big  glass  on  such  movement  often  tells 
you  what  KIND  of  deer  you’re  look- 
ing at  long  before  it’s  anywhere  near 
or  in  a shooting  situation. 

While  the  choice  of  scope  power 
has  no  effect  on  the  basic  ballistics 
of  your  bullet,  higher  powers  can  in- 
crease the  effective  accurate  range  of 
your  rifle. 

If  you  are  a serious  marksman;  if 
you  have  studied  ballistic  tables  re- 
lating to  your  ammunition;  if  you  can 
estimate  range  accurately;  and  if  you 
KNOW  where  your  bullet  will  hit- 
above  or  below  the  line  of  sight  at  a 
given  distance— then  you  can  pull  deer 
hunting  magic  out  of  many  trips.  It 
may  be  the  kind  that  you  would  rather 
not  relate  to  your  hunting  cronies 
when  you  get  the  deer  back  to  car  or 
camp.  Like  an  experience  of  mine  I 
am  telling  for  the  first  time  here: 

During  an  antlerless  season  I 
watched  a doe  enter  a hemlock  thicket 
at  full  tilt  and  was  prepared  to  pick 
her  up  and  start  shooting  when  she 
burst  out  the  other  side.  She  fooled 
me.  She  put  on  the  brakes  and  stayed 
inside  the  coyer.  I waited  . . . and 
waited  . . . and  waited.  Slowly  I 
brought  up  the  rifle  with  the  8X  scope 
and  just  as  slowly  began  to  glass  the 
thicket.  Back  and  forth  I cautiously 
swept  the  glass  but  could  pick  up  no 
form  resembling  a deer  or  even  part 
of  a deer. 

Finally,  however,  I did  pick  up 
something  that  looked  not  quite  like 
a hemlock  limb  or  part  of  the  thicket, 
and  I studied  it  closely.  Suddenly  it 
dawned  on  me  that  I was  looking  at 
the  gleam  in  one  of  that  doe’s  big, 
brown  eyes.  It  seemed  to  be  looking 
right  back  at  me— and  I had  the  sensa- 
tion described  in  the  situation  where  a 
feller  stoops  to  peer  through  a key- 
hole only  to  find  another  eye  peering 
directly  at  him  from  the  other  side.  I 
decided  to  wait  and  watch— hoping 
she’d  still  come  through  and  straight 
at  me.  But,  as  so  often  happens  in 


hunting,  other  hunters  changed  my 
plans.  I heard  several  hunters  shout- 
ing at  each  other  as  they  approached 
me  from  the  rear.  I knew  the  doe  had 
heard  them. 

Well,  to  shorten  the  yam  ...  I am 
not  overly  sentimental  about  big 
brown  eyes  in  antlerless  deer  seasons. 

I estimated  the  range  at  75  yards. 
Since  I am  sighted  in  to  hit  three 
inches  high  at  100  yards,  I figured 
the  .30-06  would  hit  about  two  inches 
high  at  75.  I got  some  side  support 
from  a tree,  keeping  mittened  hand 
between  tree  and  stock— laid  the  cross 
hairs  two  inches  BELOW  the  still- 
gleaming  eye— and  reaped  one  doe 


PGC  Photo  by  Keith  Hinman 

YOU  CAN  OFTEN  SPOT  DEER  at  fan- 
tastic  distances,  even  in  heavy  woods, 
with  an  8X  scope. 

with  a head  shot.  Again  I thanked  the 
8X  for  even  at  that  relatively  short 
range,  anything  less  wouldn’t  have  re- 
vealed where  the  deer  stood. 

Summing  up:  I’m  not  advocating 
repeal  of  a good  rule  . . . that  choice 
of  power  is  made  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
tances at  which  game  is  expected  to 
be  taken.  I claim,  however,  that  even 
this  rule  has  exceptions.  Further,  that 
if  YOU  are  one  of  those  who  can  take 
advantage  of  the  exception  because  of 
shooting  experience  and  temperament, 
don’t  be  afraid  to  do  it  just  because 
you’re  breaking  a rule. 
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Find  the  Frontiersman 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


A Historical  Quiz  That  M ay  Qive 
You  Some  Trouble  . . . 


Answers  on  Page  31 


MUCH  of  the  afterglow  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies in  America  lies  in  the  fantastic 
legends  of  the  rootin-tootin-shootin 
lives  of  a handful  of  hunters,  trappers, 
and  scouts.  These  frontiersmen  helped 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  millions  of 
us  who  now  live  peacefully  where 
once  they  endured  droughts,  floods, 
blizzards,  Indians  and  other  wild 
things  that  thronged  the  wilderness. 
High  water  means  little  to  one  in  an 
auto,  speeding  along  on  excellent 
roads,  over  a bridge  spanning  a swol- 
len river.  To  a pioneer  a river  in  flood 
was  often  a desperate  barrier,  one  that 


might  take  his  life. 

If  you’re  a hunter  or  angler  in  Penn- 
sylvania, you  can  still  get  a hint  of 
what  the  old-timers  enjoyed,  for  here 
is  still  considerable  animal  life  in  our 
extensive  woodlands.  Our  deer  herds 
are  sufficiently  numerous  so  that  up  to 
a hundred  thousand  animals  are  taken 
in  a single  season.  Several  hundred 
bears  are  bagged  each  year. 

So,  were  they  to  return  today,  the 
frontiersmen  would  probably  find  parts 
of  our  state  more  to  their  liking  than 
many  other  areas  of  the  Union.  How 
well  do  you  know  these  colorful  char- 
acters from  our  past? 
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( Match  the  paragraphs  on  the  right  with  the  names  on  the  left. ) 


A.  Daniel  Boone 

1.  Born  in  Kentucky— ran  away  from  home  and 
eight  brothers  as  a boy— became  camp  cook— bea- 
ver trapper— Indian  fighter— buffalo  hunter  for 
Bent’s  Fort  in  Colorado— scout  and  guide  to  Gen. 
John  C.  Fremont— ended  his  life  on  his  ranch  in 
1866. 

B.  Kit  Carson 

2.  Born  in  Virginia— ran  away  as  a boy  to  live 
with  Indians— later  in  life  returned  to  live  several 
years  with  Indians— fought  in  the  War  of  1812— 
turned  to  law— was  friend  of  Andrew  Jackson— 
was  first  president  of  Texas— died  in  1863. 

C.  George  B.  Clark 

3.  Born  in  Virginia  — hunter  — trapper  — clown- 
guide  for  the  exploration  of  Columbia  River- 
prodigious  drinker  and  talker,  mighty  careless 
with  the  truth— important  in  colonization  of  the 
Oregon  Country— died  in  1875. 

D.  David  Crockett 

4.  Born  in  Pennsylvania  — hunter  — trapper- 
woodsman— Indian  fighter— wagoner  during  the 
tragic  Braddock  campaign  — “adopted”  by  the 
Shawnees— builder  of  the  “Wilderness  Road”— 
died  in  1820. 

E.  Alexander  Henry 

5.  Born  in  Virginia— soldier— explorer— sent  to  in- 
vestigate the  size  and  extent  of  the  newly- 
acquired  Louisiana  Purchase— mystery  surrounds 
the  cause  of  his  death  in  1809. 

F.  Bill  Hickok 

6.  Bom  in  Virginia— became  a surveyor  and  In- 
dian fighter— soldier  during  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence winning  important  military  objectives 
that  gave  the  Colonies  the  Northwest  Territory— 
his  brother  was  a famous  explorer— died  in  1818. 

G.  Sam  Houston 

7.  Born  in  New  Jersey— canoeist— riverman— be- 
came Canadian  scout  for  General  Gage— trader 
to  the  Indians— formed  a company  through  mid- 
Canada  that  was  the  Hudson  Fur  Company’s 
greatest  rival— died  in  1824. 

I.  Meriwether  Lewis 

8.  Bom  in  Illinois— stage  driver— towpath  driver 
— shaipshooter— scout— soldier— Northern  spy  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War— U.  S.  marshal— toured  with 
Buffalo  Bill’s  Wild  West  Show— was  murdered 
in  the  Dakota  Territory  in  1876. 

J.  Joe  Meek 

9.  Bom  in  Tennessee— became  a scout— frontiers- 
man — backwoods  hunter  — marksman  — soldier- 
author— his  gun,  “Betsy,”  is  credited  with  bring- 
ing death  to  100  bears  (“bars,”  of  course)  — 
elected  to  three  terms  in  Congress— died  at  the 
Alamo  in  1836. 
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Sharing  the  Shooting 


GAME  NEWS  Archery  Columnist  Looks 
At  the  Combined  Seasons 


PGC  Photo  by  G.  Harrison 

GUNNERS  GOT  AN  EARLY  START  last  year  on  grouse  and 
squirrel,  and  in  some  instances  may  have  aided  bow  and 
arrow  hunters  in  their  quest  for  whitetails.  Archers  who 
scored  early  had  two  more  weeks  in  which  to  choose  either 
the  bow  or  the  gun  for  small  game. 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


IN  THE  1965  hunting  season,  gun- 
ners and  bow  hunters  had  the  first 
experience  of  sharing  the  shooting 
during  the  combined  season  for  deer, 
squirrels  and  grouse  the  last  two 
weeks  of  October.  It  was  interesting 
to  observe  and  to  hear  the  comments 
of  archers  on  the  combination  season. 

There  were  certain  plus  values— 
and  some  gripes. 


On  the  plus  side,  archers  who  shot 
their  deer  during  the  first  two  weeks 
had  two  more  weeks  in  which  to 
choose  either  the  bow  or  the  gun  for 
small  game.  At  least  two  hunters  told 
me  that  they  scored  when  gun  hunt- 
ers drove  deer  to  them. 

However,  there  were  others  who 
felt  that  the  combination  season  les- 
sened their  chances  for  success. 
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Statistically,  it  is  notable  that  1,478 
hunters  were  successful  in  the  first 
two  weeks.  This  represents  slightly 
over  75  percent  of  the  total  kill  dur- 
ing October.  But,  these  figures  can  be 
a bit  misleading.  By  including  the  first 
Saturday,  we  had  13  hunting  day’s 
before  small  game  were  included.  On 
the  first  three  Saturdays,  611  deer 
were  shot,  or  31  percent  of  the  total 
for  the  month. 

There  were  only  11  days,  and  but 
one  Saturday,  in  the  last  half  when 
small  game  were  included.  There 
were  84  deer  taken  on  that  one  Sat- 
urday. There  were  four  weekdays 
during  the  first  half  when  the  kill  ex- 
ceeded that  figure.  On  the  first  Satur- 
day, the  opener,  319  were  taken;  the 
second  Saturday,  182;  the  third,  110. 
Best  weekday  was  the  first  Monday 
when  165  deer  were  shot. 

Whether  the  lopsided  figures  were 
the  result  of  less  hunting  activity  is 
uncertain.  Much  of  our  hunting  is 
done  in  farm  fringe  areas.  There  the 
deer  seemed  to  be  more  wary  after 
the  guns  joined  in.  Fewer  were  found 
in  drives.  Nevertheless,  in  the  more 
remote  areas,  there  was  little  differ- 
ence noted  in  deer  awareness. 

It  would  appear,  based  on  this  first 
experience,  that  additions  of  guns  may 
reduce  the  chance  of  archer  success 
in  some  areas  while  having  little  or 
no  effect  in  others.  No  definite  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  because  of  cer- 
tain unknown  factors  such  as  hunter 
activity,  weather  and  change  in  deer 


ARCHERS  APPARENTLY  WERE  NOT 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  combined  sea- 
son, in  view  of  the  record  2,119  harvested. 


habits.  Although  I scored  the  first 
week,  I hunted  with  my  sons,  carry- 
ing a camera,  on  several  afternoons 
and  the  remaining  three  Saturdays. 
Opinions  gathered  here  are  from 
about  40  hunters  polled. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  it  is  hard 
to  argue  with  success.  The  final  arch- 
ery deer  kill  in  Pennsylvania  this  year 
totaled  2,119  — a new  record!  The 
archers  apparently  were  not  greatly 
handicapped  by  the  combined  season. 
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Changing  Your  Address? 
Don't  Forget  GAME  NEWS 

The  Post  Office  will  not  forward 
copies  unless  you  pay  extra  postage 
and  we  cannot  replace  lost  copies.  SO 
PLEASE  ...  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  first  issue  to  go  to  the  new  address, 
send  us  your  name,  new  address  includ- 
ing Zip  Code,  and  your  old  address.  Mail 
to  GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120. 
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GAME  COMMISSION  TRUCK  IS  equipped  with  tank,  "Indian 
packs"  and  other  fire-fighting  tools.  Alertness,  especially  in  dry 
seasons,  enables  early  detection  and  control  of  blazes.  Useful 
fire-fighting  implements  include  hoes,  rakes,  axes,  shovels, 
brush  hooks,  fire  swatters  of  old  belting  or  burlap  and  water 
containers. 


EACH  YEAR  UNCONTROLLED  FIRES  cost  the 
owners  of  small  forests  millions  of  dollars  in 
harvestable  timber  alone.  Add  to  this  the  cost 
in  terms  of  stunted  growth  of  other  trees,  wip- 
ing out  of  younger  trees  and  seedlings^  vulner- 
ability to  insects  and  disease  and  soil  destruc- 
tion and  the  loss  is  staggering. 


The  damage  caused  by  an  out- 
easily.  When  wildlife  and  game 
ment  takes  many  years  and  the  1 
vania  Game  Commission  works 
Forests  and  Waters  during  the  s 
wide  alert  network.  Only  man  c 


IMPORTANCE  OF  PREVENTION  OF  FOREST  FIRES  and  pres- 
ervation of  wildlife  is  pointed  out  to  campers  by  a Game  Pro- 
tector. Group  instruction  on  prevention,  use  of  firebreaks,  the 
need  for  danger  spot  cleanup  and  "what  to  do  in  case  of  fire" 
is  routine  for  Game  Commission  personnel. 


AFTER  A FIRE  STARTS,  the  general  rule  is 
to  check  it  first  at  its  head,  where  it  is  burn 
ing  fastest.  Beat  it  out,  make  a firebreak  in 
front  of  it,  or  wet  it  down  with  water.  After 
the  head  is  under  control,  beat  out  the  blaze 
or  make  a fireline  along  the  sides  and  rear, 
ioking  advantage  of  any  trails,  roads  or  fire- 
breaks. Be  sure  it  is  out  before  leaving. 


Too  Much  Small  Game 

FAYETTE  COUNTY-In  the  past 
10  years  I have  been  receiving  com- 
plaints on  pheasants  pulling  germi- 
nated com  from  farmers’  fields  and 
being  chastised  for  the  pheasants  be- 
ing too  plentiful.  This  year  the  com- 
plaints are  on  rabbits  from  city  and 
farm  gardeners.  Too  many  rabbits! 
Seems  like  the  deer  are  the  only  well 
behaved  animals  in  my  district.  In  the 
past  10  years  I have  had  only  a hand- 
ful of  complaints  for  damage.— District 
Game  Protector  Alex  J.  Ziros,  Con- 
nellsville. 

A Losing  Battle 

FRANKLIN  COUN TY— While  driv- 
ing on  Route  30  near  Caledonia  I 
noticed  a car  parked  alongside  the 
highway.  From  a distance  I could  see 
a bird  sitting  on  the  ground  at  the 
rear  of  the  car  and  every  few  seconds 
it  would  fly  into  the  rear  bumper,  as 
if  to  help  push  the  car.  As  I neared  the 
car  I saw  that  the  bird  which  was  a 
robin  saw  its  reflection  in  the  chrome 
bumper  and  thought  it  was  an  in- 
truder.—District  Game  Protector  Ron- 
ald Schmuck,  Greencastle. 


Ambitious  Weasel 

UNION  COUNTY  - One  evening 
during  the  month  of  May,  Mr.  Wen- 
dell Bertram,  a teacher  in  the  Lewis- 
burg  Schools,  heard  the  frantic  bark- 
ing of  his  dog  and  quite  a commotion 
in  the  dog  box.  A look-see  revealed  a 
weasel  giving  the  dog  quite  a rough 
time.  At  Bertram’s  approach,  the 
weasel  escaped.  Next  day  he  watched 
from  behind  a nearby  pile  of  boards. 
It  made  a beeline  for  a nearby  tree 
and  going  up,  went  directly  to  a bird’s 
nest.  Grabbing  a young  bird  in  its 
mouth  it  returned  quickly  to  the  board 
pile.  After  a second  such  trip,  Bert- 
ram was  ready  and  when  the  weasel’s 
nose  showed  from  the  pile  of  lumber, 
his  .22  rifle  cracked  and  the  weasel 
lay  motionless.  An  examination  under 
the  boards  revealed  six  young  wea- 
sels newly  born.  We  both  wondered 
whether  the  weasel  had  figured  the 
dog  for  its  full  course  meal  and  when 
that  failed  had  to  settle  for  just  the 
dessert.— District  Game  Protector  John 
S.  Shuler,  Lewisburg. 


The  “Game”  Commission 

SOMERSET  COUNTY —While  con- 
ducting a Hunter  Safety  Program  at 
Camp  Soles,  YMCA  camp,  recently, 
the  Camp  Counselor  remarked  to  me 
that  the  Game  Commission  Program 
was  the  highlight  of  the  schedule  to 
the  6th  grade  students  at  camp  each 
year. 

Later  that  day  I discovered  the 
reason;  the  same  counselor  came  to 
me  with  a big  grin  and  stated  one  of 
the  students  had  just  asked  him,  “What 
kind  of  games  the  Game  Commission 
played?”  — District  Game  Protector 
David  C.  Snyder,  Meyersdale. 
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“Mountain  Man”  Used  Stolen  Guns 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY -In  a program 
from  a TV  station  in  Pittsburgh,  com- 
ments were  made  favoring  strong  fire- 
arm legislation  as  a “sure  cure”  for  all 
crime  in  the  country.  Had  the  re- 
porter bothered  checking  his  material 
before  opening  his  mouth  he  would 
have  found  out  that  the  shotgun  used 
by  Hollenbaugh  at  Shade  Gap  had 
been  stolen  in  the  general  area  over  a 
year  before  ( along  with  a .30-30  rifle ) . 
Also  the  pistol  used  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual had  been  stolen  prior  to  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police.— District  Game  Protector 
James  D.  Moyle,  McVeytown. 

Snow  in  May 

WARREN  AND  FOREST  COUN- 
TIES— During  the  early  part  of  May 
we  had  a snowstorm  that  left  approxi- 
mately 2 inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground.  Norman  Carbaugh,  a worker 
on  the  Food  and  Cover  Corps,  living 
near  Newmansville  and  State  Game 
Lands  No.  24,  reported  to  me  that  he 
saw  an  old  turkey  hen  and  three  little 
ones  paddling  around  in  the  snow 
with  her.  He  thought  the  little  ones 
were  about  two  weeks  old.  Norm  said 
the  little  ones  were  having  some 
trouble  traveling  and  he  believed  they 
could  have  used  a pair  of  snowshoes 
quite  handily.  — Land  Manager  Wil- 
liam R.  Overturf,  Youngsville. 

How  Gan  You  Tell? 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY-I  was 
talking  to  a local  sportsman  the  other 
day  and  he  told  me  about  seeing 
some  stocked  turkeys.  He  knew  they 
were  stocked  birds  as  they  were  near 
the  road.  I wonder?  I’ve  seen  sev- 
eral grouse,  rabbits,  pheasants  and 
deer  on  or  near  the  road  . . . could 
they???  Why  is  it  when  a turkey  is 
seen  along  the  road  it  is  thought  it  must 
be  a “stocked”  bird.— District  Game 
Protector  Thomas  Barney,  Rockhill 
Furnace. 


Late  Broods 

SOMERSET  COUNTY -Hatches  of 
pheasants,  grouse  and  turkey  appear 
to  be  late  this  year;  the  first  young 
birds  reported,  a brood  of  10  grouse 
chicks,  was  on  May  31.— District  Game 
Protector  Edward  W.  Cox,  Somerset. 

Strong  Testimonial 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY  - Recently 
while  writing  subscriptions  to  the 
Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS,  a reader 


from  Bessimer,  Pa.,  asked  me  to  “write 
him  up.”  He  told  me  that  he  liked  the 
publication  so  well  that,  “I  would 
rather  let  my  life  insurance  lapse  than 
to  let  my  subscription  to  the  GAME 
NEWS  run  out.”  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector Calvin  A.  Hooper,  Jr.,  New 
Castle. 

Gull  Warning  System 

ERIE  COUNTY— While  patrolling 
in  the  vicinity  of  Elk  Creek  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  recently,  I saw  a 
large  bald  eagle  also  patrolling.  It  was 
easy  to  follow  his  progress  as  he  sailed 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  All  one 
had  to  do  was  to  watch  the  rising 
hordes  of  sea  gulls;  at  his  approach 
they  would  rise  screaming  and  circle 
the  area  until  he  had  passed,  then  re- 
turn to  their  perch  on  the  sands— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Russell  W 
Meyer,  Fairview. 
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Parachute  Game  Survey 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY- 
Throughout  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  the  Game  Commission 
has  many  Deputy  Game  Protectors 
with  interesting  and  varied  occupa- 
tions and  hobbies.  It  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention  that  Deputy  Ronald 
Hunter,  from  Canonsburg,  will  be  on 
crutches  for  about  two  months  due  to 
his  newest  hobby  — Parachuting  or 
better  known  as  Sky  Diving!  Ron  tells 
me  the  story  that  he  was  attempting 
to  “estimate  the  deer  population”  in 
Washington  County  while  making  his 
first  jump  at  3,200  feet.  It  seems  that 
Ron  became  so  engrossed  in  counting 
deer  that  he  missed  his  ground  target 
and  landed  on  a steep  creek  bank, 
fracturing  his  ankle  in  three  places.— 
District  Game  Protector  Donald  C. 
Madl,  McDonald. 

Game  Factory  in  Operation 

PERRY  COUNTY  — A remarkable 
number  of  waterfowl,  mostly  mallard 
ducks,  is  being  observed  on  the  small 
streams  on  both  State  Game  Lands 
No.  169,  Newville,  and  State  Game 
Lands  No.  249,  York  Springs.  Quail 
are  showing  up  very  well  too  in  most 
all  areas.  Rabbits  appear  plentiful  and 
a good  crop  of  young  rabbits  is  evi- 
dent as  are  gray  squirrels.— Land  Man- 
ager Harold  E.  Russell,  New  Bloom- 
field. 


Higher  Education 

VENANGO  COUNTY -Mid-May  a 
large  raccoon  visited  the  Franklin  Li- 
brary in  the  center  of  the  city.  I don’t 
know  if  he  came  to  the  area  on  a visit 
to  the  restaurant  that  was  across  the 
street  or  for  a book  to  read.  He  ap- 
parently was  scared  in  the  act  and 
went  up  a tall  tree  in  front  of  the 
library.  I had  several  calls  about  it 
being  in  the  tree  and  many  visitors 
stopped  to  look.  He  was  too  high  to 
remove  and  appeared  to  be  healthy 
and  enjoying  a sleep  up  there.  Two 
box  traps  were  set  at  the  base  of  the 
tree  and  baited  with  fish.  He  came 
down  during  the  night  and  apparently 
went  back  to  the  river.  Probably  he 
learned  something  at  the  library  and 
was  not  fooled  by  the  traps  and 
tempting  bait,  but  preferred  some 
crawfish.  — District  Game  Protector 
Clyde  W.  Decker,  Franklin. 

Two  for  One 

SNYDER  COUNTY- While  hunting 
groundhogs  one  evening  in  May,  Dale 
Van  Horn,  a 16-year-old  sportsman 
from  Middleburg,  R.  D.,  reports  that 
he  spied  a red  fox  and  fired  at  it  with 
his  shotgun.  When  he  went  up  to  the 
fox  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he 
had  killed  not  one  but  two  foxes  with 
one  shot.  — District  Game  Protector 
Kermit  W.  Dale,  Middleburg. 

Persistent  Robin 

CRAWFORD  AND  ERIE  COUN- 
TIES — We  have  a very  persistent 
robin  here  this  year.  She  insists  on 
building  her  nest  under  the  fender  of 
my  pickup  truck.  We  removed  the 
nest  three  times  before  we  left  on  a 
ten-day  vacation.  We  thought  she 
would  surely  build  elsewhere  while 
we  were  gone  but  sure  enough,  first 
morning  back  home  showed  another 
nest.  We  have  removed  three  nests 
since  then,  but  she  keeps  on  building 
there.— Land  Manager  James  C.  Hyde, 
Townville. 
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Bears  Everywhere 

McKEAN  COUNTY— Bear  damage 
complaints  are  almost  a daily  occur- 
rence now  in  McKean  County.  Dam- 
age to  bees  and  nuisance  complaints 
of  bear  upsetting  garbage  cans  and 
just  being  around  where  bear  shouldn’t 
be  are  the  common  things.  Bear  hunt- 
ers keep  this  in  mind  this  fall.  We 
need  a large  number  of  legal  bear 
kills  to  help  out.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Robert  H.  Myers,  Mt.  Jewett. 


No  Second  Helping 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - The 
other  morning  I was  awakened  at 
4 o’clock  by  Richard  Thomas,  of 
Grampian,  R.  D.,  with  a complaint 
that  a bear  had  knocked  over  all 
of  his  beehives.  The  bear  did  not 
eat  any  of  the  honey  but  instead 
had  found  a cake  Mrs.  Thomas  had  set 
out  for  the  birds.  The  bear  ate  the 
cake  and  left.  I set  a bear  trap  for 
Mr.  Bear  but  he  never  returned.  I 
don’t  know  what  Mrs.  Thomas  had  in 
that  cake,  but  it  sure  taught  Mr.  Bear 
a lesson  about  stealing  other  people’s 
property.  I don’t  think  Mrs.  Thomas 
will  ever  live  down  the  razzing  she  is 
getting  from  her  husband  and  neigh- 
bors about  the  cake  the  bear  didn’t 
even  want  any  more  of.  — District 
Game  Protector  Donald  E.  Benner, 
Luthersburg. 


Well,  Gome  In! 

TIOGA  COUNTY  - Shortly  after 
our  two  girls  had  left  to  meet  the 
school  bus,  my  wife  heard  a knock  at 
the  door.  She  went  to  the  office  door, 
but  no  one  was  there.  She  then 
checked  at  the  front  door  with  the  same 
results.  A few  minutes  later  the  same 
thing  and  she  checked  again.  As  we 
sat  at  the  breakfast  table  having  a cup 
of  coffee  the  knock  was  heard  again. 
My  wife  checked  the  office  door  and  I 
the  front  door.  She  called  to  me  to 
come  to  the  office.  There  caught  be- 
tween the  storm  door  and  the  inside 
one  was  a red-headed  woodpecker.— 
District  Game  Protector  Duane  J. 
Moore,  Mansfield. 

A Good  Spot 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  -The  follow- 
ing story  was  related  to  me  by  Farm 
Game  Manager  Gustie  Foor,  New  En- 
terprise. It  seems  he  and  his  wife  were 
on  their  way  to  town  for  groceries 
when  Mrs.  Foor  noticed  a robin  in 
the  process  of  building  a new  home. 
This  was  all  very  well,  except  Mama 
Robin  must  have  thought  she  was  a 
cow  or  horse  or  some  other  breed  of 
livestock.  She  was  building  her  new 
home  behind  one  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  farm  game  posters 
upon  which  was  printed  the  follow- 
ing: “Hunters,  Please  Be  Careful,  Pro- 
tect Livestock.”— Land  Manager  Dale 
Stitt,  New  Enterprise. 
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ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  - While 
6n  duty  at  the  International  Beagle 
Trials  this  month,  one  of  my  duties 
was  to  help  with  the  communications 
between  the  field  and  the  clubhouse. 

To  help  with  this  I was  equipped 
with  a portable  radio  and  a horse.  I’m 
sure  there  was  just  a bit  of  amazement 
at  the  Division  office  when  Game  Pro- 
tector Madl  would  call  on  his  car 
radio  for  Radio  Horse  215.— District 
Game  Protector  Richard  B.  Belding, 
Bradfordwoods. 


Guns  and  Shade  Gap 

GREENE  COUN  TY— Any  one  who 
had  a chance  to  read  the  weekly  pub- 
lication—Outdoor  People  of  Pennsyl- 
vania—has  to  agree  with  the  editorial 
entitled  “Hogwash  and  Shade  Gap.” 
The  incident  was  just  finished  at 
Shade  Gap  and  already  the  public 
was  given  another  dose  of  anti-gun 
legislationitis.  The  editorial  takes  the 
News  Director  of  WIIC-TV  into  tow 
on  his  stand  for  more  gun  legislation. 
We  certainly  cannot  condemn  a man 
for  believing  in  something,  but  again 
we  ask  that  the  cause  behind  people 
like  Shade  Gap’s  Mountain  Man  be 
looked  into  and  not  the  means  he 
uses  to  perpetrate  his  acts.— District 
Game  Protector  Leslie  V.  Haines, 
Waynesburg. 


Strong  Blackbird 

JUNIATA  COUNTY-  While  pass- 
ing a garden  last  week,  I noticed  a 
blackbird  fighting  with  a sparrow  very 
fiercely.  So  more  out  of  curiosity  than 
anything  I bent  down  and  threw  a 
handful  of  gravel  at  them.  I was 
really  surprised  when  the  blackbird 
grabbed  the  sparrow  by  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  flew  away  with  him 
flopping,  kicking  and  chirping  for  all 
he  was  worth.  He  flew  with  him  for 
about  40  yards  and  then  put  down  in 
high  grass  and  continued  their  fight. 
I never  would  have  believed  a black- 
bird would  be  able  to  carry  a bird  of 
this  size  in  flight  but  “Seeing  is  Be- 
lieving.” — District  Game  Protector 
Robert  P.  Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 


Expert  Assistance 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  - Highway 
killed  deer  have  been  on  the  upgrade 
within  the  district  for  the  past  few 
months.  So  calls  reporting  these  kills 
can  be  expected,  but  when  a local 
mortician’s  assistant  calls  at  5:00  a.m. 
to  report  a highway  killed  deer,  I 
figure  this  is  receiving  expert  assist- 
ance with  the  increased  deer  mor- 
talities. — District  Game  Protector 
James  Bums,  Jr.,  Stoystown. 


Highway  Kills  Mount 

Ten  of  the  twenty-six  deer  killed  on 
the  highways  of  this  district  during 
the  month  of  May  were  bucks.  The 
antler  growth  of  four  of  these  bucks 
was  of  such  size  as  to  indicate  that 
they  would  have  been  trophy  bucks 
by  fall. 

Late  in  May  I examined  the  remains 
of  an  illegally  killed  doe  deer.  The 
hindquarters  had  been  removed  from 
this  deer  and  twin  embryos  were  lying 
with  the  remains.  As  they  say,  it  takes 
all  kinds  of  people.  — District  Game 
Protector  David  R.  Titus,  Warren. 
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Game  Commission  Establishes  Hunting 
Seasons,  Bag  Limits 


MORE  days  and  areas  in  which  to 
hunt  highlight  the  1966-67  hunt- 
ing seasons  established  this  year  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

For  the  first  time  since  1955,  wild 
turkeys  can  be  taken  in  the  northcen- 
tral  part  of  the  state  during  the  bear 
season. 

The  daily  and  season  bag  limits  on 
bear  by  hunting  parties  of  five  or  more 
persons  has  been  raised  to  three. 

The  Commission  made  a significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  antlerless 
deer  licenses  that  will  be  available 
this  fall.  Total  statewide  license  allo- 
cation will  be  380,900,  which  is  118,- 
600  more  than  in  1965. 

An  extended  two-week  season  for 
ruffed  grouse,  squirrels  and  cottontail 
rabbits  will  be  held  after  Christmas. 
Concurrent  with  this  extended  season 
will  be  a late  archery  season  for  deer, 
embracing  a substantially  enlarged 
hunting  area. 

There  will  be  only  one  muskrat  sea- 
son this  year.  Both  the  muskrat  and 
mink  trapping  seasons  will  be  one 
week  shorter  than  last  year.  In  four 
counties  there  will  be  a season  limit 
of  five  beavers.  In  other  counties  the 
seasonal  limit  remains  at  three  beavers. 

In  explaining  the  Commission’s  ac- 
tion, Executive  Director  Glenn  L. 
Bowers  said,  “It  is  abundantly  evident 
that  our  deer,  bear  and  turkey  popula- 
tions in  the  state  have  increased 
markedly  and  it  is  both  desirable  and 
necessary  that  hunters  harvest  more 
of  these  species  this  year.” 

Bowers  said,  “Last  year’s  lighter 
bear  harvest,  an  increased  number  of 


bear  damage  claims  and  reports  by 
field  officers  indicate  that  we  should 
harvest  more  bruins  in  1966.  In  hold- 
ing the  last  week  of  turkey  season  in 
the  northcentral  part  of  the  state  con- 
current with  the  bear  season,  we  can 
stimulate  additional  hunting  interest 
and  attain  greater  utilization  and  en- 
joyment without  detriment  to  either 
species.” 


Photo  by  Alvin  Staff  an 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  DEER  HERD  has  in- 
creased markedly  and  it  is  desirable  and 
necessary  that  hunters  harvest  more 
whitetails  this  year. 

Bowers  continued,  “Last  winter  was 
mild  and  we  had  a large  carryover  of 
whitetails.  Deer  damage  complaints 
are  numerous,  as  are  road  kills.  We 
feel  that  more  hunting  opportunities 
should  be  offered  this  fall,  not  only 
for  the  sportsmen’s  pleasure,  but  also 
for  the  immediate  and  future  welfare 
of  the  deer  herd.” 
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A new  area  for  late  bow  and  arrow 
hunting  was  established  in  northwest- 
ern Susquehanna  County  and  most  of 
Bradford  County.  Nearly  all  of  York 
County,  eastern  Adams  County  and 
the  eastern  tip  of  Cumberland  County 
were  added  to  the  late  archery  area  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  And  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  the  late 
archery  area  has  been  expanded  to 
include  parts  of  Mercer,  Crawford 
and  Erie  Counties. 


Bowers  said  that  the  summer 
droughts  of  recent  years  have  appar- 
ently reduced  muskrat  populations. 
This  caused  the  Commission  to  de- 
clare a shorter  season  and  eliminate 
the  late  rat  season. 

Seasons  were  established  by  the 
Commission  following  a hearing  with 
sportsmen  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  conservation,  and  con- 
sideration of  Game  Commissiorv  per- 
sonnel recommendations. 


*Doy  Tteed  Ttetv  (Zotlcin? 

Hunting  dogs  may  need  new  collars  in  the  last  part  of  the  season.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  check  and  see  that  your  dog’s  collar  is  strong  and  that  the  name 
tag  is  secure.  “Replacing  a worn  collar,”  we’re  reminded  by  Bill  Boatman,  of 
Bainbridge,  Ohio,  “could  save  a dog  for  another  year’s  hunting.” 


Sale  of  Duck  Stamps  Increase? 

The  sale  of  Federal  “duck  stamps”  totaled  1,565,860  during  the  1964-65  fiscal 
year  ending  last  June  30,  an  increase  of  110,374.  over  the  previous  year.  It 
marked  the  third  year  in  a row  that  the  stamp  sales  had  shown  an  increase. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  SINCE  1955,  wild  turkeys  can  be  taken  in  the  northcentral 
part  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  bear  season.  The  Game  Commission  hopes  to  stim- 
ulate additional  hunting  interest  and  attain  greater  utilization  and  enjoyment  without 

detriment  to  either  species.  Left  photo  by  Ralph  Cady,  right  photo  by  Glenn  Hoy 
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Game  Commission  Declares  Two-Day 
Antlerless  Deer  Season— December  12-13 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  by  resolution  adopted  at  its  meeting  on  June  11, 
in  Harrisburg,  declared  a two-day  statewide  open  season  on  antlerless  deer. 

Hunters  participating  in  the  antlerless  deer  season  must  possess  an  antlerless  deer 
license  for  the  county  in  which  they  are  hunting  in  addition  to  the  regular  hunting  I’  .ense. 
Applications  for  antlerless  deer  licenses  are  available  wherever  hunting  licenses  are  sold. 
Antlerless  licenses  are  available  from  County  Treasurers  ONLY.  DO  NOT  MAIL  APPLI- 
CATION TO  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  OR  DEPARTMENT  OF  REVE- 
NUE, HARRISBURG. 

Total  1966  statewide  allocation  of  antlerless  deer  licenses  is  380,900,  which  is  118,600 
more  than  last  year,  and  9,350  more  than  the  1959  allocation,  which  was  the  highest  amount 
previously  allocated. 

Only  hunters  who  have  not  already  harvested  a white-tailed  deer  and  who  possess  an 
antlerless  license  may  legally  harvest  an  antlerless  deer.  Antlerless  deer  are  those  animals 
with  no  visible  antlers  regardless  of  sex. 

In  a specially  designated  area  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  the  antlerless  season  extends 
from  December  12-17.  In  the  buckshot  area  in  parts  of  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware  and 
Montgomery  Counties,  antlerless  deer  may  be  taken  during  the  regular  statewide  buck 
season  if  the  hunter  possesses  an  antlerless  deer  license. 

County  antlerless  license  allocations  are  as  follows: 


County 

County 

Seat 

No.  of 
Licenses 

County 

County 

Seat 

No.  of 
Licenses 

Adams 

Gettysburg 

3,100 

Lackawanna 

Scranton 

2,200 

Allegheny 

Pittsburgh 

2,500 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

2,750 

Armstrong 

Kittanning 

4,450 

Lawrence 

New  Castle 

1,150 

Beaver 

Beaver 

1,350 

Lebanon 

Lebanon 

2,500 

Bedford 

Bedford 

9,000 

Lehigh 

Allentown 

1,850 

Berks 

Reading 

5,400 

Luzerne 

Wilkes-Barre 

8,050 

Blair 

Hollidaysburg 

3,950 

Lycoming 

Williamsport 

11,400 

Bradford 

To  wanda 

8,650 

McKean 

Smethport 

11,000 

Bucks 

Doylestown 

2,550 

Mercer 

Mercer 

2,450 

Butler 

Butler 

5,600 

Mifflin 

Lewistown 

6,150 

Cambria 

Ebensburg 

Emporium 

5,550 

Monroe 

Stroudsburg 

6,100 

Cameron 

5,850 

Montgomery 

Norristown 

4,350 

Carbon 

Jim  Thorpe 

5,800 

Montour 

Danville 

uoo 

Centre 

Bellefonte 

12,600 

Northampton 

Easton 

1,950 

Chester 

West  Chester 

4,850 

N orthumberland 

Sunbury 

3,100 

Clarion 

Clarion 

6,450 

Perry 

New  Bloomfield 

10,550 

Clearfield 

Clearfield 

11,600 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

— 

Clinton 

Lock  Haven 

12,350 

Pike 

Milford 

8,000 

Columbia 

Bloomsburg 

4,800 

Potter 

Coudersport 

11,800 

Crawford 

Meadville 

4,650 

Schuylkill 

Pottsville 

9,000 

Cumberland 

Carlisle 

3,050 

Snyder 

Middleburg 

2,600 

Dauphin 

Harrisburg 

3,200 

Somerset 

Somerset 

9,150 

Delaware 

Media 

700 

Sullivan 

Laporte 

5,100 

Elk 

Ridgway 

10,950 

Susquehanna 

Montrose 

3,650 

Erie 

Erie 

5,550 

Tioga 

Wells  boro 

8,550 

Fayette 

Uniontown 

3,950 

Union 

Lewisburg 

3,700 

Forest 

Tionesta 

9,600 

Venango 

Franklin 

8,700 

Franklin 

Chambersburg 

4,250 

Warren 

Warren 

10,050 

Fulton 

McConnellsburg 

4,600 

Washington 

Washington 

2,750 

Greene 

Waynesburg 

2,100 

Wayne 

Honesdale 

7,000 

Huntingdon 

Huntingdon 

11,500 

Westmoreland 

Greensburg 

6,900 

Indiana 

Indiana 

6,550 

Wyoming 

Tunkhannock 

3,000 

Jefferson 

Brookville 

6,150 

York 

York 

4,300 

Juniata 

Mifflintown 

6,800 

TOTAL 

380,900 

Bad  Weather  Extension— If  bad  weather  should  prevail  in  any  area  of  the  state,  thereby 
preventing  desired  and  adequate  harvest  of  antlerless  deer  on  December  12  and  13,  the 
Commission  will  announce  on  December  14  via  all  news  media,  those  counties  in  which 
antlerless  deer  may  lawfully  be  taken  with  the  required  antlerless  deer  license  on  De- 
cember 16  and/or  17. 
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Pennsylvania  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1966-1967 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  11,  1966,  established  the  j 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1966-1967  hunting 
license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  29  j 
will  be  9:00  a.m.,  DST.  On  other  opening  days  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  j 
upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours  daily  are  from  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  EST, 
excepting  from  June  1 to  September  30,  inch,  7:00  a.m.  to  8:30  p.m.,  DST,  and  the 
hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  7:00  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.,  DST.  (Fed- 
eral Regulations  for  seasons,  bag  limits  and  shooting  hours  on  migratory  game  birds  will 
be  announced  later. ) 


SMALL  GAME 

Daily  Season  dates  of  open  seasons 
Limit  Limit  First  Day  Last  Day 


Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  

Ruffed  Grouse  (not  more  than  10  in  combined  seasons) 

Wild  Turkey— Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below® 

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  not  listed  below 
Rabbits,  Cottontail  (not  more  than  20  in  combined 

seasons ) 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  

Bobwhite  Quail  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares  

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  __ 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Grackles  : 

Squirrels,  Red  ( Closed  Oct.  1 to  14,  incl. ) 


30 

....  Oct.  15 

Nov. 

26  AND 

Dec.  26 

Jan. 

7 

10 

......  Oct.  15 

Nov. 

26  AND 

Dec.  26 

- - Jan. 

7 

1 

......  Oct.  29 

Nov. 

26 

Oct.  29 

Nov. 

12 

20 

....  Oct.  29 

Nov. 

26  AND 

Dec.  26 

Jan. 

7 

8 

...  Oct.  29 

Nov. 

26 

20 

Oct.  29 

Nov. 

26 

6 

Dec.  26 

...  . Jan. 

2 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Unlimited 

All  months  except 

Oct.  1-14,  incl. 


BIG  GAME 

Bear,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  1 

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  hunting  party  of  5 or  more  3 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer— Statewide  \ 

—parts  of  State  listed  i 

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  or  j 

a spike  .3  or  more  inches  long  I 

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless,  with  required  antlerless  i 
license,  buckshot  only  in  Special  Regulations  Area  l 1 

listed  below000  ) 

Deer,  Antlerless— Statewide  _ I 

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  be-  V 

low0000  \ 

—Bad  Weather  Extension— In  case  of  t 

bad  weather  Dec.  12  and  13,  in  coun-  I 
ties  designated  (to  be  announced 
Dec.  14)  ' 


Nov. 

21 

....  Nov. 

26 

Nov. 

21  ... 

Nov. 

26 

Oct. 

1 . 

...  Oct. 

28 

Dec. 

26  ... 

— Jan. 

7 

Nov. 

28  ... 

...  Dec. 

10 

Nov. 

28  ... 

....  Dec. 

10 

Dec. 

12  ... 

...  Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

12  ... 

...  Dec. 

17 

Dec.  16  and/or  17 


FURBEARERS 


Skunks  and  Opossums  Unlimited 

Minks  _ Unlimited 

Muskrats  (traps  only)  Unlimited 

Beavers  (traps  only )— Certain  Counties  listed  below80008  5 5 

Beavers  (traps  only ) —Remainder  of  State  3 3 


No  close  season 

Nov.  24  Jan.-  8 

Nov.  24  Jan.  8 

Feb.  11  Mar.  12 

Feb.  11  Mar.  12 


NO  OPEN  SEASON— Hen  Pheasants,  Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Chukar  Partridges, 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 
1966-1967 

° Wild  Turkey  Season— Oct.  29  to  Nov.  26  in  the  Counties  of  Cameron,  Clinton,  Elk, 
Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  and  in  those  parts  of  Forest  and 
Warren  Counties  east  of  Route  62,  and  in  that  part  of  Venango  County  south  and 
east  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  north  and  east  of  Route  322,  and  in  those  parts  of 
Clarion,  Clearfield  and  Jefferson  Counties  north  of  Route  322,  that  part  of  Centre 
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County  east  of  Route  322  north  of  Philipsburg  and  east  of  Route  350  south  of 
Philipsburg,  that  part  of  Blair  County  east  of  Route  350,  that  part  of  Huntingdon 
County  east  of  Route  350  north  of  Water  Street  and  north  of  Route  22  east  of 
Water  Street,  that  part  of  Mifflin  County  north  of  Route  22  west  of  Lewistown  and 
north  of  Route  522  east  of  Lewistown,  and  that  part  of  Snyder  County  north  of 
Route  522,  and  those  parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia,  Luzerne,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land and  Wyoming  Counties  north  and  west  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River. 

00  Archery  Deer  Season— Dec.  26  to  Jan.  7 in  western  Pennsylvania,  that  part  of  the 
state  embraced  between  the  New  York,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  State  lines  and  the 
following  highway  routes:  Beginning  at  the  state  line  in  eastern  Erie  County  at  its 
junction  with  Route  426,  south  on  Route  426  to  Route  6,  west  on  Route  6 to  Route 
19,  south  on  Routes  6 and  19  to  point  where  Routes  6 and  19  again  separate,  south 
on  Route  19  to  Route  422,  east  on  Route  422  to  Route  119,  south  on  Route  119  to 
the  West  Virginia  line  and  thence  by  state  line  to  point  of  beginning. 

In  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  those  parts  of  Bradford  and  Susquehanna  Counties 
embraced  between  the  New  York  State  line  and  the  following  highway  routes: 
Beginning  at  the  point  where  Highway  Route  14  intersects  the  state  line,  south 
on  Route  14  to  Route  6,  east  on  Route  6 to  its  junction  with  Route  106  at  Wyalus- 
ing,  east  on  Route  106  to  its  junction  with  Route  11,  north  on  Route  11  to  the 
New  York  State  line  and  west  along  the  line  to  the  point  of  the  beginning. 

In  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  south  of  Route  22  between  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  Rivers  and  those  parts  of  Adams,  Cumberland  and  York  Counties  east 
of  Route  15. 

000  Special  Regulations  Area— Only  buckshot  and  bow  and  arrow  may  be  used  for 
taking  deer.  The  use  or  possession  of  single  projectile  ammunition  (except  arrows) 
or  the  use  or  possession  of  rifles  or  handguns  discharging  a single  projectile  while 
hunting  or  trapping  at  any  time  is  prohibited  in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania bounded  by  the  following:  Beginning  at  New  Hope  on  the  Delaware  River 
west  on  Route  202  to  Route  309,  north  on  Route  309  to  its  junction  with  Route  113, 
southwest  on  Route  113  to  the  Schuylkill  River,  west  along  the  Schuylkill  River  to 
Route  100,  south  on  Route  100  to  the  Pennsylvania  line. 

0000  Antlerless  Deer  Season— Dec.  12  to  Dec.  17  in  that  part  of  Berks  County  south  of 
Route  22,  that  part  of  Bucks  County  south  of  Route  202  (Buckshot  Area),  Chester, 
Delaware  and  Montgomery  Counties. 

00000  Beaver  Season— Feb.  11  to  Mar.  12  in  the  Counties  of  Lackawanna,  Pike,  Sus- 
quehanna and  Wayne. 

BOW  AND  ARROW  HUNTERS  will  have  four  weeks  in  October  and  two  weeks 
following  Christmas  in  which  to  bag  a deer,  in  addition  to  the  regular  deer  seasons. 
Sights  such  as  this  one  are  becoming  more  numerous  in  Pennsylvania,  the  top 
hunting  state  in  the  nation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WILD  TURKEY  SEASONS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LATE  ARCHERY  SEASON 
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PGC  Photos  by  Steve  Kish 


THESE  TWO  YOUNG  GREAT  HORNED  OWLS  were  removed  from  their  nest  in 
Lake  Township,  Luzerne  County,  by  Donald  Kocher.  Owl  at  left  voices  his  displeasure 
over  eviction;  the  other  just  scowls.  The  great  horned  owl  is  a winter  breeder.  These 
pictures  were  taken  in  early  April. 

oocooooooooo 

BOOK  REVIEW  . . . 

s4m&Ue<z 

A new  field  identification  guide  for  amateur  bird  watchers,  this  pocket  size 
volume  by  Chandler  Robbins,  Dr.  Bertel  Bruun,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Zim  is 
well  illustrated  by  Arthur  Singer. 

Songagrams,  a technique  which  charts  a bird’s  song,  appears  opposite  the 
picture  of  the  bird  along  with  a short  description  of  the  species  and  its 
range  limitations. 

Family  characteristics  are  outlined  in  a short  but  thorough  text  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  chapter.  Much  attention  is  given  to  bird  behavior,  such  as 
Might  and  walking  patterns,  courtship,  and  care  of  young,  as  identification 
aids.  This  guide  would  be  a handy  companion  in  the  glove  compartment  of 
your  car. 

The  plastic  coated  paperback  field  edition  by  Golden  Press,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.,  is  priced  at  $2.95  and  a library  edition  is  available  for  $4.95. 


One-Year-Old  Cottontail  Is  'Ancient' 

The  cottontail  rabbit  has  one  chance  in  20  of  reaching  its  first  birthday, 
yet  it  is  one  of  our  most  common  animals. 
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Summer  Shooting  Events 


FOR  shooters  planning  their  vaca- 
tions, here’s  a listing  of  the  sum- 
mer’s major  shooting  events  as  com- 
piled by  the  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation.  In  most  cases,  you  have 
to  be  a member  of  the  sponsoring  or- 
ganization to  compete,  but  they’ll  be 
glad  to  sign  you  up  when  you  get 
there.  Information  on  accommoda- 
tions, best  travel  routes,  etc.,  can  be 
obtained  from  sponsoring  organization. 

July  28-August  30  — The  National 
Matches  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Target  competi- 
tion in  rifle  and  pistol.  For  more  in- 
formation, write  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation, 1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 

July  30-August  6 — The  National 
Skeet  Shooting  World  Championships 
at  the  Rochester-Brooks  Gun  Club  in 


Rush,  N.  Y.  (near  Rochester).  Skeet 
competition  with  a wide  variety  of 
classes  and  events.  Write  The  Na- 
tional Skeet  Shooting  Association,  2608 
Inwood  Road,  Dallas,  Texas  75235. 

August  22-27— The  Grand  American 
Trapshooting  Championships  at  Van- 
dalia,  Ohio  (near  Dayton).  The  world’s 
largest  trapshooting  event,  climaxed 
by  the  Grand  American  Handicap. 
Write  the  Amateur  Trapshooting  As- 
sociation, P.  O.  Box  246,  Vandalia, 
Ohio  45377. 

August  30-September  5 — The  Na- 
tional Muzzle  Loading  Rifle  Associ- 
ation’s Fall  shoot  at  Friendship,  Ind. 
( about  one  hour’s  drive  from  Cin- 
cinnati ) . A colorful  event  for  the  black 
powder  burners  and  spectators  as  well. 
Write  the  NMLRA,  P.  O.  Box  21, 
Shelbyville,  Ind.  46176. 


Plenty  of  Deer  Left 

SNYDER  COUNTY— John  Thomas,  a cooperator  on  Farm  Game  Project 
210  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  decided  to  see  what  effect  the  antlerless 
season  had  on  the  deer  herd.  Spotting  within  three  miles  of  his  farm  he 
counted  187  deer.— District  Game  Protector  Kermit  W.  Dale,  Middleburg. 


PRESIDENT'S  TROPHY  was  awarded  by  Game  Commission  Northwest  Supervisor 
Lester  E.  Sheaffer  to  June  Davis,  of  Monroeville,  and  her  male  golden  retriever, 
Sancho  Panza  of  Los  Robles.  The  trophy  was  donated  by  the  president  of  the  Fort 
Pitt  Retriever  Club  to  the  club's  Derby  Dog.  The  wood  duck  was  hand  carved  by 
Jack  Sweet,  of  Erie.  PGC  Photos  by  Ralph  Cady 
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PGC  Photos  by  Richard  Beldinn 

TWO  OF  THE  WINNERS  in  the  International  Beagle  Trials  with  their  owners.  At 
left  is  13"  male  futurity  winner  G & R Little  Joe,  owned  by  Dick  Wyatt  and  Gene 
Helms,  Pontiac,  Mich.;  at  right  is  15"  female  derby  winner  River  Oaks  Shirley, 
owned  by  Malcom  Brown,  Dallas,  Texas. 

International  Beagle  Trials 

Beaglers  and  561  hounds  from  36  states  competed  in  the  International 
Beagle  Trials  on  the  grounds  of  the  Chartiers  Valley,  Imperial  and  Coraopolis 
Beagle  Clubs  in  May.  An  estimated  3,000  persons  witnessed  the  event,  known 
as  the  “World  Series  of  Beagledom.” 

Trial  officials  gave  a great  deal  of  credit  for  the  smooth  operation  of  the 
trials  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Uniformed  District  Game  Pro- 
tectors were  present  throughout  the  events,  maintaining  radio  communication 
between  clubs  and  from  fields  where  the  dogs  were  running  to  trial  head- 
quarters, and  answering  questions  concerning  conservation  in  Pennsylvania. 


THIS  GROUP  OF  PARTICIPANTS  in  the  International  Beagle  Trials  was  photo- 
graphed on  the  grounds  of  the  Coraopolis  Beagle  Club,  one  of  three  sites  used  in  the 
event.  An  estimated  3,000  spectators  were  on  hand.  pgc  Photo  by  Fred  Servey 
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By  J.  Almus  Russell 


Prepare  a Porcupine 

No.  3 of  a Series 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 


Porcupines  (also  known  as 

hedgehogs  and  quill  pigs ) feast 
on  delicate  buds,  wild  and  orchard 
fruits,  berries,  barks,  and  garden  vege- 
tables. Their  sedentary  life  guarantees 
the  tenderness  of  their  flesh. 

The  best  method  of  preparing  the 
meat  is  to  singe  the  quills  in  the 
campfire,  skin  by  making  an  incision 
along  the  quill-less  belly,  and  then 
dress. 

Because  of  the  animal’s  slow  move- 
ments and  hearty  appetite,  it  has  an 
enormous  liver,  almost  as  large  as  a 
man’s  hand,  a true  woodland  delicacy. 

BROILED  PORCUPINE  LIVER 

liver  salt  water  bacon  slices 

Soak  the  whole  liver  in  salt  water  for  15 
minutes.  Remove  from  the  water,  wipe  dry, 
and  cut  into  slices  %!'  thick.  Drop  slices  into 
boiling  water  for  a minute.  Drain,  cool,  and 


remove  the  membrane  from  the  edge  of  each 
slice  as  well  as  all  of  the  gristle.  Wrap  each 
slice  of  liver  in  a slice  of  bacon  and  broil 
for  five  minutes.  The  bacon  gives  the  liver  an 
additional  pleasant  flavor. 

PORCUPINE  MEATBALLS  WITH 
CRANBERRY  SAUCE 

1 pound  ground,  parboiled  porcupine  meat 
cup  dry  breadcrumbs 

1 egg 

2 tablespoons  finely  chopped  onion 
2 teaspoons  salt 

/&  teaspoon  pepper 
1 cup  strained  cranberry  sauce 
1 eight-ounce  can  tomato  sauce 
la  cup  water 
cooking  fat 

Combine  the  meat,  crumbs,  egg,  onion, 
and  seasonings.  Form  into  small  balls  and 
let  stand  for  a few  minutes.  Brown  meatballs 
in  the  fat.  Make  a sauce  by  mashing  the 
cranberry  sauce  and  mixing  it  with  the  to- 
mato sauce  and  water.  Pour  over  the  meat- 
balls. Cover.  Simmer  for  half  an  hour  before 
serving. 
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Battle  of  the  Bull's-eyes 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author  jj 


IT  WAS  just  after  noon,  last  Sep- 
tember 6,  when  I stepped  onto  the 
grounds  of  University  Park  in  State 
College  as  top  shooters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania vied  for  the  target  champion- 
ship. It  was  a bright,  sunny  day.  Ex- 
cept for  the  glare,  conditions  were 
perfect  for  shooting. 

Traditional  all-white  dress  con- 
trasted pearly  against  the  greensward, 
and  bright  sun  umbrellas  made  a 
colorful  contrast  behind  the  shooting 
line.  Staked  out  in  chorus  line  chal- 
lenge, like  a row  of  pretty  faces  which 
concealed  the  frustrations,  silent  pray- 
ers and  curses  which  they  engendered, 
were  the  bull’s-eye  targets.  It  was  the 
tail  end  of  the  three-day  tournament. 
Still,  strong  but  tiring  arms  released 
shaft  after  shaft  at  the  elusive  but 
well-bruised  golden  goals.  It  was  yet 
anybody’s  tournament,  but  the  die  was 
cast. 

At  the  first  target  were  those  who 
would  claim  the  honors  before  the  day 
was  out.  Ed  Sroka  and  18-year-old 
Linda  Myers  were  establishing  their 
rights  to  the  championships  at  the  No. 
1 targets  in  their  respective  classes. 
Surprisingly,  Sherwood  Schoch,  Na- 
tional Instinctive  Champion,  was 
shooting  at  target  No.  2 by  virtue  of 
his  previous  high  scores  right  along 
with  sight  shooters.  Except  for  the 
whistles  of  Field  Captain  Clayton 
Shenk  and  Lady  Paramount  Lois  Al- 


bright, the  field  was  quiet  with  most  jm 
of  the  communication  done  in  frowns  p 
and  smiles.  F 

Here  was  a setting,  within  confines  i( 
of  the  shooting  area,  that  might  have  si 
been  taken  from  a page  of  Merrie  si 
Olde  England  when  shooting  the  bow  ti 
was  a mandatory  national  pastime.  Of  |( 
course,  the  equipment  being  used  was  w 
far  superior,  the  dress  was  different  ii 
and  spotting  scopes  gave  lie  to  any  I 
outward  semblance  of  the  ancient 
sport.  But,  within  the  hearts  of  the  k 
hopefuls  on  the  firing  line  was  the  a 
same  expectation,  thrill  of  accomplish-  c 
ment  and  quiet  satisfaction  that  has 
been  a part  of  archery  since  the  first  o 
bow  was  bent. 

Archery  in  Its  True  Form 

Whatever  other  uses  the  bow  and 
arrow  has  been  put  to  as  a lethal  a 
combination,  this  is  archery  in  its  true  ( 
sense.  This  is  the  sport  of  shooting  , 
the  bow  only  for  the  sake  of  shooting 
alone.  This  is  the  pastime  in  which 
the  end  result  is  a quiet  thunk  as  a , 
shaft  finds  whatever  mark  the  mus-  [ 
cular  coordination  of  the  archer  and 
the  excellence  of  the  equipment  can  t 
produce.  This,  for  the  pure  archer,  is  [ 
enough. 

Ed  Sroka,  of  Sellersville,  was  stitch- 
ing his  way  across  the  target  to  a total 
of  2,477  points  to  claim  the  touma-  , 
ment  first  place.  Although  his  756  tied 
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i for  top  honors  in  the  First  American 
Round,  he  was  topped  by  20  points  in 
the  Second  American  by  George  Slin- 
zer. Brian  Metzger,  of  Lancaster, 
nosed  Ed  out  in  the  York  Round  by 
18  points.  But,  it  was  Sroka’s  con- 
stant attack  on  the  first  spot  in  each 
event  which  gave  him  a cumulative 
score  for  the  total  tournament  to 
emerge  in  No.  1 position  over  Metzger 
by  a total  of  24  points. 

George  Slinzer,  Luzerne,  held  onto 
third  place  and  was  later  able  to 
claim  his  third  straight  title  as  all- 
events champion  by  virtue  of  his  show- 
ing in  the  field-championship  tourna- 
ment at  Seven  Springs  later  in  the 
month.  It  was  George’s  last  year,  ap- 
parently, as  a right-handed  shooter. 
For,  during  the  winter,  he  shifted 
to  a left-handed  bow  and  is  now 
shooting  for  his  fourth  state  champion- 
ship this  year  from  the  southpaw  posi- 
tion. Evidence  that  he  is  going  to  be 
tough  to  beat  was  shown  in  January 
when  he  won  the  Mid-Atlantic  shoot 
in  Maryland  with  the  left-handed 
hold.  He  is  presently  national  cham- 
pion in  both  tournaments  conducted 
by  the  National  Field  Archery  Associ- 
ation and  the  National  Archery  Asso- 
ciation. 

Although  a school  teaching  assign- 
ment in  New  York  State  had  slowed 
down  Lars  Edburgh,  Berwick,  he  made 
a respectable  showing  as  he  came  in 
sixth  in  the  field  of  71  archers  in  the 
Men’s  Division.  Lars  was  two  times 
all-events  champion,  having  relin- 
quished his  title  to  Slinzer  three  years 
ago. 

One  of  the  outstanding  perform- 
ances of  the  meet  was  that  of  Sher- 
wood Schoch,  who  was  doing  a re- 
markable job  against  the  sight  shooters 
although  he  was  not  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  them.  Shooting  with  a bare 
bow,  Sherwood  amassed  2,285  points 
which  would  have  placed  him  in  14th 
position  among  the  sight  shooters  had 
his  score  been  entered  in  competition 
with  the  free  stylers.  As  it  was,  he 
placed  first  in  the  instinctive  class  by 


SHERWOOD  SCHOCH,  tournament  in- 
stinctive winner  and  1965  National  In- 
stinctive Champion,  is  managing  editor 
of  TAM  and  Archery  World. 

downing  his  nearest  opponent  by  351 
points.  Sherwood  also  claimed  the 
National  Instinctive  Championship  at 
Watkins  Glen  in  1965. 

Leland  Learn  led  the  professional 
group  of  four  shooters  with  2,424,  fol- 
lowed by  Bill  Learn,  of  Vandergrift, 
with  a 2,394. 

Among  the  boys,  James  Stametz,  of 
Bethlehem,  was  well  out  in  front  with 
a 2,552.  James  Fowkes,  of  Verona,  was 
a big  winner  in  the  junior  boys  with 
a 3,044,  followed  by  Tim  LaBar,  of 
Dallas,  with  2,748.  Three  cadets,  boys 
under  12,  were  entered,  and  John 
Williams,  of  Cranesville,  took  tops 
with  a 2,240,  nosing  out  Edwood  La- 
Bar,  of  Dallas.  Gary  Seymour,  To- 
wanda,  took  the  intermediate  boys’ 
class  with  a 2,320. 
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ED  SROKA  and  LINDA  MYERS,  winners 
at  state  tournament,  give  demonstration 
at  Bow  Hunters'  Festival  in  Forksville. 


On  the  ladies’  line,  it  was  18-year- 
old  Linda  Myers,  of  York,  all  the  way. 
Linda  had  a high  First  American  738, 
was  tops  in  the  Second  American  with 
a 718  and  led  all  opponents  with  a 555 
in  the  National  for  a grand  total  of 
2,593.  Only  in  the  Columbia  Round 
was  she  defeated  by  Verna  Nissley,  of 
Elizabethtown,  who  racked  up  a 596 
against  Linda’s  582.  Linda’s  nearest 
competitor  in  the  overall  totals  was 
Shirley  Renard,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
with  a 2,513.  Judy  Jastremski,  former 
Pennsylvania  all-events  champion  of 
Mountain  Top,  placed  a respectable 
fifth.  Maternal  duties  took  her  out  of 
the  shooting  line  for  a time  after  her 
1963  championship. 

Among  the  intermediate  girls,  15  to 
18  years  of  age,  Andrea  Maikut,  of 
East  Vandergrift,  was  tops,  and  Mar- 


garet Luca,  who  had  the  junior  girls’  | 
class  all  to  herself,  turned  in  an  im-  j 
pressive  2,090.  Pat  Schoch,  wife  of 
Sherwood  Schoch,  men’s  instinctive  ( 
winner,  topped  the  instinctive  girls  < 
with  a 2,008.  Marie  Horvath,  Harris-  | 
burg,  did  a solo  in  the  professional  ; 
division  with  a 2,466. 

Pheasdale  archers  nosed  out  Lan-  | 
caster  for  the  team  shoot  with  2,938, s 
only  three  points  better  than  the  run- 
ner-up. Wyoming  Valley  was  third,  97 
points  off  the  pace. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events, 
the  Clout,  saw  some  close  competition 
and  high  scores.  Although  the  event 
did  not  count  toward  total  scores  in 
selecting  the  tournament  winner,  the 
aerial  act  is  always  one  of  the  more 
colorful  events.  Nancy  Learn  led  the 
ladies  with  a 300,  followed  closely  by 
Shirley  Renard  with  296.  Faye  Bard- 
man,  King  of  Prussia,  was  only  six 
points  behind  the  winner. 

In  the  men’s  Clout,  Thomas  Nara, 
Pittsburgh,  was  well  out  in  front  with 
a 310  followed  by  Robert  Kaufhold, 
Jr.,  of  Lancaster,  with  a 290.  James 
Stametz  led  the  intermediate  boys 
with  a 286;  James  Fowkes  topped  the 
junior  males  with  a 318;  John  Wil- 
liams had  188  for  top  cadet;  and 
Andrea  Maikut  turned  in  314  for  the 
intermediate  girls. 

Next  month,  all  the  old  scores  will 
be  wiped  out  to  establish  new  records 
for  1966.  For  anyone  wishing  to  enter, 
it  is  a part  of  archery  that  should  not 
be  missed. 

This  year  will  mark  the  32nd  An- 
nual Championship  Tournament  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Asso- 
ciation. For  the  Field  Championship 
Tournament  of  the  Association,  it  will 
be  the  21st  annual  event.  Advance  j 
notices  will  be  made  so  that  all  who 
wish  to  enter  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  make  reservations. 

There  is  sometimes  confusion  as  to 
how  the  state  champion  is  chosen  each 
year.  It  is  necessary,  to  claim  the 
title,  that  the  individual  participate  in 
both  state  championship  tournaments. 
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Last  year,  there  were  55  who  took 
part  in  all  championship  events. 

Although  all-events  champion 
George  Slinzer  came  in  third  in  the 
State  College  shoot  and  fourth  in  field- 
target  shoot  at  Seven  Springs,  his 
highest  scores  in  all  of  these  events, 
including  the  Clout,  gave  him  the 
highest  cumulative  total.  It  was  nip 
and  tuck  between  him  and  Ed  Sroka 
all  the  way. 

In  the  First  American,  Ed  took 
George  by  14  points;  in  the  Second 
American,  Ceorge  took  back  20  points. 
In  the  York  Round,  Ed  gained  53. 
This  now  placed  him  47  points  ahead 
of  Slinzer.  In  the  Clout,  George  came 
back  strong,  taking  62  points  from  Ed 
and  a 15-point  lead. 

The  two  men  went  to  Seven  Springs, 
and  Ed  took  back  10  of  his  lost  points 
on  the  first  28-target-field  course.  Now 
he  was  only  five  behind.  But,  on 
the  28-target  hunters’  round,  George 
picked  up  four  more  points  leaving 
Ed  a nine-point  deficit.  Everything 
hinged  on  the  28-target  big  game 
round.  Here  George  pressed  hard  and 
took  16  more  points  from  Ed.  Conse- 
quently, Slinzer  became  all-events 
champion  with  a 4,123,  only  25  points 
ahead  of  Ed  Sroka. 

Each  of  the  top  shooters  knows  his 
own  score  and  that  of  his  nearest 
competitor.  The  heat  is  on,  and  it  is 
frequently  a contest  all  the  way  to  the 
wire.  Although  spectators  miss  some 
of  this  excitement,  those  who  are  seri- 
ously interested  in  the  tournaments 
are  quite  aware  of  the  race  that  is  on. 
It  is  significant  that,  even  those  who 
know  they  have  no  chance  to  win, 
usually  shoot  down  to  the  last  target. 

A number  of  old  records  were 
smashed  at  State  College  last  year, 
particularly  in  the  Clout  division.  This 
may  be  explained  in  that  few  archers 
in  the  past  have  done  much  practicing 
for  lack  of  sufficient  room  in  which  to 
shoot  the  high-flying  arrows  which 
must  come  down  in  the  scoring  circle. 
Apparently,  contestants  are  paying 
more  attention  to  this  phase  of  archery 


as  indicated  by  the  scores.  Although 
the  Clout  doesn’t  count  in  determining 
the  Target  Tournament  winner,  it  is 
included  in  the  total  score  for  all- 
events champion. 

One  other  point  to  consider  in  read- 
ing scores  is  that  there  is  no  direct 
comparison  among  ladies,  men  and 
youths.  Distances  and  events  are 
different  for  the  various  classes. 

Although  every  effort  is  made  to 
give  everybody  an  equal  break,  the 
weather  can  be  a factor.  Last  year  at 
Seven  Springs,  a downpour  prevented 
a number  of  shooters  from  finishing 
the  big  game  event.  At  times,  a sud- 
den wind  can  upset  the  odds.  But, 
year  in  and  year  out,  ability  on  the 
shooting  line  is  the  determining  factor 
in  establishing  a claim  to  the  crown  of 
top  archer  in  Pennsylvania. 


SHIRLEY  RENARD,  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
spots  the  targets  for  another  shooter  at 
the  long  distances. 
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A Handy  Item  to  Have  Is  a . . . 
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Camera  Clamp  for  Gunners 
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By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 
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CLAMP-POD  QUICKLY  ATTACHES  to  a tree.  Steady  rest  can  help  shooter  attain 
tack-driving  accuracy  with  a rifle.  Shooter  utilizes  U-shaped  hardwood  block. 


THERE’S  a strong  relationship  be- 
tween fuzzy  pictures  and  fuzzy 
gun  shots.  Both  are  unacceptable. 
With  photography,  images  on  films 
and  prints  are  blurred.  With  guns, 
shots  miss  targets  by  a wide  margin. 
Sportsmen  strive  for  neither,  some- 
times end  up  with  one  or  both. 


Trouble  stems  from  gun  or  camera 
movement  at  that  critical  moment 
when  shutter  clicks  or  firing  pin  slams 
home.  All  preparations,  which  lead  to 
game  in  the  sight,  are  for  naught  if 
camera  or  gun  quivers  for  lack  of 
rock-steady  support. 

A cameraman’s  clamp-pod  spells  the 
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difference  in  both  outdoor  activities. 
This  inexpensive,  pocket  size  article 
puts  both— photography  and  shooting 
—on  a firm  footing.  Secured  to  a tree 
limb  or  stake  driven  into  the  ground, 
the  clamp-pod  becomes  a rock-steady 
support  to  minimize  camera  shake, 
and  gun  quiver,  too,  during  those  long 
400-yard  shots  at  varmints. 

Most  hunters  are  weight  conscious, 
and  understandably  so,  when  it  comes 
to  packing  gear  into  the  field.  No  one 
wants  to  be  weighted  down  like  a 
packhorse.  Exhaustion,  caused  by  bur- 
densome equipment,  sets  in  before 
the  hunter  walks  the  first  half  mile. 
Camera  totin’  gunners  especially  need 
to  be  selective  of  field  gear.  The 
amount  of  accessories  available  today 
for  both  activities  can  be  staggering 
to  carry. 

The  cameraman’s  clamp-pod  adds 
a bare  six  ounces  of  weight  to  the 
usual  equipment  carried  afield.  Small 
enough  to  be  stuffed  into  a shirt 
pocket,  it  is  one  of  the  handiest  gad- 
gets for  photography  and  hunting;  in 
some  cases,  camping,  too.  Look  at  it 
this  way: 

Most  cameras  today  have  delayed 
action  mechanisms  built  into  the  shut- 
ter. This  device  delays  the  actual  trip- 
ping of  the  shutter,  giving  you  time  to 
dash  into  the  picture.  You  can  attach 
the  camera,  via  this  clamp-pod,  to  the 
handle  of  an  ax  which  has  been  driven 
into  a log,  or  to  an  overhead  limb. 
You’re  set  to  shoot  the  picture  of  your- 
self with  that  trophy  buck  or  armful  of 
turkey.  The  clamp-pod  does  away 
with  the  need  of  a bulky  tripod. 

This  clamp-pod  figures  in  wildlife 
photography,  too.  Affix  the  camera 
and  clamp  to  a tree  limb  or  stake  near 
an  entrance  to  a furbearer’s  den.  Acti- 
vate the  camera  shutter  from  afar  by 
means  of  a long  air-cable  or  electric- 
remote  control  cord,  when  the  inhabi- 
tant emerges  from  the  burrow.  You 
can  capture  wonderful  photos  and 
color  slides  of  foxes,  woodchucks,  rac- 
coons and  other  wildlife,  in  this  man- 
ner. 


CLAMP-POD  ATTACHED  TO  A STAKE 
provides  a rock-steady  support  for  both 
shooter  and  photographer. 

The  camera  totin  hunter  quickly 
affixes  a U-shaped  hardwood  block  to 
the  clamp-pod  to  give  rock-steady 

CAMERAMAN'S  TRIPOD  makes  a dandy 
shooting  support  on  both  the  range  and 
in  the  field.  The  clamp-pod,  however,  is 
less  bulky. 
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A FINE  "TRIPOD"  SUPPORT  for  camera  is  provided  by  clamp-pod  secured  to  ax 
handle.  Clamp-pod  with  wood  block  makes  ideal  support  when  shooting  varmints. 
The  tassle?  It's  a wind  indicator,  a reminder  to  make  allowances  for  breeze  on 
those  long  shots. 


support  for  shots  at  long-range  tar- 
gets. The  clamp-pod  helps  remove 
gun  quiver,  permitting  you  to  shoot 
souped-up  varmint  loads  with  tack- 
driving accuracy. 

Used  in  daytime  by  the  hunter  and 
cameraman,  the  clamp-pod  is  also  use- 
ful at  night  to  clamp  a lantern  to  the 
camper’s  tent  pole. 

Several  varieties  of  clamp-pods  are 
available. 

One  model  has  a strong  spring- 
type  clamp,  with  saw-toothed  jaws 
of  three-inch  spread.  Another  looks 
like  the  common  C-clamp  found  in 
carpenter  and  mechanic  tools.  The 
large  adjustable  screw  permits  tight- 
ening the  grip  to  whatever  pressure  is 
necessary  for  holding  a heavy  rifle  or 
bulky  motion  picture  camera  securely. 
Both  models  have  adjustable  tilt-tops 


to  permit  swiveling  camera  or  gun  to 
any  desired  position. 

The  small  clamp-pod  improves  your 
score  on  the  range.  Clamped  to  a 
bench  or  stake,  it  provides  a solid  sup- 
port to  minimize  gun  shake.  The  hard- 
wood block,  necessary  to  cradle  the 
rifle  stock,  is  easily  jig-sawed  from 
scrap  wood.  You  may  wish  to  fasten 
a metal  base,  drilled  and  tapped  for 
the  fl/20  tripod  screw,  to  the  hard- 
wood block.  Thus  the  combination  of 
clamp-pod  and  U-block  serves  both 
outdoor  activities  admirably. 

If  you  have  experienced  fuzzy  pic- 
tures and  fuzzy  gun  shots,  this  small 
clamp-pod  may  be  the  answer.  The 
camera  totin’  gunner  who  wishes  to 
pack  lightly  will  certainly  find  the 
clamp-pod  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
gadgets  in  the  field. 


White  Mallard  Ducks  Rare 

Chances  of  waterfowlers  bagging  a white  mallard  duck  are  one  in  20,000,000, 
according  to  wildlife  biologists.  The  rare  feat  occurred  not  too  long  ago  in 
Monroe  County,  Arkansas. 
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Accuracy  and  the 
Hunting  Rifle 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


1 COULDN’T  have  been  more  than 
nine  years  old  when  my  late 
brother  Dan  took  me  with  him  to  a 
gunsmith.  Dan’s  high  power  rifle  had 
damaged  sights,  and  Dan  had  left  it 
with  the  gunsmith  to  have  new  sights 
installed  and  the  rifle  zeroed  in. 

The  old  gunsmith  was  exactly  as  my 
young  mind  had  visualized  him.  About 
70,  he  was  bent  a little  with  the  years 
and  his  hair  was  white.  His  shop  was 
a haven  for  all  the  wonderful  things  I 
had  dreamed  of:  stocks,  gun  barrels, 
jars  filled  with  gun  parts,  and  a home- 
made lathe  that  got  its  power  from  a 
bulky  engine  that  ran  on  natural  gas. 

The  old  gunsmith  showed  my 
brother  what  he  had  done  on  the  rifle 
and  sights.  After  aligning  them  sev- 
eral times  with  his  eye,  he  opened  a 
window  in  his  shop,  loaded  the  rifle, 
and  said  he  would  show  us  how  well 
it  shot.  A rock  about  the  size  of  a 
dishpan  was  sticking  out  of  a hillside 
less  than  a hundred  yards  away.  When 
the  old  fellow  fired,  a spurt  of  dust 
flew  from  the  rock.  Turning  around 
smiling,  he  handed  my  brother  the 
rifle  and  told  him  it  was  as  accurate 
as  the  day  it  had  left  the  factory. 

To  me  it  looked  like  a fine  shot,  but 
on  the  road  home  Dan  disgustedly 


A SIMPLE  SETUP  aids  precision  shoot- 
ing. All  that's  needed  is  a small  rug,  a 
board,  an  ironing  board  and  a box.  It  fits 
easily  into  an  auto  trunk. 

told  me  that  he  could  have  hit  a rock 
that  size  with  one  of  my  sling  shots. 
Since  a regular  paper  target  had  not 
been  used,  there  was  no  way  of  telling 
where  the  rifle  was  putting  its  bullets 
in  respect  to  where  it  had  been  aimed. 
He  had  wanted  the  rifle  zeroed  in 
more  precisely  than  that.  As  far  as 
Dan  was  concerned,  the  rifle  could 
still  be  off  a foot  or  more. 

In  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
that  incident,  I have  learned  that  Dan 
was  right.  You  just  can’t  fire  one  or 
two  shots  at  a large  rock  or  steel  drum 
and  after  hitting  it  somewhere  declare 
the  rifle  to  be  sighted  in.  For  years, 
hundreds  of  rifles  were  zeroed  in  by 
setting  up  a two-gallon  can  at  50  to 
100  yards  and  firing  a couple  of  shots 
into  it.  It’s  reasonable  to  assume  that 
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a rifle  capable  of  hitting  a two-gallon 
can  would  probably  be  capable  of 
hitting  a deer  or  bear  in  the  rib  cage 
area.  But,  it  does  not  guarantee  that 
the  rifle  is  properly  zeroed.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  find  out  the  shooting 
potential  of  your  rifle  and  then  try  to 
zero  it  in  as  accurately  as  possible? 

The  term  “shooting  potential”  is 
often  used,  and  there  are  probably 
some  who  don’t  know  what  it  means. 
A rifle’s  shooting  potential  is  its  ability 
to  place  bullets  in  a given  area.  Some 
rifles  scatter  bullets  over  a three-  or 
four-inch  area  while  other  rifles  place 
bullets  in  a much  smaller  circle.  A 


DETERMINE  THE  CAPABILITIES  of 
your  rifle.  Get  competent  help  if  neces- 
sary. 


squirrel  or  woodchuck  rifle,  as  well  as 
a target  rifle,  must  have  an  excellent 
shooting  potential.  These  rifles  must 
place  bullets  in  a very  small  area, 
since  the  targets  are  small  in  size.  If 
a .222  shoots  a four-inch  group  at  100 
yards,  it  is  a poor  chuck  rifle. 

The  big  game  rifle  need  not  be  so 
precise.  The  fatal  area  of  a deer  or 
bear  is  much  larger  than  that  of  a 
squirrel  or  woodchuck,  and  if  your 


favorite  deer  rifle  shoots  a three-inch 
group  at  100  yards,  you  have  a fairly  .. 
accurate  big  game  gun.  However,  it’s 
not  unusual  to  find  many  big  game 
rifles,  properly  scoped,  that  will  shoot 
two-inch  groups  or  less  from  the  j 
bench  at  100  yards.  This  is  why  you  ' 
should  find  out  your  rifle’s  shooting 
potential  and  have  the  rifle  properly  * 
sighted  in.  . 

Accuracy  is  a strange,  complex,  in- 
tangible thing.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
explain.  When  a bullet  leaves  the  t 
barrel,  it’s  on  its  own.  Its  path  is 
affected  by  air  currents,  friction  and 
gravity.  Old  fables  of  bullets  traveling 
the  first  hundred  yards  low  and  then 
zooming  up  for  another  hundred  ■ 
yards  before  leveling  off  are  ridicu- 
lous. A bullet  begins  to  fall  the  instant 
it  leaves  the  muzzle!  The  longer  a 
bullet  is  in  flight,  the  faster  it  falls. 
We  compensate  for  this  fall  by  tip- 
ping the  muzzle  up.  When  you  adjust 
your  sights  to  shoot  higher,  you  raise 
the  muzzle.  The  faster  a bullet  travels, 
the  less  the  muzzle  must  be  raised  to 
get  the  bullet  into  the  target. 

Arc  of  Flight 

To  give  a clearer  illustration  of  the 
arc  of  flight,  let  us  use  a 180-grain 
bullet  in  the  .30-06  as  an  example.  If 
the  gun  is  sighted  in  an  inch  and  one- 
quarter  high  at  50  yards,  the  bullet 
will  hit  3 inches  above  the  line  of  sight 
at  100  yards.  At  150  yards  the  bullet 
will  be  on  its  downward  curve  and 
should  be  about  two  and  one-half 
inches  high.  At  200  yards  it’s  down  to 
one  inch  high  and,  at  225  yards,  it  will 
be  passing  through  the  line  of  sight, 
or  where  the  rifle  is  zeroed  in.  Now 
that  the  bullet  is  losing  its  speed,  it  is 
affected  more  by  gravity.  At  250  yards 
it  is  three  inches  below  the  line  of 
sight,  and  at  300  it  has  fallen  to  eight 
inches.  At  350  yards,  it  has  dropped  al- 
most a foot  and  a half.  Up  to  250  yards, 
the  bullet  is  not  more  than  three 
inches  above  or  below  the  line  of 
sight.  Sighting  in  most  rifles  three 
inches  high  at  100  yards  allows  you  to 
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hold  in  the  middle  of  the  rib  cage  of 
most  big  game  at  distances  up  to 
nearly  300  yards. 

Another  thing  about  accuracy:  it 
comes  from  the  rifle  itself.  Caliber  has 
little  relation  to  accuracy.  Two  .308 
Winchesters  of  the  same  year  might 
have  vast  differences  in  their  shooting 
potential.  Calibers  vary  in  velocities 
and  killing  power,  but  accuracy  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  rifle.  A fine  bar- 
reled action  inletted  properly  into  a 
stock  usually  offers  good  shooting  po- 
tential. 

Many  factors  can  cause  a rifle  to 
group  poorly.  It  is  unwise  to  discard 
a rifle  that  isn’t  grouping  well  until 
you  are  certain  that  the  trouble  is  in 
the  barrel.  The  first  thing  to  check  is 
the  sighting  arrangement.  Regardless 
of  the  type  of  sight,  it  can  become 
loose.  When  a cartridge  is  fired,  the 
entire  rifle  is  put  under  immense 
stress.  Every  part  of  the  gun  must  re- 
sist the  strain  of  the  concussion.  When 
fired,  the  barreled  action  wants  to 
bite  deeper  into  the  stock;  the  stock 
screws  must  hold  firm;  and  the  scope 
does  its  very  best  to  fly  forward.  If 
you  remember  that  an  overheated  hot 
water  tank  with  a few  hundred  pounds 
of  pressure  per  square  inch  can  blow 
a hole  through  a brick  wall,  think  of 
the  reaction  that  takes  place  in  the 
components  of  a rifle  that  is  handling 
40,000  to  50,000  pounds  of  pressure 
per  square  inch.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
over  a period  of  time  the  sighting 
arrangement  of  a rifle  can  change? 

Barrel  Vibrations 

The  vibrations  in  a barrel  under  fire 
can  affect  the  sights.  Open  sights  that 
may  seem  immovable  cannot  always 
be  depended  upon  to  stay  tight.  Slowly 
but  surely  the  forces  of  expansion  and 
contraction  have  their  effect  on  the 
open  sight. 

The  scope  sight  is  more  susceptible 
to  change  than  the  open  or  receiver 
sight  since  it  is  much  heavier,  and  it 
is  mounted  using  a less  secure  system. 
The  rifle  first  must  be  drilled  and 


EXCELLENT  GROUP  POTENTIAL  can 
be  found  in  factory  rifles.  Note  the  yard- 
age. That's  real  shootin'. 

tapped;  then  bases  are  installed,  and 
on  top  of  these  the  scope  is  placed. 
Regardless  of  how  sturdy  the  bases 

FACTORY  RIFLES  are  often  more  "ac- 
curate" than  hunters  may  expect.  Look 
what  these  two  did  in  the  hands  of  a com- 
petent shooter. 
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THE  ADJUSTABLE  TRIGGER  is  almost 
a "must"  if  you  want  to  realize  all  the 
shooting  potential  of  your  gun. 


are,  there  are  just  three  or  four  small 
screws  holding  the  entire  outfit  to- 
gether. The  higher  the  scope  is 
mounted,  the  more  linkage  there  is  be- 
tween it  and  the  rifle,  and  this  puts 
more  strain  on  the  screws  holding  it. 
Really,  you  can’t  put  a scope  on  a rifle 
too  tightly. 

Accuracy  requires  not  only  a good 
action  correctly  inletted  in  a strong 
stock,  but  also  a properly  adjusted 
trigger.  It  is  .sometimes  advised  that 
the  trigger  pull  on  a big  game  rifle 
should  be  quite  heavy  since  the 
shooter  is  probably  wearing  a glove. 
With  a light  trigger,  the  gun  might 
be  accidentally  discharged  when  the 
gloved  finger  is  inserted  into  the  trig- 
ger guard  assembly.  This  might  be, 
but  on  most  of  today’s  new  rifles  there 
is  plenty  of  room  between  the  trigger 
and  the  guard.  With  the  lightweight 
gloves  that  are  used  now,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  rifle  will  be  prematurely  dis- 
charged. I believe  a trigger  pull  of 
four  pounds  can  be  successful  and 
safe. 

Installing  an  adjustable  trigger  on 
your  rifle  is  money  well  spent.  With 
the  adjustable  trigger,  you  can  elim- 
inate any  free  play  and  have  whatever 
“pull”  you  feel  is  safe.  Set  triggers  or 
trigger  pulls  of  only  a pound  or  so  are 


very  dangerous,  even  though  they  are 
a wonderful  aid  for  the  target  shooter 
and  the  varmint  hunter.  Light  trig- 
gers don’t  belong  on  big  game  rifles. 
Four  pounds  may  seem  heavy  com- 
pared to  the  easy  pull  of  the  chuck 
rifle,  but  it  is  still  much  easier  to  set 
off  the  shot  with  a good  aim  than  if 
you  were  using  a six-  or  seven-pound 
pull.  The  longer  you  struggle  pulling 
the  trigger,  the  harder  it  is  to  hold  the 
sight  picture  properly. 

The  final  test  of  a gun’s  accuracy 
lies  with  the  shooter.  Regardless  of 
how  fine  the  equipment  is,  or  how 
well  it  may  be  assembled,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  if  the  shooter  fails 
to  do  his  part.  After  all,  it  is  the 
shooter  who  largely  determines  where 
the  bullet  will  go. 

He  must  place  his  sights  on  the 
target  and  hold  them  there  until  the 
bullet  is  on  its  way.  The  shooter  often 
aligns  his  sights  exactly,  and  when  his 
mind  informs  his  finger  to  release  the 
trigger,  he  fails  to  concentrate  on  his 
aim  and  the  sights  slip  off  the  target 
as  he  pulls  the  trigger.  There  are 
several  things  that  can  cause  this:  the 
fear  of  recoil  can  cause  the  trigger 
pull  to  be  a yank  instead  of  a steady 
squeeze,  or,  while  attempting  to  set 
off  a hard  trigger,  the  shooter,  for  a 
second,  does  not  keep  his  sights  on 
the  center  of  the  target.  You  should 
be  able  to  see  the  cross  hairs  on  the 
bull  as  the  rifle  fires. 

Most  of  the  time,  we  place  the 
sights  on  the  target,  and  then  start 
pulling  the  trigger  while  getting  set 
for  the  recoil.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
to  be  accurate  under  these  conditions. 
Hold  the  rifle  in  an  easy  manner  and 
allow  it  to  have  some  freedom.  If 
you  try  this  with  a rifle  of  light  recoil, 
you  will  be  startled  at  how  well  you 
can  shoot.  It  takes  only  some  practice 
and  a little  nerve  to  get  the  same  re- 
sults from  your  high  power. 

The  average  rifle  has  more  accuracy 
or  “shooting  potential”  than  most 
shooters  can  get  out  of  it.  Find  out 
how  accurate  your  rifle  can  be. 
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EARLY  DUTCH  AND  GERMAN  IMMIGRANTS  made 
schnitz  by  slicing  and  drying  apples.  Stored  in  a bag,  in  a 
dry  shed,  the  apple  slices  will  last  for  years  without  spoil- 
age. They're  savory  and  mighty  nourishing  too. 


S*tac6  <m  ScAaitf 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


SCHNITZ  are  savory  pocket  snacks 
for  hunters  to  carry  afield.  These 
are  dried  apple  slices  which  are  cured 
the  old-fashioned  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
way.  They’re  especially  delicious  and 
nutritious  along  the  trail.  A handful  or 
two  will  carry  a hunter  through  most 
of  the  day,  satisfying  that  gnawing 
feeling  of  hunger  that  is  brought  on 
by  tramping  fields  in  search  of  game. 


Rural  ?olks,  a generation  or  two 
ago,  gathered  in  a supply  of  apples  in 
the  fall  of  year,  many  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  making  into  schnitz. 
They  peeled,  dried  and  cured  upward 
of  several  bushels  in  the  oven  of  the 
kitchen  wood  stove.  The  dried  apple 
schnitz  lasted  through  the  winter(s) 
without  spoilage.  I have  a schnitz  bag 
hanging  in  my  attic,  right  now,  that  is 
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PUT  A HANDFUL  OF  SCHNITZ  in  your 
pocket  whenever  you  go  afield  for  fish  or 
game.  Along  about  midmorning,  snack 
on  schnitz. 

all  of  six  years  old!  Not  one  slice  is 
wormy.  They  remain  as  tasty  as  when 
oven  fresh. 

I generally  put  a handful  or  two  in 
my  pocket  whenever  I go,  say,  grouse 
hunting  or  trout  fishing.  Climbing  hill- 
sides or  casting  steadily  en  route  along 
a swift  trout  stream  can  work  up  a 
husky  appetite.  Midway  during  the 
morning,  I relax  and  snack  on  schnitz. 
If  there’s  a pleasanter  pickup  or  more 
nourishing  snack  that  can  be  conveni- 
ently carried  in  your  pocket,  I’ve  yet 
to  find  it. 

The  old  method  of  making  schnitz 
falls  into  the  same  category  as  many 
former  skills  and  home  industries. 
Most  are  forgotten  or  are  locked  in- 
side old  musty  journals  which  no  one 
bothers  to  dust  off  and  read.  Modern 
dehydrated  foods,  popular  with  camp- 
ers today,  come  close  to  corresponding 
to  schnitz.  But  old-fashioned  apple 
schnitz  fills  the  need  for  a pocket 
snack. 

Gather  in  some  apples— any  of  the 
eating  variety— cut  into  eight  or  ten 
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slices,  and  put  into  a pie  pan  or  large i scl 
cake  tin  for  drying.  Air  turns  slice.1 
brown,  but  this  is  of  no  account.  Pul 
the  tins  of  apple  slices  into  an  oven  F 
Dehydrate  at  low  heat,  for  periods  up 
to  24  hours.  Stir  often,  in  the  begin-li 
ning,  to  prevent  sticking  to  the  panpp 
When  slices  can  be  rattled  in  the  pan.®1 
and  none  stick  together,  they’re  cured. 
The  dry  schnitz  are  put  into  papei 
bags,  tied  shut  and  hung  from  rafters 
in  attic  or  dry  shed.  All  microorgan- 
isms, which  cause  spoilage,  are  killed 
in  the  drying  process.  The  reduced 
moisture  content  inhibits  growth  of 
bacteria  and  mold  while  in  storage. 

Modern  electric  ovens  are  much  too 
hot  for  drying  schnitz.  Drying  fruit 
requires  low,  steady  heat.  A camp 
oven,  positioned  next  to  a log  fire,  will 
do  the  job  satisfactorily.  Despite  the 
long  curing  time,  a bushel  of  apples 
can  be  dried  into  schnitz  inside  of  two 
or  three  days. 

Dutch  and  German  folk  used 
schnitz,  years  ago,  in  numerous  ways. 
They  carried  a pocketful  or  two  for 
snacks  when  gunning  turkey,  deer, 
spending  a good  part  of  a day  catch- 
ing trout,  or  working  in  the  field.  If 
they  journeyed  far  by  foot  or  horse- 
back to,  say,  a distant  village,  they  in- 
variably carried  dry  schnitz  to  stew  as 
dessert  for  their  meal  of  hardtack  and 
dried  meat  eaten  on  the  trail.  Return- 
ing home,  they  dined  on  schnitz  pie, 
or  perhaps  “schnitz  en  kneppe”  ( Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  call  it  “snitz  en  knep” ) , 
the  latter  being  old-fashioned  apple 
dumplings  boiled  in  a pot  together 
with  a ham  bone.  Stewed  schnitz 
were  also  served  with  oatmeal,  topped 
also  with  blueberries,  for  breakfast. 

Clapper’s  Cook  Book,  published  in 
1830,  mentions  these  schnitz  recipes. 
All  can  be  prepared  by  today’s  camper. 


k 


Stewed  Schnitz  (German) 
Stewed  Snitz  (Dutch) 


1 cup  of  snitz 
3 cups  of  water 

Cook  until  apple  slices  are  tender  and 
swell  to  original  size.  Serve  with  sugar  added 
to  taste. 
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S chnitz  en  kneppe  (or)  Snitz  en  knep 

Stewed  schnitz 
Baking  flour 

Roll  dough  into  small  patties.  Fill  with 
tewed  schnitz,  then  roll  into  ball.  When 
am  is  thoroughly  cooked,  drop  schnitz  en 
neppe  balls  into  broth.  Simmer  for  25 
linutes. 

Schnitz  Pie 

Line  a pie  crust  with  freshly  stewed 
chnitz.  Add  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Cover  with 
:rust  and  bake  one-half  hour  at  (approxi- 
nately)  425°  oven  heat,  until  crust  is  nicely 
jrown. 

Schnitz  making  appears  to  be  lost 
n today’s  shuffle.  I suggest  that  you 
•evive  this  old  custom.  Dry  apple 
dices  in  an  old  kitchen  wood-fire 
;tove,  or  near  your  camp  fireplace. 
Carry  a handful  in  your  pocket  when- 
ever you  go  gunning  rabbits,  deer,  or 
:rout  fishing.  When  you  feel  a mite 
lungry,  chew  schnitz.  These  dry  apple 
dices  are  savory,  and  give  top  nourish- 
ment as  well. 


MAKE  SCHNITZ  by  cutting  apples  into 
slices,  then  drying  the  slices  in  an  oven 
of  a kitchen  coal  or  wood  fired  range,  or 
a reflector-type  oven  beside  a campfire. 
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Pennsylvania  Top  Bow  Hunting  State 

Pennsylvania  is  called  the  top  bow  hunting  state  in  the  nation  in  the 
July-August  issue  of  Bow  and  Arrow  magazine. 

Archers  have  been  boasting  the  biggest  and  the  best  in  bow  hunting  for 
years  in  this  state,  the  magazine  points  out,  and  uses  the  record  2,119  deer 
bagged  last  year  as  evidence  to  back  up  the  claim.  The  article,  “It  All  Started 
With  the  Indians,”  points  out  that  a record  77,485  archery  licenses  were  sold 
in  Pennsylvania  last  year. 

The  magazine  praises  the  Game  Commission  and  the  safety  record  of  archers 
for  making  Pennsylvania  the  No.  1 bow  hunting  state,  and  points  out  that 
the  Commonwealth’s  archers  are  the  nation’s  top  marksmen  when  it  comes 
to  tournaments  as  well. 


How  Many  Feathers  on  a Songbird? 

The  number  of  feathers  on  most  songbirds  ranges  from  1,500  to  3,000. 
Available  records  show  the  ruby-throated  hummingbird  to  have  the  smallest 
number,  940,  and  the  whistling  swan  the  largest  number,  25,216. 
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IN  1915  THE  RABBIT  LIMIT  was  10  per  day.  George  Popp  and  Cyrus  Fisher,  of 
Belle  Vernon,  are  shown  above  with  their  two  dogs  and  the  30  rabbits  they  bagged 
in  a day  and  a half.  They  were  hunting  near  Eightyfour,  Washington  County. 


They  Don't  All  Hunt 

W.  B.  Willoughby  is  in  a select  group. 

Mr.  Willoughby  received  a questionnaire  in  the  New  Mexico  Department  of 
Game  and  Fish  random  card  game-bird  hunter  survey.  He  answered  to  the  j 
effect  that  he  had  bought  a 1965  general  hunting  and  fishing  license  (that’s 
the  expensive  kind  in  New  Mexico). 

This  is  what  he  wrote  on  the  survey  card:  “Did  not  hunt  or  fish.  I just 
buy  license  to  try  to  help  a little  in  Game  Department  for  future  for  my 
grandsons.” 


Ilaga  of  f ore 


n oodcock  r Sings'  Through  Feathers 

The  song  of  the  woodcock  does  not  come  from  the  bird’s  throat  but  from  its 
wings.  It  results  from  air  vibrating  through  the  three  outer  feathers  on  each 
wingtip. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Deputy  Executive  Director 

JOHN  M.  SMITH  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

DANIEL  H.  FACKLER  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

ROY  W.  TREXLER  — Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION-Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  A.C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Raymond  H.  Momingstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1122  or  675-1123 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
A.C.  814  275-7640 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-3755 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT-George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-6978 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


QUESTION 

MAY  MY  15-YEAR-OLD  SON  GO 
HUNTING  IF  PROPERLY  LICENSED? 


ANSWER: 

YES,  BUT  14-  AND  15-YEAR-OLD 
HUNTERS  MUST  BE  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  AN  ADULT  AT  LEAST  21 
YEARS  OLD,  UNLESS  HUNTING 
ON  PROPERTY  ON  WHICH  THEY 
RESIDE. 


QUESTION: 

WHEN  MUST  MY  BIG  GAME  KILL 
REPORT  BE  FILLED  OUT? 


ANSWER: 

WITHIN  ONE  HOUR  AFTER  KILLING  A BIG 
GAME  ANIMAL  AND  BEFORE  REMOVING 
THE  CARCASS  FROM  WHERE  IT 
WAS  KILLED. 


Bflme  ays 
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The  mourning  dove  is  at  once  the  most  cussed  at  and  loved 
game  bird  in  the  United  States.  Native  to  all  states  except 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  dove  takes  no  chances  about  perpetu- 
ating his  species— they  nest  five  to  six  times  each  year.  The 
eggs  hatch  out  in  two  weeks  and  the  young  birds  are  flying 
and  seeking  their  own  food  in  eleven  or  twelve  days. 

The  dove  season  opens  September  1 at  1:00  p.m.,  EDT,  in 
Pennsylvania  this  year.  Daily  bag  limit  is  twelve  birds.  There 
is  some  dove  shooting  in  all  counties  of  our  state  with  the 
best  of  it  in  the  southcentral  and  southeastern  portions.  Warn- 
ing—take  plenty  of  shells!  Doves  have  a way  of  finding  a 
hole  in  that  shot  pattern.  Always  check  with  the  landowner 
before  shooting. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Mountain 

NOT  too  long  ago  an  acquaintance  of  mine  was  relating  his  troubles,  and 
and  as  most  of  us  do,  I listened,  but  I really  didn’t  hear.  We  are  usually 
so  wrapped  up  in  our  own  affairs  that  we  don’t  feel  we  can  spend  much  time 
worrying  about  the  other  fellow’s  misfortunes.  As  we  advance  up  through 
geographic  boundaries  we  find  that  this  particular  human  characteristic  stays 
with  us.  The  people  in  any  given  county  don’t  really  care  what  conditions 
are  like  in  opposite  comers  of  the  state.  State  governments  shed  a few  croco- 
dile tears  about  events  in  neighboring  states,  but  that’s  about  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Do  Pennsylvanians  lose  much  sleep  over  the  future  of  the  redwood  groves  in 
California?  Do  Californians  care  much  about  the  polluted  condition  of  Lake 
Erie?  Or  how  about  the  drying  up  of  the  Florida  Everglades?  Most  of  us  are 
inclined  to  shrug  our  shoulders  and  shake  our  heads  knowingly  and  say  some- 
thing like  “yes,  it’s  too  bad,  but  that’s  the  way  it  goes.”  Yes,  that  is  the  way 
it  goes  and  it’s  going  darn  fast! 

Improved  transportation  systems  are  rapidly  making  a coast  to  coast  jaunt 
a casual  undertaking.  Rapidly  developing  interstate  highway  networks  are 
making  this  more  of  a “united  states  with  all  of  us  being  much  closer,  in  time, 
to  our  neighbors. 

While  the  various  state  agencies  are  obligated  to  deal  with  conservation 
and  game  management  problems  in  their  respective  areas,  they  are  also  aware 
of  what’s  going  on  just  across  state  lines.  For  many  years  conservationists 
across  the  nation  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  their  sister  state’s  outdoor 
projects.  Cooperation  between  state  conservation  agencies  has  been  excellent 
and  is  getting  even  better.  But  it  just  isn’t  enough  for  government  agencies 
to  get  along  well  with  each  other;  the  vast  mass  of  American  citizenry  must 
show  some  concern  for  their  neighbors  too. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  it  was  a big  deal  if  some  local  sharpshooter  ventured 
out  to  one  of  the  western  states  to  try  his  luck  on  antelope  or  elk.  It’s  so 
common  today  that  it  scarcely  gets  mention  in  the  local  weekly  newspaper. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  really  news  when  Pennsylvania  nonresident  hunter 
sales  topped  10,000— today  we  are  approaching  50,000  and  the  end  is  not  in 
sight  yet.  It’s  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a hunter  to  hold  licenses  en- 
titling him  to  hunt  or  fish  in  three  or  more  states.  Should  we  care 
about  what  other  states  are  doing  in  the  conservation  field,  and  should 
they  care  about  what  we’re  doing?  I gues£  we  should— nonresi- 
dent hunters  contribute  a cool  million  bucks  toward  our  program. 

Just  what  Pennsylvanians  spend  in  other  states  would  be 
difficult  to  calculate,  but  it  must  be  considerable. 

Forgetting  hunting  for  a moment  (and  I’ll  admit  that’s  hard 
to  do  in  September),  those  of  us  who  enjoy  traveling,  and  our 
numbers  are  legion,  just  may  want  to  take  a look  at  those 
towering  redwoods  some  day.  We  may  also  want  to  observe 
and  photograph  the  exotic  creatures  that  inhabit  the  Everglades, 
watch  a Columbia  River  salmon  leap  through  a waterfall  on  his 
spawning  run,  or  perhaps  just  stand  and  admire  a section  of 
unspoiled  prairie.  To  insure  these  sights  for  us  and  our  children, 
we  must  occasionally  think  about  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

— L.  James  Bashline. 
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Protector  Takes 
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IT  HAD  been  half  an  hour  since  the 
rifle  shot  cracked  across  the  peace 
of  midmorning.  To  the  young  Game 
Protector  the  shot  and  the  following 
reverberations  sounded  like  a giant 
bull  whip  rolling  down  the  summer- 
green  valley  and  snapping  against  the 
side  of  the  far  hill. 

Jeff  had  waited  impatiently  in  the 
car  since  before  sunup  — hoping  no 
shot  would  come  yet  certain  it  would. 
Duane  Spetz  had  boasted  he’d  poach 
a deer  that  morning  and  one  of  Jeff’s 
deputies  had  overheard  the  remark. 

“If  Duane  gets  away  with  it,”  the 
deputy  warned,  “every  kid  within 
twenty  miles  of  here  will  take  to 
shooting  deer 'this  summer.  They  look 
on  Duane  as  some  kind  of  hero.” 

“I’ll  bring  him  in  if  he  does,”  Jeff 
promised.  On  his  first  assignment  with 
the  Game  Commission  he  was  meeting 
trouble  sooner  than  he  had  expected. 
Since  the  senior  officer  of  a nearby 
district  who’d  worked  closely  with 
him  these  first  weeks  had  the  flu,  he 
was  going  to  have  to  go  it  alone. 

He  locked  the  car  and  started  up 
the  draw  from  which  the  sound  of  the 
shot  had  echoed. 

Jeff  was  not  exceptionally  tall  nor 
broad  of  shoulder.  But  his  easy,  bent- 
knee  stride  bespoke  the  razor  sharp 
physical  condition  in  which  he’d  left 
Conservation  School.  In  his  mid- 
twenties, he  felt  clean  and  fit— starting 
fresh  in  a new  job  with  a new  energy. 
While  he  recognized  that  law  enforce- 
ment was  only  one  part  of  his  task  as 
a Game  Protector,  he  resolved  to  be 
firm  with  violators. 

Jeff’s  eyes  narrowed  as  he  neared 
the  crest  of  the  draw.  Duane  sat  there 
against  a tree,  his  back  to  the  road, 
the  rifle  in  the  crook  of  his  left  elbow. 

“Took  you  long  enough  to  get  here,” 
Duane  growled. 

“You  were  expecting  me?” 

“Spotted  your  car  at  sunup,”  Duane 
sneered.  Jeff  faced  him  now,  looking 


squarely  into  the  boyish  eyes  that 
seemed  to  tease  behind  a mask  of 
hostility. 

“I  heard  you  shoot,”  Jeff  told  him. 

“Yearling  doe  walked  through  here 
a while  ago  but  I missed  her.” 

“I  could  haul  you  in  for  that,”  Jeff 
said. 

“You’ve  got  no  evidence,’  Duane 
turned  his  head  and  spat  on  the 
ground  in  obvious  contempt.  “And 
you’ll  never  get  any— not  on  me!” 


SHE  THREW  JEFF  AN  embarrassed 
"Hello"  before  turning  back  to  her  task 
— an  armload  of  dishes. 


Jeff  knew  he’d  never  take  him  in 
without  concrete  evidence  but  he 
wanted  Duane  to  think  more  seriously 
about  the  consequences  of  his  actions. 

“You  told  me  you  shot  at  a deer. 
That’s  enough,”  Jeff  answered,  wonder- 
ing if  the  man  had  told  him  the  truth 
or  was  playing  a game.  He’d  never 
miss  a deer  if  the  stories  about  his 
marksmanship  were  true.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  might  have  fired  at  a 
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tree  in  order  to  bring  the  young  Game 
Protector  up  the  hill  for  some  cat  and 
mouse. 

Duane  stretched  out  on  the  warm 
summer  ground  and  crossed  his  hands 
over  his  stomach.  “Nobody  heard  me 
tell  you  I shot  at  a deer,  did  they?” 
He  was  grinning  now— an  unfriendly 
kind  of  grin. 


"YOU  DON'T  TALK  to  Duane.  He's  a 
force  all  his  own.  Even  Pa  can't  reason 
with  him."  She  started  to  cry. 


While  Duane  watched  with  appar- 
ent satisfaction,  Jeff  searched  the  area, 
looking  for  a fleck  of  blood  or  a patch 
of  deer  hair.  He  found  the  well-worn 
trail  on  which  a deer  could  have 
passed.  He  followed  it  a ways.  There 
was  fresh  deer  sign  but  no  shred  of 
evidence  that  Duane  had  hit  one.  He 
gave  it  up. 

Returning  to  Duane,  he  told  him, 
“I’ll  not  take  you  in  on  your  word  be- 
cause you’re  probably  lying.”  Duane’s 
eyes  narrowed  at  the  accusation  and 
grew  cold  behind  the  insolent  grin. 

“Besides,”  Jeff  continued,  “you’d 


deny  it  anyway.  If  I ever  take  you  in 
—and  I hope  you  wake  up  so  I’ll  never 
have  to— it’ll  be  because  I catch  you 
standing  over  a deer  with  the  knife 
in  your  hand— dead  to  rights!” 

“I’m  not  so  sure  you’d  take  me  in 
then,”  Duane  boasted. 

Jeff  leaned  over  him  and  said  very 
quietly  and  as  impersonally  as  he 
could,  “Just  don’t  make  me  do  it.” 

Duane  had  no  answer  and  Jeff 
walked  back  to  his  car,  irritated  at  the 
encounter;  annoyed  at  the  waste  of 
time  the  morning  had  been.  He  re- 
turned to  his  boarding  house  for 
lunch. 

Parking  in  the  drive,  he  climbed 
the  back  steps  into  the  kitchen.  Ma 
George,  who  ran  the  place,  had  just 
flipped  the  crumbs  from  a red  and 
white  checked  tablecloth. 

“Have  a good  morning?”  she  asked, 
smiling  with  her  mouth  and  both 
chins. 

“Dry  run!”  he  stated  flatly. 

She  didn’t  understand  but  she 
smiled  again,  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
and  waddled  into  the  kitchen  ahead 
of  him. 


Meet  the  New  Help 

“I  want  you  to  meet  our  new  help,” 
Ma  grinned,  waving  a hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  young  woman  whose 
slender  frame  poised  at  the  moment 
atop  a kitchen  step  stool  in  front  of  the 
cupboard.  Her  hands  full  of  dishes, 
she  threw  Jeff  an  embarrassed  over- 
the-shoulder  “Hello”  before  turning 
back  to  her  task.  Jeff  had  a fleeting 
glimpse  of  dark  lashes,  blue  eyes,  and 
a pretty  nose.  He  said: 

“Glad  to  meet  you.”  He  felt  a bit 
bashful  about  it. 

“No  use  bein’  formal,”  Ma  George 
rattled  on  as  she  threw  the  cloth 
across  the  table  and  smoothed  away 
the  wrinkles  with  a chubby  hand. 
“Her  name’s  Anne.”  Turning  to  Anne 
she  said,  “And  I guess  you  can  tell  by 
the  uniform  that  this  is  our  new  game 
warden,  Jeff  Walker.” 

“They  call  them  Game  Protectors 
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now,  Mrs.  George,”  Anne  said,  climb- 
ing down  from  the  stool.  Jeff  felt 
flattered  that  she  knew  this  much 
about  his  work.  He  liked  the  word 
protector  better  than  warden. 

At  lunch  the  feeling  of  embarrass- 
ment swept  over  him  again  as  Anne 
served  the  food  and  poured  his  coffee. 
He  hadn’t  minded  the  motherly  atten- 
tions of  Ma  George.  But  it  was  differ- 
ent with  the  girl.  When  he  finished  his 
second  cup  he  thanked  her  and  went 
into  the  living  room  where  he  settled 
in  the  big  chair  for  an  after-lunch 
. breather.  He  thrust  a magazine  in 
front  of  his  face.  He  could  hear  the 
I girl  clearing  the  table.  Then  he  heard 
Ma  George  rattling  the  dishes  in  the 
. kitchen.  From  the  corner  of  his  eye 
j he  caught  the  movement  of  the  girl 
entering  the  living  room  and  standing 
before  him. 

J “Yes?”  he  questioned  more  with  his 
eyes  than  his  voice. 

“I  don’t  know  quite  how  to  say  it— 
, I—”  she  stammered. 

“Just  say  it— come  right  out  with  it— 
] whatever  it  is,”  he  tried  to  be  re- 
assuring. 


"I  Didn't  Mean  to  Snoop" 

“I  cleaned  your  room  this  morning. 
When  I dusted  off  the  desk  I couldn’t 
help  seeing  that  report  on  Duane—,” 
she  hesitated  then  drew  herself  up, 
stiffened,  and  continued,  “I  didn’t 
mean  to  snoop  but  when  I saw  it  I 
couldn’t  help  myself  and  before  I 
knew  it  ...  I had  read  it.” 

“No  harm  done,  I guess,”  his  lips 
were  tight.  “Just  forget  about  it.” 

“I  wanted  you  to  know  about 
Duane,”  her  lips  trembled.  “It’s  hard 
to  say  about  my  own  brother— half- 
brother  really— but  he’s  mean.  Let  him 
alone  — please  — before  someone  gets 
hurt.” 

“Guess  I’d  better  not  leave  reports 
in  the  open,”  he  snapped. 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  tell  you,”  she 
flung  the  words  at  him.  Jeff  realized 
she  was  right.  “I  don’t  want  him  to 
get  into  any  more  trouble.” 


"LOOKS  LIKE  DUANE  pulled  the  wool 
over  your  eyes,"  the  deputy  shook  his 
head  sadly. 

“Better  talk  to  him  about  that,”  Jeff 
told  her. 

“You  don’t  talk  to  Duane,”  she 
thrust  her  hands  into  the  pockets  of 
her  apron.  “He’s  a force  all  his  own. 
Even  Pa  can’t  reason  with  him.”  She 
started  to  cry. 

He  immediately  regretted  his  gruff- 
ness and  rose  to  apologize.  But  she 

THE  GAME  PROTECTOR  introduced 
himself  to  Duane's  father  and  explained 
the  beaver  problem,  asking  the  man  to 
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sea: 


IT  WAS  DUANE  who  answered  the  door. 
"Well,  if  it  isn't  the  Boy  Warden  come 
looking  for  illegal  deer/' 

Hed  from  the  room.  He  heard  a door 
slam  down  the  hall.  Outside  he  mut- 
tered to  himself: 

“Nothing  like  starting  the  day  by 
meeting  up  with  an  admitted  violator 
you  can’t  catch  and  ending  it  up  by 
meeting  his  gushy  sister  who  prac- 
tically asks  you  not  to  bother  him. 
Let’s  hope  tomorrow’s  a better  day!” 

That  particular  day  was  not  yet 
over,  however,  and  Jeff  was  to  be 
further  upset  before  it  ended.  That 
evening  after  dinner,  Dave  Hunter, 
a deputy,  visited  him. 

“Looks  like  Duane  pulled  the  wool 
over  your  eyes,”  the  deputy  shook  his 
head  sadly. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  the  word’s  all  over  town  that 
he  killed  a deer  this  morning— in  one 
draw— moved  over  to  the  next  draw 
closest  the  road  and  waited  for  you. 
After  you  left,  he  went  back  to  the 
draw  of  the  shooting  and  gutted  out 
the  deer.” 

“I’ll  be  darned!”  Jeff  exploded. 
“They  told  us  at  Conservation  School 
we’d  learn  something  new  every  day 


on  this  job.  Where’s  the  deer  now?” 

“Forget  it,”  the  deputy  said.  “By 
now  it’s  into  a couple  dozen  pieces, 
spread  out  in  a lot  of  different  freez- 
ers, the  hide  is  buried,  and  if  you  look 
REAL  hard  maybe  you’d  find  a hair 
or  two.” 

“We’re  going  to  have  to  outsmart 
that  one,”  Jeff  said.  “I’ll  think  about 
it  and  give  a holler  if  I need  your 
help.  Thanks  for  the  information.” 

It  was  a long  time  before  he  fell 
asleep  that  night.  But  when  he  did, 
he  slept  peacefully,  certain  that  he 
had  come  up  with  an  idea  to  trap 
Duane  with  his  own  cleverness. 

Next  morning  Jeff  received  a call 
from  the  farmer  whose  land  bordered 
the  Spetz  property.  Some  beavers  had 
built  a dam  that  had  begun  to  flood 
out  some  pasture  the  farmer  could  ill 
afford  to  lose.  He  asked  Jeff’s  help. 

Jeff’s  investigation  showed  that 
while  the  dam  was  not  on  the  com- 
plaining farmer’s  land,  it  was  indeed 
beginning  to  inundate  the  small  pas- 
ture area.  Jeff  listened  to  the  farmer’s 
pleas  and  promised  to  act  quickly,  for 
there  was  no  pasture  to  spare.  The 
dam  itself  was  on  the  Spetz  property. 
He  went  to  see  Duane’s  father  im- 
mediately. 

It  was  Duane  who  answered  the 
door.  “Well,  if  it  isn’t  the  Boy  Warden 
come  looking  for  illegal  deer.  I can  tell 
you  right  now  you’re  wasting  your 
time.” 


•! 


b: 
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Another  Blank 


“I’m  here  to  see  your  father,”  Jeff 
tried  to  remain  calm  under  Duane’s 
taunting. 

“He’s  gone  into  town.  Nobody  here 
but  me.”  Instead  of  inviting  Jeff  into 
the  house,  he  came  out  on  the  front 
porch.  “What’s  it  all  about?” 

“Your  neighbor  is  losing  some  pas- 
ture because  of  the  beaver  dam  on 
your  place.  I’m  hoping  we  can  live- 
trap  the  beavers  out  of  there.” 

“Not  on  your  life!”  Duane  roared. 
“Neither  Pa  nor  me  will  let  you  do  it. 
Those  beaver  are  going  to  mean 
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money  in  my  pocket  come  trappin’ 
season  and  they’re  makin’  a nice  trout 
^ fishin’  pool  in  the  meantime.  Next  to 
I shootin’  deer  I like  trout  fishin’  best. 
Our  neighbor  can  move  his  danged 
r cows.” 

“There  are  legal  steps  I can  take  to 
get  the  job  done,”  Jeff  pointed  out. 
“Fish  and  game  belong  to  all  the 
people  of  the  state,  not  just  those  on 
whose  property  they  happen  to  live. 
But  I’ll  talk  to  your  father  first.” 

“I  won’t  let  ’im  do  it.  Maybe  you 
can  get  around  us  with  the  law  but 
we’ll  fight  you  ev’ry  step  of  the  way 
and  make  it  as  hard  as  possible.”  He 
turned  on  his  heel  and  stomped  inside 
the  house,  slamming  the  door. 

Jeff  got  into  his  car  and  drove  down 
the  long  lane  to  the  road.  As  he 
reached  the  intersection,  another  car 
turned  in.  He  stuck  his  head  out  the 
window  and  called,  “You  Mister 
Spetz?” 

“Yup,”  the  older  man  answered  and 
braked  the  car  to  a stop. 

Jeff  got  out  and  introduced  himself, 
explaining  the  problem. 

“Did  you  talk  to  Duane?”  Spetz 
asked.  He  sounded  old  and  weak. 

“Yes,  but  he  says  he  won’t  cooper- 
ate. How  about  you?  It’s  against  you 
that  any  legal  proceedings  would  be 
brought  since  it’s  your  land.” 

“Well,  I kinda  wish  I could  go 
along,”  Spetz  shook  his  head  sorrow- 


THE  YOUNG  GAME  PROTECTOR 
searched  the  area.  There  was  fresh  deer 
sign  but  no  shred  of  evidence  that  Duane 
had  hit  one. 

fully.  “But  Duane  runs  the  place  and 
I gotta  live  with  him.” 

“I’m  sorry  you  feel  that  way,’’  Jeff 
set  his  jaw  and  returned  to  his  car. 
Another  ticklish  problem  with  Duane 
in  the  middle  of  it.  Well,  he  thought, 
he’d  solve  it. 

But  first  he  had  to  put  into  action 
his  plan  to  catch  Duane  poaching  a 
deer. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED 


BOOK  REVIEW  . . . 
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Rov  Pinney,  cameraman  for  the  television  series  “Wild  Kingdom,”  has  written 
his  hook  primarily  for  young  adults,  but  readers  of  all  ages  will  gain  from  his 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  extinct  and  endangered  animals  of  America. 

The  greatest  danger  to  wildlife  is  no  longer  the  rifle.  It  is  man’s  interference 
with  the  balance  of  nature.  His  encroachment  on  wilderness  areas,  use  of 
insecticides,  and  pollution  of  waterways  is  frankly  discussed. 

Stewart  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  says  in  the  foreword,  “This  book 
will  be  a source  of  information  and  inspiration  to  young  people  to  become, 
as  grownups,  effective  supporters  of  wildlife  conservation  programs.”  Pub- 
lished by  Duell,  Sloan,  & Pearce,  New  York  City,  this  108-page  book  is 
reasonably  priced  at  $3.50. 
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Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

MANY  HUNTERS'  COMMENTS  indi- 
cated  that  they  favored  an  extended 
grouse  season.  Several  sportsmen  thought 
it  was  the  "best"  time  to  hunt  the  State 
Bird. 


Author’s  Note:  This  study  was  not  part 
of  the  1965  Game  Take  Survey. 


IN  1964  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  initiated  a pilot  study 
of  grouse  and  woodcock  hunting.  This 
investigation  was  designed  to  provide 
information  that  would  serve  as  a 
basis  for  measuring  annual  changes 
in  shooting  opportunities.  The  results 
of  this  initial  survey  were  sufficiently 
rewarding  to  warrant  continuation  of 
the  program. 


Just  prior  to  the  1965  small  game 
season  a total  of  320  individuals  who 
hunted  grouse  or  woodcock  exclusively 
was  contacted  by  questionnaire.  Ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  this  num- 
ber responded  by  submitting  a de- 
tailed report  of  their  trips  afield.  This 
account  constitutes  an  analysis  of  these 
individual  records. 

GROUSE 

Flushes  per  hour  are  considered  a 
good  basis  for  measuring  population 
density,  and,  more  important  to  the 
hunter,  shooting  opportunity.  One 
hundred  seventy-six  grouse  hunters 
reported  13,057  grouse  flushes  during 
8,055  hours  afield.  This  constitutes  an 
average  flushing  rate  of  1.62  birds  per 
hour.  A further  breakdown  of  this 
data  by  county  and  administrative  di- 
vision is  presented  on  the  accom- 
panying map.  Where  the  sample  of 
hunting  hours  was  adequate,  that  is, 
at  least  100  per  county  and  1,000  per 
division,  the  information  served  as  an 
index  of  grouse  density.  As  expected, 
shooting  opportunity  varied  from 
county  to  county  and  from  division  to 
division. 

It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that 
some  individual  hunters  experienced 
better  flushing  rates  than  others,  even 
within  the  same  county.  This  is  why 
average  flushing  rates  were  used  as 
the  criterion.  As  a matter  of  record, 
however,  it  should  be  noted  that  not 
a single  hunter  who  spent  a reasonable 
number  of  hours  (over  fifty)  afield 
experienced  an  average  flushing  rate 
of  over  4.70  grouse  per  hour.  An  aver- 
age flushing  rate  of  more  than  three 
grouse  per  hour  was  exceptional. 

In  comparing  differences  between 
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TABLE  I 

GROUSE  DATA— 1965  SEASON 

FROM  RECORDS  OF  50  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  HUNTED  ALL  3 SEASONS 


Season 

No.  of 
Hunting 
Hours 
Available 

Hours 

Hunted 

No.  % 

of 

Flushes 

Number 

Shot 

at 

Killed 

Number 

of 

Flushes 

per 

Hour 

Percent 

of 

Flushes 
Shot  at 

Percent 

of 

Birds 
Shot  at 
Killed 

Early: 
Oct.  16- 
Oct.  29 

6,000 

827 

14 

1,467 

486 

118 

1.77 

33 

24 

Regular: 
Oct.  30- 
Nov.  27 

12,500 

1,857 

15 

3,258 

1,079 

341 

1.75 

33 

31 

Late: 
Dec.  27- 
Jan.  1 

3,000 

521 

14 

815 

267 

70 

1.56 

33 

27 

seasons  (Early,  October  16-29;  Reg- 
ular, October  30-November  27;  Late, 
December  27- January  1)  the  records 
of  fifty  individuals  who  hunted  during 
all  three  seasons  were  analyzed.  It  was 
interesting  to  find  so  little  difference 
in  hunting  effort  and  success  between 
the  seasons  (see  Table  I).  These  fifty 
hunters  utilized  about  fifteen  percent 
of  the  total  available  days  in  the  pur- 
suit of  grouse,  regardless  of  season. 
The  flushing  rate  did  not  decline  ap- 
preciably (1.77  to  1.56)  from  the  Early 
to  the  Late  season,  and  the  percent  of 
flushes  shot  at  was  amazingly  similar 
(33%).  As  expected,  the  percent  of 
birds  shot  at  and  killed  was  the  small- 
est (24%)  during  the  early  season, 
highest  (31%)  during  the  regular  sea- 
son, and  midway  (27%)  between  the 
two  extremes  in  the  late  season. 

The  remarks  which  accompanied 
many  of  the  cooperators’  records  were 
indeed  interesting.  Fifty-four  percent 
of  the  respondents  registered  some 
comment;  twenty-one  percent  included 
an  opinion  about  the  various  seasons. 
Of  the  twenty-one  percent,  eight  per- 
cent were  in  favor  of  the  early  season, 
and  three  percent  against;  nine  per- 


cent were  for  the  late  season  and  one 
percent  against.  Following  are  some 
of  the  typical  comments  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

Interesting  Remarks 

"T’ve  enjoyed  some  of  the  finest 
gunning  I have  had  in  years.  Many  of 
the  sportsmen  that  I met  while  hunt- 
ing said  the  same  thing.  I do  hope 
the  Game  Commission  will  continue 
the  two-week  season  in  October.”  (Jef- 
ferson, Clearfield,  Elk  Counties) 

“The  1965  grouse  season  was  better 
than  average  for  me  in  view  of  my 
thirty  years  of  hunting  them.  The 
early  season  in  October  was  interest- 
ing to  some  degree  but  the  leaves  on 
the  trees  and  the  high  temperatures 
made  it  much  less  attractive  than  the 
late  season  in  December.  My  recom- 
mendation for  1966  is  to  extend  the 
season  in  January  if  the  supply  of 
grouse  will  permit.”  (Perry,  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Franklin  Counties) 

“I  had  the  most  enjoyable  grouse 
season  that  I’ve  had  in  years.  I have  a 
young  setter,  eight  months  now,  which 
came  a long  way  this  season.  Th$  early 
start  for  grouse  was  most  enjoyable 
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and  I hope  the  Commission  will  grant 
it  again.  My  son,  who  hunts  with  me, 
also  killed  ten  birds,  and  I believe 
I’ve  made  a bird  hunter  out  of  him 
too  now  that  we  have  a dog  that  will 
do  the  job.”  ( Clearfield,  Centre  Coun- 
ties) 

“In  general  I find  many  more  grouse 
in  the  woodlots  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties than  in  the  ‘big  mountains’  of 
northcentral  Pennsylvania.”  (Bradford, 
Lycoming  Counties) 

“Would  like  to  see  season  extended 
after  New  Year.  The  October  season 
is  ‘for  the  birds’  (not  grouse).”  (Frank- 
lin, Juniata,  Perry  Counties) 

“As  much  as  I had  looked  forward 
to  the  early  season,  it  proved  to  be 
very  discouraging  to  me,  and  my 
friends.  Shooting  conditions  were  im- 
possible, due  to  heavy  foliage.  Three 
of  us  hunted  the  first  day  ( 10/16)  and 
got  about  thirty-five  flushes.  No  one 
came  close  to  getting  a decent  shot.  I 


know  for  a fact  we  did  nothing  more 
than  scatter  the  birds  and  smarten 
them  up,  making  later  hunting  in  the 
same  spot  much  more  difficult.  In  my 
opinion  and  also  the  men  I hunt  with, 
the  extended  season  should  be  in  Jan- 
uary, or  else  the  last  week  in  October 
and  a week  in  January.”  (Butler, 
Venango  Counties) 

“This  year  ( 1965 ) was  the  finest 
grouse  year  I’ve  ever  hunted  in  thirty- 
six  years  of  hunting  upland  game. 
Note:  I have  no  bird  dog.”  (Centre, 
Huntingdon  Counties) 

“This  was  a rather  good  grouse  year 
(1965)  in  Fulton  County.  The  grouse 
sit  well  on  both  warm  and  cold  days 
and  as  usual  flushed  wild  when  windy. 
I found  most  of  my  birds  in  heavy 
thickets  and  pines  near  streams  and 
fields.  Although  grouse  don’t  feed  too 
often  on  corn  this  early  in  the  fall  I 
killed  a few  that  were.  I do  not  hunt 
woodcock,  but  would  rather  hunt 
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grouse  than  eat— so  to  speak.  I do  not 
use  a dog.  I am  pleased  to  help  you 
with  this  hunting  survey.”  (Fulton 
County) 

“It  was  a good  season  with  lots  of 
good  weather.  The  ‘early  season’ 
seemed  to  take  a lot  of  pressure  oft 
the  coverts  we  hunted  and  I don’t 
think  it  hurt  the  bow  hunters  too 
much.”  (Westmoreland,  Somerset 
Counties ) 

“I  would  like  to  see  them  extend 
grouse  season  to  March.  As  my  hunt- 
ing record  shows,  I would  not  hurt  the 
grouse  population  any.  (Bagged  six 
on  ten  trips.)  Thanks  for  letting  me 
express  my  opinions.”  (Fulton,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Indiana  Counties) 

“During  the  six-day  season  in  De- 
cember the  grouse  held  exceptionally 
well  for  the  dogs.  I find  this  is  the 
best  season  for  grouse  hunting  and 
for  training  grouse  dogs.  The  grouse 
seemed  to  be  quite  plentiful.”  (Bea- 
ver County) 

WOODGOCK 

After  the  first  few  days  of  the 
woodcock  season  (which  opened  the 
same  day  as  the  grouse  season)  most 
of  the  “cooperators”  switched  their 
efforts  to  hunting  grouse.  Neverthe- 
less, a compilation  of  the  reports  shows 
that  considerable  time  was  exerted  in 
hunting  primarily  for  woodcock. 

During  816  hours  of  hunting,  1,417 
woodcock  were  flushed,  768  flushes 
were  shot  at,  and  421  woodcock  were 
killed.  This  constitutes  1.73  flushes 
per  hour,  54  percent  shot  at,  and  55 
percent  of  the  birds  shot  at  were 
killed. 

Flushing  rates  varied  from  place  to 
place  and  as  the  season  progressed. 
Flushes  per  hour,  by  region  were: 
Central  — 2.42,  Northeast  — 1.41,  and 
Northwest— 1.20.  Statewide  the  flush- 
ing rates,  by  weeks  of  the  season  ( first 
to  fourth)  were:  1.88,  1.88,  1.60,  and 
1.18. 

Despite  the  fact  that  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania woodcock  and  grouse  have 
played  “second  fiddle”  to  the  wild  tur- 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rucy  III 

HUNTERS'  REPORTS  SHOWED  that  the 
woodcock  flushing  rate  was  similar  to 
that  for  grouse,  but  a much  higher  per- 
centage of  woodcock  was  bagged. 

key  and  ring-necked  pheasant,  these 
two  species  continue  to  afford  the 
rugged  individualist  many  hours  of 
enjoyable  recreation.  It  is  hoped  that 
a continuation  of  this  survey  will 
eventually  serve  as  a basis  for  follow- 
ing and  predicting  population  trends 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

THE  1965  GROUSE  SEASON  was  one  of 
the  best  ever,  hunters  reported.  However, 
the  birds  were  no  easier  to  hit  than  before. 

Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue , III 
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Matok 


The  story  of  a mink  u'ho  enjoyed  lasting  lordship  throughout  the  territory  he 
occupied  — an  impertinent  challenger  whose  wild  pageant  of  domination 
plunged  headlong  through  the  years  until  that  unexpected  day  of  reckoning.  . . . 


By  Wilbert  Nathan  Savage 


DEEP  in  the  rugged  heart  of  the 
Cornplanter  country,  Matok  the 
mink  catapulted  himself  along  the 
grassy  creek  bank.  With  blinding 
speed  his  dark  body  was  upon  the 
white-bellied  green  frog,  and  the  deep 
throbbing  in  its  throat  was  instantly 
stilled.  From  the  top  of  an  ancient 
sycamore  an  observing  trio  of  crows 
poured  forth  impudent  opinions  of  all 
ground  dwellers.  Matok,  heedless  of 
the  smart-aleck  spectators,  greedily 
dined. 

Almost  ready  to  begin  his  fifth  year 
of  life  in  a generous  world,  Matok  had 
never  known  the  pinch  of  hunger.  He 
had  not  encountered  the  necessity  of 
working  hard  to  get  a meal.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  self-denial.  There  had  al- 
ways been  plenty  of  food  and  plenty 
of  opportunities  to  show  off  his  fear- 
some prowess  and  create  a reign  of 
panic  among  the  timid  little  folk  of 
forest  and  field.  On  several  occasions 
he  had  fought  creatures  six  times  his 
weight,  always  to  emerge  the  victor; 
and  he’d  been  smugly  able  to  view 
with  contempt  the  efforts  of  all  men 
who  fondly  dreamed  of  finding  him  in 
one  of  their  camouflaged  steel  traps. 

Matok  had  become  so  bold  that  he 
fed  almost  as  often  by  day  as  by 
night.  During  the  mating  season  he 
had  killed  a young  male  mink  caught 
flirting  with  a female  he  himself  was 
courting.  The  triumphant  outcome, 
leaving  him  unscathed,  had  given  him 
a glorious  feeling  of  power  and  su- 
periority. He  was  not  afraid  of  any 
living  thing.  The  world,  as  he  knew 
it,  was  an  arena  where  he  was  lord 
and  master.  He  was  superbly  happy, 


but  not  exactly  contented.  He  was  a 
natural  traveler,  sometimes  covering 
many  miles  in  a single  night.  Occa- 
sionally he  brazenly  entered  strange 
territories  to  kill  and  pilfer  and  ex- 
plore — a habit  that  eventually  was 
bound  to  get  him  into  serious  trouble. 

Beyond  the  boulder-strewn  boggy 
ravine  that  mothered  the  seeping 
headwaters  of  Chiekamaw  Creek,  In- 
dian farmland  pushed  bushy  fence- 
rows  close  to  Matok’s  newest  daytime 
discovery— an  enclosure  where  Leg- 
horn pullets  ranged  by  day  and 
roosted  in  open-front  shelters  at  night. 
Here  was  an  exciting  find  indeed! 
Matok  patiently  waited  in  a hollow  log 
until  darkness  had  lowered  its  hood. 
Then  he  squirmed  his  lean  body  be- 
neath the  fence  and  killed  a dozen 
pullets  with  deadly,  methodical  skill. 
He  dined  on  blood  and  brains  until  he 
was  weary  of  the  warm  taste— and  all 
the  while  he  had  operated  so  cleverly 
that  few  of  the  pullets  had  uttered 
more  than  a smothered  whisper  of 
sound. 

When  the  first  violet-gray  tints  of 
dawn  were  showing  in  the  east,  Matok 
was  a full  four  miles  from  the  scene 
of  slaughter.  His  muzzle  was  still 
blood-stained  and  his  belly  abundantly 
satisfied.  He  located  an  old  muskrat 
den  in  a creek  bank,  entered,  and 
slept.  At  dusk  he  started  traveling 
again,  and  when  dawn  came  once 
more  he  was  within  half  a mile  of  the 
spot  where  he’d  killed  the  green  frog. 

Now,  somehow,  he  found  the  coun- 
tryside’s bill  of  fare  rather  dull.  A 
lizard  and  a pine  mouse  were  scarcely 
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articles  of  food  befitting  the  status  of 
such  a royal  furbearer— particularly 
when  he’d  been  compelled  to  exhaust 
his  wits  for  a full  hour  to  get  them! 
Even  when  Matolc  successfully  added 
woodcock  and  rabbit  to  his  menu, 
there  was  in  his  behavior  a visible 
trace  of  dissatisfaction  and  restless- 
ness. Often,  in  the  evening,  his  beady 
eyes  would  peer  into  the  red  disc  of 
sun  that  always  seemed  to  sink  from 
the  horizon  and  drown  in  the  Chicka- 
maw. 

When  the  nights  had  grown  moon- 
less, Matok  silently  threaded  his  way 
out  of  the  central  Cornplanter  coun- 
try and  spent  three  days  darting  along 

DIRECTLY  IN  FRONT  OF  HIM  was  a 
gnarled  ©Id  beech  tree,  and  from  it  came 
delicate  wisps  of  a tempting  odor — three 
young  owlets. 


streams  and  overland  crossings.  He 
had  formed  a new  arc  route  that 
finally  brought  him  to  a point  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  pullet 
range.  His  wicked  destruction  there 
had  stirred  the  Indian  poultryman  to 
quiet  anger,  and  three  dozen  cun- 
ningly concealed  steel  traps  strate- 
gically dotted  the  region.  Matok  lo- 
cated eleven  of  the  steel  devices.  He 
had  returned  to  add  more  feathered 
victims  to  the  death  roster,  but  not  at 
the  risk  of  imperiling  his  own  neck! 
Could  any  being  think  him  so  stupid? 
He  veered  sharply  from  the  area  and 
soon  was  snooping  around  three  miles 
southwest  of  Chickamaw  headwaters. 
He  craved  a new  and  different  kind  of 
excitement— a need,  in  the  language  of 
Homo  sapiens,  to  live  dangerously. 
An  unexpected  accommodation,  pro- 
viding even  more  than  he’d  been  seek- 
ing, was  hovering  handily  nearby. 

A Tempting  Odor 

Dusk  was  approaching  when  Matok 
stopped  midst  a patch  of  fiddlehead 
ferns.  Directly  in  front  of  him  was  a 
gnarled  old  beech  tree,  and  from  it 
came  delicate  wisps  of  a tempting 
odor.  Carefully,  Matok  surveyed  the 
surroundings;  then  he  scampered  up 
the  leaning  beech,  occasionally  knock- 
ing to  earth  tiny  shreds  of  dead  bark. 
A little  more  than  twenty  feet  up,  just 
below  a Y crotch,  he  found  the  ob- 
jects of  his  search  snuggled  inside  a 
hollow  bole  — three  young  homed 
owlets.  He  poked  his  head  into  the 
round  opening.  The  downy,  hideously 
ugly  birds  stared  at  him,  totally  un- 
able to  foresee  the  impending  death 
that  awaited  them.  Half  of  Matok’s 
slender  body  now  extended  into  the 
opening.  With  perfectly  timed  ma- 
chinelike  thrusts  he  deftly  mangled 
three  small  heads,  one  after  the  other. 
But  before  he  had  time  to  do  more 
than  savor  the  blood  of  his  limp  vic- 
tim, a sigh  of  sound  as  soft  as  eider- 
down falling  on  new  velvet  swept  the 
air  above  him. 

Matok  sensed  the  presence  of  fast- 
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moving  danger.  Too  late!  The  big  fe- 
male owl  plummeted  down  and  set 
her  gleaming  black  talons  deep  into 
the  mink’s  exposed  hind  quarters. 
Matok  shrilled  an  agonized  scream  of 
hatred  and  whirled  like  a furred  side- 
winder. But  he  only  succeeded  in 
striking  his  head  against  the  inside  of 
the  hollow  bole.  He  had  never  known 
pain  like  this,  and  his  demeanor  in- 
stantly flamed  to  a rising  force  of 
whiplash  rage! 

With  one  buffeting  stroke  of  her 
mighty  wings,  the  mother  owl  pulled 
Matok  free  of  the  nest.  She  struck 
savagely  at  his  small  head,  but  her 
beak  fell  short  of  the  mark  and  the 
tortured  mink  corkscrewed  his  long 
body  around  and  upward  barely 
enough  to  enable  him  to  sink  his  teeth 
into  the  owl’s  breast.  Unluckily,  he 
had  snatched  more  feathers  than 
flesh,  and  managed  only  to  grad- 
ually worry  the  threshing  bird  to  the 
ground.  In  a split  second  after  strik- 
ing earth,  the  writhing  strength  of  the 
infuriated  mink  enabled  him  to  whirl 
and  seize  the  owl’s  head. 

The  Wings  Became  Still 

In  desperation,  Matok  kept  his 
murderous  hold  until  the  great  wings 
became  still  and  he  felt  the  madden- 
ing grip  of  the  polished  talons  ease 
and  jerk  free.  Then  he  stoically 
dragged  his  unsteady  hindparts  a hun- 
dred yards  to  an  abandoned  wood- 
chuck’s burrow  midway  up  a thorn- 
studded  knoll. 

Inside,  the  absent  chuck’s  quarters 
appeared  dry  and  the  farthest  point 
of  one  chamber  was  lined  with  soft 
grass.  Matok  crawled  into  the  heavily 
scented  nest  and  grew  very  quiet.  He 
was  dreadfully  thirsty,  but  there  was 
no  water.  A kind  of  stupor  finally 
came  over  him  and  he  lay  there  in  the 
outer  bowels  of  the  hillock,  breathing 
rapidly  but  stirring  not  at  all. 

More  than  thirty  hours  later,  Matok 
tried  to  bear  his  weight  on  all  fours. 
Searing  pain  shot  through  his  wobbly 
hindquarters,  and  fever  still  burned  in 


NEARBY  WAS  ANOTHER  BONANZA, 
the  nest  of  a jumping  mouse.  The  female 
fled,  and  the  pink  brood  of  five  became 
dessert. 

his  body.  The  torment  of  extreme 
thirst  was  upon  him  anew,  and  he  had 
difficulty  in  controlling  his  senses. 
Slowly,  determinedly,  he  dragged  him- 
self to  the  mouth  of  the  burrow  and 
squinted  at  the  welcome  sight  before 
him.  It  was  raining. 

Twenty  feet  from  the  burrow’s 
opening,  a lichen-faced  boulder 
pushed  its  flat  surface  into  the  knoll. 
With  miserable  effort,  and  a humili- 
ating lack  of  balance,  Matok  made  his 
way  to  the  rock  and  drank  from 
meager  accumulations  in  shallow  little 
pockmarks.  Then,  looking  bedraggled 
and  grim,  he  reeled  drunkenly  back 
into  the  subterranean  nest,  now  more 
odious  than  ever. 

Many  times  Matok  winced;  but 
never  once  did  he  cringe.  Many  times 
he  made  whimpering  sounds  in  his 
sleep;  but  he  never  cried  out.  He 
craved  no  mercy,  no  attending  bene- 
factor. He  passionately  nursed  a spit- 
ting hatred  for  the  thing  that  had 
injured  him;  and  the  elements  of  vi- 
ciousness and  cunning  and  courage 
were  still  foremost  in  his  mien.  A 
molester  would  find  him  instantly 
ready  to  fight,  as  best  he  could,  with 
never  a tremor  of  cowardice  unto  the 
end.  Weak  and  hungry  as  he  was,  he 
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admitted  no  loss  of  pride  nor  power! 
He  felt  a gnawing  need  for  food,  but 
a special  knowledge  warned  of  in- 
ternal injuries,  and  nourishment  must 
be  avoided  until  healing  had  sealed 
the  painful  punctures.  . . . 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day 
after  the  owl’s  surprise  attack,  Matok 
sensed  the  fact  that  he  must  eat,  or 
face  death  before  the  arrival  of  an- 
other sunrise.  He  worked  his  way  out- 
side and  used  his  last  remaining 
strength  to  turn  over  small  bits  of 
hark  and  rotted  vegetation.  Several 
grubs  and  crickets  were  located  and 
gobbled  up.  Feeling  strangely  full, 
then,  the  plucky  little  animal  labor- 


THE  ALARMED  MOTHER  SKUNK 
whirled  and,  with  perfect  aim,  tempo- 
rarily blinded  the  mink.  He  was  ill  for 
hours. 

iously  pulled  himself  back  into  the 
burrow. 

The  next  day  Matok  felt  stronger. 
Within  a few  yards  of  the  earth  den’s 
opening  he  found  a goatsucker’s  nest 
in  a tangle  of  uprooted  wild  plum 
trees.  He  gulped  down  the  eggs  with 
great  relish  and  almost  immediately 
found  another  bonanza  close  by  his 
quarters:  the  nest  of  a jumping  mouse. 
The  female  fled,  and  the  pink  brood, 
numbering  five,  and  having  suckled 
but  thrice,  became  dessert  for  Sir 
Matok.  At  dusk  the  crippled  mink 


yielded  to  the  temptation  to  make  a 
sudden  move  that  not  only  netted  him 
a jolting  pang,  but  also  a short-tailed 
mole.  He  had  always  hated  the  moles, 
and  as  food  he  rarely  stooped  to  eating 
the  near-sighted  creatures.  But  cir- 
cumstances being  what  they  were,  he 
savored  this  one  with  a puzzling  kind 
of  gratification. 

Exactly  eighteen  days  passed  be- 
fore Matok  left  the  site  of  his  con- 
valescence. He  had  been  able  to  enjoy 
the  fortune  of  recovery  by  a hair’s 
breadth;  but  already  much  of  his  old 
impudence  had  returned.  He  slowly 
made  his  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
Chickamaw  headwaters.  When  he 
passed  the  decayed  carcass  of  the 
owl,  a new  surge  of  soundless  hatred 
welled  up  within  him,  and  the  fur 
along  his  neck  and  shoulders  stood 
up  in  a controlled,  silky  arrangement. 

A Return  Trip 

A mile  from  the  poultry  range,  Ma- 
tok rested.  Old  haunts  were  calling  so 
distinctly  that  he  was  scarcely  aware 
of  the  far-off  bawl  of  a hound  protest- 
ing the  monotony  of  his  chain.  In- 
stinctively, he  felt  the  urge  to  return 
to  the  heart  of  the  Cornplanter  coun- 
try. That,  after  all,  was  his  principal 
range.  But  he  remembered  a recent 
event  in  his  life— a feather-flinging 
orgy  that  stirred  exciting  memories. 
He  could  almost  taste  the  blood  of  the 
Leghorns,  and,  like  a magnet  attract- 
ing metal,  the  pullet  enclosure  drew 
Matok  over  the  forest  floor.  He  did 
not  stop  until  he  was  in  a willow 
thicket  within  sight  of  the  range,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  from  the  point  of 
his  first  entry.  Again  he  hid  himself 
and  waited  — plainly  keyed-up  and 
restless,  yet  deadly  cool  and  calculat- 
ing. He  felt  almost  as  good  as  ever, 
except  that  damaged  muscles  in  his 
back  were  touchy  and  taut. 

Darkness  set  in  and  became  pitch 
black.  Close  by  a yellow-breasted  chat 
bubbled  his  song  into  the  night;  and 
far  off  on  a hillside  the  lonely  mate  of 
Matok’s  attacker  hooted  his  age-old 
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call  across  the  shadowless  landscape. 
If  the  mink  associated  the  sound  with 
his  near-fatal  wound,  he  impassively 
showed  no  sign. 

Presently  the  wily  mink  moved  from 
his  stone  ledge  hiding  place.  A faint 
scent  of  poultry  was  in  the  warm 
breeze.  Matok  sniffed  the  hint  of  fine 
food  and  scampered  over  a rotted  pile 
of  poplar  and  ash  slashings.  There  was 
a spring  drain  to  be  crossed,  and  then 
an  open  spot  curiously  covered  with 
dead  May  apple  leaves  and  stems. 
Matok  was  occupied  with  the  pleasing 
odor  of  the  pullets  as  he  darted  for- 
ward. He  leaped  across  one  of  the 
spring’s  narrow  rivulets.  The  next  one 
was  wider,  with  a brown-muck  bot- 
tom. He  made  the  second  leap,  sensed 
his  mistake  too  late,  and  felt  the  sharp 
snap  of  the  steel  jaws. 

A Half  Dozen  Traps 

The  Indian  had  never  given  up 
hope  of  bringing  Matok  to  justice.  He 
had  purposely  arranged  a tapering 
entrance  to  the  tiny  stream,  using 
natural  stones  and  woods  debris.  Then 
he  had  planted  half  a dozen  No.  VA 
double  jaws  in  the  batter  muck.  With 
true  Seneca  shrewdness  he’d  counted 
on  the  eventual  arrival  of  Matok  at 
this  approach.  . . . 

Luckily  for  Matok,  he’d  tried  to 
recoil  in  midair  the  split-second  he 
sensed  the  folly  of  his  leap.  The  re- 
sult was  two  toes  in  the  uppermost 
jaw  of  the  trap,  instead  of  a firm  hold 
on  his  stubby  leg.  With  a burst  of 
fury  he  unleashed  all  the  energy  he 
could  muster.  He  clawed  and  chewed 
everything  in  reach.  The  length  of  the 
trap  chain  enabled  him  to  spin,  leap, 
circle,  and  roll  on  solid  ground. 
Quickly,  he  recognized  one  thing: 
nearly  half  of  his  strength  was  yet  to 
be  regained.  And  that  punishing  trap 
was  fastened  to  a sunken  steel  pin 
which  could  not  have  been  budged  by 
the  power  of  an  otter,  and  Matok 
knew  it! 

Hopeless?  Give  up?  Never!  For  as 
long  as  tooth  and  nail  lasted,  he  was 


ready  to  shred  everything  in  sight, 
and  to  spring  into  the  face  of  man  or 
beast,  no  matter  the  size,  and  in  fear- 
less fashion  to  scorn  all  peril,  odds  be 
hanged!  His  determination  was  going 
to  make  this  a “pull  out”  rather  than 
an  operation  that  would  see  him  si- 
lently gnaw  off  his  own  foot  above 
the  trap’s  jaws. 

As  the  night  aged,  bullfrogs  became 
increasingly  noisy  in  a nearby  pond, 
and  a whippoorwill  lashed  the  dark- 
ness with  his  rapid-fire  chant.  Matok 
scarcely  heard  the  sounds;  he  was  too 
busy  yanking  at  the  unyielding  trap. 
He  had  torn  his  tough,  fleshy  toes— a 
reality  that  only  added  fuel  to  the  fire 
of  his  seething  rage.  After  resting  half 
an  hour,  he  started  tugging  and  twist- 


WATER  SNAKES  HORNED  IN  on  some 
of  the  furbearer's  fish  territory,  and  he 
showed  his  resentment  by  ruthlessly  kill- 
ing six  of  the  ugly  serpents. 

ing  and  plunging  again.  In  a little 
while  he  knew  that  freedom  was  close 
at  hand;  he  could  feel  the  partial  sepa- 
ration of  toes  from  foot.  He  gave  one 
desperate  pull  and  was  free.  There 
was  a quick  but  stoical  examination  of 
the  minor  amputation;  then,  minus 
two  toes  on  his  left  forepaw,  Matok 
warily  circled  the  wire  enclosure  and 
went  limping  off  toward  the  middle 
grounds  of  the  Complanter  country. 
He’d  been  away  too  long;  certainly 
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there  was  no  such  thing  as  civility  to 
visitors  in  this  infernal  section! 

The  sycamore  was  still  there;  so 
were  the  crows.  A new  pair  of  green 
frogs  had  even  moved  in,  and  Matok 
made  short  work  of  them.  Here  was 
his  kind  of  land,  and  no  silly  urge 
would  ever  again  draw  him  so  far 
from  it. 

Autumn  came  and  passed  unevent- 
fully. The  summer  birds  were  gone; 
and  hibernating  creatures  prepared  to 
obey  the  mysterious  commands  that 
man  unceasingly  strives  to  fathom. 
Periodically  gorging  himself  in  a land 
of  plenty,  Matok’s  fare  included  every- 
thing from  muskrats  to  excavated 
snails.  There  were  cottontails  too,  and 
chubs  from  the  nameless  creek.  He 
even  tried  a crippled  turtle,  and  chilled 
water  beetles.  In  time,  his  toe  stumps 
healed  completely.  He  even  lost  most 
of  his  limp;  but  he  did  not  forget  the 
incident,  and  was  even  more  uncan- 
nily wise  for  having  had  the  experi- 
ence. 

Fall  gave  way  to  the  frigid  grip  of 
winter,  and  Matok  had  yet  to  en- 
counter a day  of  food  scarcity.  The 
manna  of  plenty  seemed  tailor-made 
to  his  needs— whether  the  countryside 
showed  the  drab  brown  earth  of  mod- 
erate weather,  or  sweeping  white  bliz- 
zards that  almost  matched  howling 
storms  of  the  Arctic  wasteland. 

Strength  Had  Returned 

The  shrewd  mink  now  was  as  strong 
as  he’d  ever  been,  and  it  was  with 
deliberate  ease  that  he  overpowered 
the  largest  creatures  upon  which  he 
preyed.  Only  once  did  he  suffer  a set- 
back in  his  sixth  year.  During  mid- 
spring he  had  entered  a small  cave  to 
find  a female  skunk  there  with  her 
brood  of  seven.  Matok  had  never 
killed  a skunk.  He  sidled  close  to  one 
of  the  young  and  considered  ripping 
open  its  throat.  But  at  that  instant  the 
alarmed  mother  whirled  and,  with 
perfect  aim,  fired  a greenish-yellow 
charge  directly  into  Matok’s  eyes. 
What  a state  of  unexpected  chaos 


wrought  by  that  simple  bit  of  pre- 
cision! Momentarily  blinded,  and 
choking  spasmodically,  the  dumb- 
founded mink  fumbled  his  way  out- 
side. He  was  ill  for  hours,  and  through- 
out a period  of  several  days  he  longed 
to  get  away  from  the  stinking  wretch 
that  was  himself.  He  immediately  put 
all  skunks  on  his  hate-but-avoid  list! 

The  opening  of  spring  brought  with 
it  an  even  greater  variety  of  food  for 
the  educated  mink.  He  ate  a little 
sand,  and  a peculiar  kind  of  weed,  as 
he  always  did  sometime  during  April. 
After  the  tonic,  he  gulped  down  a 
salamander  and  a deer  mouse.  He 
cornered  a hapless  chipmunk,  too, 
finally  choosing  as  dessert  part  of  a 
small  water  snake. 

Something  Unusual 

By  mid-June,  Matok  knew  that 
something  unusual  was  taking  place; 
there  had  been  no  rain  in  nearly  four 
weeks.  He  felt  a nameless  stirring  of 
uneasiness.  Once,  from  atop  a massive 
boulder,  he  had  detected  the  wind- 
borne  odor  of  woods-fire  smoke.  Some 
eight  miles  away,  in  the  Flintridge 
region,  a forest  fire  raged  out  of 
control.  But  that  night  there  was  a 
quenching  shower,  and  the  flames 
were  halted. 

The  next  day,  Matok  found  out  that 
he  had  several  new  neighbors— among 
them  a huge  male  wildcat.  The  fire 
had  dislodged  the  newcomers  from 
the  thick-growth  Flintridge  acreage, 
and  they  had  chosen  to  settle  in  Ma- 
tok’s backyard.  The  aging  mink  at- 
tended carefully  to  his  own  affairs,  but 
several  times  he  was  aware  of  the  un- 
necessary nearness  of  the  slinking  cat. 
This  was  a bit  disturbing.  After  the 
showery  night  of  the  fire,  dry  weather 
set  in  anew,  stubbornly  continuing 
week  after  week.  The  creek  dropped 
lower  and  lower.  Snakes  came  down 
from  the  hills  to  seek  a trace  of  mois- 
ture; and  fish  that  had  deserted  the 
shallows  now  became  trapped  in  mere 
puddles  as  the  small  watercourse 
slowly  gave  up  its  lifestream. 
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Matok,  along  with  many  other  crea- 
tures, found  the  imprisoned  fish  easy 
picking.  Water  snakes  homed  in  on 
some  of  Matok’s  territory  and  he 
showed  his  resentment  by  ruthlessly 
stalking  and  killing  half  a dozen  of  the 
ugly  serpents  in  a single  afternoon. 

One  moon-bathed  night  in  late  Au- 
gust Matok,  from  a point  half  a mile 
upstream,  returned  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  sycamore  to  examine  the  frog  sit- 
uation. There  were  no  frogs,  but  in  a 
clear  pocket  of  water,  now  isolated 
from  the  shrinking  creek  bed,  lay  a 
fat  white  sucker.  Matok  stared  and 
trembled  with  anticipation.  Then  with 
an  incredible  display  of  swiftness  he 
pounced  upon  the  helpless  fish  and 
whisked  it  out  of  the  water.  With  sys- 
tematic accuracy  he  bit  it  twice 
through  the  head,  and  while  it  was 
yet  showing  a flicker  of  life  he  was 
all  set  to  feed  when  . . . 

There  was  a stealthy  movement  be- 
hind him.  Keenly  alert,  even  as  he 
toyed  with  the  fish,  Matok  spun 
around  to  come  face  to  face  with 
narrowed  yellow-green  eyes  that  be- 
trayed deadly  intent.  Like  a menacing 
wraith  the  snarling  old  wildcat  had 
appeared,  and  now  every  ripple  in  his 
poised  body  telegraphed  demand  for 
the  dead  sucker! 

No  Time  to  Debate 

Matok,  surprised  and  more  than  a 
little  uncertain,  managed  to  snarl  back 
as  he  continued  to  face  the  crouching 
cat.  He  had  no  time  to  debate  the 
wisdom  of  standing  up  to  the  sinewy 
creature,  for  the  powerful  wild  feline 
at  once  set  himself  and  overwhelmed 
Matok  with  one  rocketing  lunge. 

Instantly  the  air  sizzled  with  sounds 
—some  muffled,  some  piercing,  some 
bearing  hints  of  strangulation.  Matok, 
considering  retreat  before  the  cyclone 
adversary,  had  partially  turned  broad- 
side and  away  from  his  kill.  Now  he 
felt  the  thrust— without  warning— of 
bone-hard  claws  as  they  ripped  at  his 
fine  pelt.  Instinct  told  him  there  was 
but  one  thing  left  to  do:  defend  him- 
self. 


He  twisted  down  and  under  and 
with  practical  know-how  worked  his 
muzzle  toward  the  fullness  of  the  cat’s 
jugular  vein.  But  even  as  he  bent  his 
body  to  form  an  advantageous  half 
circle,  there  came  upon  him  a strange 
realization  that  in  this  encounter  the 
odds  were  going  to  be  too  great— and 


MATOK  SPUN  AROUND  to  come  face  to 
face  with  narrowed,  deadly,  yellow-green 
eyes  that,  together  with  snarls,  demanded 
the  fish. 

yet  there  was  no  terror,  nor  regret, 
nor  thought  of  surrender.  Indeed,  he 
was  so  engrossed  in  the  life-and-death 
struggle  that  only  the  intense  nearness 
of  a baying  outburst  managed  to 
thrum  an  arresting  message  to  his 
brain.  The  tensed  cat  heard,  too;  and 
his  lightning  maneuvers  magically 
triggered  a convulsive  tumble  that  set 
him  free. 

The  gaunt  red  hound  stood  there  in 
a shaft  of  moonlight,  singularly  spell- 
bound by  the  sight  he  beheld.  Three 
links  from  the  chain  he  had  torn 
asunder  dangled  beneath  his  neck. 
The  great  difficulty  of  picking  up  scent 
on  parched  earth  mattered  little  now; 
happenstance  had  brought  him  thrill- 
ingly  close  to  that  which  he  loved 
most  to  pursue— the  clever  wildcat. 

Matok,  now  mortally  wounded,  al- 
ready had  inched  his  way  to  final 
refuge  in  a dark  fissure  beneath  the 
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root-infested  creek  bank.  The  rangy 
cat,  counting  at  the  outset  on  easy 
triumph,  now  knew  there’d  be  no  vic- 
tory—not  because  of  the  hound’s  man- 
nerless interference,  but  because  that 
fiendishly  defensive  mink,  even  while 
being  partially  eviscerated,  had  con- 
trived to  inflict  a minute  but  lethal 
puncture  of  the  jugular  vein.  Already 
beginning  to  weaken,  he  faltered,  and 
then  rallied  to  achieve  an  impressive 
bound  into  a dark  thicket  of  ravine 
laurel.  In  hot  pursuit  the  hound,  sens- 
ing an  abbreviated  chase,  let  go  with 


a joyous  tumult  of  echoing  sound. 

The  trio  of  noisy  crows  came  diving 
in  at  dawn  to  boisterously  argue  over 
the  dead  sucker.  Softer  utterances— 
the  muted  call  and  reply  of  mourning 
doves— lingered  briefly  on  a wisp  of 
breeze. 

Dazzling  lightning  suddenly  stabbed 
neon-bright  forks  along  the  darkening 
horizon.  Thunder  rolled  and  boomed 
its  eon-old  promise,  and  promptly  ful- 
filled it  with  a gentle  patter  of  rain. 
The  drought  had  come  to  an  end  in 
the  Complanter  country. 


oocooooooooo 


StUMVty  Ocul  *) “Ti/cuttecC 

Donald  S.  Heintzelman,  Natural  Science  Section,  William  Penn  Memorial 
Museum,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  requested  information  on  specimens  of  the  I 
snowy  owl  secured  by  hunters  in  Pennsylvania.  If  you  have  shot  a specimen  j 
of  this  owl,  please  print  or  type  the  following  information  on  a postcard  and 
mail  it  to  Mr.  Heintzelman  at  the  above  address. 

1.  Your  full  name  and  address. 

2.  The  exact  date  the  specimen  was  taken.  L 

3.  The  exact  location  the  specimen  was  taken.  Please  include  the  name  of  01 
the  county. 

4.  Any  additional  information  concerning  snowy  owl  specimens  not  in  your 
possession,  but  known  to  you. 

Your  cooperation  in  this  request  is  greatly  appreciated.  The  information 
provided  will  greatly  aid  in  determining  the  winter  distribution  and  population 
changes  of  this  owl  within  our  Commonwealth. 
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State  to  Receive  $541,271  in 
Pittman- Robertson  Funds 


f 


Pennsylvania  has  received  an  initial  allotment  of  $541,271  in  Pittman- 
Robertson  Wildlife  Restoration  and  Research  Funds  for  the  1966-67  fiscal  year,  j 
according  to  E.  G.  Musser,  P-R  Coordinator  for  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 

An  additional  allotment  of  P-R  funds  will  be  made  to  the  state  this  fall. 

Musser  said  the  Federal  funds  will  be  used  for  the  Game  Commission’s 
wildlife  development  and  research  programs.  The  state’s  share  is  $116,276 
more  than  last  year’s  grant. 

Nationwide,  $14,675,000  will  be  distributed.  Each  state’s  allocation  is  based 
on  the  number  of  paid  license  holders  and  land  area. 

Federal  aid  programs  for  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  are  administered  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Funds  come  from  excise  taxes  levied  on  hunting  equipment. 
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Photo  by  Karl  H.  Maslowskt 

LEST  YOU  START  MOURNING  for  the  delicate  doves,  remember  that  the  number 
of  them  bagged  annually  by  hunters  is  just  about  the  same  as  the  yearly  hatch, 
so  they're  in  no  danger  of  being  shot  into  extinction. 


'Don  't  Tftounn  t&e  ‘Tttou’w&io 

By  Bob  Bell 


THEY  came  in  over  the  far  side  of 
the  small  grain  field,  appearing 
suddenly  as  they  always  did,  four  of 
them  circling  quickly  inside  the  ragged 
edge  of  trees  and  slanting  down  past 
the  half-hidden  hunter.  He  flipped  the 
little  Browning  autoloader  to  his 
shoulder,  swung  it  fast,  trying  to 
blot  out  the  lead  bird.  Against  the 
dull  background  of  the  early  fall  day, 
the  target  was  indistinct,  just  a gray 
streak,  like  a scribbly  pencil  line  on 
gray  paper.  The  muzzle  located,  then 
lost,  then  seemed  to  find  the  target. 
Instinct  activated  his  trigger  finger— 
once,  twice,  three  times.  The  shuffle 
of  recoil  registered  faintly  against  his 
face  and  shoulder  and  the  ejected 


cases  hung  in  the  air  while  some- 
where, dimly,  he  heard  the  Blam, 
Blam,  Blam , but  his  gaze  was  fastened 
on  the  targets— all  four  of  them— now 
rapidly  disappearing.  He  had  to  re- 
mind himself  to  lower  the  gun. 

He  reached  for  shells  to  reload, 
found  the  loops  on  one  side  of  his 
vest  empty,  glanced  around  and 
grinned  wryly.  A dozen  bright  fired 
cases  glittered  on  the  ground,  seem- 
ing to  mock  him.  But  only  two  birds 
occupied  his  game  pocket.  And  they 
didn’t  weigh  him  down.  Doves  aren’t 
big  and  they  aren’t  heavy.  All  they  are 
is  the  top  game  bird  in  the  country,  a 
twisting,  speeding,  flickering  spot  in 
the  sky  that  appears  out  of  nowhere 
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and  is  gone  almost  before  you  realize 
he’s  arrived,  a foot-long,  bluish-gray 
bird  having  pointed  wings  and  tail 
and  a brownish  head  with  a black 
spot  just  below  the  ear  orifice. 

The  best  way  to  make  out  the  latter 
details  is  to  hold  one  in  your  hands 
and  examine  him  carefully,  but  this 
requires  spreading  something  like  an 
ounce  and  an  eighth  of  No.  7K  shot 
over  the  area  occupied  by  said  bird. 
Which  maybe  wouldn’t  be  hard  to  do 
if  it  were  possible  to  determine  in  ad- 


PGC  Photo 

ABOUT  150  MILLION  shells  are  fired 
each  year  at  doves,  but  the  harvest  is 
only  19  million  of  the  birds.  They're  hard 
to  hit! 

vance  just  where  he  intended  to  be  at 
a given  time.  That  is  the  kicker, 
though,  for  it  seems  likely  that  even  a 
dove  doesn’t  know  where  his  next 
wingbeat  is  going  to  take  him.  Where 
it  is,  mostly,  is  somewhere  else— no 
matter  how  you  calculated. 

This  isn’t  to  suggest  that  nobody 
hits  doves.  Some  19  million  were 


bagged  in  these  United  States  in  a 
recent  year,  according  to  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  who  keep  track  of 
such  things,  and  that  many  of  no 
other  game  bird  ever  was  bagged  here 
in  a similar  period.  But  lest  you  start 
mourning  for  the  delicate  doves,  think- 
ing they  might  be  shot  into  extinction, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  number 
also  represents  the  current  annual 
hatch,  so  they’re  in  no  danger  of  deci- 
mation. 

Ponder  also  on  the  fact  that  150  mil- 
lion shells— give  or  take  a few  dozen— 
were  expended  on  tallying  this  record, 
which  itself  must  be  a record.  The 
fellows  who  like  statistics  point  out 
that  even  a better  than  average  shot- 
gunner  rarely  collects  more  than  one 
dove  per  five  shots,  and  the  run-of- 
the-field  hunter  uses  a full  box  to 
bring  three  home.  The  guy  who’s  not 
so  good?  Let’s  not  talk  about  him, 
poor  fella;  we  don’t  like  embarrassing 
anyone. 

Doves  Are  Fast 

Truth  is,  though,  there’s  lots  of  com- 
pany in  the  last  group.  The  reasons 
seem  obvious,  at  least  for  Pennsyl- 
vanians. Most  small  game  hunters  here 
grow  up  chasing  pheasants,  and  these 
gaudy  yard-long  cacklers,  impressive 
as  they  are  for  lots  of  reasons,  just 
aren’t  the  proper  training  for  doves. 
They’re  too  big,  too  slow,  too  set  in 
their  flight  paths,  and  maybe  too  bold. 

This  last  characteristic  permits  a 
pheasant  to  lie  motionless  in  a hat- 
size  patch  of  cover  until  almost  liter- 
ally stepped  on,  then  he  explodes 
upward,  his  raucous  cut!  cut!  cut!  im- 
mobilizing young  hunters  long  enough 
for  him  to  flatten  out  and  get  moving. 
Not  very  fast,  though,  and  an  experi- 
enced gunner  can  usually  nail  him 
right  there.  Those  with  fast  reflexes 
sometimes  make  the  kill  during  the 
vertical  blast  off.  Even  when  a pheas- 
ant gets  going  his  flight  is  almost 
arrow-straight,  and  correct  lead  has 
to  be  figured  only  in  a horizontal 
plane— which  can  be  a problem,  par- 
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ticularly  when  he’s  riding  a tail  wind, 
but  nothing  like  as  complicated  as  one 
which  must  consider  vertical  flips  too. 

Doves,  by  comparison,  are  speedy, 
quick-silvery,  scary,  small.  When  you 
pull  the  feathers  off,  there  just  ain't 
much  underneath  to  stop  a pellet. 
Sometimes  even  what  seems  a perfect 
shot  won’t  bring  one  to  bag,  simply 
because  he  slipped  through  a hole  in 
the  pattern.  (Not  deliberately,  of 
course,  he  can’t  see  the  shot  in  flight. 
At  least  I don’t  think  he  can,  though 
some  gunners  argue  this  point  too, 
and  come  to  think  on  it.  I’m  not  posi- 
tive! ) 

It’s  this  unusual  combination  of 
characteristics  that  makes  doves  such 
interesting  game.  Boiled  down,  it 
means  they’re  hard  to  hit  individually, 
but  there  are  enough  of  them  that  a 
hunter  who  works  at  it  can  bring  some 
home.  His  average  may  be  poor,  but 
what  difference  does  that  make  so 
long  as  there’s  game  in  the  shooting 
coat?  Nobody  cares  about  kill  per- 
centages except  those  dull  semi-pros 
who  have  to  apply  mathematics  to 
every  sport,  and  the  fewer  of  them  we 
associate  with,  the  better. 

Truth  is,  one  reason  doves  are 
hunted  is  because  they’re  hard  to  hit. 
Nobody  gets  a kick  out  of  doing  some- 
thing that’s  no  challenge  to  his  ability. 
Sirloin  steak  is,  if  we  are  honest,  better 
eating  than  venison,  but  what  hunter 
would  ask  permission  to  go  out  in  the 
back  pasture  and  put  a .270  slug  into 
a steer  before  buying  a hind  quarter 
for  the  freezer?  Still,  the  same  guy 
will  freeze  his  tail  off  for  a week  in 
deer  season,  climbing  all  over  Potter 
County  in  hopes  of  just  one  decent 
shot  at  a buck.  Obviously,  it’s  not 
what  he  gets  that’s  important,  but  the 
way  that  he  gets  it. 

It’s  that  way  with  doves.  Another 
thing  that  raises  interest  in  them  is  the 
season  they’re  hunted.  Early  fall  is 
the  most  delightful  time  of  the  year, 
and  doves  give  us  an  excuse  to  enjoy 
it.  Just  being  outdoors  in  September 
brings  a satisfaction  the  Red  Gods 


EARLY  FALL  is  a most  delightful  time 
of  the  year,  and  doves  give  hunters  a per- 
fect excuse  to  enjoy  the  outdoors. 


would  reserve  to  themselves  if  they 
knew  how.  It’s  shirtsleeve  weather, 
with  just  enough  hint  of  frosts  to  come 
to  heighten  the  anticipation  for  them. 
There’s  often  a smell  of  dust  in  the  air 
—clean  dust,  raised  by  a farmer’s  hon- 
est toil  or  your  own  boots  scuffling 
through  the  stubble,  not  the  industrial 
pollutant  called  smog  that  deadens  a 
city.  And  it’s  good  to  be  reminded  that 
dirt  is  clean.  You  can  forget  that  in  a 
city  between  hunting  seasons.  At  mid- 
day heat  waves  dance  above  the  fields, 

EXAMINATION  OF  A DOVE  requires 
first  spreading  something  like  an  ounce 
and  an  eighth  of  No.  7 Va  shot  over  a small 
area. 
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Photo  by  Karl  H.  Maslowski 

IF  NECESSARY,  doves  will  build  nests 
of  their  own,  but  they  seem  to  enjoy 
evicting  other  birds  and  using  existing  ac- 
commodations. 

but  later  on  the  sun's  intensity  lessens 
and  purplish-tinged  haze  fills  distant 
hollows  beneath  the  horizon  of  hills. 
Sometimes  you  just  sit  and  look,  the 
gun  forgotten. 

That  mood  doesn’t  last  forever, 
though.  If  it  does,  you’re  not  a hunter, 
for  a hunter’s  basic  goal,  his  reason 
for  existence,  is  to  bring  game  home. 
Not  a limit,  necessarily— that  word  in 
itself  raises  legalistic  concepts  foreign 
to  the  hunt— but  something.  Enough 
to  reinforce  his  awareness  of  himself 
as  a still-integral  part  of  nature,  a 
man  who  can  sustain  himself  and  his 
family  in  a natural  way,  as  his  an- 
cestors did  for  at  least  a million  years 
before  the  most  rudimentary  aspects 
of  farming  appeared. 

Now  we  don’t  intend  to  get  into  the 
philosophy  of  hunting,  but  it  might  be 
well  to  mention  something  here,  since 
doves  are  our  quarry.  These  graceful 
little  birds  have  been  the  subject  of 
countless  poetic  flights  of  fancy  ( prob- 
ably because  even  a high  school  soph- 
omore has  no  trouble  rhyming  “dove” 
with  “love”),  at  least  one  song  has 
been  written  about  them,  and  many 
bird  watchers  go  into  raptures  over 
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their  murmured  coo-ah  coo  coo  and 
declaim  at  length  about  the  horrible  F 
men  who  gun  these  gentle  creatures.  111 

We  have  news  for  them.  These  crit-  P1 
ters  aren’t  gentle.  Far  from  it.  As  birds 
go,  they’re  tough.  They  think  nothing 
of  evicting  robins,  grackles,  bluejays  n 
or  other  birds  from  their  nests  in  order  ,l 
for  the  female  dove  to  lay  her  eggs,  a 
chore  she’s  likely  to  do  two  to  five 
times  a year.  If  necessary,  doves  will  lC( 
build  a nest  of  their  own,  usually  a j 
loosely  constructed  affair  of  twigs, 
either  in  a tree  or  on  the  ground.  Nor- 
mally this  will  be  in  farmlands  or  open  I10 
woodlands,  but  quite  often  in  sub-  S[ 
urban  trees,  near  houses.  They  seem 
perfectly  willing  to  put  up  with 
people,  especially  since  the  latter  for 
some  weird  reason  tend  to  string  as- 
sorted wires  on  poles  along  dusty 
roads,  providing  convenient  perches  S1 
for  said  doves  to  rest  between  dust 
baths  along  the  macadam.  Silhouetted 
thus  against  the  sky,  their  mournful  I a 
cooing  in  the  dusking  afternoon  can  j 11 
arouse  all  sorts  of  nostalgic  emotions 
in  a nonhunter’s  breast,  bringing  forth 
arguments  for  their  protection  and 
shouts  of  dismay  at  that  19  million 
bag. 

Wild  Game  Is  a Crop 

But  as  mentioned  earlier,  that  figure 
represents  the  normal  yearly  increase 
and  therefore  suggests  a good  balance 
between  population  and  environment,  j 
Nature  being  what  it  is,  approximately 
this  number  would  die  regardless  be- 
fore the  following  year.  Total  number 
of  a given  species  — any  species  — is 
governed  by  available  food,  weather, 
predators,  disease,  etc.  Probably  there 
are  more  doves  now  than  ever  before 
—and  they’ve  been  around  for  a long 
time,  possibly  as  long  as  old  Homo 
sapiens  himself.  They’re  going  to  be 
here  for  a long  time  to  come,  too,  and 
it’s  only  sensible  that  the  surplus  num- 
bers be  harvested  as  much  as  possible 
by  hunters.  Wild  game  is  a crop  to  be 
used  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
regulated  hunting  is  one  of  the  best 
methods. 
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The  methods  of  hunting  vary,  how- 
ever. Knowing  doves  like  to  dust 
themselves  along  country  roads  and 
pick  gravel  there,  some  hunters  drive 
through  these  areas  until  they  locate 
fair  numbers  of  birds,  then  walk  them 
up  after  obtaining  permission  to  hunt. 
Others  learn  where  they  are  feeding 
regularly  and  haunt  these  fields,  their 
chances  occurring  when  the  birds 
come  in.  Still  others  try  to  locate  a 
flight  path  followed  to  water,  a daily 
habit  for  doves  in  dry  regions.  Local 
conditions  dictate  the  most  productive 
method.  The  same  fields  and  roosting 
areas  shouldn’t  be  hunted  constantly, 
however,  or  the  birds  will  quit  using 
them. 

Once  doves  are  found,  the  object  is 
to  hit  them.  Hunters  who  have,  say, 
39  guns  in  the  rack  probably  have  a 
specific  one  for  doves,  just  as  they 
have  one  for  pheasants,  grouse,  ducks, 
deer,  turkeys,  elk,  what-have-you.  The 
accepted  term  for  such  fellers  is  “gun- 
nuts,”  and  we’ll  leave  its  derivation  to 


the  reader.  The  average  guy  has  a 
shotgun— one— with  which  he  shoots 
all  his  small  game  and  sometimes,  with 
rifled  slugs,  his  deer,  too.  Does  he 
need  a special  gun  to  hit  doves?  Not 
really.  It’s  nice  to  have  a lot  of  guns 
and  it’s  even  enjoyable  to  write  about 
them  ( I make  my  living  at  it ) , but  the 
truth  is,  gunnuts  don’t  need  all  their 
guns  either.  They  just  like  ’em.  Which 
is  fine,  but  it  can  be  disheartening  to 
a newcomer  to  the  sport. 

If  you  have  a shotgun,  you  can  hunt 
doves  with  it.  The  thing  to  do  is  buy 
a few  boxes  of  shells  loaded  with  fairly 
small  shot,  say  7%’s  as  they’ll  give  the 
dense  pattern  needed  for  small  targets, 
and  practice  a little.  A hundred  shots 
will  do  you  more  good  than  a new 
gun.  Far  as  that  goes,  you  can  shoot 
’em  at  doves. 

Even  if  you  don’t  hit  many,  it’ll 
be  good  practice  for  November’s 
pheasants  — and  you’ll  be  surprised 
how  big  and  slow  the  old  chinks  are 
after  these  little  dazzlers. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

SUMMARY 


1966  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 
DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  WOODCOCK,  SNIPE 


Species 

Open 
First  Day 

Seasons 

Last  Day 

Daily 

Bag 

Limits 

Maximum 

Possession 

Limits 

Doves 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

12 

24 

Rails  and  Gallinules 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

15° 

30° 

Wilson’s  or  Jacksnipe 

Oct.  1 

Nov.  19 

8 

16 

Woodcock 

Oct.  15 

Dec.  3 

5 

10 

9 Singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  species. 

SHOOTING  HOURS 


Doves— 1 p.m.,  EDT,  to  Sunset. 

RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPE,  WOODCOCK— Sunrise  to  Sunset  (Except  on  October  29 
when  the  opening  hour  will  be  9:00  a.m.,  EDT). 

MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 

FEDERAL  MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP  (“DUCK”  STAMP)  NOT  RE- 
QUIRED TO  HUNT  DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPE  OR  WOODCOCK. 
BOW  AND  ARROW,  SHOTGUN  PLUGGED  TO  NO  MORE  THAN  3-SHELL  CAPAC- 
ITY ARE  LEGAL;  RIFLES  AND  PISTOLS  ARE  PROHIBITED. 

NO  HUNTING  ON  SUNDAY. 

ONE  FULLY  FEATHERED  WING  MUST  REMAIN  ATTACHED  TO  EACH  MIGRA- 
TORY BIRD  WHILE  BEING  TRANSPORTED. 
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By  NED  SMITH- 


*7 He  diary  recall*  t&e  *tart  ot&er  autumn*.  *?*%  yrafce*  and 
lutjelnut*.  a *&y  fall  6cuv6*.  a faarle**  min6  and  a faiyfa- 
ened  fax  — tHe*e  one  t6e  ingredient*. 


WHAT  a relief  to  be  free  of  Au- 
gust’s sweaty  grip!  Once  more 
we  are  consumed  with  almost  forgot- 
ten ambition. 

Wildlife,  too,  is  making  up  for  sum- 
mer’s inactivity,  and  among  the  birds 
migration  is  getting  into  high  gear.  Al- 
ready some  of  our  local  nesters  have 
departed— notably  the  purple  martins 
and  many  of  the  swallows.  Others  are 
gathering  in  flocks  for  the  long  trek. 
In  the  forests  almost  daily  arrivals 
from  farther  north  temporarily  mush- 
room our  population  of  thrushes,  jays, 
and  sapsuckers.  Warblers,  having  trav- 
eled all  night,  are  refueling  among 
our  trees  and  bushes  by  the  hundreds 
before  pushing  on. 

Yesterday  I saw  some  sixty  blue- 
winged teal  on  the  river.  They  always 
begin  their  annual  trip  early  and  loaf 
luxuriously  along  the  way.  Any  day 
now  we  can  expect  to  hear  the  first 
clamoring  wedge  of  Canada  geese. 

Ever  since  man  discovered  that 
birds  fly  south  each  autumn,  rather 
than  spending  the  winter  on  the  moon 
or  in  the  mud  bottoms  of  ponds,  as 
he  previously  thought,  he  has  been 
intrigued  and  baffled  by  the  miracle 


of  a small  bird  finding  its  way  from 
one  part  of  the  hemisphere  to  another. 
Only  recently  has  it  been  established 
that  birds  possess  an  amazing  mastery 
of  celestial  navigation  to  keep  them 
on  course.  Diurnal  migrants  can  actu- 
ally take  their  bearings  from  the  sun; 
night  fliers  from  the  constellations, 
somehow  making  complex  adjustments 
for  the  shifting  positions  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  in  relation  to  the  earth. 

This  revelation  was  a giant  step  in 
understanding  how  birds  find  their 
way  across  large  unmarked  areas, 
oftentimes  in  the  dead  of  night.  How- 
ever, it  is  admitted  that  this  system  is 
probably  useless  in  the  final  pinpoint- 
ing stages  of  their  flight.  It  tells  us 
how  a warbler  could  return  from 
South  America  across  the  uncharted 
Gulf,  but  it  doesn’t  explain  how  it 
finds  the  same  bush  in  the  same  back- 
yard in  the  same  Pennsylvania  suburb 
in  which  it  nested  last  year.  Nor  does 
it  tell  us  what  guides  the  purple  mar- 
tin to  its  old  nesting  box  at  the  end 
of  a 2,000-mile  trip.  Obviously,  we 
haven’t  as  yet  written  finis  to  the  chap- 
ter on  migration,  and  I suspect  that 
many  scientists,  being  every  bit  as 
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human  as  laymen,  secretly  rejoice  that 
some  answers  still  escape  us. 

Sept.  1— While  setting  out  some  snap- 
per hooks  along  the  creek  today  I was 
drawn  to  a vine-rimmed  pool  up- 
stream by  the  musky  fragrance  of  wild 
fox  grapes.  The  vines  were  draped 
over  low,  streamside  bushes,  and  the 
bunches  of  big,  purplish-blue  grapes 
were  within  easy  reach.  And  were 
they  ever  delicious!  Many  wild  fruits, 
too  sour  to  be  eaten  raw,  must  be 
converted  to  jelly,  pies,  or  preserves. 
Not  so  the  fox  grape.  It  has  a rich, 
sweet  interior  that  needs  no  prepara- 
tion other  than  sucking  it  out  of  its 
thick  shell. 

Sept.  2— Rounding  a bend  in  the  trail 
along  a food  plot  in  the  Game  Lands 
I surprised  a gray  fox  coming  toward 
me.  Instead  of  darting  into  the  woods 
he  ran  across  the  food  plot  as  fast  as 
he  could  go,  leaping  high  to  clear  the 
vegetation,  tail  lashing  and  whirling 
in  time  with  his  frantic  efforts.  Never 
have  I seen  an  animal  so  completely 
dedicated  to  getting  far,  far  away. 

Sept.  3— Our  deer  are  undergoing  all 
sorts  of  changes  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Late  this  afternoon  I spied  a 
buck  watching  me  from  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  and  I studied  him  through 
the  binocular  for  several  minutes  be- 
fore he  slipped  back  into  the  shadows. 


Apparently  he  had  just  completed 
rubbing  the  velvet  from  his  six-point 
rack.  The  newly  exposed  antlers 
looked  pink  through  the  still-wet 
blood.  He  had  done  a thorough  job.  A 
few  fringes  around  the  antler  burrs 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  fuzzy 
covering. 

He  had  already  changed  to  his 
“gray”  winter  coat.  Several  does  I saw 
later  were  in  various  stages  of  moult. 
Unlike  the  gradual,  overall  spring- 
time changeover,  the  fall  pelage 
change  is  virtually  completed  as  it 
goes,  usually  starting  along  the  back- 
bone and  progressing  down  to  the 
belly.  The  tail,  legs,  neck  and  head 
are  last  to  change  their  red  summer 
hair  for  gray.  The  fawns  are  still  rus- 
set, but  their  spots  are  becoming  quite 
faint. 
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Sept.  9— We're  getting  a preview  of 
autumn  colors,  mostly  rich  reds.  The  1 
staghorn  sumac,  black  gum,  and  Vir- 
ginia creeper  are  all  turning  scarlet, 
and  the  dogwood  is  showing  a tinge 
of  the  same.  In  a pure  stand  of  black 
birch  the  yellow  leaves  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  trees  seem  to  treble  the 
sunlight’s  effect. 

Sept.  10— Marie  was  casting  a plug 
in  a hole  on  Penn’s  Creek,  and  I was 
heading  for  the  next  pool  upstream, 
when  a mink  appeared  on  the  bank. 
Zigzagging  in  my  direction,  he  was 
investigating  every  square  inch  of  the 
grassy  shore  and  adjacent  shallow 
water,  and  showing  typical  musteline 
disdain  for  us  humans.  When  I called 
to  Marie  he  paid  not  the  slightest  at- 
tention, although  he  was  passing  a 
scant  ten  feet  from  where  I stood. 
He  bounded  through  the  yellow  grass 
almost  to  her  feet,  gave  her  a quick 
glance,  and  continued  to  the  bank 
again  where  he  disappeared.  A little 
later  I saw  him  far  downstream, 
splashing  from  rock  to  rock. 

Sept.  16— Smokey  Bear  to  the  contrary, 
many  of  his  relatives  are  destructive 
as  all  get-out.  Yesterday,  while  walk- 
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ing  along  a woods  road  near  Penn’s 
View  I found  where  some  bears,  prob- 
ably a sow  with  cubs,  had  been  feed- 
ing on  acorns  in  the  treetops.  A dozen 
or  more  chestnut  oaks  in  the  area 
looked  as  though  they  had  been  raked 
by  shrapnel;  their  tops  were  a mass  of 
shattered,  dangling  limbs,  and  the 
ground  was  littered  with  leafy 
branches.  There’s  a limit  to  how  far 
out  on  a limb  a bear  can  safely 
shinny,  but  apparently  there’s  no 
limit  to  his  determination  to  get  the 
outermost  acorns. 

Sept.  19  — This  morning  I found  a 
fencerow  along  an  ancient,  unused 
lane  completely  taken  over  by  hazel- 
nut bushes.  Most  of  the  nuts  were 
ripe,  so  I picked  a pocketful  and 
cracked  a few  on  the  spot  to  taste 
their  crisp,  sweet  kernels. 

American  hazelnuts  grow  in  fence- 
rows  and  thickets  throughout  most  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  are  not  well  known. 
They  resemble  the  closely  related  fil- 
bert, but  are  smaller,  with  relatively 
thicker  shells.  Another  species,  the 
beaked  hazelnut,  is  encased  in  a leafy 
tract  that  is  rolled  into  a long  tube. 

Sept.  19  — A beautiful  evening  — full 
moon,  crickets  chirping,  and  overhead 
the  mysterious  notes  of  small  birds 
passing  in  the  night. 

With  my  binocular  I strolled  out 
away  from  the  lights,  sat  down  with 
my  back  against  a tree,  propped  my 
elbows,  and  trained  the  glasses  on  the 
distant  moon.  For  several  minutes  I 
saw  nothing  but  that  great  white 
sphere  of  craters  illuminating  the 
deepest  corners  of  my  lenses  and 
prisms.  Then  suddenly  a bird  cut 
across  its  face,  an  eerie  silhouette  that 
was  gone  in  an  instant,  yet  so  dis- 
tinctly defined  as  to  appear  almost 
detailed.  A few  minutes  later  another 
passed  in  the  same  southerly  direc- 
tion, but  much  higher  and,  seemingly, 
much  nearer  the  moon.  It  was  in  view 
appreciably  longer  than  the  first. 

For  fifteen  minutes  I gazed  moon- 
ward,  and  saw  five  more  dark  forms 


wing  by.  Then,  fearful  that  the  neigh- 
bors might  think  I had  completely 
flipped,  I tucked  my  binoculars  be- 
neath my  arm  and  slipped  into  the 
house,  satisfied  that  you  can  see  war- 
blers migrating  in  the  night. 

Sept.  22  — My  bird-watching  crony 
and  I journeyed  to  Hawk  Mountain 
this  morning,  hoping  to  catch  a good 
flight  of  broad-winged  hawks. 

We  had  little  company  on  the  moun- 
taintop,  and  for  several  hours  there 
was  little  to  look  at  but  the  tapestry- 
like panorama  spread  out  below  us. 
Then,  about  ten  o’clock  the  first  hawks 
appeared  over  the  far  ridge  — tiny 
black  pinpoints  that  slowly  material- 
ized into  broadwings.  They  were 
high,  gliding  erratically,  now  coming 
straight-on,  now  circling  over  one 
spot.  Soon  others  came  into  view,  a 
dozen  at  a time;  still  later  flocks  of 
thirty  to  fifty.  By  noon  we  were  al- 
most too  busy  counting  to  eat.  All 
afternoon  they  streamed  by,  and  when 
the  last  hawk  disappeared  into  the 
distance  the  tally  stood  at  2,811.  So 
completely  had  the  broadwings  pre- 
empted the  stage  that  only  five  other 
hawks  showed  up  — one  each  redtail, 
sharpshin,  marsh,  peregrine  (a  rather 
rare  one),  and  osprey. 

Sept.  23  — How  eagerly  we  look  for 
the  first  wildflowers  of  spring,  and 
how  soon  we  turn  to  other  things 
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once  we  are  assured  warm  weather  is 
here  to  stay.  It’s  a shame,  for  late 
summer  and  early  autumn  produce 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of 
all.  Surely  it  would  be  hard  to  im- 
prove upon  the  brilliant  cardinal 
flower,  which  we  found  still  blooming 
along  Pine  Creek,  or  its  close  relative, 
the  great  lobelia,  whose  blue  spikes 
flooded  roadside  ditches  with  rare 
color  near  Jersey  Mills.  This  is  the 


time  of  year  to  be  looking  for  the 
indigo  “bottles”  of  the  closed  gentian, 
or  the  rare  fringed  gentian,  whose 
flawless  blue  petals  evoke  gasps  of 
admiration  from  the  most  blase. 

Sept.  28  — The  river  is  a great  place 
to  watch  the  arrival  of  autumn,  even 


on  a rainy  day.  I let  my  canoe  hang 
up  on  a ledge  above  Half-Falls  Island 
along  about  sunset,  and,  with  my 
bugging  rod  idly  lying  across  athwart, 
just  sat  there  and  took  it  in.  It  was  a 
colorless  scene.  Water  and  sky  were 
veiled  by  a gray  mixture  of  drizzle 
and  mist.  The  “grass  patches,”  the 
dying  sedges  on  the  islands,  and  the 
willows  themselves,  were  a fading, 
nondescript  olive-and-ochre.  The  only 
real  color  in  sight  was  a patch  of 
bright  yellow  sneezeweed  on  a nearby 
sandy  island.  But  there  was  a melan- 
choly beauty  about  the  somber  scene 
that  seemed  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  passing  of  summer. 

For  a time  there  was  only  the  sound 
of  rippling  water  and  the  clamor  of 
grackles  on  a distant  island.  Then  I 
heard  a melodious  yodelling  cry,  and 
a small  flock  of  yellowlegs  material- 
ized out  of  the  mist,  speeding  down- 
river on  pointed  wings.  They  passed 
by  with  a rush,  but  soon  turned  and 
came  back  to  alight  on  a gravel  bar, 
where  they  ran  about  on  slender  legs, 
feeding  hurriedly  in  the  little  daylight 
that  remained. 

In  the  morning  they  will  be  gone, 
heading  for  the  coast,  then  south  to 
their  wintering  grounds.  Where  will 
they  stop?  Who  knows?  Maybe  Flor- 
ida or  Cuba  or  South  America.  Wher- 
ever their  ancestors  before  them 
waited  out  the  winter,  there  they  will 
call  a halt. 
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Well  over  10  percent  of  the  bear  harvested  during  the  1965  hunting  season 
in  Pennsylvania  were  taken  by  nonresident  and  junior  hunters,  a Game  Com- 
mission survey  shows. 

Out-of-state  sportsmen  bagged  26  bears  in  the  state  last  year,  while  youths  D 
16  years  of  age  or  under  took  another  19  bruins. 

Hunters  were  most  successful  on  the  opening  day  of  the  season,  bagging  b; 
149  bears.  On  the  second  day  29  were  harvested,  while  only  16  were  taken  f 
on  the  third  day. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  hunters  bagged  62  bruins,  but  the  harvest  dropped 
to  24  the  following  day.  The  final  day  of  the  season  saw  67  bears  taken. 
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POECA  Fall  Meeting 

The  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Education-Conservation  Association  ( POECA ) 
fall  meeting  will  be  held  in  Clearfield  County  October  7,  8,  and  9. 

The  field  trips  include  visits  to: 

1.  A Strip  Mine  Restoration  Area. 

2.  The  Curwensville  Flood  Control  Dam  Multipurpose-use  Center. 

3.  The  proposed  Otocsin  Reservation,  Wilderness  and  Historic  Area 
Center. 

4.  The  West  Branch  Susquehanna  River  Restoration  Program  Area. 

For  details  contact  Mrs.  Eleanor  H.  Bennett,  Conservation  Education 
Adviser,  312  Education  Building. 


OOOOOOOOOOOO 

Ttice  ta  *3e  /tfrfcxecicUeci 

Letters  received  at  Eastern  Game  Farm  from  first  grade  students  who 
made  a tour  of  the  farm. 


June  9,  1966 

Mr.  Budd, 

We  sincerely  thank  you  for  your 
time  and  effort  devoted  to  our  classes. 
The  children  enjoyed  the  trip  on  May 
26.  We  are  sure  they  will  long  remem- 
ber the  baby  email  at  those  small 
windows.  Enclosed  are  a few  of  the 
letters  written  by  the  children  ex- 
pressing their  appreciation. 

Mrs.  Barbour  and  Mrs.  Winkler 

o o o 

Dear  Mr.  Budd, 

You  are  a nice  person.  Thank  you 
for  showing  us  around. 

O O O 

Dear  Mr.  Blair, 

Thank  you  for  showing  us  your 
baby  quails.  I liked  the  baby  quails 
the  best.  We  learned  lots  of  things. 

from  Wayne 

O O O 

Dear  Mr.  Blair, 

Thank  you  for  showing  us  your 
baby  quails  and  all  the  eggs.  We  liked 
your  farm.  It  was  very  good.  We 
learned  lots  of  things. 

Jeffrey 

(Mrs.  Winkler’s  first  grade) 


Dear  Mr.  Blair, 

Thank  you  for  showing  us  baby 
quail  and  all  the  eggs. 

Timothy 

(Mrs.  Winkler’s  first  grade) 

O O O 

Dear  Mr.  Bogert, 

Thank  you  for  showing  us  the 
quails.  The  big  quails.  I didn’t  be- 
lieve they  were  two  and  three  weeks 
old.  The  quails  were  nice  to  meet.  I 
like  the  quails.  And  thank  you  for 
showing  us  everything. 

From  Wendy  Brumbach 

o o o 

Dear  Mr.  Bogert, 

Thank  you  for  showing  us  little 
quails  in  the  incubator  and  eggs.  And 
thank  you  for  showing  us  everything. 

Love, 

Laurrie  Giles 

o o o 

Dear  Mr.  Bogert, 

I am  glad  that  I went  to  the  game 
farm.  At  the  game  farm  I saw  some 
quails.  And  I saw  some  eggs. 

Kim 
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The  Foresl  Pincushion 


By  Don  Shiner 


THE  porcupine  is  no  stranger  to 
hunters  or  campers.  Outward  dress 
alone  serves  to  distinguish  this  rodent 
from  other  animals.  Covered  from 
head  to  tail  with  sharp,  needlelike 
spines,  it  is  veritably  a walking  pin- 
cushion. 

This  rodent  is  at  home  in  deciduous 
and  evergreen  forests  throughout 
Pennsylvania  and  much  of  North 
America.  Here  it  spends  a good  deal 
of  time  in  the  upper  branches  of  trees 
dining  upon  succulent  bark.  At  this 
lofty  elevation,  the  quill  pig  is  seldom 
seen  or  molested  and  thus  leads  an 
enviable  tranquil  life.  Bark  is  its  main 
food,  but  it  has  an  insatiable  appe- 
tite for  salt.  It  will  chew  almost  any- 
thing that  has  traces  of  this  condiment, 
including  ax  handles,  porch  railings 
and  furniture.  It  is  particularly  fond 
of  aquatic  plants  and  will  go  to  some 
lengths  to  dine  upon  water  lilies. 
Found  on  the  edge  of  ponds,  it  is 
assumed  to  be  a young  beaver.  Both 
are  chubby  animals,  with  broad  flat 
tails.  But  similarity  ends  there.  The 
porky’s  tail  is  covered  with  quills  as  is 
all  upper  portions  of  its  anatomy. 

Despite  quills,  the  flesh  of  the  por- 
cupine is  quite  palatable.  Many  a man, 
lost  in  the  woods,  has  been  saved 
from  starvation  by  the  porky.  Early 
Indians  valued  this  rodent  for  food, 
and  Indian  women  used  quills  in 
various  kinds  of  fancy  work.  Modern 
man,  however,  has  made  little  use  of 
this  animal.  Seldom  hunted,  the  por- 
cupine is  far  more  common  in  some 
localities  now  than  it  was  even  a short 
decade  or  two  ago.  The  walking  pin- 
cushion promises  to  be  around  Penn- 
sylvania for  some  time  to  come. 


THE  FOREST  PINC 
tests.  Those  sharp  front 
ping  the  sweet  bark  from 


THE  PORKY'S  BARBED 
Don't  make  the  mistake 


ly  not  win  any  beauty  con- 
jrpose  nicely — that  of  strip- 
rdwood  species. 

*ate  a leather  shoe  easily, 
the  results  are  seen  here. 


A SMALL  PORCUPINE  NEAR  WATER 
can  easily  be  mistaken  for  a young  bea- 
ver. Porcupines  are  also  fond  of  tender 
aquatic  plants. 

THE  DAMAGE  DONE  TO  YOUNG  FOR- 
ESTS by  the  woodland  gnawer  does  not 
endear  the  porcupine  to  the  forester.  In 
some  areas,  tree  damage  by  porkies  runs 
very  high. 


y 
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Brave  Rabbit 

BUTLER  COUNTY- On  June  20, 
after  conducting  a hunter  safety  class 
at  the  Saxonburg  District  Sportsmen 
Club,  the  group  decided  to  shoot  a 
round  of  trap.  While  the  line  was 
shooting  a rabbit  came  up  behind 
Number  Two  Post  and  just  looked  at 
the  shooters.  He  then  hopped  back 
into  the  brush.  A moment  later  Mr. 
Cottontail  returned  again  only  this 
time  he  traveled  in  front  of  the  shoot- 
ers, between  them  and  the  trap  house, 
and  continued  on  out  in  the  woods.  1 
wonder  if  after  the  rabbit  observed 
the  skill  of  the  shooters  he  decided 
that  going  out  in  front  of  them  was 
safer  than  behind  them.  — District 
Game  Protector  Jay  D.  Swigart,  But- 
ler. 

Wrong  Record 

WAYNE  COUNTY- While  on  pa- 
trol in  mid-June,  I stopped  to  make 
a predator  stand  with  an  electronic 
call,  first  using  the  gray  fox  record. 
While  the  record  was  playing,  two 
doe  deer  came  to  investigate,  standing 
nervously;  six  crows  answered  and 
soared  overhead;  a raccoon  descended 
from  a big  birch  and  investigated  and 
two  red-tailed  hawks  circled;  no  foxes 
answered,  naturally.  — District  Game 
Protector  Frederick  Weigelt,  Galilee. 

Susquehanna  Zoo 

MONTOUR  COUNTY  - Local 
sportsmen  who  receive  a great  amount 
of  pleasure  by  observing  various  types 
of  wildlife  are  indeed  “Missing  the 
Boat  ’ if  they  neglect  the  Susquehanna 
River.  An  early  morning  float  trip  or 
a hike  along  its  bank  results  in  the 
sighting  of  numerous  types  of  both 
animal  and  bird  life.— District  Game 
Protector  Howard  W.  Bower,  Danville. 


Bucks  County  Bear? 

BUCKS  COUNTY- Over  the  past 
year  there  have  been  several  reports 
of  a bear  in  Lower  Bucks  County. 
No  one,  however,  has  been  able  to 
get  close  enough  to  the  animal  to  be 
absolutely  sure  it  was  a bear.  On  June 
26,  Deputy  Game  Protector  Phillip 
Wall  was  called  to  pick  up  a highway- 
killed  bear  along  Route  212  near 
Spring  Valley,  Bucks  County.  When 
Deputy  Wall  arrived  on  the  scene, 
there  were  people  photographing  a 
large  black  dog  lying  by  the  road.  R 
is  quite  possible  that  this  is  the  Bucks 
County  bear.  — District  Game  Protec- 
tor Edward  F.  Bond,  Doylestown. 

A Really  Good  Samaritan 

BERKS  COUNTY-  Jack  Chapin, 
Alsace  Township,  disturbed  a pheas- 
ant nest  while  mowing.  As  he  ex- 
amined the  nest,  his  tractor  ran  over 
an  embankment.  When  the  hen  did 
not  return  to  the  nest,  Mrs.  Chapin 
took  the  eggs  into  the  house  where  10 
chicks  hatched  out.  I’m  trying  to  raise 
the  chicks.  Mr.  Chapin  is  waiting  for 
$200  worth  of  parts  to  repair  his  trac- 
tor. It  was  an  expensive  good  turn  for 
Mr.  Chapin.— District  Game  Protector 
J.  A.  Leiendecker,  Reading. 
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“And  Don’t  Move” 

CENTRE  COUNTY-lt  appears  the 
fawn  crop  is  exceptionally  high  this 
year.  During  the  mowing  season  nu- 
merous fawns  have  been  killed  even 
though  the  farmers  have  been  on  the 
lookout  for  them.  One  incident  of  in- 
terest took  place  on  the  farm  of  Millie 
Kepler,  a cooperator  on  Farm  Game 
Project  100.  An  albino  fawn  with  a 
small  brown  star  on  its  forehead  was 
seen  more  readily  than  nature’s  orig- 
inal color  and  was  moved  to  one  side 
of  the  field  while  the  mowing  was 
done.  It  was  then  picked  up  and 
moved  to  the  other  side  while  the 
farmer’s  work  was  completed.  Later 
in  the  day  as  they  were  leaving  the 
field  they  saw  the  fawn  run  to  a clear- 
ing where  it  joined  a patiently  wait- 
ing mother  and  scampered  off  to  the 
safety  of  the  woods.— District  Game 
Protector  Joseph  L.  Wiker,  Pennsyl- 
vania Furnace. 

Some  Thoughts 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— Nature  is 
a damsel  of  many  moods— she  knows 
full  well  how  dependent  we  are  on 
her.  Down  through  the  ages  she  has 
been  good  to  us.  We,  in  turn,  have  not 
always  been  kind  to  her.  We  have 
desecrated  her  in  many  ways,  destroy- 
ing in  a short  while  what  it  took  her 
thousands  of  years  to  build.  We  have 
slashed  and  burned  her  forests,  we 
have  plowed  and  scorched  her  prai- 
ries, we  have  ripped  through  her  soil 
and  rock  to  get  her  minerals,  dis- 
charged acid  wastes  into  her  springs, 
streams,  rivers  and  lakes,  we  have 
drained  her  swamps,  dumped  our  in- 
dustrial and  sewage  wastes  into  her 
waters,  spewed  acrid  and  toxic  smoke 
into  her  air,  spread  concrete,  brick 
and  macadam  over  her  land  surface. 
Then  we  have  the  gall  to  blame  her 
for  droughts,  floods,  etc.  We  act  as 
though  we  are  out  to  kill  her,  but  all 
we  are  actually  doing  is  committing 
suicide.— District  Game  Protector  Wil- 
liam E.  Lee,  Titusville. 


The  Robin  Was  Confused  Too! 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY- On  June 
8,  I received  a call  from  a woman  in 
the  Ford  City  area  telling  me  that  her 
son  had  just  brought  a small  day-old 
quail  chick  in  the  house  and  she 
wanted  to  know  what  to  do.  I told 
her  to  take  it  back  to  the  spot  where 
found  and  the  old  bird  would  pick  it 
up.  While  we  were  talking  her  son 
brought  in  another  one.  She  then  said 


that  I had  better  come  over  as  there 
were  some  unusual  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this.  I did  and  learned 
the  following  story. 

About  a week  before  this  boy,  seven 
years  old,  had  come  home  with  two 
eggs  stating  that  some  older  boys  had 
found  them.  His  mother  told  him  to 
take  them  back  but  he  didn’t.  He  put 
one  egg  in  each  of  two  robins’  nests 
and  told  his  mother;  but  she  didn’t 
bother  to  look.  The  two  quail  chicks 
in  question  were  hatched  by  a robin. 
They  were  given  to  a deputy  with 
jungle  fowl  to  be  raised  and  released 
in  the  wild.— District  Game  Protector 
Robert  H.  Muir,  Kittanning. 

Rough  on  Game 

Mortality  from  mowing  operations 
—a  Franklin  County  farmer  reported 
that  he  had  recently  finished  mowing 
20  acres  of  alfalfa  with  the  following 
loss  of  wildlife:  6 ring-necked  pheas- 
ants; 2 rabbits;  1 fawn  deer;  and  2 of 
his  neighbor’s  cats.— P-R  Leader  John 
H.  Doebling,  Huntingdon. 
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A Hardy  Buck 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY  - Upon  re- 
ceiving a call  relative  to  a highway- 
struck  deer,  I proceeded  to  Halifax, 
R.  D.,  to  investigate.  Upon  arrival  at 
the  scene,  it  was  discovered  that  this 
nice  young  four-point  buck  had  been 
struck  by  an  automobile,  apparently 
lost  his  sense  of  direction,  jumped 
through  one  pane  of  a bay  window, 
roused  the  occupants  out  of  bed, 
jumped  back  out  through  the  pane  of 
glass  beside  the  one  that  he  had  en- 
tered through,  leaving  the  living  room 
in  shambles  and  then  proceeded  to  get 
hit  by  another  vehicle.  When  last 
seen  the  deer  was  running  across  a 
field,  apparently  unhurt.  — District 
Game  Protector  James  R.  Fagan,  Mil- 
lersburg. 

Evicted  by  Coon 

CENTRE  COUNTY  - I received  a 
call  one  morning  from  a lady  in  State 
College,  concerning  a raccoon  that 
had  taken  up  residence  in  her  dog- 
house. I called  Deputy  Hugh  Cannon 


to  take  care  of  the  matter  since  he 
lives  nearby.  I found  out  later  that  it 
was  a very  small  raccoon  and  it  had 
taken  the  doghouse  away  from  a large 
German  shepherd.  — District  Game 
Protector  David  Sloan,  Pleasant  Gap. 

Huge  Fawn  Crop 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY-li  the  amount 
of  fawns  is  an  indication  of  a large 
deer  herd  then  this  county  has  one  of 
the  largest  deer  herds  it  has  ever  had. 
—District  Game  Protector  James  D. 
Moyle,  McVeytown. 


Dumb  Females? 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  - During 
the  month  of  June  I put  out  a trap- 
line  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  58  and 
No.  55,  Columbia  County,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  predator  popula- 
tion. Each  day  as  I checked  the  trap- 
line  and  predators  trapped,  I made  a 
note  as  to  the  sex  of  each  animal. 
Upon  completion  of  my  trapping  pro- 
gram it  was  to  my  amazement  that  of 
all  predators  trapped  (foxes  opos- 
sums, raccoons,  etc. ) 86  percent  were 
females.  So  you  say,  just  what  does 
that  prove?  It  proves  this:  (1)  That 
these  females  aren’t  as  smart  as  they 
make  you  believe;  (2)  Curiosity  in 
the  female  is  their  biggest  weakness. 
Now  all  I have  to  do  is  sell  this  survey 
to  my  wife.— District  Game  Protector 
Edward  F.  Sherlinski,  Mifflinville. 

Turkey  Traveler 

Private  Charles  Evans,  currently 
stationed  at  Fort  Knox,  recently  re- 
ported bagging  a banded  turkey  near 
Macon,  Ga.,  in  November,  1964.  This 
one,  raised  at  our  Turkey  Farm,  was 
released  in  October,  1963,  in  Arm- 
strong County,  Pennsylvania.  Four  of 
his  seven  cratemates  were  taken  by 
local  hunters  in  the  1963  season,  but 
this  one  apparently  escaped  to  warmer, 
if  not  greener,  pastures.  If  he  didn’t 
hitch  a ride  he  had  a long  flight  (at 
least  600  miles)  or  a longer  walk.— 
PGC  Biologist  Jerry  Wunz,  Milroy. 
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Good  Case 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  - Day- 
old  chick  cooperator  James  Snyder, 
R.  D.  1,  Jermyn,  is  a very  conscien- 
tious man.  When  I inspected  this 
pheasant  raiser’s  brooder  house  just 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  day-old 
chicks,  I observed  a cot  in  the  brooder 
house.  Mrs.  Snyder  informed  me  that 
James  was  going  to  sleep  in  with  the 
birds  for  the  first  week.  Surely,  this 
tender  loving  care  has  paid  off  for  the 
birds  through  this  most  hazardous 
time  of  their  lives,  a live-in  baby 
sitter!  — District  Game  Protector  John 
L.  Altmiller,  Clarks  Summit. 

Togetherness 

CLARION  COUNTY  - Jack  Cole- 
man, Forest  Fire  Inspector  for  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
raises  mallard  ducks.  He  called  me 
and  wanted  me  to  see  the  nest  of  two 
of  these  ducks.  It  seems  the  ducks  de- 
cided to  move  out  along  a small  creek 
and  build  a nest.  The  two  ducks  built 
one  nest  and  laid  23  eggs.  Now  they 
are  both  sitting  on  the  eggs,  one  facing 
east  and  one  facing  west.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  who  claims  the  duck- 
lings if  a hatch  comes  off.— District 
Game  Protector  Jack  M.  Lavery, 
Clarion. 

Pick  on  Your  Own  Size 

LYCOMING  COUNTY-Mts.  Clyde 
Harer,  wife  of  County  Commissioner 
Clyde  Harer,  was  working  in  their 
large  lawn  on  June  21.  She  heard  a 
bleating  sound  coming  from  near 
where  she  was  working.  Looking  up 
she  saw  a small  fawn  running  across 
their  lawn  with  a large  bear  in  close 
pursuit.  She  clapped  her  hands  and 
yelled  at  the  bear.  The  bear  turned 
and  headed  for  the  nearby  mountain 
and  the  fawn  stopped  and  rested  in 
the  shrubbery  of  the  lawn.  The  home 
is  located  next  to  State  Game  Lands 
No.  126.  — District  Game  Protector 
Paul  A.  Ranck,  Williamsport. 
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Rescue  Service 

BUTLER  COUNTY -l  received  a 
telephone  call  recently  from  a lady  in 
Keister  that  about  40  of  the  ducklings 
that  I had  stocked  in  Slippery  Rock 
Creek  had  swum  several  miles  down- 
stream to  a swimming  hole  and  were 
being  stoned  by  young  boys.  She  ad- 
vised that  the  boys  had  killed  about 
half  a dozen  of  the  ducklings  and  I 
decided  that  the  remainder  must  be 
removed  from  the  area  to  a safer  lo- 
cation. Armed  with  a large  fish  net, 
swimming  trunks  and  a dog,  the  aid 
of  a deputy,  neighbors  and  other 
swimmers,  we  caught  the  only  five 
ducks  to  be  found  in  the  swimming 
hole.  The  next  day  with  boat  and 
motor  we  herded  the  remainder  up- 
stream to  safer  waters.— District  Game 
Protector  Ned  Weston,  Boyers. 


Close  to  Home 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY-During  the 
3/2  months  I have  been  stationed  in 
this  district  a total  of  47  highway- 
killed  deer  have  been  removed.  None 
of  these  were  killed  near  the  mountain 


range  in  the  district  but  in  the  farming 
and  urban  areas.  Five  were  picked  up 
within  the  Harrisburg  city  limits  in- 
cluding a fawn  captured  by  a person 
within  two  blocks  of  the  capitol  build- 
ings.—District  Game  Protector  Homer 
H.  Thrush,  Harrisburg. 
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CLEARFIELD  COUNTY- On  the 
evening  of  June  9,  while  Special  Fish 
Warden  Rickard  and  I were  shore 
fishing  at  Glendale  Dame,  in  Prince 
Gallitzin  State  Park,  we  observed  two 
mallard  ducks  and  two  common  mer- 
gansers cruising  off  shore.  The  mal- 
lards came  within  five  feet  of  us  and 
began  picking  up  tidbits  of  bait  while 
the  other  ducks  remained  a short  dis- 
tance from  shore.  In  the  seconds  that 
followed,  the  mergansers  dove— line 
went  out— pole  bent  and  the  battle  be- 
gan as  a bird  had  taken  the  smelt  I 
was  using  for  bait.  The  bird  became 
tangled  in  Warden  Rickard’s  gear  and 
was  eased  to  shore  where  it  was  re- 
leased. The  duck  swam  away,  ducking 
and  shaking  its  head  and  probably 
wondering  what  kind  of  food  that  was 
that  hit  back.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Jack  R.  Furlong,  Ramey. 


A Real  Bad  Goon 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  - Upon  re- 
ceiving a complaint  from  a woman 
that  some  animal  had  killed  ten  of  her 
chickens  and  trying  all  ways  to  dis- 
courage the  culprit  from  returning 
but  to  no  avail,  the  thief  struck  again 
killing  more  chickens.  After  setting 
several  traps  around  the  chicken  yard 
he  was  caught— a 25-pound  raccoon.— 
District  Game  Protector  Ronald  E. 
Schmuck,  Greencastle. 


Well,  He  Was  Here! 

MONROE  COUNTY- On  June  3, 
I received  a complaint  from  a Mrs. 
Urban  in  East  Stroudsburg.  Mrs.  Ur- 
ban said  she  takes  her  dog  outside 
every  evening  before  going  to  bed. 
For  the  past  five  evenings  a screech 
owl  would  attack  either  her  or  her 
husband  every  time  they  went  out- 
side. I went  immediately  to  investi- 
gate, but  could  not  find  the  owl.  I am 
sure  this  bird  did  exist  as  the  back- 
yard was  littered  with  brooms,  sticks, 
stones,  boots,  shoes,  rakes  and  other 
articles  thrown  in  self  defense.  I have 
heard  some  men  claim  they  could 
smell  a Game  Protector.  Perhaps  this 
owl  could  too,  as  it  has  not  been  seen 
since.— District  Game  Protector  Ernest 
L.  Taylor,  Bartonsville. 

Game  Commission  Provides 

BUTLER  AND  LAWRENCE 
COUNTIES  - During  the  month  of 
June,  I had  a request  for  a massasauga 
rattlesnake  to  be  used  on  a television 
program  over  a Pittsburgh  station. 
The  Food  and  Cover  Corps  had  killed 
several  prior  to  the  request.  Robert 
Lee  Stewart,  F.C.C.,  went  into  the 
Glades  Area,  State  Game  Lands  No. 
95,  Butler  County,  raised  a piece  of 
tin  under  which  was  a massasauga 
rattlesnake,  garter  snake  and  black 
snake  lying  several  feet  apart.  The 
rattlesnake  was  taken  alive  and  ap- 
peared on  the  television  program.— 
Land  Manager  Woodrow  E.  Portzline, 
Slippery  Rock. 

Plenty  of  Deer 

WARREN  COUNTY— From  all  the 
information  I have  received  and  what 
I have  observed  myself  this  is  prob- 
ably a record-breaking  year  for  deer 
reproduction.  I have  received  many 
reports  of  lumbermen  moving  new- 
born fawns  out  of  the  path  of  a truck 
or  tractor.  It  seems  that  most  everyone 
who  is  in  the  woods  is  seeing  plenty 
of  young  deer.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Donald  C.  Parr,  Tidioute. 
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Game  Commission  Holds  Statewide 
In-Service  Training  Conference 


PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 

DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTORS  line  up  for  coffee  during  a break  in  the  statewide 
in-service  training  conference  at  Penn  State.  Intensive  analyses  of  conservation  and 
related  problems  and  proposals  for  improvement  were  presented  throughout  the 
three-day  meeting. 


OVER  250  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commissioners,  field  officers,  staff 
specialists  and  supervisory  personnel 
recently  participated  in  a three-day 
statewide  in-service  training  confer- 
ence at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. 

The  conference,  designed  to  broaden 
the  perspective  of  Commission  per- 
sonnel and  stimulate  improvement  of 
the  organization,  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  since  1957.  Speakers  presented 
selected  subjects  related  to  their  spe- 
cialized fields  or  professions. 
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Among  highlights  of  the  training 
session  was  an  informational  presen- 
tation on  the  sport  of  falconry  by  the 
state’s  top  falconers.  The  sport  was 
recently  legalized  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
for  many  Game  Protectors,  it  was  their 
first  contact  with  falconry. 

Techniques  in  collecting  and  pre- 
serving wildlife  specimens  for  diag- 
nosis of  disease  were  discussed  and 
illustrated  by  Dr.  David  C.  Kradel, 
Penn  State  pathologist. 

Dr.  Harold  O’Brien,  Associate  Dean 
for  Commonwealth  Campuses  at  Penn 
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FINE  POINTS  OF  FALCONRY  were  ex- 
plained to  Game  Commission  personnel 
by  state's  top  falconers.  Here,  C.  Me- 
Fadden  shows  need  for  hood. 


State,  presented  an  in-depth  analysis 
of  the  problems  encountered  in  com- 
munication between  individuals  and 
groups. 

Principles  and  techniques  in  law  en- 
forcement public  relations  were  re- 
viewed by  Walter  McLaughlin,  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  training  officer  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Management  leadership  was  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Eckerman, 
Director  of  Personnel  in  the  Gover- 
nor’s Office  of  Administration. 

Other  subjects  on  the  conference 
agenda  were  strip  mining  regulations, 
State  Planning  Board  activities,  for- 
estry practices  for  improving  wildlife 
conditions,  use  of  herbicides  to  create 
better  wildlife  habitat,  the  1965  game 
take  survey,  firearms  legislation  and 
outdoor  recreation  planning. 

In  the  annual  revolver  shooting 
competition,  District  Game  Protector 
Edward  J.  Fasching,  of  Downingtown, 
Chester  County,  emerged  as  the  top 
marksman  with  a score  of  282  of  a 
possible  300.  He  just  edged  District 
Game  Protector  W.  Ned  Weston,  of 
Boyers,  Butler  County,  who  fired  a 
281. 

The  course  for  Game  Protectors  is 
more  difficult  than  in  most  handgun 
matches,  since  shooters  must  fire  both 
right-  and  left-handed. 


DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTOR  EDWARD  J.  FASCHING  receives  his  trophy  for 
the  highest  score  in  the  annual  revolver  shooting  competition  from  PGC  Executive 
Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers,  right.  Fasching  previously  won  the  trophy  in  1961,  1962 
and  1965.  The  Game  Protector  lives  in  Downingtown,  Chester  County. 
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TARGETS  FOR  PISTOL  COMPETITION  are  positioned  by  Game  Commission  In- 
formation and  Education  Chief  Roy  W.  Trexler,  left,  and  other  personnel.  The  fine 
facilities  of  the  Lewistown  Pistol  Club,  Inc.,  were  used  in  this  year's  revolver  shoot. 
Game  Protectors'  course  is  more  difficult  than  in  most  handgun  matches,  since 
shooters  must  fire  both  right-  and  left-handed. 

SMOKE  RISES  FROM  THE  FIRING  LINE  as  50  shooters  blaze  away  at  targets. 
Revolver  matches  are  held  statewide  annually,  and  competition  is  held  by  the  various 
field  divisions  periodically.  Match  involves  slow  fire  both  right-  and  left-handed, 
and  timed  and  rapid  fire  with  either  hand.  pgc  Photo  by  Glenn  Hoy 
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Kenneth  Hess  Is  Named  Game 
Commission  Personnel  Officer 


KENNETH  L.  HESS,  formerly  District  Game 
Protector  in  Lehigh  County,  has  been  named 
Personnel  Officer  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 


Kenneth  l.  hess,  231  n.  4ist 

Street,  Allentown,  District  Game  || 
Protector  for  Lehigh  County  since 
1963,  has  been  appointed  Personnel 
Officer  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  | 
Commission  with  headquarters  in 
Harrisburg. 

Hess,  28,  is  a former  science  teacher 
in  the  York  City  School  District. 

A native  of  Hanover,  he  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Wilson  Le-  | 
roy  Hess,  Hanover.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Sandra  Lee  Parr,  also  of  Han-  I, 
over. 

The  new  personnel  officer  received 
a Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  1960  I 
from  Millersville  State  College,  and 
did  graduate  study  at  the  Pennsyl-  jj 
vania  State  University.  He  is  also  a « 
graduate  of  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  1 
Conservation,  the  Game  Commission’s 
training  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hess  have  a three-  j 
year-old  daughter.  ; < 


PGC  Photo  by  Steve  Kish  | 

OUTDGORSMEN  MEET  LEGISLATORS  and  Pennsylvania  Game  and  Fish  Commissions  personnel 
at  the  Northeast  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs  conference  at  Poco-North  Lodge  in  Wayne 
County.  Seated,  left  to  right,  are  Francis  Heisler,  Paul  Balliet,  Vincent  Gennero,  James  Price. 
Standing  are  Gene  Shaw,  Steve  Emanuel,  Gene  Coleman,  Glenn  Bowers,  Loring  Cramer,  Leon 
Reed,  William  Bachman,  John  Ladadio. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  DEPUTY  GAME  PROTECTOR  FORCE  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  nation's  finest  volunteer  law  enforcement  groups.  Recently,  84  Southeast  Field  Division  dep- 
uties underwent  intensive  training  for  three  days  at  Boy  Scout  Camp  Minsi,  near  Mt.  Pocono. 
Left,  on  the  pistol  range;  right.  Southeast  Supervisor  T.  A.  Reynolds  addresses  deputies. 

00<XXXX>00<>00 

YOUTHS  FROM  ACROSS  THE  STATE  are  annually  instructed  in  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  at  a camp  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs  near  Peters- 
burg, Huntingdon  County.  Here,  Paul  L.  Failor,  Game  Commission  Predator  Control  Agent,  dis- 
cusses trapping  with  Michael  Walker,  Altoona,  R.  D.  2.  PGC  Photo  by  Joe  Chick 
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HAM  BROWN  AWARD  for  outstanding  service  to  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America 
is  presented  by  OWAA  President  John  Gartner  to  Seth  Myers,  well-known  Pennsylvania  conser- 
vationist, at  annual  OWAA  convention  in  Port  St.  Lucie,  Fla.  Gartner  is  editor  of  Western  Out- 
doors. Myers  is  outdoor  columnist  for  the  Sharon  Herald  and  has  been  secretary  of  OWAA  for 
many  years. 


PENNSYLVANIA  OUTDOOR  WRITERS  ASSOCIATION  members  are  pictured  at  the  OWAA 
convention  in  Florida.  Kneeling,  left  to  right,  are  Bob  Parlaman,  Eldy  Johnson,  Seth  Myers, 
Ned  Smith  and  Thad  Bukowski.  Standing  are  Boyd  Pieffer,  Bob  Moorhouse,  Steve  Kish,  Roger 
Latham,  Jim  Bashline  and  Francis  Kemp. 
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Photo  by  Steve  Kish 

POCONO  WINCHESTER  PUBLIC  SHOOTING  CENTER,  two  miles  north  of  Mt.  Pocono,  opened 
for  clay  bird  shooters  this  summer.  GAME  NEWS  Editor  Jim  Bashline,  left,  blasts  another  bird 
en  route  to  trophy  awarded  high  gunner  in  trap.  Game  Commission  Executive  Director  Glenn 
Bowers,  center  in  right  photo,  is  awarded  cup  for  high  gunner  in  skeet.  Steve  Kish,  Game  Com- 
mission Conservation  Information  Asst,  was  runner-up  in  skeet  at  preview  of  new  installation. 

GAME  COMMISSION  AND  WINCHESTER  officials  scan  GAME  NEWS  issue  at  press  preview  of 
the  Pocono  Winchester  Public  Shooting  Center.  The  new  shooting  center  is  the  26th  in  a nation- 
wide network  of  public  trap  and  skeet  ranges  franchised  by  Winchester-Western,  and  is  the 
second  such  installation  to  be  opened  in  Pennsylvania.  Photo  by  Steve  Kish 
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^CatcC  rffrfrticatioHA  /tcceftted  Sefat.  / 


Applications  for  hunting  from 
goose  blinds  on  the  Pymatuning 
Waterfowl  Area  in  Crawford  County 
will  be  accepted  September  1 through 
October  1. 

Forty  blinds,  accommodating  four 
persons  each,  will  be  available  for  the 
1966  season.  About  160  hunters  can 
utilize  the  area  each  shooting  day. 
Each  blind  holder  will  be  allowed 
three  guests. 

Shooting  days  will  again  be  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
of  each  week.  Season  dates  and  bag 
limits  will  be  established  later. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations 
will  be  used  in  applying  for  reserva- 
tions: 

Reservation  requests  must  be  made 
on  official  application  forms  and  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Pymatuning  Wa- 
terfowl Area,  R.  D.  1,  Hartstown, 
Pa.  16131.  Only  one  application  may 
be  submitted  per  person.  Applications 
must  be  postmarked  September  1 
through  October  1;  any  postmarked 
earlier  or  later  will  be  rejected.  The 
applicant’s  current  hunting  license 
number,  including  the  letter,  must  be 


listed  on  the  application.  A drawing 
will  be  held  in  October  to  determine 
the  successful  applicants,  and  only 
successful  applicants  will  be  notified. 

Registrations  are  not  transferable. 
The  successful  applicant  whose  name  1 
appears  on  the  reservation  must  pre- 
sent the  reservation  in  person  at  the 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area  head-  S 
quarters  ( registration  building ) lo- 
cated on  Route  285  between  Harts- 
town and  Linesville  about  four  miles 
north  of  Hartstown.  A reservation  will 
entitle  the  applicant  to  bring  not  more 
than  three  guests  with  him.  Guests 
will  be  present  and  register. 

Hunters  should  arrive  at  least  one 
hour  before  shooting  time  to  allow 
for  the  issuance  of  permits.  Hunting 
licenses  must  be  presented  at  the 
check  station.  All  reservations  for  any 
one  day  will  be  valid  only  up  to  one- 
half  hour  before  shooting  time  on  the 
specified  day. 

Applications  are  available  from  any 
Game  Protector,  Field  Division  Office, 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area,  R.  D.  1, 
Hartstown,  Pa.  16131,  or  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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c/ten*  $ 2,300  (fya/Utcf 

More  than  $2,300  was  raised  by  the  Keystone  Federation  of  Bowhunters 
at  their  Annual  Charity  Shoot  for  the  retarded  children  of  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Held  on  the  Memorial  Day  weekend,  the  two-day 
shot  drew  more  than  350  archers.  Proceeds  from  registrations,  novelty  shoots, 
door  prizes  and  other  contributions  totaled  more  than  $2,300. 

Sunday,  the  opening  day,  dawned  rather  bleakly  with  lowering  clouds  and 
rainy  skies,  but  the  weather  began  to  clear  around  noon  and  from  then  on 
the  weather  was  quite  cooperative.  Despite  the  poor  weather,  which  kept  a 
lot  of  people  away,  the  350  registrants  represented  25  more  than  the  shoot 
drew  last  year.  The  charitable  contributions  also  exceeded  last  year’s  by  a 
small  margin. 

Refreshments  were  provided  by  the  Montgomery  County  Chapter  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  the  recipients  of  the  proceeds. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


APPLICATION  FOR  A 

NONRESIDENT  HUNTER’S  LICENSE 


FEE  $25.35.  DO  NOT  SEND  STAMPS  FOR  FEE.  (BY  MAIL  ADD  10c  POSTAGE 
AND  ENCLOSE  POSITIVE  MEANS  OF  IDENTIFICATION  WHICH  WILL  BE 
RETURNED  WITH  LICENSE.) 


NAME 


(Print  Plainly) 


STREET  OR  R.  F.  D.  

POST  OFFICE  STATE  ZIP  CODE  

OCCUPATION  AGE  

COLOR  OF  COLOR  OF 

HAIR  ....  EYES  WEIGHT  LBS. 

HEIGHT  FEET  INCHES 


PLACE  OF  BIRTH  

(Post  Office) 


( State ) 


( Nation ) 


I AM  NOW  A BONA  FIDE  RESIDENT  OF  ...... 


( State  or  Country ) 


I CERTIFY  THAT  THE  ABOVE  IS  A TRUE  AND  ACCURATE  STATEMENT 

NATIVE-BORN  □ 

AND  THAT  I AM  A CITIZEN  OF  THE  U.  S. 


NATURALIZED  □ NO.  

AN  ALIEN  NON-RESIDENT  □ 

ISSUED  ONLY  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE 


(Signature  of  Applicant) 


DATE  OF  APPLICATION 

NOTE:  - IF  APPLICANT  IS  FOREIGN  BORN,  NATURALIZATION  PAPERS  MUST  BE 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  ISSUING  AGENT  BEFORE  LICENSE  MAY  BE  ISSUED. 

LICENSE  NO. 


(Signature  Issuing  Agent) 


NOTE:— THIS  LICENSE  MAY  BE  SECURED  FROM  ANY  COUNTY  TREASURER  IN 
STATE  OR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE,  MISCELLANEOUS  LICENSE  DI- 
VISION, HARRISBURG,  PA. 

REMITTANCE  MUST  BE  BY  CERTIFIED  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 
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The  Shotgun  S/ing 
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By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


SHOTGUN  enthusiasts,  who  find  it 
a bit  tiresome  to  cradle  the  smoke- 
pole  in  their  arms  all  day  while  tramp- 
ing fields  and  woodlots,  should  sling 
the  shotgun  and  discover  a wonderful 
new  comfort.  The  weapon  does  not 
burden  your  arms  when  slung,  rifle- 
style,  over  the  shoulder.  The  leather 
sling  seldom  interferes  with  bagging 


game  that  flushes  unexpectedly  from 
cover. 

Tradition  dictates  putting  a sling 
on  big  game  and  varmint  rifles.  Not  so 
with  shotguns.  Little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  this  accessory  for  these 
arms.  But  advantages  stemming  from 
one,  equally  apply  to  the  other.  The 
sling  provides  ease  of  portability, 
greater  ease  in  climbing  steep  terrain, 
more  freedom  to  arm  and  body  move-  ! 
ment,  and  a chance  to  warm  hands  in 
your  pockets  on  a cold  wintry  day. 

Hunters,  who  break  with  tradition 
to  add  a sling  to  their  shotgun,  con- 
cede that  there  is  a slight  delay  of  a 
second  or  two  in  getting  off  a fast  shot 
at,  say,  ruffed  grouse  or  cottontail  in 
heavy  briar  cover.  No  one  suggests 
that  the  shotgun  be  slung  to  a shoul- 
der continually  throughout  the  day. 
The  smokepole  is  carried  in  ready 
position  whenever  the  cover  makes 
one  sense  that  game  is  close  by.  But 
what  a sense  of  relief  and  comfort 
comes  from  a partial  lowering  of  the 
guard,  and  shotgun  slung  comfortably 
from  the  shoulder  as  the  hunter 
trudges  through  an  open  field,  old  log- 
ging road,  or  just  stands  a spell  while 
bidding  time  of  day  with  a fellow 
hunter. 

Some  years  ago  I did  some  turkey 
hunting  on  the  steep  escarpment 
known  as  the  Allegheny  Plateau.  I 
packed  gun  gear  several  miles  into 
the  heart  of  the  turkey  range.  You 
can  easily  form  a mental  picture  of 
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the  fatigue  that  I and  others  en- 
dured while  carrying  shotguns  cradled 
loosely  in  the  arms.  I soon  shopped 
around  for  sling  and  swivel  attach- 
ments. You  can  imagine  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  that  such  a leather  sling 
gives  when  totin’  the  shotgun  on  such 
extended  hikes.  With  smokepole  slung 
over  your  back,  it  surely  makes  carry- 
ing a twelve-  or  fourteen-pound  bird 
a lot  easier  on  the  way  back. 

Many  hunters  use  their  turkey  gun 
when  hunting  all  other  small  game. 
The  sling-equipped  shotgun  is  carried 
into  cornfields  for  ring-necked  pheas- 
i ants.  It  is  carried  into  the  usual  fields 
and  briar  patches  for  cottontails.  With 
5 shot  shells  exchanged  for  rifled  slugs, 
o it  can  be  carried  into  the  deer  woods, 
s 

A Real  Comfort 


(i  Whenever  cover  seems  to  imply 
e ‘get  ready,  there  should  be  game  here- 
, abouts,”  the  shotgun  is  carried  in 
i hand  so  it  can  be  raised  quickly  to 
. the  shoulder  when  the  need  occurs, 
n The  sling  rarely,  if  ever,  hampers 
raising  the  big  game  rifle  or  the  shot- 
n gun  to  shoulder  firing  position.  But  as 
i-  one  moves  on  to,  say,  the  edge  of  a 
a pond,  an  uninteresting  field  or  open 
it  woods,  or  slips  a bit  down  hill  where 
a one  can  view  a valley,  there’s  wonder- 
t$  ful  comfort  in  slinging  the  scattershot 
].  over  the  shoulder  for  a few  minutes  to 
if,  give  tired  arms  and  hands  a chance 
v to  rest. 


A split  barrel  band  is  necessary  for 
attaching  a leather  sling  to  a shotgun. 
The  split  band  is,  of  necessity,  larger 
than  that  required  for  the  rifle  barrel. 
These  larger  bands  were  almost  non- 
existent some  years  ago,  but  now  are 
found  in  practically  every  gun  store 
and  sport  shop. 

This  split  ring,  with  screw  adjust- 
ment, is  slipped  down  over  the  gun 
barrel.  Screw  is  tightened  firmly 
against  the  barrel.  The  larger  split 
rings  accommodate  such  weapons  as 
pumps,  bolt  actions,  semi-automatics, 
including  over-and-under  double  shot- 
guns, all  of  which  have  a single  barrel 


PS 


THE  SCREW  SHOULD  BE  TIGHTENED 
securely.  There's  little  chance  of  dam- 
aging the  thin-walled  barrel. 


including  the  latter  when  viewed  from 
a top  or  bottom  position.  Most  gun 
shops  can  fit  custom-made  barrel 
bands  to  the  side-by-side  double  gun. 

A standard  rifle-type  sling  swivel  is 
attached  to  the  underside  of  the  shot- 
gun stock.  The  leather  strap  is  then 
webbed  between  the  two  swiveling 
holders.  The  job  of  adding  a sling  to 
a shotgun  entails  about  two  minutes 
of  work. 

TO  ATTACH  A SLING  to  a shotgun,  a 
split  ring  swivel  is  slipped  down  over  the 
barrel. 
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GIVE  YOUR  ARMS  A REST  by  slinging 
the  shotgun  over  your  shoulder  when 
crossing  mowed  fields  or  open  woods. 


There’s  some  handicap  to  a sling  if 
you  hang  the  shotgun  from  your 
shoulder  continually  throughout  the 
day.  Most  hunters  acquire  a “feel”  for 
cover  which  tells  them  when  to  be 
especially  watchful  for  game.  Keep 
the  shotgun  in  your  hands  at  those 
times.  Periodically  throughout  the  day, 
give  your  arms  a welcome  rest  by 
slinging  the  weapon  on  your  shoulder. 
Day-long  hunts  for  small  game  be- 
come a pleasure  when  a sling  is  at- 
tached to  the  shotgun. 


Changing  Your  Address? 
Don't  Forget  GAME  NEWS 

The  Post  Office  will  not  forward 
copies  unless  you  pay  extra  postage 
and  we  cannot  replace  lost  copies.  SO 
PLEASE  ...  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  first  issue  to  go  to  the  new  address, 
send  us  your  name,  new  address  includ- 
ing Zip  Code,  and  your  old  address.  Mail 
lo  GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120. 
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"Grand  Slam" 


If  Jay  Whitsel  of  Southampton  can  duplicate  past  hunting  feats  this  year, 
he  may  well  have  reason  to  demand  an  embroidered  Triple  Trophy  certificate. 
Not  because  he  won  the  $50  Big  Bear  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Coudersport  » 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  not  because  he  bagged  a big  turkey,  not  because  he 
dropped  a 6-point  buck,  which  would  have  qualified  him  for  the  Triple 
Trophy,  but  because  be  got  them  all  in  the  same  township  of  Genesee  [ 
in  Potter  County. 


Australian  Raccoons  From  Pennsylvania 


Australia  can  credit  or  blame  Pennsylvania  if  it  develops  a raccoon  popula- 
tion. The  Taronga  Park  Zoo  at  Sydney  recently  asked  the  Game  Commission 
to  provide  a male  raccoon  to  mate  with  the  only  female  coon  known  to  be  in 
Australia.  The  Hershey  Park  Zoo  offered  a male,  which  was  shipped  over- 
seas. The  female  at  Sydney  came  from  Pennsylvania  several  years  ago. 
Taronga  is  the  biggest  zoo  in  Australia,  and  raccoons  produced  there  will  be 
distributed  over  the  continent. 
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A Wide  Choice  in  ..  . 
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A QUIVER  CAN  ALSO  BE  A MARK  of  identification.  Pat  Violini  of  Plymouth  can 
wear  this  belt  quiver  with  pride.  In  addition  to  awards  shown,  she  was  third  in- 
stinctive and  fourth  target  shooter  in  the  1965  state  events. 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author 


THE  classic  picture  of  an  archer 
shows  him  with  a drawn  bow  and 
a quiver  full  of  arrows  slung  down 
his  back.  This  picture  fits  whether  you 
take  it  out  of  Penn’s  Woods  when  the 
rightful  owners  hunted  without  a li- 
cense or  knowledge  of  one,  or  if  you 
remove  it  from  a history  book  de- 
picting archery  in  England  and  on  the 
European  continent.  Even  today,  you 
will  find  many  carrying . their  arrows 
in  the  conventional  manner  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  shooting  tar- 
get or  tracking  deer  in  the  deep  woods. 

Strangely  enough,  some  of  the  old 
pictures  of  archers  from  the  Middle 
Ages  don’t  show  any  visible  means  of 


support  for  the  extra  arrows.  You  get 
the  impression  that  these  boys  went 
out  with  one  shaft.  Of  course,  this  was 
pot  the  case,  but  the  accent  is  always 
on  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  it  makes 
you  sometimes  wonder  where  the  sec- 
ond shot  is  coming  from. 

Actually,  there  is  about  only  one 
phase  of  archery  wherein  it  might  be 
possible  to  carry  one  arrow  and  have 
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FROM  TIE  BOWSTRING 
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all  that  is  needed.  This  would  be  in 
deer  hunting  where  the  second  shot 
seldom  presents  itself  if  you  are  as 
close  to  the  animal  as  you  should  be 
for  the  first  one.  Further,  if  the  first 
shot  is  properly  placed,  there  is  neither 
need  nor  time  for  a second. 

Nevertheless,  no  one  should  go  out 
with  a bow  with  any  fewer  than  the 
arrows  he  can  comfortably  carry.  How 
he  carries  them  is  the  subject  of  this 


HERE  IS  A BELT  QUIVER  with  a zip- 
pered  pocket  for  accessories.  Note  the 
pen  pocket  and  the  clip  for  the  scoring 

card. 

month’s  column,  and  there  is  a wide 
range  of  contraptions  to  consider. 

Fundamentally,  there  are  only  two 
basic  types  of  archery.  One  is  target 
shooting,  and  the  other  is  hunting. 
There  are  a number  of  variations  in 
both  classes  of  shooting,  and  some 
fine  quivers  have  been  constructed  to 
accommodate  the  need  as  well  as  the 
arrows. 

Since  not  every  target  shooter  goes 
hunting,  although  every  hunter-archer 
should  go  target  shooting,  we  will 
consider  the  bull’s-eye  bunch  first. 

On  the  target  line,  at  the  various 


established  distances  for  different 
rounds,  there  is  no  need  to  have  more 
than  enough  arrows  for  an  end.  You 
simply  shoot  the  required  number,  go 
to  the  target,  withdraw  your  arrows 
and  return  to  the  shooting  line.  Those 
in  competition  are  going  to  use  the 
very  best  arrows  they  have  available. 
Any  quiver  capable  of  holding  up  to 
six  arrows  comfortably,  so  that  the 
vanes  do  not  rub  unduly  against  each 
other,  will  suffice.  These  quivers  are 
almost  invariably  today  worn  from  a 
belt  around  the  waist.  Back  quivers 
have  their  disadvantages. 

The  uncertain  groping  back  over 
your  shoulder  for  the  nocked  tips  of 
arrows  is  both  unnecessary  and  awk- 
ward. If  your  shoulder  strap  slips  a 
bit,  the  arrows  are  never  where  you 
expect  to  find  them,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  through  some  wild  gyra- 
tions to  locate  the  innocent  ends  of  the 
shafts.  Also,  there  is  some  hazard  in 
removing  a target  arrow  from  a back 
quiver  since  it  may  bind  against  your 
shoulder  blade,  other  arrow  and/or 
the  quiver  itself.  This  could  cause  a 
slight  warp  in  an  aluminum  shaft 
which  may  not  be  noticeable  until  the 
arrow  starts  drifting  into  the  outside 
rings. 

I know  of  no  contests  in  which  more 
than  six  arrows  are  shot  as  an  end.  i 
Any  quiver  which  will  comfortably 
accommodate  this  many  shafts  is  suffi- 
cient. The  only  reason  that  target 
archers  use  quivers  which  will  hold 
more  arrows  than  the  minimum  re- 
quirement is  because  the  same  quivers 
are  usually  used  for  field  archery. 

On  a field  range,  no  more  than  four 
arrows  are  shot  at  any  target  station. 
Although  this  may  vary  from  one  ar- 
row at  each  target  to  all  arrows  at  one 
target,  never  more  than  four  are  shot 
as  an  end. 

The  only  reason  for  carrying  addi- 
tional arrows  here  is  because  of  break- 
age hazards  and  chance  of  lost  arrows. 
Not  all  field  ranges  are  in  top  shape. 
Even  arrows  going  through  the  target 
are  sometimes  lost  in  the  underbrush 
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and  grass  behind  them.  So,  even 
though  your  shooting  is  flawless,  there 
is  still  some  hazard  of  lost  arrows.  If 
you  are  in  the  pull  and  pray  category, 
where  I spend  most  of  my  time,  you 
have  the  additional  hazard  of  flinging 
an  arrow  over  the  target  into  the 
wilderness  areas  which  were  not  orig- 
inally intended  to  necessarily  be  a 
part  of  the  range.  Also,  good  targets 
are  built  so  that  they  can  withstand 
constant  pulling  of  arrows  as  well  as 
the  whims  of  the  weather.  This  usually 
entails  some  wood  in  the  construction. 
Although  wood  is  frequently  protected 
by  automobile  tires  or  some  such 
arrow  resistant  material,  the  more 
powerful  bows  will  frequently  drive 
a target  shaft  through  this  protection 
and  into  the  wood  itself.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  break  off  a tip  or  pull  off 
a tip  in  trying  to  remove  one  of  these 
errant  arrows. 

Field  Range  Tough  on  Arrows 

Because  of  the  more  erratic  shoot- 
ing on  the  tougher  targets  presented 
on  a field  range,  beginning  archers  are 
unlikely  to  risk  using  their  aluminum 
or  glass.  They  carry  a bunch  of  fire- 
wood which  will  break  at  the  least 
provocation.  These  fellows  need  a 
good-sized  quiver  which  will  hold  any- 
where from  eight  to  a dozen  arrows. 
As  a case  in  point,  my  personal  target 
quiver  will  hold  enough  arrows  to  get 
me  around  the  range  and  back  on  a 
clear  day  when  the  wind  isn’t  blowing. 

When  it  comes  to  hunting,  the  need 
and  desire  for  various  types  of  quivers 
becomes  much  more  important.  Here, 
belt  quivers  are  very  unsatisfactory 
and  should  be  used  only  in  the  event 
nothing  else  is  available.  Feathers 
take  a beating  with  the  best  quivers, 
but  the  brush  is  absolutely  murder  on 
feathers  and  nocks  if  a belt  quiver  is 
used.  And,  you  will  spend  more  time 
disentangling  yourself  from  grape- 
vines, green  briars,  and  laurel  stems 
than  you  will  hunting.  The  attendant 
clatter  of  shafts  and  choice  words 
occasioned  by  such  entanglements  is 


not  conducive  to  good  deer  hunting. 

For  many  years,  as  bow  hunting 
came  on  strong,  all  you  saw  were 
back  quivers.  These  are  fine  for  a 
casual  stroll  through  the  woods  al- 
though you  still  have  that  problem  of 
finding  the  nock  with  your  fingers 
when  you  reach  for  the  second  arrow. 
Going  through  brush,  back  quivers 


THE  TRADITIONAL  BACK  QUIVER  is 
still  a favorite  for  the  bow  hunter.  It  is 
seldom  used  anymore  for  target  shooting. 


can  be  almost  as  bad  as  side  quivers. 
Each  time  you  duck  under  a limb, 
you  must  estimate  the  additional 
clearance  needed  to  get  your  arrows 
through.  Any  mistake  in  judgment 
can  hang  you  up  on  a limb  and  rip 
off  a few  feathers  in  the  process.  Here 
again,  the  various  noises  which  ema- 
nate from  your  quiver  and  from  your 
vocal  chords  can  be  disturbing  to  the 
animal  population  as  well  as  to  fellow 
hunters. 

Back  quivers  are  still  carried  by 
many  hunters  who  hunt  alone  since 
they  are  usually  moving  slowly  and 
deliberately.  Many  of  the  old-timers 
still  use  back  quivers  simply  because 
they  have  had  them  for  many  years. 
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More  frequently  today,  however,  back 
quivers  are  used  as  a storage  for  ar- 
rows in  conjunction  with  a bow  quiver. 

One  of  the  more  ingenious  substi- 
tutes for  the  old  back  quiver  is  one 
manufactured  by  Arrowmate  Products 
Company.  This  is  a plastic  quiver 
which  fits  on  the  belt  but  keeps  the 
arrows  behind  the  hunter.  A rotating 
shaft  holder  keeps  the  broadheads 
firmly  in  place  and  has  a seat  for  the 
head  which  prevents  its  movement 
without  dulling  the  edges.  To  further 
keep  the  quiver  firm,  there  is  a buck- 
skin thong  to  fasten  around  the  leg. 
The  contraption  holds  eight  hunting 
arrows.  It  combines  some  of  the  needs 
of  both  the  back  and  the  bow  quiver. 

Becoming  more  popular,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  practical  ar- 
rangements to  carry  arrows,  is  the 

A CUTAWAY  MODEL  shows  how  the  ro- 
tating quiver  accommodates  up  to  eight 
broadheads  on  receptacles  which  protect 
the  blade  edges  and  points. 


type  of  bow  quiver  illustrated  here. 
There  are  many  such  types,  most  of 
them  quite  adequate  for  the  job.  One 
of  the  most  important  features  to  look 
for  in  a bow  quiver  is  to  insure  that 
it  has  a proper  protective  cover  for 


the  broadheads  themselves.  No  quiver 
should  be  used  which  leaves  the  heads 
exposed  where  they  can  be  dangerous 
to  the  user  as  well  as  to  his  com- 
panions. 

It  is  a toss-up  as  to  how  many  ar- 
rows you  should  carry.  Mine  gives  me 
three  in  the  quiver  and  one  in  hand 
which  I consider  adequate.  Additional 
arrows  add  substantially  to  the  weight 
of  the  bow.  There  has  only  been  one 
time  in  my  memory  in  which  I used 
more  than  one  arrow  on  a deer  which 
had  been  hit.  Having  too  many  arrows 
may  tempt  the  archer  to  shoot  more 
recklessly.  But,  it  is  purely  a matter 
of  preference  as  to  how  many  arrows 
should  be  carried.  The  Kwikee  Kwiver 
provides  clips  for  three  arrows.  With 
one  on  the  bow,  this  provides  four 
shots.  This  one  can  be  attached  and 
removed  from  any  flat-limbed  bow  at 
will.  Some  of  the  more  elaborate  ones 
are  permanently  fastened  to  the  bow 
with  a set  screw. 
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Quiver  Should  Be  Safe 


Although  the  type  of  quiver  you 
choose  should  be  dictated  primarily 
by  the  type  of  hunting  you  plan  to  do, 
give  some  thought  to  what  your  need 
will  be  before  buying.  Some  of  the 
more  elaborate  back  and  belt  types 
have  pockets  for  extra  supplies  such 
as  beeswax,  heads,  nocks,  dragging 
ropes  and  a sandwich  or  two.  Whether 
a simple  or  an  elaborate  quiver  is 
chosen,  its  primary  and  most  impor- 
tant function  is  to  carry  a sufficient 
supply  of  arrows  for  your  purpose  and 
to  carry  them  in  a manner  which  will 
provide  the  most  comfort  for  you  and 
the  least  damage  to  any  part  of  the 
arrow.  Even  more  important,  the 
quiver  should  carry  the  shafts  so  that 
there  is  the  least  physical  hazard  to 
anyone. 

Since  most  hunters  engage  in  vari- 
ous types  of  pursuits  for  game,  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  have  more  than 
one  type  of  quiver.  Certainly,  the  bow 
quiver  is  ideal  for  the  hunter  who  goes 
out  with  the  gang  and  must  take  turns 
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driving  deer.  The  still  hunter,  who  is 
simply  going  to  a stand  for  the  morn- 
ing or  the  afternoon  hunt,  can  do  with 
any  type  of  quiver  although  there  are 
obvious  advantages  to  the  types  de- 
scribed here.  In  no  event,  should  a 
hunter  consider  carrying  a few  shafts 
in  his  hip  pocket.  If  his  blades  are  as 
sharp  as  they  should  be,  he  is  asking 
for  trouble  from  the  first  step  forward. 
But,  no  matter  how  many  arrows  you 
are  able  to  carry  or  how  you  carry 
them,  the  most  important  thing  is  the 
shaft  you  have  on  the  bow  when 
watching  for  game. 

If  you  are  the  type  who  has  the 
ability  and  desire,  it  is  relatively  easy 
to  make  a good  quiver  out  of  leather. 
Just  be  sure  that  whatever  quiver  you 
use,  it  fits  the  need— and  it  has  a 
proper  pocket  for  the  arrow  points. 


THE  KWIKEE  BOW  KWIVER  is  one  of 
a type  which  is  quite  practical  for  the 
big  game  hunter. 
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Get  Out  Your  Shotgun 
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By  Don  Lewis  di 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis  k 


THE  chilling  wind  smelled  of  snow 
as  Dan,  his  dog  Lady  and  I left 
the  car  and  ambled  down  a forgotten 
road  in  the  woods.  The  old  trail  was 
level  and  easy  to  travel.  A little  creek 
splashed  its  way  along  beside  the 
road  and  the  hills  rose  steeply  on  both 
sides. 

Born  with  a heart  defect  that  would 
have  kept  most  people-  indoors,  Dan 


provided  winter  coal  for  several  fam- 
ilies for  a few  years  and  had  then 
been  left  to  fall  in.  For  some  reason 
rabbits  seem  attracted  to  these  old 
mines,  and,  with  some  close  tramping, 
it  was  not  unusual  to  rout  a rabbit 
or  two. 

Leaving  Dan  to  watch  the  area 
around  the  mines,  I took  the  dog  and 
headed  for  the  top  of  the  hill.  I was 
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SEPTEMBER  IS  A GOOD  TIME  to  get  ready  for  the  small  game  season,  which  is 
just  around  the  corner.  Check  your  favorite  shotgun,  and  try  out  some  ammunition. 
Thorough  familiarity  with  your  weapon  before  the  season  opens  can  mean  more 
game  in  the  bag  later. 


had  lived  his  life  out  in  the  open  with 
a rifle  or  shotgun  as  his  constant  com- 
panion. As  we  walked  quietly  down 
the  leaf-covered  road  stopping  re- 
peatedly for  Dan  to  rest,  I hoped  I 
could  get  something  up. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  we  came  to 
an  abandoned  coal  mine.  Known  in 
our  section  as  a “Hand  Mine”  it  had 


certain  that  anything  we  would  kick 
out  would  run  down  towards  Dan. 
I wanted  Dan  to  do  the  shooting  and 
I kept  reminding  myself  not  to  blaze 
away  if  a rabbit  did  take  out. 

My  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
the  high-pitched  voice  of  Lady,  and 
my  blood  pressure  began  to  rise  as  I 
realized  that  she  was  taking  the  rab- 
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bit  straight  for  Dan.  I waited  for  his 
16-gauge  double  to  crack,  but,  when 
I determined  that  Lady  was  across 
the  creek  working  up  the  other  side, 
my  heart  really  sank.  Either  Dan 
hadn’t  seen  the  rabbit  or  it  had  crossed 
too  far  in  front  of  him.  When  another 
ten  minutes  passed  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  from  Lady,  I began  to 
ease  my  way  down  the  hill.  When  I 
got  to  where  I could  see  Dan,  he  was 
leaning  against  a big  tree  watching 
for  his  dog  to  bring  the  rabbit  back. 

A yelp  from  Lady  stopped  me  cold 
and  when  her  voice  rose  to  a steady 
tune,  I began  to  have  hopes  that  Dan 
still  might  have  his  day.  The  dog  and 
the  rabbit  must  have  hit  the  creek 
bottom  about  the  same  time  for  when 
I saw  her  plow  into  the  brush  along 
the  creek  Dan’s  gun  jumped  to  his 
shoulder  and  barked  once  over  the 
creek.  In  a flash,  he  spun  a ninety- 
degree  turn  to  his  right  and  fired 
down  the  hollow.  Without  trying  to 
figure  out  what  he  was  doing,  I 
jumped  off  my  stump  and  lost  no  time 
in  getting  down  to  the  old  road. 

Mixed  Double 

When  I got  within  ear  shot,  I yelled, 
“Did  you  get  him?” 

“Yeah,”  was  his  unconcerned  reply, 
“I  got  them.” 

“Got  them,”  I shot  back,  “What  do 
you  mean  you  got  them?” 

“Well,”  he  answered  as  his  face 
showed  excitement,  “When  the  dog 
hit  that  thicket  just  across  the  creek 
she  scared  up  a grouse.  I bailed  a shot 
at  it,  and,  before  it  hit  the  ground,  I 
saw  the  rabbit  streaking  down  the 
hollow.  I let  him  have  the  left  barrel 
and  he  went  end  over  end.” 

When  I got  to  the  rabbit,  old  Lady 
was  sitting  beside  it  looking  pretty 
chipper.  Five  minutes  later  the  dog 
and  I found  the  dead  grouse  pushed 
tight  against  the  side  of  a log.  Dan 
insisted  that  he  clean  and  carry  his 
game.  When  we  started  back  to  the 
car,  I detected  a lightness  in  his  steps 
and  a ring  of  pride  in  his  voice,  and. 


as  far  as  I was  concerned,  he  had 
earned  the  right  to  have  them  both. 
All  is  over  now,  but  I can’t  think  of 
a more  appropriate  way  to  ring  down 
the  curtain  on  a fine  hunting  career. 

In  my  estimation,  there  are  two 
major  types  of  shotgun  shooters.  One 
like  Dan  is  the  instinctive  shooter. 
Quick  as  a weasel,  this  type  whips 
the  gun  to  his  shoulder  and  just  points 
it  at  his  game.  The  other  type  is  the 
aimer  who  follows  his  target  until  he 
has  a proper  sight  picture  and  then 


IF  YOUR  GUN  FITS  you,  the  rabbit  may 
be  making  his  last  run,  whether  you  are 
an  instinctive  shooter  or  an  aimer. 


fires.  I have  no  real  statistics  to  prove 
this  statement,  but  I don’t  think  there 
is  much  difference  between  either  of 
them  as  far  as  getting  game.  Since 
the  instinctive  shooter  fires  much  faster 
he  will  get  many  more  chances  than 
the  person  who  waits  out  his  game.  I 
suppose  if  you  counted  the  game  killed 
per  shell,  the  man  who  aims  his  shot- 
gun would  have  the  edge. 

In  the  situation  that  faced  Dan, 
only  the  quick  shooter  would  stand  a 
chance  in  getting  off  both  shots.  I’m 
not  suggesting  that  it  was  all  good 
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shooting  on  Dan’s  part  for  I know  that 
a fair  amount  of  luck  was  on  his  side. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  can’t  criticize 
the  way  a person  shoots  when  he 
drops  a grouse  and  a rabbit  in  two 
split  second  shots.  Even  with  a lot  of 
luck  going  for  you,  it  takes  fast  think- 
ing and  quick  reflexes  to  accomplish 
a feat  like  this.  Any  hunter  capable  of 
handling  a shotgun  this  fast  must  have 
a gun  that  really  fits  him!  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  real  meat  of  shotgun 
shooting.  The  make,  gauge,  or  even 
the  type  of  shotgun  is  not  the  first 
factor  to  consider.  These  may  have 
some  importance,  but  if  the  gun  does 
not  come  smoothly  to  shoulder,  all  its 
other  fine  features  may  be  lost  to  the 
user.  The  length  of  the  stock  and  its 
“drop”  spell  the  difference  between  a 
gun  that  fits  and  one  you  just  shoot. 
When  the  gun  is  brought  to  a shooting 
position,  it  should  come  straight  up 
without  catching  under  your  arm.  You 
should  be  able  to  look  directly  down 
the  barrel  without  twisting  or  turning 
your  head.  With  your  cheek  resting 
lightly  on  the  stock,  your  eye  should 
be  in  direct  alignment  with  the  top  of 
the  barrel.  If  you  have  to  force  your 
face  down  on  top  of  the  stock  to  do 
this,  there  is  not  enough  drop  in  that 
particular  stock  for  you.  Since  there  is 
no  set  measurement  that  fits  every- 

IF  YOUR  GUN  DOES  NOT  come  to 
shoulder  smoothly,  all  its  other  fine  fea- 
tures may  be  lost.  If  it  catches  under 
your  arm,  or  if  you  have  to  twist  your 
head  to  sight  it,  if  doesn't  fit. 


one,  it  simply  requires  the  buyer  to 
find  a gun  in  his  gauge  and  model 
that  fits  to  his  satisfaction.  I once 
watched  an  energetic  clerk  sell  the 
parents  of  a small  boy  on  a stream- 
lined automatic  shotgun  that  was  a 
mile  too  long  for  their  son.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  the  wrong  gun  to  sell  to 
an  inexperienced  hunter,  and,  since 
he  would  not  be  able  to  handle  it 
properly  for  probably  two  or  three 
years,  it  would  be  a complete  dis- 
appointment to  him.  A secondhand 
20-gauge  single  barrel  would  have 
been  a much  wiser  choice.  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  shotgun  shooter  fires 
from  all  positions  and  under  all  types 
of  complications.  Think  back  how 
many  times  you  have  been  tangled  in 
a thicket  or  up  to  your  neck  in  brush 
when  your  game  took  off?  When  this 
does  happen,  you  need  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  a fine  fitting  shotgun 
can  give  you. 

Magnum  Not  for  Everyone 

With  a great  deal  of  emphasis  be- 
ing placed  on  a variety  of  magnum 
guns,  the  shotgun  user  is  beginning  to 
venture  beyond  the  standard  length 
shells.  In  some  cases,  this  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  Duck  hunters  and 
ringneck  specialists  have  a real  need 
for  the  extra  power  that  the  magnum 
produces.  To  own  a magnum  without 
having  a need  for  one  is  really  a waste 
of  money.  At  small  game  shooting  dis- 
tances they  have  too  much  power. 
Shooting  rabbits  or  grouse  at  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  yards  with  the  magnum 
load  is  similar  to  hitting  a mouse  with 
a golf  driver.  Also,  due  to  the  tight- 
ness of  its  shot  group,  it  will  cause 
a lot  of  misses  at  close  range.  I find 
no  fault  with  the  magnum  when  used 
in  its  place,  but,  for  general  small 
game  hunting,  it’s  too  much  gun  for 
me.  A friend  of  mine,  who  is  a brush 
hunter,  sold  his  magnum  after  three 
years  of  frustration.  He  claimed  that 
the  times  he  managed  to  connect,  the 
game  was  riddled  with  shot.  The 
squirrel  hunter  who  uses  the  shotgun 
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could  do  well  with  the  magnum.  All 
squirrels  are  hard  to  kill,  and  a tight 
pattern  backed  with  plenty  of  punch 
would  give  the  squirrel  hunter  fewer 
cripples. 

Another  factor  to  consider  when 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  magnum  is 
recoil.  When  you  have  power  coming 
out  front,  you  have  power  coming 
back.  To  come  home  beat  black  and 
blue  by  your  shotgun  is  not  conducive 
to  good  hunting. 

Most  shotguns  have  some  recoil, 
but,  when  four  or  five  shots  make  your 
arm  and  shoulder  sore,  it’s  time  to  use 
something  less  violent.  After  all,  hunt- 
ing is  a form  of  relaxation  and  not  an 
; endurance  test! 

Being  a die-hard  advocate  of  the 
double  barrel,  it  is  not  easy  to  admit 
that  it  may  be  fading  out  of  the  hunt- 
ing picture.  This  is  not  indicative  that 
it  has  lost  any  of  its  many  qualities, 
but  I sincerely  believe  that  the  auto- 
matic of  today  offers  more  to  the 
hunter.  Light  in  weight,  and  with 
just  one  barrel  to  contend  with,  its 
speed  of  fire  can  hardly  be  duplicated. 
A low  power  load  of  sixes  followed 
by  a couple  of  hi-brass  fours  or  fives 
puts  every  rabbit  and  grouse  in  dan- 
ger. 

Pattern  contributes  more  to  the  kill 
in  most  cases  than  the  size  of  shot. 
It  only  stands  to  reason  that  the  more 
shot  pellets  that  strike  your  game  the 
better  chance  you  will  have  of  con- 
necting. 

In  the  little  village  where  I lived, 
an  old-time  hunter  would  sit  in  the 
country  store  and  shake  his  head  in 
amazement  when  someone  would  buy 
a box  of  2’s  or  4’s.  For  him  there  was 
only  one  size— 6.  He  used  the  same 
brand  year  after  year  and  I could  fol- 
low him  through  the  woods  by  just 
watching  for  his  empty  cases.  I doubt 
if  he  knew  anything  about  patterns  or 
shot  strings.  He  probably  never  heard 
of  wind  drift,  but  the  one  thing  he  did 
know  made  up  for  his  lack  of  ballistic 
knowledge.  He  knew  how  to  hit  about 
everything  that  got  in  front  of  him. 


THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING  is  in 
the  bag.  Bags  like  this  one  are  few  and 
far  between  if  the  gun  doesn't  fit  the 
hunter. 

I once  poked  a rabbit  out  of  a log  for 
him.  It  ran  fifty  feet  to  a logging  road, 
down  the  road  a few  yards,  jumped  a 
creek  and  headed  for  a slab  pile.  I 
could  have  shot  two  pump  guns  empty 
by  then,  but,  when  the  old  fellow’s 
12-gauge  boomed,  it  was  curtains  for 
the  rabbit.  I ran  over  and  brought  his 
rabbit  back.  It  felt  like  a sack  full  of 
shot.  His  only  comment  to  my  sur- 
prised look  was,  “You  gotta  let  them 
run  a spell  fore  you  shoot.”  A dam 
good  philosophy  for  anyone  to  follow. 

The  unique  part  about  shotgun 
hunting  for  small  game  is  that  it  can 
be  enjoyed  by  everyone.  You  don’t 
have  to  be  rich,  nor  do  you  have  to 
have  a lot  of  expensive  equipment. 
Anything  from  a common  single  barrel 
to  the  sleek  automatic  fills  the  need. 
A brush  pile  is  a brush  pile  regardless 
of  who  jumps  on  it.  When  the  No- 
vember snow  is  torn  apart  by  an  ex- 
ploding rabbit,  and  the  cry  “There 
goes  one”  fills  the  frosty  air,  if  your 
shotgun  really  fits  you,  the  rabbit  is 
probably  making  his  last  run.  . . . 
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*Day  ut  t&e  & tfantc  "Piotecto* 

By  Lorraine  Yocum 


The  following  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Game  Commission’s 
Northwest  Field  Division  Super- 
visor, L.  E.  Sheaffer,  by  District 
Game  Protector  Lorraine  E.  Yocum 
of  Oil  City. 


On  June  6,  the  day  started  off  when 
I picked  up  a deer  killed  on  the  high- 
way within  the  Oil  City  limits  at  4 a.m. 

At  9:30  a.m.  I was  to  meet  a bus  in 
Oil  City.  The  Old  Guards  Club  (men 
and  women  over  65)  was  taking  a 
trip  to  the  Duck  Farm  and  the  Pyma- 
tuning  area. 

The  bus  was  late.  It  seems  that  the 
bus  had  been  sold  to  a man  in  Erie, 
but  the  original  owner,  with  whom 


the  arrangements  for  the  trip  had  been 
made,  forgot  to  tell  the  new  owner 
about  the  trip.  The  new  owner  was 
contacted  in  Erie,  and  a bus  finally 
arrived  about  11:15  a.m.  It  was  my  job  ! 
to  instruct  the  bus  driver  on  the  roads 
to  follow,  so  I took  a road  map  of 
Pennsylvania  and  marked  the  route 
to  the  village  of  Geneva.  I told  him  I 
would  meet  him  there  and  would 
then  guide  him  to  the  waterfowl  farm. 

I also  learned  that  I had  “volun- 
teered” to  furnish  coffee  to  the  41  per- 
sons on  the  trip.  On  the  way  to  i 
Geneva,  I learned  that  the  picnic  i 
grounds  at  which  we  were  to  eat  were  : 
closed  for  repairs.  So,  armed  with  $3 
worth  of  coffee,  sugar,  hot  cups, 
spoons  and  a five-gallon  milk  can  com- 
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olete  with  faucet,  I waited  at  Geneva 
or  the  bus.  After  one  hour  and  forty- 
ive  minutes  I decided  something  was 
vrong,  since  an  hour  and  a half  should 
lave  been  plenty  of  time  for  the  bus 
:o  reach  Geneva.  I went  back  to  Route 
19;  no  bus  there.  I waited  another 
lour  and  decided  that  I’d  better  check 
it  the  waterfowl  museum  or  the  Lines- 
/ille  fish  hatchery. 

I located  the  bus  about  3 p.m.  at 
:he  fish  hatchery.  I took  the  group  to 
the  museum,  only  to  discover  that  due 
:o  their  age  they  could  not  walk  up 
the  sloping  grade  to  the  museum  door. 
[ got  permission  from  the  attendant  to 
drive  the  bus  up  to  the  museum  door. 

There  I learned  that  the  bus  driver 
had  his  window  open  and  the  map 
I’d  given  him  had  blown  out  the 
window.  He  took  the  wrong  road, 
even  against  the  advice  of  several  of 
the  men  on  the  bus.  At  Linesville,  he 


also  took  the  wrong  road,  and  fol- 
lowed Route  6 to  the  Ohio  line. 

When  the  bus  got  to  the  fish  hatch- 
ery, they  also  found  that  there  were 
no  fish  there  for  them  to  see.  The  last 
I saw  of  the  group  was  when  I put 
them  on  the  road  to  Jamestown  to  see 
the  main  dam  of  the  Pymatuning. 

The  temperature  was  85  degrees 
and  I had  to  wear  a long-sleeved  shirt 
with  a necktie  and  an  LBJ  hat  which 
kept  blowing  off  my  head  every  time 
I got  out  of  the  car. 

I returned  to  headquarters  about 
6 p.m.  with  an  unopened  jar  of  coffee 
(which  I don’t  drink),  four  dozen  hot 
cups,  one  pound  of  sugar  cubes  (which 
won’t  melt  on  my  children’s  cereal) 
and  one  quart  of  sour  milk. 

I finished  the  day  by  spreading 
manure  on  my  garden. 

What  kind  of  a day  was  it?  A day 
like  all  days,  except  I was  there. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 


1 A USEFUL  GUIDE  for  hunters  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Hunting  and  Trapping  Di- 
gest. In  addition  to  containing  current 
l seasons  and  bag  limits  the  digest  is  jam- 
packed  with  information  for  the  hunter 
and  trapper.  This  Digest  is  issued  with 
all  1966-1967  hunting  licenses. 


A Special  Refuge 

ADAMS  COUNTY  - On  June  1, 
Deputy  Paul  Warnick  sighted  a black 
swan  at  the  Bethlehem  Mine  Quarries 
where  Paul  works.  It  seems  no  one  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  quarries  except 
the  employes,  so  the  swan  was  quite 
safe  and  content  from  all  outsiders. 
No  one  knows  how  the  swan  got  there 
but  he  has  been  there  for  some  time 
now.  Later  it  was  determined  that  the 
swan  was  actually  an  Australian  black 
swan.— District  Game  Protector  Dean 
C.  Beach,  Gettysburg. 

Westmoreland  Ringnecks 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
Ring-neeked  pheasants  are  beginning 
to  show  up  in  good  numbers  now  that 
the  farmers  have  begun  their  mowing. 
I have  seen  a good  many  young 
broods  and  farmers  that  I have  con- 
tacted stated  they  have  seen  more 
and  larger  broods  than  last  year  at  this 
time.— District  Game  Protector  Joseph 
M.  Maholtz,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
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THE  stubborn,  yellow  grasses  were 
slowly  recapturing  the  red  clay 
driveway.  Grandpa  had  never  covered 
it  with  blacktop  because  he  used  to 
say,  “It  ain’t  mine,  I’m  only  borrowing 
it  for  a while.”  And,  indeed,  now  the 
grasses  reclaimed  their  prize,  hardly 
disturbed  by  my  lone  footsteps  on  the 
rock-strewn  path.  But  I came  from  his 
field  to  the  house  just  as  I had  come 
every  year  when  the  blue  haze  cov- 
ered the  autumn  woodlands  and 
drifted  down  into  the  valley  to  call 
me. 


Past  the  Barn  | 

l 

By  Betty  Dougherty 

I looked  out  of  the  window  as  if  I 
expected  to  see  him  come  down  that 
path  as  I had  a hundred  times  before 
when  like  a ghost,  he  would  move  ir 
and  out  of  the  dawn’s  cold,  gray  mist 
an  erect  old  man  in  black  and  red  hunt- 
ing jacket  and  once-tan  duck  pants 
a battered,  silver  pot  of  steaming  dog 
food  in  one  hand  and  a large  spoon 
in  the  other.  He  would  lumber  past 
the  bleached,  wind-polished  barn  to 
the  last  of  the  four  hungry  setters 
prancing  in  the  morning  crispness. 
Following  the  muffled  clank  of  that 
last  pan  against  the  frosted  earth,  he 
would  stand  for  a moment  and  watch. 

A few  minutes  later  the  kitchen  jj 
door  would  open  with  the  touch  of  his 
huge,  sun-cured  hand. 

Once  inside  the  expansive  domain  ' 
of  his  kitchen,  he  would  silently  shed 
his  hunting  coat,  loosen  the  seipentine 
laces  of  his  oiled  boots,  and  begin  the 
sacred  ritual  of  preparing  a hunter’s 
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breakfast  on  the  well-tended,  cast-iron 
stove:  buckwheat  cakes,  steaming 

rings  of  sausage,  fresh  eggs,  crisped 
bacon,  fried  potatoes  and  thick  cut 
scrapple,  and  a huge  pot  of  boiling 
coffee. 

It  was  only  after  we  had  drained 
the  second  post-breakfast  mug  of  the 
strong,  ebony  coffee  that  he  would 
talk.  He  had  seen  the  raccoon  mon- 
arch of  the  tar-papered  castle  at  the 
edge  of  the  field  washing  his  hands  in 
the  spring  outlet  as  he  passed  on  his 
way  to  the  springhouse.  “Didn’t  give 
me  a second  glance.”  There  his  two 
pet  brook  trout  had  been  given  some 
carefully  preserved  red  worms,  al- 
though he  would  never  admit  such 
pampering.  The  crippled  pheasant, 
temporary  hen  house  guest,  would  be 
able  to  fly  within  a few  days,  too.  And 
it  looked  like  that  green  bird  dog  pup 
was  ready  for  training;  this  would  be 
a good  time  for  me  to  take  him  out. 
[ could  use  the  12-gauge,  double- 
barreled  shotgun  he  had  just  reblued. 
Small  No.  8 shot  would  be  best  for 
the  dense  grouse  cover. 

Always  a New  Challenge 

And  so  it  went;  we  would  hunt  the 
, crafty  grouse,  the  young  pup  and  I, 
t while  he  observed  us  like  a master 
( craftsman  appraising  the  work  of  his 
I most  promising  apprentices.  The  after 
^breakfast  conversation  would  turn  to 
:he  horizon  of  a new  challenge  when- 
ever he  felt  that  I had  learned  enough 
, cf  his  weathered  lore  to  take  another 
" steady  step  along  his  path.  With  each 
lew  challenge  I remembered  those 
past  and  those  memories  which  he 
I bad  helped  me  to  cherish  as  he  had 
for  a lifetime. 

If  ' 

i He  gave  me  the  cold,  gray  dawn 
f with  its  wind  crackling  the  autumn 
k leaves,  the  whistle  of  ducks  on  the 
wing,  and  the  recoil  of  a gun  against 
t ny  shoulder.  He  gave  me  the  sound 
j if  creaking  leather  and  thudding  foot- 
balls as  he  and  I took  home  our  deer. 
He  gave  me  the  flutter  and  thump  of 
she  turkey  gobbler  coming  down  from 

« 


its  roost  in  the  first  light  when  I could 
barely  see  the  eyelets  of  my  boots.  He 
gave  me  the  tingle  of  cold  spring 
water  on  my  hike-parched  lips.  He 
gave  me  the  smells  a hunter  loves— 
Red  Setter  boot  oil  and  bluing  solu- 
tion and  the  smells  of  leather  and  wet 
dog  fur  steaming  by  the  wood  fire,  the 
breakfast  smells  of  bacon  and  scrapple 
frying  mixed  with  the  heavy  aroma  of 
the  conversation  coffee. 

His  last  silent  bequest  was  our  Oc- 
tober afternoon  grouse  hunt  — the 
young  bird  dog  pup  perfect  in  his  first 
point,  his  sleek  body  quivering  with 
strange,  new  excitement;  my  first  shot 


WHEN  THE  COLD,  MILKY  WHITE  hunt- 
er's moon  rises,  I feel  I learned  a deep, 
abiding  respect  for  his  world. 


followed  by  a tawny-colored  quail’s 
plummet  to  earth;  his  wind-burned, 
tanned  face  wrinkling  into  a wide 
grin.  Silently  he  told  me  that  not  only 
the  pup  had  come  of  age  that  day.  I 
felt  that  I had  learned  a deep,  abiding 
respect  for  his  world.  I could  now 
walk  beside  him  along  his  path. 

Before  the  next  hunting  season 
came,  he  had  walked  past  the  bam 
and  the  last  prancing  setter  into  the 
gray  mist  of  the  dawn  for  the  last 
time.  Now,  when  the  gentle  harvest 
moon  gives  way  to  the  cold,  milky 
white  hunter’s  moon,  I must  walk  the 
path  alone,  but  I raise  my  hunter’s 
coffee  to  him  across  the  years  in 
thanks. 
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Pennsylvania  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1966-1967 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  11,  1966,  established  the 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1966-1967  hunting 
license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  29 
will  be  9:00  a.m.,  DST.  On  other  opening  days  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for 
upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours  daily  are  from  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  EST, 
excepting  from  June  1 to  September  30,  inch,  7:00  a.m.  to  8:30  p.m.,  DST,  and  the 
hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  7:00  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.,  DST.  (Fed- 
eral Regulations  for  seasons,  bag  limits  and  shooting  hours  on  migratory  game  birds  will 1 
be  announced  later. ) 

SMALL  GAME 


Daily  Season 

Limit  Limit 


Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  6 30 

Ruffed  Grouse  (not  more  than  10  in  combined  seasons)  2 10 

Wild  Turkey— Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below0  ...  1 1 

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  not  listed  below 
Rabbits,  Cottontail  (not  more  than  20  in  combined  4 20 

seasons)  - 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  2 8 

Bobwhite  Quail  4 20 

Hares  ( Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares  2 6 

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  Unlimited 

Grackles  - Unlimited 

Squirrels,  Red  (Closed  Oct.  1 to  14,  incl.)  Unlimited 


DATES  OF  OPEN  SEASONS 

First  Day  Last  Day 

Oct.  15  ......  Nov.  26  AND 

Dec.  26  Jan.  7 

Oct.  15  ......  Nov.  26  AND 

Dec.  26  Jan.  7 

Oct.  29  Nov.  26 

Oct.  29  Nov.  12 

Oct.  29  Nov.  26  AND  1 

Dec.  26  Jan.  7 

Oct.  29  ......  Nov.  26 

Oct.  29  Nov.  26 

Dec.  26  Jan.  2 

No  close  season 
No  close  season 
No  close  season 
All  months  except 
Oct.  1-14,  inch 


BIG  GAME 

Bear,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  1 

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  hunting  party  of  5 or  more  3 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer— Statewide  

—parts  of  State  listed 
below00  

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  or 

a spike  3 or  more  inches  long  

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless,  with  required  antlerless  I 
license,  buckshot  only  in  Special  Regulations  Area  \ 1 

listed  below000  

Deer,  Antlerless— Statewide  

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  be- 
low0000   

—Bad  Weather  Extension— In  case  of 
bad  weather  Dec.  12  and  13,  in  coun- 
ties designated  (to  be  announced 
Dec.  14)  


1 

3 


Nov.  21  Nov.  26 

Nov.  21  Nov.  26 

Oct.  1 Oct.  28 

Dec.  26  Jan.  7 

Nov.  28  Dec.  10 

Nov.  28  Dec.  10 

Dec.  12  Dec.  13 

Dec.  12  Dec.  17 


Dec.  16  and/or  17 


FURBEARERS 


Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Beavers  ( traps  only  )— Certain  Counties  listec 
Beavers  (traps  only )— Remainder  of  State 


Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Nov.  24 

Jan. 

8 

..  Nov.  24 

8 

below00000  5 5 

.....  Feb.  11 

Mar. 

12 

3 3 

.....  Feb.  11 

Mar. 

12 

NO  OPEN  SEASON— Hen  Pheasants,  Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Chukar  Partridges, 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 


For  special  regulations  concerning  deer,  turkeys  and 
beaver,  consult  the  1966-67  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 


P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Deputy  Executive  Director 

JOHN  M.  SMITH  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 


DANIEL  H.  FACKLER  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  ....  ..  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  _ - __ ----- - Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

ROY  W.  TREXLER  — - Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION-Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 
Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION.  G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
Phone:  A.C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Raymond  H.  Momingstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis 
17721.  Phone:  A.C.  717  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon 
16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  Dallas  18612. 

Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1122  or  675-1123 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery. 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17702.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 
SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-7640 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-3755 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT-George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFb  LER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-6978 


TRIPLE  TROPHY  AWARD 


In  recognition  of  the  diversified  hunting  available  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has  authorized  the 
TRIPLE  TROPHY  AWARD.  In  order  to  become  eligible  for  this  honor,  a resi- 
dent or  nonresident  hunter  must  bag,  during  one  hunting  season,  a wild 
turkey,  a black  bear  and  a white-tailed  buck. 

If  you  are  successful  in  taking  all  three  of  these  species  this  hunting  sea- 
son ask  your  District  Game  Protector  or  nearest  Game  Commission  Division 
Office  for  an  application  blank  for  the  TRIPLE  TROPHY  Club.  Division  Office 
addresses  are  included  in  each  issue  of  GAME  NEWS.  District  Game  Pro- 
tectors are  listed  in  the  Hunting  Digest  which  is  issued  with  each  license. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Same  ?4&out  0?in,earu*t,& 

ANOTHER  Texas  shooting  episode  has  again  focused  attention  on  the 
firearms  control  controversy.  The  cry  has  been  taken  up  by  many  citizens 
who  sincerely  believe  that  “something  must  be  done  to  keep  firearms  out  of 
the  hands  of  mentally  unstable  persons.”  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  intelli- 
gent person  to  doubt  that  such  a law  would  be  desirable.  But  could  such  a 
law  be  written?  How  would  we,  or  could  we,  determine  when  a person  is 
about  to  cross  the  bridge  of  reality?  It  amounts  to  legislating  against  potential 
insanity. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  a law,  passed  last  year, 
that  requires  a gun  buyer  to  be  fingerprinted,  photographed  and  to  fill  out 
reams  of  forms  before  being  considered  as  a gun  owner.  To  the  casual  ob- 
server, restrictions  of  this  nature  would  do  a lot  to  prevent  firearms  from 
getting  into  the  hands  of  criminals,  juveniles  and  mental  incompetents,  and 
would  reduce  the  growing  tide  of  armed  crime.  This  has  not  been  the  case  in 
Philadelphia— nor  has  it  been  the  case  in  New  York  State  where  a very  strong 
pistol  law  has  been  in  effect  for  many  years. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s  stand  on  firearms  registration  has 
been  pointed  out  on  several  occasions  but  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  state  once 
more  that  we  cannot  support  legislation  that  would  require  the  owner  of 
sporting  firearms  to  register  his  guns  or  to  submit  to  police  controls  over  who 
may  or  who  may  not  purchase  such  weapons.  The  conservation  movement  in 
Pennsylvania  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  license  buying  hunter.  As  a 
matter  of  simple  economics,  if  it  becomes  too  difficult  for  the  hunter  to  pur- 
chase sporting  firearms,  the  protection,  development  and  management  of  our 
wildlife  resources  would  suffer  a severe  setback. 

The  registration  of  sporting  firearms  would  drastically  curtail  the  purchase 
of  guns  by  reputable  law-abiding  citizens.  The  criminal  or  mental  incompetent 
would  not  voluntarily  register  his  weapons.  He  never  has  in  the  past  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  ever  will.  The  usual  method  of  obtaining 
firearms  that  will  be  used  in  the  commission  of  a crime  is  by  theft! 

There  are  areas  in  which  the  firearms  trade  could  be  cleaned  up  a bit. 
The  indiscriminate  sale  of  imported  “junk”  guns  through  the  mail,  for  example, 
requires  and  should  have  adequate  controls.  The  policing  of  this  should  come 
from  the  arms  dealers  themselves,  for  they  have  everything  to  lose. 

While  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  not  primarily  a law  enforce- 
ment agency,  we  are  involved  in  arresting  and  prosecuting  violators  of  the 
Game  Law.  In  this  connection  we  have  been  aware  for  some  time  of  the 
changing  attitudes  of  the  courts  in  dealing  with  violators.  Great  effort  is 
being  made  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  offenders,  which  is  fine  and  in 
keeping  with  our  democratic  principles.  Too  frequently  though,  the 
lenient  trend  of  today’s  courts  only  serves  to  convince  the  acquitted 
violator  that  he  will  not  be  found  guilty  the  second  time  around.  This 
same  feeling  holds  true  for  the  criminal  who  uses  a gun  while  com- 
mitting some  serious  crime.  Crimes  committed  with  a firearm  should  be 
considered  in  an  entirely  different  light  than  those  where  no  weapon 
is  used.  In  short,  the  punishment  should  adequately  suit  the  crime.  But 
for  heaven’s  sake,  let's  don’t  legislate  punitive  measures  against  the 
honest  use  of  firearms  by  the  sportsman.— L.  James  Bashline 
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Part  II 


WHAT  HAS  GONE  BEFORE:  Jeff 
Walker , new  Game  Protector,  is  hood- 
winked by  Duane  Spetz,  pre-admitted 
violator,  when  Jeff  attempts  to  catch 
him  poaching  a deer.  Because  of 
Duane’s  influence  on  the  young  men 
and  boys  of  the  area,  Jeff  lays  a plan 
to  outsmart  the  young  poacher.  A 
neighbor  of  the  Spetz  farm  complains 
that  a beaver  dam  is  flooding  his  pas- 
ture. Jeff  seeks  permission  to  live-trap 
the  beavers  but  is  turned  down  by 
Duane  and  his  father.  Before  taking 
legal  steps  to  trap  the  beavers,  Jeff 
decides  to  put  his  plan  into  action. 


Not  long  before,  Jeff  had  picked  up 
an  albino  raccoon  that  had  been  killed 
on  the  highway.  He  had  skinned  the 
i animal  and  dried  the  pelt.  He  went  to 
i his  room,  gathered  up  the  white  skin, 
.and  spent  the  next  few  hours  visiting 
•the  various  bars  in  the  area,  showing 
* the  skin  to  whoever  was  present. 
f “I’m  going  to  be  gone  the  next  few 
days  on  a trip  down  to  headquarters,” 
f he  said  at  each  table  or  to  each  group 
I to  which  he  showed  it.  “I’m  taking  the 
skin  along  and  I wanted  you  fellows  to 
see  it  while  I still  had  it.” 

He  made  a special  point  of  showing 
“*the  white  pelt  to  some  of  Duane’s 
^closest  cronies,  mentioning  several 
I times  that  he’d  be  away  the  next  few 
Idays.  He  knew  the  word  would  get 
ilback  to  Duane. 

When  he  had  made  the  rounds,  he 
j returned  to  Ma  George’s  and  packed 
?*a  bag.  He  told  Ma  he  would  be  away 
-‘it  headquarters  for  at  least  two  days 
for  a special  meeting.  He  found  Anne 
dusting  furniture  in  the  living  room, 
fi  “Am  I forgiven  for  being  such  a 
bear  the  other  day?”  he  asked. 

She  smiled.  “Of  course.  I shouldn’t 
have  stuck  my  nose  into  your  business. 
I realize  you  can’t  overlook  Duane 
if  he  breaks  the  Game  Law— and  I 
really  don’t  want  you  to.  It’s  just  that 
he’s  so  unreasonable  and  is  always 
getting  into  some  fight  or  other  kind 
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of  trouble.  It’s  one  of  the  reasons  I 
took  this  job— so  I can  be  away  from 
him.” 

“You  were  just  acting  like  a woman,” 
Jeff  grinned.  “And  I guess  you  can’t 
help  that.” 

With  that  he  left.  Instead  of  driving 
to  headquarters,  however,  he  took  a 
back  road  to  Dave  Hunter’s  place. 
Dave  came  out  of  the  house  to  greet 
him.  Jeff  told  him  he  wanted  to  con- 
ceal his  car  in  Dave’s  garage  and  have 
Dave  drop  him  off  next  morning  to 
stake  out  a watch  on  Duane.  He  ex- 
plained how  he’d  spread  the  story 
he’d  be  away  for  several  days— an  open 
invitation  for  Duane  to  shoot  a deer 
for  his  own  larder. 

“I  figure  my  being  so  close  on  his 
heels  the  other  day  prompted  him  to 


ANNE  INDICATED  that  she  didn't  want 
the  Game  Protector  to  overlook  the  Game 
Law  violation,  and  showed  her  fear  of 
her  brother. 

get  rid  of  the  deer  meat  among  friends. 
He’ll  be  wanting  some  of  his  own, 
now,  and  if  he  thinks  I’m  away  he’ll 
get  it.  He  sure  won’t  try  to  pull  the 
same  trick  twice  knowing  that  I’ve 
heard  how  he  did  it.  So  after  you 
leave  me  off  tomorrow  morning,  you 
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drive  down  the  road  a bit  and  when 
you  hear  shooting  bring  the  car  back 
and  leave  it  for  me.  Hate  to  have  you 
walk  back  to  your  place  but  you  know 
it’s  important  for  me  to  finish  this  one 
alone.” 

Dave  agreed.  They  put  Jeff’s  car 
into  the  garage  and  went  into  the 
house  where  they  stayed  the  remain- 
der of  the  day.  They  retired  early, 
setting  the  alarm  for  5 a.m.  He  was 
sure  Duane  would  take  the  deer  in 
daylight,  never  having  been  reported 
to  shoot  at  night  with  a jacklight. 

Before  he  fell  asleep  his  mind  turned 
back  to  his  training  days  at  the  Con- 
servation School.  He  thought  of  the 
other  men  in  the  class  and  wondered 
if  they  were  having  similar  problems. 
He  remembered  the  graduation  exer- 


A LONE  DOE,  hit  hard  and  on  wobbly 
legs,  followed  the  others.  It  fell  and  died 
no  more  than  twenty  yards  from  him. 


cises  and  how  the  Executive  Director 
and  the  President  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission had  hinted  at  the  trials  and 
tribulations  that  lay  ahead.  He  went 
to  sleep  with  a secure  feeling— know- 
ing that  although  he  was  alone  to  face 
the  individual  problem  of  the  mo- 
ment he  was  never  truly  alone  . . . 
that  the  entire  Game  Commission  was 
behind  him  if  he  needed  it. 

Before  it  was  light,  Jeff  had  settled 
himself  in  almost  the  exact  spot  he’d 
found  Duane  waiting  for  him  the 


other  day.  He’d  crept  in  noiselessly  on 
leaves  dampened  by  a rain  that  had 
drizzled  slowly  during  the  night. 

Shortly  after  dawn,  a shot  rang  out  i 
—it  seemed  not  over  several  hundred  \ 
yards  to  his  right.  Seconds  later  a ! 
band  of  deer  passed  before  him  on  the  j 
trail,  obviously  frightened.  Then,  only  | 
seconds  after  that,  a lone  doe,  hit  hard  j 
and  on  wobbly  legs,  followed  the  , 
others.  It  fell  and  died  no  more  than  ^ 
twenty  yards  from  him.  He  remained  < 
motionless. 

He  saw  Duane  coming  out  of  the  3 
corner  of  his  eye— moving  like  an  In- 
dian through  the  woods.  When  Duane  j 
spotted  the  animal  he  moved  steadily  j 
toward  it.  He  stood  over  it  for  a mo- 
ment in  evident  satisfaction.  He  laid 
his  rifle  on  the  ground  and  reached  for  I 
his  knife.  Jeff  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

Halfway  through  the  process  of  re-  t 
moving  the  entrails— which  he  did  ; 
swiftly  and  well— Duane  rolled  the  i 
animal  over  to  drain  accumulated 
blood.  It  was  at  that  moment  that  the  1 
boastful  outlaw  saw  Jeff.  Their  eyes 
met  and  held  each  other  like  magnets. 
Duane’s  jaw  dropped  and  his  face 
drained  white. 

Caught — Red-Handed 

There  was  no  boyish  grin  on  his 
face  now.  He  remembered  Jeff’s 
prophecy  on  that  other  day  when  he 
had  tricked  him:  “If  I ever  take  you  in 
it’ll  be  because  I catch  you  standing 
over  a deer  with  the  knife  in  your 
hands— dead  to  rights.”  And  here  he 
stood. 

“I’m  sorry,  Duane,”  Jeff  broke  the 
silence.  “But  you’ve  brought  this  on 
yourself.” 

Despite  Duane’s  previous  bragging 
—when  he  had  enjoyed  the  upper 
hand— he  now  shook  with  actual  fright. 
He  was  caught  red-handed  just  as 
Jeff  had  promised  he’d  be.  In  addition 
to  the  fine  he  knew  he  must  now  pay, 
he  suddenly  came  face  to  face  with  i 
the  realization  that  he  would  lose  his 
hunting  license  for  sure.  Then  there 
were  the  men  and  boys  to  whom  he 
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had  boasted  of  his  law-breaking  ex- 
ploits. There’d  be  laughter  and  de- 
rision now  from  them  instead  of  ad- 
miration. It  was  as  though  someone 
had  thrown  ice-cold  water  on  his 
stomach. 

As  so  many  do,  when  caught  break- 
ing the  law,  he  behaved  in  a manner 
most  contradictory  to  what  one  might 
expect.  Without  a sound  he  turned 
like  a frightened  child  and  ran  through 
the  woods  in  the  direction  of  the 
Spetz  farmhouse. 

Jeff  let  him  go.  He  probably  couldn’t 
have  caught  him  anyway.  He  went 
about  the  task  of  finishing  the  deer. 
When  it  was  completed  he  picked  up 
the  rifle  Duane  had  forgotten,  slung  it 
around  his  neck  after  emptying  it  of 
cartridges,  then  with  difficulty  shoul- 
dered the  deer  and  started  down  the 
hill  to  the  car. 

“Wouldn’t  dare  do  this  in  hunting 
season,”  he  chuckled  to  himself.  “Guess 
I’d  better  start  carrying  a dragging 
rope  in  my  pocket  at  all  times.” 

He  tied  the  deer  to  a boat  rack 
Dave  had  on  top  of  the  car.  He  then 
went  immediately  to  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  filed  a complaint  against 
Duane.  This  done,  he  headed  for  the 
Spetz  farm. 
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HE  SHOULDERED  THE  DEER  with 
some  difficulty,  and  started  down  the  hill 
to  the  car.  He  reminded  himself  to  carry 
a dragging  rope. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  a wide 
circle  around  the  valley  to  get  to  the 
road  that  led  to  the  farm,  and  he  had 
to  travel  for  a short  distance  on  the 
road  past  Ma  George’s.  He  decided  to 
drop  the  deer  off  and  hang  it  properly 
in  the  shade  so  he  could  skin  it  out 
later  and  deliver  it  to  a nearby  insti- 
tution where  the  patients  would  ap- 
preciate the  savory  venison  after  the 
case  was  concluded. 

He  hung  the  deer,  explained  to  Ma 
George  and  Anne  what  had  happened, 
and  prepared  to  leave.  Anne  drew  him 
aside. 

“I  just  got  a call  from  Pa  at  the 
farm,”  she  whispered.  “Duane  ran  in 
there  a little  while  ago  and  has  been 
calling  all  his  buddies  to  come  up  and 
see  the  big  fight  between  him  and  you 
when  you  come  to  arrest  him.  He’s 
gone  crazy!” 

“No,  he’s  just  plain  scared  now  that 
he’s  been  caught.  It’ll  be  all  right.” 

“I  don’t  want  anything  to  happen 
to  you,  Jeff,”  she  said.  “Maybe  you’d 
better  not  go  up  there  alone.  Get 
some  help.” 

“No,  I can’t  do  that.  I’ve  got  to  show 
all  those  hoodlums  who’ve  been  egg- 
ing him  on  with  their  hero  worship 
that  I can  handle  him  and  them,  too, 


when  they  step  out  of  line.  It’s  im- 
portant to  do  that  now  . . . for  their 
sakes  as  well  as  mine!” 

“Let  me  drive  up  with  you,”  she 
pleaded.  “I  want  to  see  if  Pa’s  all 
right.  He  sounded  upset.” 

“OK,”  he  said.  “Just  don’t  get  in  the 
way  if  the  fur  flies.” 

In  the  car  she  said,  “I’m  glad  you 
caught  him.  It’s  worried  Pa  and  me 
how  he’s  carried  on  but  Pa  couldn’t 
turn  him  in.” 

“I  understand,”  Jeff  said  and  patted 
the  tiny  hand  on  the  car  seat  beside 
him. 


At  the  farm  a half  dozen  or  so  of 
Duane’s  cronies  gathered  on  the  porch. 
As  Jeff  drove  up  the  driveway,  Duane 
came  out  of  the  house  and  began 
walking  out  into  the  front  yard.  Jeff 
stopped  the  car,  got  out,  and  ap- 
proached Duane,  saying: 

“Are  you  ready  to  be  taken  in, 
now?” 

Duane  swaggered  up  to  him,  enjoy- 
ing the  limelight.  He  towered  over  the 
young  Game  Protector.  But  Jeff  had 
learned  a few  things  about  handling 
tough  ones.  He  was  about  to  get  his 
first  test. 


A Quick  Fight 


Duane  cocked  his  right  fist  and 
reached  out  with  his  left  hand  to  grasp 
Jeff’s  collar.  But  the  collar  wasn’t 
there.  Jeff  took  a quick  half-step  back- 
wards and  when  he  felt  all  his  weight 
on  his  right  heel  he  drove  a hard, 
straight  left  fist  into  Duane’s  stomach. 
Duane  made  a retching  sound  and 
doubled  — and  his  fight  was  gone. 
Without  Duane’s  even  landing  one 
blow.  The  crowd  of  onlookers  slunk 
away.  Minutes  later  Duane  still  clawed 
at  the  stabbing,  paralytic  pain  in  his 
midriff  but  Jeff  got  him  in  the  car  and 
drove  away. 


He  returned  to  his  room  late  that 
night.  The  business  of  taking  Duane  to 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace— where  Pa 
Spetz  had  to  dig  deep  into  his  wallet 
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to  pay  the  fine  and  the  costs  for  the 
illegal  deer— had  taken  time. 

The  Justice  of  the  Peace  knew  of 
the  fight  and  asked  if  Jeff  wanted  to 
charge  Duane  with  resisting  arrest 
and  assaulting  an  officer.  But  Jeff  said 
no.  And  there  was  a flicker  of  grati- 
tude in  Duane’s  eyes.  When  it  was 
over  and  they  were  leaving  the  office, 
Jeff  took  Duane  by  the  arm. 

“If  you  need  a drink  as  badly  as  I 
do,”  he  grinned.  “I’m  buying  ...  as 
long  as  we  make  it  ginger  ale.” 

Duane  stood  there  on  the  street  and 
roared  out  great  peals  of  laughter. 
“Well,  I’ll  be  doggoned!”  he  guffawed. 
He  slapped  Jeff  on  the  back  and  led 
him  into  the  bar  next  door,  still  laugh- 
ing. 

And  before  Jeff  left,  Duane  told  him 
to  come  up  and  trap  the  bothersome 
beavers  any  time. 

; All  names  and  events  mentioned  in  this 
story  are  entirely  fietitious 


IT  WAS  A QUICK  FIGHT.  One  hard, 
straight  punch  to  Duane's  midsection 
doubled  him  up,  and  took  all  the  fight 
out  of  him. 


^eloaetuiy  'Pcufd 

Ever  watch  a skeet  or  trap  shooting  event  closely  enough  to  notice  how 
many  shooters  catch  ejected  empties  and  pocket  them?  If  automatics  are 
used  you’ll  notice  that  many  shooters  walk  around  the  stations  after  the 
firing  is  over  to  pick  up  spent  shells. 

Some  of  these  shell  savers  are  amateurs  who  reload  ammunition  to  save 
money.  It  cuts  the  cost  of  their  shooting  pleasure  in  half.  Many,  however, 
are  numbered  among  the  top  skeet  and  trap  shooters  in  the  country.  They 
reload  for  accuracy  as  well  as  economy. 

Reloading  has  grown  into  a big  business  on  a nationwide  scale,  so  big  that 
commercial  ammunition  companies  have  seen  fit  to  market  the  components 
the  reloader  needs. 

It  isn’t  that  the  average  shooter  with  his  reloading  tool  can  produce  a better 
shotshell  or  rifle  cartridge  in  his  cellar  than  commercial  firms  can  with  their 
advanced  technology  and  research  in  the  factory.  No  two  guns  shoot  alike— 
indeed,  the  same  gun  will  perform  differently  under  varying  conditions. 

A shotgun,  for  example,  will  shoot  different  patterns  with  different  shot- 
shells.  A rifle  will  fluctuate  in  accuracy  with  the  changing  of  cartridges. 

The  handloader  has  found  through  experimentation  that  he  can  put  to- 
gether the  right  kind  of  shotshell  or  rifle  cartridge  for  his  particular  firearm. 
He  gets  top  performance  out  of  his  gun  at  considerable  savings.  A box  of  25 
shotgun  shells,  for  example,  can  be  reloaded  for  less  than  half  the  price  of 
factory  loads. 
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We’ll  Take  Pheasants 


rai 


A PHEASANT,  compared  to  a grouse,  is  usually  harder  to  get  shooting  at,  is  fully 
as  hard  to  hit  and  five  times  harder  to  kill.  Hunters  often  shoot  behind  pheasants, 
which  seem  to  require  less  lead  due  to  the  length  of  the  bird.  But  half  of  that  length 
is  tail,  and  you  sure  won't  kill  a rooster  at  that  end. 


S' 


l 


OF  ALL  pursuits  known  to  man- 
kind, few,  if  any,  are  more  re- 
warding than  upland  hunting.  How- 
ever, each  type  of  game  has  a certain 
appeal  for  every  hunter  and  eventu- 
ally most  try  deciding  which  bird  is 
their  favorite.  This  is  a question  that 
has  bothered  us  for  some  time,  but 
after  weeks  of  soul  searching  we’ve 
decided  that  the  top  target  is  the  ring- 
necked pheasant. 

This  seems  to  fly  in  the  face  of  tra- 
dition. Since  time  immemorial,  the 
grouse  has  been  the  bird  accorded  top 
position  by  most  of  the  shooting  fra- 
ternity. Lately,  a few  specialists  have 
plugged  for  the  wild  turkey.  But  to  us 
the  turkey  seems  more  a rifle  than 
shotgun  target,  and  objective  compari- 
sons of  the  grouse  and  pheasant  can’t 
help  but  give  the  nod  to  the  latter. 
This  isn’t  meant  to  downgrade  the 
grouse.  A lovelier  bird  never  flew.  But 


a pheasant  is  usually  harder  to  get 
shooting  at,  fully  as  hard  to  hit  and 
five  times  harder  to  kill. 

A confirmed  grouse  hunter  may 
deny  this,  but  his  thinking  is  colored 
by  emotion.  Truth  is,  grouse  offer  one 
kind  of  shot  and  when  you’ve  got  the 
hang  of  that  they’re  not  hard  to  hit. 

By  comparison,  pheasants  offer  an 
infinite  variety  of  shots.  They  often  lie 
doggo  until  you’ve  passed,  then  erupt 
with  a cackle  as  nerve-chilling  as  the 
grouse’s  thunder.  Usually  this  type  of 
shot  occurs  when  your  boots  are 
tangled  crossways  in  a knocked-down 
rusty  barbed  wire  fence  hidden  in 
shoulder-high  weeds,  and  all  you  can 
see  as  you  flop  on  your  face  trying  to 
swing  the  gun  is  a defiant  amber  eye 
followed  by  a yard-long  tail  which 
quickly  disappears  in  the  distance. 

Or  else  they’re  in  standing  com. 
You  walk  for  miles  through  it,  sliced 


; 
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by  stiff  brown  leaves,  choked  by  dust 
in  dry  weather,  weighted  down  by 
great  gobs  of  mud  clinging  to  boots  in 
rain,  unable  to  see  three  yards  in  any 
direction  but  straight  up.  And  then  a 
rooster  raises  forty  yards  ahead  and 
you  have  half  a second  to  down  him 
before  he’s  out  of  range. 

Camouflage  Expert 

And  if  he  does  crumple  at  the  shot, 
you  have  to  find  him!  The  fella  who 
complained  about  looking  for  a needle 
in  a haystack  didn’t  know  how  good 
he  had  it.  Does  an  old  ringneck  ever 
land  on  his  back,  shining  brightly 
against  the  forest  floor,  both  wings 
vibrating  a homing  signal  like  a 
grouse?  Don’t  make  me  laugh.  If  he 
does  come  down  dead,  those  gaudy 
feathers  blend  into  the  background 
with  a perfection  that  would  make  a 
camouflage  expert  weep  in  envy.  And 
if  he  comes  down  alive,  he’s  gone.  A 
broken-winged  rooster  — which  can 
look  as  dead  as  last  December  in  the 
air  — can  outrun  half  the  bangtails 
some  people  lay  their  week’s  pay  on, 
and  do  it  without  exposing  one  feather 
above  the  edge  of  a four-inch  furrow. 

Most  roosters  would  rather  run  than 
fly  anyway.  And  rarely,  if  ever,  do 
they  stand  upon  the  order  of  their 
going.  Any  quiet-footed  hunter  can 
get  within  range  of  a grouse  in  a damp 
hollow.  But  try  sneaking  up  on  an  old 
ringneck  in  the  thick  stuff.  We  won’t 
say  it  can’t  be  done— anything  is  pos- 
sible—but  about  ninety  percent  of  the 
time,  when  you’re  sneaking  in,  Old 
Chink  is  sneaking  out.  The  rest  of  the 
time  he’ll  divide  between  squatting, 
running  and  flying. 

Maybe  they  don’t  fly  too  fast  get- 
ting off.  Neither  do  grouse,  actually. 
But  they  often  fly  directly  at  you, 
which  makes  a tough  shot  when 
they’re  rising,  as  it’s  an  awkward  di- 
rection to  swing  a gun.  And  on  broad- 
side shots,  where  they  should  be  easier 
to  hit  than  grouse,  hunters  often  shoot 
behind.  They  seem  to  require  less  lead 
due  to  the  length  of  the  bird.  But  half 


of  that  length  is  tail  and  you  sure 
won’t  kill  a rooster  at  that  end. 

The  same  problem  arises  when  a 
rooster  is  flushed  and  shot  at  by  some- 
one else  a distance  away.  Once  he 
builds  up  a head  of  steam,  particularly 
if  there’s  a tail  wind  to  utilize,  a ring- 
neck really  moves.  Whoever  claims 
otherwise  is  pulling  his  readers’  legs. 
Much  ado  is  made  about  pass  shoot- 
ing on  fast  ducks,  but  a hopped-up 
pheasant  doesn’t  have  to  concede 
much  to  most  of  the  migrating  fowl 
brought  to  table.  This  doesn’t  mean 
he’s  as  fast  as  a canvasback  or  teal, 
maybe,  but  be’s  fast  enough.  Hunters 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

THE  IMPORTANT  THING  TO  DO  when 
a pheasant  takes  off  is  SHOOT.  Too  many 
hunters  spend  three  or  four  seconds  try- 
ing to  aim  before  pulling  the  trigger. 

who  don’t  think  so  might  find  it  en- 
lightening to  keep  an  accurate  record 
of  shots  fired  per  dead  bird. 

It’s  the  variety  of  shots  offered  that 
makes  the  pheasant  so  interesting. 
This  in  turn  doubtless  stems  from  the 
endless  kinds  of  cover  he  prefers. 
Pheasants,  as  opposed  to  grouse  and 
turkey,  thrive  in  close  contact  with 
civilization.  Before  the  season  opens 
they  parade  across  suburban  lawns 
with  regal  pride,  apparently  willing 
to  accept  earthbound  humans  as 
strange  but  harmless  neighbors.  This 
feeling  extends  into  the  first  hour  or  so 
of  the  season.  This  is  when  the  easy 
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“kill”  takes  place  and  gives  the  one- 
day  hunters  the  idea  that  pheasants 
are  easy.  It’s  easy  to  collect  the  first 
day’s  limit  at  this  time. 

But  by  the  time  normally  desk- 
bound shotgunners  are  forced  to  take 
their  first  breather,  the  ringnecks  have 
wised  up.  This  is  when  the  hunting 


PHEASANTS  ARE  FOND  of  steep,  weed- 
grown  gulleys  or  ravines  near  cornfields. 
It  pays  to  kick  them  out  thoroughly. 


really  starts  for  the  season.  From  now 
on,  roosters  are  likely  to  be  found  any- 
where—if  the  cover  is  tight  enough 
and  the  hunter  is  man  enough. 

As  previously  mentioned,  thick 
standing  corn  is  a favored  retreat. 
Some  farmers  discourage  hunting 
these  fields,  evidently  feeling  hunters 
knock  down  corn.  In  such  cases  their 
decision  must  be  abided  by.  But  in 
our  observations  we’ve  never  seen  a 


hunter  deliberately  smash  down  corn- 
stalks and  there’s  little  chance  of  it 
happening  accidentally.  It’s  an  awful 
lot  easier  to  walk  between  the  rows 
than  through  them. 

There’s  some  danger  in  hunting 
through  tall  corn.  Several  men  work- 
ing together  should  be  careful  to  stay 
in  line.  Rarely  will  a shot  be  taken 
that  isn’t  pointed  skyward,  but  if  a 
man  trips  and  falls  he  may  acciden- 
tally let  off  a shot.  Everyone  should 
make  it  a habit  to  carry  his  gun 
pointed  away  from  others.  The  best 
way  in  corn  is  muzzle  up  with  the 
butt  resting  on  the  hip  bone,  gun 
hand  around  the  small  of  the  stock 
with  trigger  finger  along  the  outside 
of  the  trigger  guard,  protecting  the 
safety  on  a pump  or  automatic.  It’s 
very  fast  to  get  into  action  from  this 
position  and  during  a fall  it  can  usu- 
ally be  kept  pointing  up  as  the  hand 
has  a controlling  grip  on  it. 

Zigzag  Method 

If  more  than  two  men  are  hunting 
together,  at  least  one  should  be  sta- 
tioned to  stop  birds  moving  ahead  of 
the  others.  Also,  a man  zigzagging 
through  the  field  well  behind  the  line 
often  will  raise  birds  which  slipped 
through  the  others. 

It’s  so  difficult  to  hunt  standing  corn 
that  better  results  probably  will  be 
obtained  in  other  cover  if  hunting 
alone. 

Pheasants  are  fond  of  steep,  weed- 
grown  gulleys  or  ravines  near  corn- 
fields. Usually  such  spots  will  be 
grown  with  sumac,  wild  cherry  trees, 
green  briars  and  weeds,  possibly  more 
than  head  high.  Quite  often  they  will 
be  floored  with  trash— anything  from 
rusty  bean  cans  and  doorknobs  to 
bathtubs  and  defunct  Cadillacs.  It 
doesn’t  pay  to  fall  down  in  such  a 
place.  But  it  does  pay  to  kick  them 
out  thoroughly.  Many  birds  slip  from 
the  corn  into  these  spots.  Often  a bird 
with  a broken  wing  speeds  into  one  of 
the  woodchuck  dens  which  invariably 
dot  the  banks.  Most  birds  seem  to 
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work  uphill  here.  It  pays  to  have  a 
man  waiting  at  the  top.  If  alone,  zig- 
zag up  through  it,  watching  well 
ahead.  If  a bird  goes  out  close  you 
have  extra  time,  but  at  a distance 
you’re  handicapped. 

Ringneeks  also  will  be  found  often 
in  grassy  swales,  particularly  those 
sprinkled  with  scrub  pines,  thorn 
[apples  and  other  trash  trees.  They’ll 
be  found  in  the  damp  shade  along 
thickly  grown  creek  bottoms  when  it’s 
hot;  in  open  woods  flanking  orchards, 
tomato  fields,  soybean  fields,  and 
truck  patches;  in  the  high  grass  strips 
left  standing  on  hillsides  to  prevent 
soil  erosion— practically  anywhere  it’s 
legal  to  hunt  and  a lot  of  places  it’s 
not.  But  especially  they’ll  be  found  in 
thick  fencerows  and  slashings  after 
the  fields  have  been  hunted  a few 
hours. 


Row  Runners 

With  two  or  three  men,  fencerows 
are  easy  to  hunt.  Put  one  man  at  the 
far  end  and  flank  it  up  to  him.  The 
shooting  is  comparatively  easy.  Get 
the  stander  out  quick,  though,  as  a 
scared  rooster  is  quite  likely  to  run  the 
length  of  the  row  and  out  the  far  end 
before  the  drive  really  starts.  There  is 
very  little  middle-ground  thinking  in  a 
pheasant’s  noggin.  He  either  goes 
quickly,  while  you’re  still  a hundred 
yards  away,  or  waits  with  cold- 
blooded nerve  until  you  step  on  him. 
And  if  you  don’t  step  on  this  kind, 
he’ll  let  you  go  right  on  by  without 
quivering  an  eyelid.  Knowing  this,  it’s 
obvious  that  to  get  pheasants  out  you 
have  to  kick  through  every  last  bit  of 
cover.  Don’t  straggle  off  a fencerow 
before  hitting  the  last  yard  of  bush. 
That’s  where  Old  Chink  is,  calculating 
his  chances  with  the  nerve  of  a pro- 
fessional gambler. 

It’s  tougher  hunting  a fencerow 
alone.  Besides  watching  way  ahead, 
it  pays  to  work  back  and  forth  through 
it,  covering  semicircles  on  each  side 
as  well  as  the  row.  Occasionally,  you’ll 
pick  up  a shot  in  the  field  in  addition; 


birds  moving  ahead  wont  feel  so 
pushed  and  might  wait  a bit  longer 
before  flushing,  thus  offering  a chance. 
The  lone  hunter  should  almost  always 
hunt  in  zigzags  or  semicircles— and 
watch  behind!  Often  a bird  will  be 
seen  skulking  away.  A sudden  dash  can 
flush  such  birds  if  they’re  fairly  close 
when  seen  and  not  near  good  cover. 
If  they  do  get  into  a small  patch  of 
thick  stuff,  a hunter  who  smashes 
right  into  it,  making  as  much  noise  as 
possible,  will  raise  more  birds  than 
one  who  skirts  the  edges,  trying  to 
locate  the  bird  visually.  It’s  the  un- 
expected commotion  and  movement 


Photo  by  Grant  Heilman 

THE  AUTHOR'S  FAVORITE  for  pheas- 
ants is  a 16-gauge  semiautomatic  bored 
improved  cylinder.  It's  also  good  on 
grouse,  rabbits,  squirrels,  etc. 

which  break  a pheasant’s  nerve.  He 
can  wait  as  cool  as  an  iceberg  while 
sizing  up  a hunter’s  approach,  but  any 
unusual  action,  such  as  an  abrupt 
change  of  direction  or  speed,  often 
flushes  him. 

Once  you’ve  found  a rooster,  the 
thing  you  want  to  do  is  shoot  it.  That’s 
what  you  go  for.  Actually,  it’s  not  very 
hard,  despite  our  previous  remarks. 

The  important  thing  to  do  is  shoot. 
This  may  sound  ridiculous,  but  lots 
of  guys  spend  three  or  four  seconds 
trying  to  aim  a shotgun  before  touch- 
ing off  a shot.  In  this  time  even  a fast 
man  could  run  out  of  range.  When 
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you  boot  out  a rooster  in  the  thick 
stuff,  swing  ahead  of  him  as  fast  as 
you  can  and  shoot  the  instant  it  feels 
right.  There’s  no  way  to  explain  this 
part;  you  just  have  to  shoot  long 
enough  to  get  the  feel.  You  can’t  pos- 
sibly calculate  leads  in  a mathematical 
sense.  There  are  too  many  unknowns. 
But  as  you  hear  a bird  rise— even  be- 
fore you  see  him  if  he’s  to  one  side  or 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

IF  MORE  THAN  TWO  PERSONS  are 
hunting  together,  at  least  one  should  be 
stationed  to  stop  birds  moving  ahead  of 
hunters. 

behind  you— you  should  be  twisting  to 
cover  the  flight  path  designated  by 
your  ears,  have  the  safety  off  and  be 
checking  the  gun.  By  the  time  he  gets 
to  the  top  of  his  jet-lift,  the  muzzle 
should  be  almost  on  him.  Flip  it  ahead 
and  shoot.  Your  aim  doesn’t  have  to 
be  perfect.  That’s  not  a rifle  you’re 
using— it’s  a scattergun,  and  that  pat- 
tern covers  a multitude  of  sins. 

Forget  about  the  position  of  your 
feet  and  all  the  pretty  diagrams  which 
usually  accompany  articles  on  “how  to 
hit  ’em  with  a shotgun.”  No  matter 
how  your  feet  are  positioned,  you  can 
twist  your  body  to  cover  almost  a full 
circle— at  least  320  degrees.  That  will 
let  you  cover  almost  all  shots.  So  for- 
get the  extraneous  stuff  and  shoot. 

Learn  to  use  the  sound  (or  sight) 
of  a flushing  bird  as  the  stimulus 
which  causes  a reaction  which  isn’t 


completed  until  the  shot  has  been  • 
fired.  This  is  what  psychologists  call  1 
a conditioned  reflex,  and  it  saves  a lot  | 
of  time.  Most  such  shots  will  be  com-  •' 
pleted  in  well  under  a second. 

It’s  hard  to  say  how  the  muzzle 
should  look  in  relation  to  the  bird.  If  < 
we  see  the  muzzle  clearly,  we’re  con-  1 
centrating  too  much  on  the  gun— aim-  ' 
ing— and  missing.  We  just  look  at  the  1 
bird  and  shoot.  The  gun  is  along  the 
line  of  sight,  we  know  that  by  feel. 
That’s  all  that  matters.  Forget  the 
sights;  you  point  a shotgun,  you  don’t 
aim  it.  With  this  type  of  shooting  you 
may  miss  a few  birds  at  first  but  don’t 
slow  down  to  try  deliberate  aiming  in 
hopes  of  improving.  Fast  reaction  time 
is  one  of  your  most  valuable  assets  in 
bird  shooting.  Don’t  destroy  it. 

Open  Choke  Is  Better 

People  who  dislike  this  method  have 
one  gripe.  They  say  game  killed  so 
quickly  is  shot  up  badly.  When  this  is 
the  case  it’s  due  to  using  a too-tight 
choke.  The  full  choke  is  still  top  seller. 
After  more  than  twenty  years  of  hunt- 
ing, we’ve  decided  that  most  shotgun 
kills  are  made  at  less  than  thirty-five 
yards,  so  what  need  is  there  for  a tight 
choke?  It’s  harder  to  hit  with  and 
splatters  game  when  centered.  Modi- 
fied is  plenty,  should  be  first  choice 
with  single-barrel  users.  In  fact,  for 
some  years  now  our  favorite  upland 
gun  has  been  a lightweight  Browning 
16-gauge  automatic  bored  improved 
cylinder.  Stoked  full  of  chilled  7/2’s,  it 
kills  pheasants,  grouse,  rabbits,  squir- 
rels, what  have  you.  It  was  a little 
light  on  the  only  turkey  we  ever  hap- 
pened to  jump  within  shotgun  range— 
so  several  shots  were  used  for  the  kill. 

It  doesn’t  mess  up  smaller  game  be- 
cause it  doesn’t  concentrate  a lot  of 
pellets  in  a small  area. 

In  guns  bored  modified,  we  use 
either  th’s  or  6’s  to  get  denser  patterns 
than  larger  shot  offer. 

The  type  of  gun  used  on  pheasants 
doesn’t  seem  to  matter.  We’ve  used 
pumps,  doubles  and  automatics  in 
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20  and  16  gauge,  and  wouldn’t  be  sur- 
prised if  the  12  gauge  would  also 
prove  suitable.  The  doubles  have  the 
advantage  of  instant  choice  of  two 
chokes.  This  is  useful  when  the  occa- 
sional bird  goes  up  at  the  outside  limit 
of  range,  and  is  the  only  time  a full 
choke  seems  necessary.  Over  a sea- 
son’s time  it  could  mean  a couple 
extra  birds.  With  the  double  it’s  a 


simple  matter  to  load  7/2  S in  the  open 
barrel,  6’s  in  the  tight  choke,  and 
be  set  for  everything.  Actually,  the 
double,  when  properly  designed  and 
built,  is  the  finest  shotgun  ever  as- 
sembled. Its  only  drawback  is  its  price. 

But  no  matter  which  design  you 
prefer,  give  it  a good  workout  on  ring- 
necks.  They  give  more  rewarding  ac- 
tion than  any  other  upland  bird. 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  COOK  BOOK  ...  By  J.  Almus  Russell 


STEW  A SQUIRREL 


No.  4 of  a Series 


IN  DRESSING  squirrels,  the  hunter 
must  remember  to  remove  the 
scent  glands  found  in  the  small  of  the 
back  as  well  as  under  the  forelegs  and 
thighs.  The  flavor  of  the  meat  is  much 
improved  if  all  of  the  strong  fat  is 
removed. 

SQUIRREL  CAMP  STEW 

Boil  slowly  in  an  iron  pot  placed  over  the 
coals  three  large  washed  and  butter-rubbed 
squirrels  in  a mixture  made  from  10  peeled 
tomatoes,  3 medium  cans  of  kernel  corn,  1 % 
pounds  of  sliced  salt  pork,  8 medium-sized 


potatoes  (peeled  and  quartered),  4 onions, 
and  /£  pound  of  butter  beans.  Use  enough 
salt  and  pepper  to  season  and  a tablespoon 
of  Worcestershire  Sauce.  When  done,  thicken 
with  flour  and  simmer  a while  longer.  Serves 
at  least  six  people. 

SMOTHER-FRIED  SQUIRREL 
Dress  the  squirrels.  Roll  them  in  flour 
which  has  been  well  salted  and  peppered. 
Drop  into  an  iron  skillet  containing  one- 
quarter  inch  of  melted  butter.  Brown  on  all 
sides.  Almost  cover  with  boiling  water. 
Cover  tightly  and  let  simmer  over  campfire 
until  meat  is  very  tender.  Thicken  gravy 
with  flour  and  again  season  to  taste. 
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By  NED  SMITH- 


eutcCaaxMtatt  mi^ttt  eee  atuftttuu^  i*t  eatoxfaU  Octoftex — 
<z  &qui%xel  nttyuUctup  CuttexfaieA.  etaxt6*u^e  6eefU*ty 

dtxcLK^e  ca*Kfr&K<f.  and  native  e/ieetnute.  fax  instance. 


EVERY  season  has  its  champions, 
but  if  my  outdoor  friends  were 
polled  on  their  favorite  month,  I’m 
sure  October  would  win  hands  down. 
Their  reasons  for  the  choice  would  be 
many  and  varied,  but  there’s  little 
doubt  that  the  autumn  foliage  would 
appear  on  everyone’s  list. 

Last  October  the  leaves  were  at 
their  all-time  best,  and  my  file  of  color 
transparencies  acquired  a noticeable 
bulge.  One  picture  shows  a chrome 
yellow  aspen  superimposed  on  a deep 
blue  sky.  Another  shows  Kinzua  Dam 
dwarfed  by  towering,  multicolored 
mountains.  There  is  one  of  a flaming 
scarlet  oak  along  Chestnut  Spring 
Trail,  and  an  orange-yellow  maple  tree 
reflected  in  a Powell’s  Creek  pool. 
There  are  close-ups  of  individual 
leaves,  and  scenics  showing  masses 
of  color.  In  short— there  is  abundant 
. evidence  that  I’m  a sucker  for  autumn 
foliage. 

But  I guess  it’s  no  crime  to  appreci- 
ate something  not  everyone  has.  It 
came  as  quite  a surprise,  some  years 
ago,  to  learn  that  the  vari-hued  foliage 


we  take  for  granted  each  fall  is  found 
in  only  a few  small  areas  in  the  entire 
world,  and  nowhere  is  there  anything 
to  match  the  riot  of  color  seen  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New 
England. 

Although  the  frost  commonly  gets 
the  credit  for  tinting  the  foliage,  the 
process  is  more  involved  than  that.  To 
begin  with,  the  yellow,  gold,  and 
orange  pigments  are  present  in  the 
leaves  all  summer,  but  concealed  by 
the  green  coloring  matter  known  as 
chlorophyll.  With  the  advent  of  cool 
weather  the  plant  ceases  to  manufac- 
ture chlorophyll,  and  as  the  green 
coloring  breaks  down  the  other  hues 
are  revealed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pinks,  reds,  and  purples  are  actually 
produced  within  the  leaf  in  the  au- 
tumn season.  Their  formation  is  stim- 
ulated by  alternating  cool  weather 
(but  not  necessarily  frost)  and  sunny 
days.  The  bronzes  and  browns  are  the 
product  of  oxidation. 

Autumn  colors  are  only  a part  of 
October’s  appeal  to  outdoor  folks.  The 
hordes  of  migrating  songbirds,  the 
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southward  flow  of  wild  geese  and 
ducks,  the  feverish  activity  of  squirrels 
in  the  woods,  are  all  a part  of  it.  So  is 
that  incomparable  October  weather- 
blue  skies,  warm  sunshine,  breathless 
days  when  rivers  and  ponds  are  like 
mirrors.  And  those  crisp  nights!  I 
strongly  suspect  they  are  responsible 
for  much  of  October’s  popularity. 
Feeling  their  hint  of  cold  weather  to 
come,  who  could  help  cherishing  this 
sole  remaining  moderate  month  that 
stands  between  the  pleasant  present 
and  the  frigid  future. 

October  1 — A Centre  County  red 
squirrel  entertained  me  for  several 
hours  this  afternoon  as  I sat  on  a 
fallen  log  with  my  bow  across  my  lap. 


First,  he  burst  upon  a big  gray  squir- 
rel that  had  the  audacity  to  enter  his 
hemlock  stronghold.  Round  the  woods 
they  flew,  now  in  the  trees,  then  over 
the  ground,  the  frightened  gray  a 
mere  two  feet  ahead  of  his  pint-sized 
pursuer.  Why  the  gray  didn’t  simply 
leave  the  neighborhood  I’ll  never 
know.  When  he  did,  after  a five- 
minute  chase,  the  sassy  one  immedi- 
ately lost  interest. 

Within  minutes  the  red  squirrel  was 
back  in  the  hemlock  trees  cutting 
down  cones.  Never  have  I witnessed 
such  frantic  haste.  It  was  impossible  to 
follow  his  movements  as  he  scrambled 


about  among  the  bobbing  branches, 
but  the  steady  “pat”  of  falling  cones 
attested  to  his  industry. 

When  he  had  dropped  about  twenty  , 
cones  he  hurried  to  the  ground  to  bury  j 
them.  Holding  the  first  one  in  his  | 
mouth,  he  dug  a shallow  hole  beside 
a rock  and  pressed  the  cone  into  it.  ! 
Others  followed  as  rapidly  as  he  could  | 
find  them.  Then  he  quickly  covered  j 
them  with  soil  and  patted  a few  leaves 
over  the  spot.  | 

After  watching  him  make  several 
caches  I uncovered  the  one  at  the 
rock.  The  fifteen  small  cones  were  i 
laid  in  three  neat  rows,  each  over-  ( 
lapping  the  previous  one  like  shingles. 

October  6 — This  afternoon  I saw  a 
strange  sight.  While  watching  a flock 
of  about  fifty  starlings  coming  my  way 
I noticed  a large  bird  with  long, 
pointed  wings  bringing  up  the  rear. 
Training  my  binocular  on  them  I was 
amazed  to  see  the  big  bird  was  a 
rare  duck  hawk,  a swift  and  powerful 
falcon  that  could  have  filled  the  air 
with  starling  feathers  at  a moment’s 
notice.  They  passed  right  over  my 
head— the  starlings  seemingly  at  top 
speed,  the  falcon  just  loafing  along, 
and  occasionally  circling  out  and  back 
as  though  to  kill  time.  He  was  still 
with  them  when  they  passed  out  of 
sight  beyond  a wooded  knoll.  Was 
the  falcon  merely  keeping  a potential 
banquet  in  sight  until  his  appetite 
returned?  Who  knows? 

October  9— The  tenacity  of  the  Amer- 
ican chestnut  is  amazing.  Fifty  years 
ago  practically  every  native  chestnut 
tree  in  Pennsylvania  was  dead,  struck  i 
down  by  an  introduced  blight.  How- 
ever, even  today  the  weathered  stumps 
of  many  of  those  trees  continue  to 
produce  vigorous  sprouts.  True,  only 
a few  reach  bearing  age  before  they, 
too,  are  killed  by  the  fungus  disease, 
but  as  long  as  sprouts  keep  reappear- 
ing we  can  hope  that  someday,  some- 
how, they  will  develop  a resistance 
to  the  blight. 
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This  morning  I found  a dozen  or 
more  large  sprouts  in  an  old  burn  that 
were  loaded  with  burrs.  Though  we 
haven’t  as  yet  had  a frost  quite  a few 
were  open.  Some  had  already  lost  their 
brown  nuts  to  the  squirrels  or  jays, 
but  by  carefully  shaking  the  trees  I 
dislodged  a quart  or  so  from  the  par- 
tially opened  burrs.  With  my  knife 
I split  a couple  in  two  and  flipped  the 
halves  out  of  their  silky  skins.  They 
were  sweet,  as  native  chestnuts  should 
be,  and  I knew  the  rest  would  be  even 
better  after  seasoning  a week  or  two. 
My  find  was  a far  cry  from  the  un- 
limited harvests  of  the  Nineties,  but 
today  we  can’t  be  choosey. 

; October  10— The  strip  of  corn  up  on 
the  Ridge  was  pockmarked  with  deer 
tracks,  so  I carefully  looked  down 
each  row  as  I crossed  the  headland 
on  my  return.  I hadn’t  gone  far  when 
I saw  the  hindquarters  of  a deer  be- 
tween the  ranks  of  leafy  stalks.  Another 
cautious  step  and  I was  peering  down 
the  next  row— right  into  the  surprised 
face  of  a nice  eight-point  buck.  He 
stared  in  popeyed  amazement  for  a 
full  two  seconds,  then  crashed  and 
snorted  across  the  corner  of  the  corn- 
field, over  the  stubble,  and  into  the 
woods. 

October  11— The  monarchs  are  mi- 
grating in  astonishing  numbers.  To- 
day, as  I fished  from  my  canoe  on  the 
Susquehanna,  at  least  four  or  five 
were  always  in  view,  flitting  a few  feet 
above  the  water,  ever  southward.  The 
migratory  flight  of  these  orange  and 
black  butterflies,  many  journeying  to 
their  winter  home  in  Florida’s  Ever- 
glades, is  an  incredible  feat  for  so 
frail  a creature. 

October  14— This  morning  I noticed  a 
dozen  or  more  whitish  objects  in  the 
grass  near  the  cemetery.  To  my  de- 
light, they  proved  to  be  shaggy  mane 
mushrooms,  among  the  most  delicious, 
so  I slipped  them  into  my  ever  present 
bag.  An  hour  later  we  were  eating 
them  on  toast. 


Shaggy  manes  are  so  easily  identi- 
fied that  they’ve  been  included  in  the 
so-called  “foolproof  four,”  along  with 
the  puffball,  the  morel,  and  the  sul- 
phur mushroom.  The  cap  is  somewhat 
cylindrical  in  shape,  with  a ragged 
epidermis.  The  stem  is  often  encircled 
by  a fragile  ring  that  has  detached 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  cap.  With 
age,  the  numerous,  tightly  packed 
gills  dissolve  into  a blackish  fluid  to 
release  the  spores. 

Only  fresh  specimens  should  be  se- 
lected for  cooking.  Hold  them  up- 
right under  a faucet  while  washing 
off  the  epidermis.  Dry  them,  and  bake 
in  a casserole  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
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lots  of  butter.  Eat  them  on  toast  witli 
a sprinkling  of  the  juice.  Don’t  try  to 
keep  these  mushrooms  for  any  length 
of  time  before  cooking;  they  rapidly 
deteriorate  into  an  inky  mess. 

October  18— There’s  something  about 
hunting  squirrels  with  a twenty-two 
that  appeals  to  me.  Only  head  shots 
are  acceptable,  making  it  an  exacting 
blend  of  woodsmanship  and  marks- 
manship that  is  reminiscent  of  flint- 
lock days. 

Today  I initiated  the  early  squirrel 
season  by  exploring  a newly  discov- 
ered mountain  trail,  with  a lunch  in 
my  pocket  and  an  entire,  flawless  day 
at  my  disposal.  As  I expected,  the  big 
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oaks  I had  seen  from  the  road  were 
alive  with  squirrels,  and  the  first  three 
came  easy,  even  with  backing  up  my 
shots  with  plenty  of  wood.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  were  tougher,  as  I was  then 
in  an  open  area  where  they  could  see 
me  coming  long  before  I was  within 
range.  I finally  squeaked  number  five 
into  the  open  and  collected  him  with 
a hollow-point  through  the  head,  the 
long  range  making  it  the  best  shot  of 
the  day. 

I never  did  get  number  six,  the  one 
I needed  to  limit  out.  I saw  at  least  a 
dozen  candidates  feeding  high  in  the 
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treetops,  but  had  no  luck  in  getting 
a safe,  sure  shot.  The  one  easy  shot 
I could  have  had  was  provided  by  a 
large  gray  that  popped  up  on  a fallen 
log  less  than  fifty  feet  away.  A few 
minutes  earlier  I had  decided  to  call 
it  a day,  so  I had  to  ease  the  gunsling 
off  my  shoulder,  slide  a clip  out  of  my 
pocket  and  into  the  gun,  close  the 
bolt,  slip  off  the  safe,  slowly  bring  the 
rifle  to  my  shoulder,  and  lay  the  sights 
on  his  head.  All  this  the  squirrel 


watched  me  do,  then  bolted  an  instant 
before  I could  squeeze  the  trigger! 

October  26— Where  they  came  from  is 
a mystery,  but  a flock  of  twenty-three 
wild  turkeys  showed  up  in  one  of  my 
favorite  stamping  grounds  last  week. 
I saw  them  again  today,  feeding  across 
a distant  strip  of  zigzag  fields  that 
divide  the  woodlands  for  a mile  or 
more.  They  were  wild  birds  in  every 
sense.  I was  a good  three  hundred 
yards  away,  but  when  I tried  to  get 
closer  for  a photo  every  head  went 
up  and  all  activity  stopped  for  at  least 
a minute.  Then  one  by  one  they  re- 
sumed feeding.  But  I couldn’t  get 
closer.  Each  time  I moved  a couple 
of  heads  shot  up,  and  in  a matter  of 
seconds  the  entire  flock  was  focused  in 
my  direction. 

Tiring  of  the  annoyance,  they  filed 
into  the  forest.  I hurried  through  two 
fields  and  was  lucky  enough  to  head 
them  off.  From  the  dense  brush  I 
watched  them  come  into  sight,  round 
backs  gleaming  in  the  patchy  sunlight 
as  they  scratched  noisily  in  the  leaves. 
They  were  all  hens  and  young  gob- 
blers. One  tom  that  passed  within 
thirty  yards  sported  a stubby  tuft  of  a 
beard,  but  that  was  the  best  one  I saw. 

Long  after  the  racket  of  their 
scratching  had  died  away  I heard 
what  sounded  like  a young  tom  calling 
from  the  wooded  bottom  across  the 
fields.  Apparently  he  was  lost,  and 
didn’t  like  it  one  bit,  for  his  scratchy 
yelps  rose  to  a crescendo  of  loneliness 
and  fright.  He  followed  the  run,  a 
course  that  was  gradually  taking  him 
away  from  the  flock,  but  just  when  I 
thought  he’d  never  find  his  com- 
panions again  there  came  an  answer- 
ing “Kyow,  kyow,  kyow.”  I’m  sure  we 
both  felt  better. 


oooooo<xx>ooo 

Shooting  Has  Little  Effect 

As  is  the  case  with  most  game  species,  hunting  has  no  effect  on  bobwhite 
quail.  The  annual  death  rate  of  these  birds  is  80  percent,  whether  they  are 
hunted  or  not. 
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Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

UNDER  HEAVY  HUNTING  PRESSURE,  20  percent  of  the  rabbits  in  the  study  area 
were  taken  by  hunters,  the  heaviest  harvest  in  11  years.  Yet  75  percent  of  the  total 
rabbit  population  can  be  harvested  without  affecting  the  following  year's  population. 


Horn  of  Rabbit  Plenty 

By  John  J.  Kriz 

Biologist 


THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Division  of  Research,  in  con- 
junction with  its  cottontail  rabbit 
study,  has  conducted  a rabbit  popu- 
lation inventory  on  a portion  of  the 
Conemaugh  River  Reservoir  in  Indi- 
ana County  for  the  past  eleven  years. 
One  of  the  objects  of  this  study  is  to 
determine  what  percent  of  the  cotton- 
tails are  harvested  by  the  hunter  each 
year.  By  live-trapping  and  ear-tagging 
the  native  rabbits  and  then  retrapping 
them  at  a later  date,  the  population 
on  a given  area  can  be  determined 
mathematically.  No  rabbits  are  stocked 
or  taken  from  the  study  area;  all  rab- 
bits are  native-born  individuals. 

The  population  in  October  of  1965 
was  determined  to  be  approximately 
one  rabbit  per  acre.  Parts  of  the  study 
area  are  managed  for  cottontails  and 
contain  optimum  habitat  which  in- 
cludes interspersed  hedgerows,  coni- 


fers, food  plots,  and  edge-cuttings. 
Under  these  conditions  a density  of 
one  rabbit  per  acre  is  considered  to  be 
a high  population. 

During  the  regular  1965  small  game 
season  the  study  area  received  what 
is  considered  to  be  heavy  hunting 
pressure  by  sportsmen  pursuing 
mainly  pheasants  and  rabbits.  Game 
Commission  personnel  conducted  a 
bag-check  of  hunters  using  the  area 
and  were  able  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  rabbits  harvested  during  the 
season.  A total  of  88  cottontails  were 
taken  from  the  500-acre  study  area 
during  the  regular  season.  Thirty-nine 
of  these  88,  or  44  percent,  were  tagged. 
During  the  extended  season,  15  addi- 
tional rabbits  were  harvested.  About 
20  percent  of  the  entire  cottontail 
population  was  taken  by  hunters. 

In  March  of  1966,  before  any  young 
rabbits  were  born,  the  area  was  again 
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the  population  — and  it  is  probably 
less,  since  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  all  the  tagged  rabbits  on  the  area 
were  not  caught  at  this  time— it  means 
there  were  at  least  47  untagged  rab- 
bits also  running  around.  But  during 
the  spring  trapping,  40  untagged  in- 
dividuals were  captured  which  were 
not  tagged  previously.  It  is  not  logical 
to  assume  that  only  about  seven  rab- 
bits on  the  area  did  not  enter  a trap, 
because  from  previous  trapping  rec- 
ords we  know  at  least  20  percent  of 
the  rabbit  population  is  not  likely  to 
be  trapped  during  a two-week  period. 
So  the  study  area  probably  contained 
a minimum  of  at  least  a hundred  rab- 
bits. And  this  occurred  before  any 
reproduction  and  after  a period  of 
heavy  hunting  and  winter  weather. 

Studies  in  Virginia  show  that  cot- 
tontail rabbits  are  capable  of  with- 
standing a hunting  reduction  of  75 
percent  of  their  fall  population  with- 
out endangering  the  following  year’s 
outlook.  Other  states  have  found  sim- 
ilar results.  On  our  study  area  hunters 
killed  only  103  rabbits,  or  20  percent 
of  the  fall  population.  About  275  more 
cottontails  could  have  been  shot  with- 
out endangering  the  following  year’s 
population! 

Tracks  at  Night 

Cottontails  are  a lot  smarter  than 
people  give  them  credit  for  being. 
When  things  look  tough  they  figure 
it’s  best  to  crawl  into  a hole  or  under 
some  heavy  cover  until  darkness  dis- 
courages the  hunter  and  hound.  Then 
they  can  come  out  and  feed  in  relative 
safety,  needing  only  to  watch  out  for 
the  predator  types  they  can  better 
elude.  This  is  why  after  a cool,  crisp 
wintry  night  the  snow  is  literally  cov- 
ered with  rabbit  tracks,  but  not  a 
bunny  can  be  seen  during  the  daylight 
hours.  This  is  also  why  the  hunter 
success  ratio  is  much  higher  at  the 
beginning  of  the  extended  season 
when  the  rabbit  relaxes  his  guard 
after  about  a month  of  not  being 
chased  by  man  and  dog. 
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THE  GAME  COMMISSION'S  11-year,  un- 
interrupted inventory  of  the  rabbit  popu- 
lation has  provided  detailed  data. 

trapped  to  determine  the  number  of 
rabbits  remaining  after  the  hunter  and 
winter  took  their  toll.  Eighty-two  dif- 
ferent rabbits  were  captured  in  twelve 
days  of  trapping.  Forty-two  of  these 
were  tagged  individuals  which  were 
first  trapped  before  the  hunting  season 
and  in  previous  years.  It  can  be  log- 
ically assumed  that  if  44  percent  of 
the  rabbits  that  were  harvested  by 
hunters  were  tagged,  then  probably 
44  percent  of  the  entire  population  on 
the  area  was  made  up  of  tagged  in- 
dividuals. Forty-two  of  the  82  rabbits 
caught  in  the  spring  were  tagged.  If 
we  consider  this  to  be  44  percent  of 

EACH  TRAPPED  RABBIT  is  tagged  so 
biologists  are  able  to  maintain  extensive 
records.  Data  show  that  hunters  do  not 
endanger  the  rabbit  population. 


As  was  mentioned  before,  this  un- 
interrupted inventory  of  the  rabbit 
population  has  been  going  on  for  the 
past  eleven  years.  The  1965  hunting 
season  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful ones  in  that  time  — for  the 
hunter,  not  the  rabbit.  In  other  words, 
most  years  even  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  cottontail  population  is  har- 
vested. The  average  life  expectancy 
of  a cottontail  rabbit  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  less  than  one  year. 
Almost  a complete  turnover  in  the 
population  occurs  yearly;  because  rab- 
bits don’t  naturally  live  very  long  they 
have  been  endowed  with  the  potential 
of  high  reproduction  rates.  A doe  cot- 
tontail has  the  capacity  to  produce  as 
many  as  four  or  five  litters  of  young 
per  year.  And  a juvenile  bom  in  April 
or  May  may  give  birth  to  young  of  its 
own  which  will  be  fully  grown  by  the 
time  November  rolls  around!  So  you 
see,  a few  rabbits  on  an  area  in  early 
spring  can  mean  terrific  hunting  the 
following  fall  and  winter. 

Even  though  the  life  span  of  the 
average  cottontail  is  less  than  a year, 
some  survive  much  longer.  Of  the 
tagged  rabbits  harvested,  13  were 
tagged  before  the  fall  1965  trapping 
session.  The  oldest  rabbit  captured  in 
the  fall  ’65-spring  ’66  period  was  a 
3 pound  9 ounce  female  which  was 
first  tagged  as  a juvenile  in  October 
of  1962,  thereby  making  her  3J4  years 
old  when  she  was  recaptured  in 
March  of  1966. 

The  next  time  someone  on  the  bar 
stool  next  to  you  says  the  Game  Com- 


THE  "DUMB  BUNNY"  label  does  not  fit 
today's  cottontail.  Rabbits  turn  into  noc- 
turnal animals  during  the  hunting  season, 
remaining  hidden  from  the  hunter  during 
the  day  and  venturing  forth  to  feed  at 
night. 

mission  is  causing  the  extinction  of  the 
rabbit  population  with  its  longer  sea- 
sons, think  about  the  other  side  of  the 
story  which  is  backed  up  by  years  of 
facts  and  rabbit  trapping  data. 


This  project  is  port  of  Federal  Wild- 
life Restoration  Project  W-65-R. 


Slow  Up— I’m  Swamped 

“ Bucky ” Krause , the  “Mr.  Chestnut”  who  was  featured  in  the  July  issue  of 
GAME  NEWS,  writes  to  tell  us  that  he  is  absolutely  swamped  with  orders  for 
chestnut  seeds.  Bucky  advises  that  he  doesn’t  believe  he  will  have  enough 
seeds  to  go  around  this  year.  He  had  to  reduce  the  packet  of  seeds  to  five  per 
person  in  order  to  meet  the  demand.  “If  this  does  not  do  the  job,  I’ll  file  all 
names  of  those  who  did  not  get  some  seeds  and  will  try  to  fill  those  orders 
next  fall,”  Bucky  announced. 

He  has  received  requests  for  seeds  and  information  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 
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Some  Hunters  Are 
Like  That! 

By  Don  Reed 


1 DON’T  know  why  no  one  wants 
to  hunt  with  me.  I’ve  got  everything 
a hunter  needs  and  wants:  a brand- 
new  station  wagon,  a hunting  camp 
with  modern  conveniences,  three 
beagles  and  the  best  hunting  clothes, 
guns,  and  shells  that  money  can  buy. 
Believe  me.  I’m  not  blowing  my  own 
horn  when  I say  I am  a good  hunter, 
too.  Some  men  I’ve  hunted  with,  ex- 
cluding the  jealous  hunters,  have  told 
me  this.  I get  my  share  of  game,  but 
still  no  one  wants  to  hunt  with  me. 
1 can  get  a fellow  to  go  out  once,  but 
after  that  he  sort  of  shies  away  from 
hunting  with  me  again. 

It’s  hard  to  believe,  isn’t  it?  I can’t 
understand  it  either.  There’s  nothing 
wrong  with  me.  I have  a good  per- 
sonality, an  A-l  sense  of  humor,  and 
hunt  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  than  most. 
We  usually  take  my  car,  use  my 
beagles,  or  my  camp  depending  on 
the  game  hunted,  and  pay  my  share 
for  grub  (sometimes  more  than  my 
share),  but  still  I cannot  shake  the 
jinx. 

I have  come  to  the  conclusion  they 
are  all  a bunch  of  spoilsports.  Now, 
you  take  George  Logan.  Last  year,  I 
called  George  up  on  the  telephone, 
the  night  before  the  first  day  of  rabbit 
season.  I’d  never  hunted  with  George 
before  (he  just  moved  into  town), 
and  he  was  anxious  to  go. 

“George,”  I said  in  closing,  “you  be 
ready  by  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  I mean  eight  sharp.”  He  says  fine, 
he’ll  be  ready. 

Well,  after  hanging  up,  I went  back 
to  watching  television.  A doggone 
good  movie  came  on  the  late,  late 
I show  and  I sat  there  until  3 a.m. 
watching  it.  I made  a mental  note, 
going  upstairs  to  bed,  to  get  my 


clothes  ready  and  oil  the  gun  in  the 
morning  after  I’d  arisen.  I set  the 
alarm  for  7:45  and  drifted  off  to 
dreamland. 

I was  still  in  Liz  Taylor’s  arms  when 
the  phone,  jangling  off  its  hook,  woke 
me  up.  Picking  up  the  receiver,  I said, 
“hello,”  none  too  pleasantly.  It  turned 
out  to  be  George  on  the  other  end, 
and  his  voice  didn’t  sound  like  the 
happiest  in  the  world. 

“What’s  keeping  you?”  he  asked. 
“It’s  8:30.”  Then  he  started  preaching 
a sermon  about,  “If  a guy  says  he’s 
going  to  pick  him  up  at  eight,  that’s 
when  he  should  be  there.” 

I was  getting  kind  of  mad  at  this 
guy.  I told  him  it  wasn’t  my  fault  the 
alarm  didn’t  go  off.  Of  course,  I didn’t 
mention  I forgot  to  wind  the  darn 
thing.  He  simmered  down  a little,  and 
I told  him  I’d  be  there  in  a half  hour 
and  hung  up. 

Forty-five  minutes  later,  I pulled 
up  in  front  of  his  house,  dogs  in  their 
crate,  and  my  unoiled  shotgun  still  in 
its  case.  George  came  out  looking  none 
too  happy;  in  fact,  he  was  downright 
scowling.  He  got  in  and  away  we 
went.  After  telling  him  a couple  of  the 
latest  jokes  (my  A-l  sense  of  humor 
to  the  rescue)  he  was  the  same  old 
George  again. 

“Where  are  we  going  to  hunt?”  he 
asked. 

“Oh,  I know  a spot  where  I hunted 
a few  years  back  that  has  rabbits 
sitting  on  top  of  each  other,  they’re 
so  plentiful.  I’m  anxious  to  try  it 
again,”  I replied.  I proceeded  to  tell 
him  how  we  used  to  get  the  rabbits 
out  of  that  briar  patch  and  his  eyes 
were  glistening,  so  I knew  he  was  ex- 
cited and  raring  to  go. 

Two  hours  later,  however,  the  old 
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scowl  was  there  again.  “Do  you  mean 
this  is  where  we’re  going  to  hunt?” 
he  asked,  with  a flick  of  his  hand. 
“Why  there  ain’t  nothing  here  but  tall 
timber.  There  ain’t  enough  cover  here 
to  hide  a field  mouse,  let  alone  a cot- 
tontail. We  drove  over  two  hours  past 
prime  rabbit  territory— to  this.”  Again 
he  flicked  the  hand. 

His  eyes  were  burning  something 
fierce,  so  I said,  “OK,  we’ll  turn 
around  and  go  back.”  Then  I added, 
“Boy,  the  land  changes  in  fifteen  years, 
doesn’t  it?”  He  didn’t  answer  — just 
growled. 

We  drove  by  a couple  places  which 
George  said  held  rabbits,  but  I just 


THEY  WANTED  ME  to  help  gather  wood 
for  the  fire  and  after  breakfast  help  wash 
dishes.  I sat  down  and  drank  a pick- 
me-up. 

ignored  him,  and  kept  driving.  How 
come  your  buddies  always  want  to 
hunt  where  they  want  to— never  where 
you  do?  I told  him,  “I’ll  take  you  to 
Hungry  Hollow.  There’s  always  rab- 
bits there.”  I didn’t  mention  Hungry 
Hollow  was  thirty  miles  away.  He 
mumbled  something  about  “the  day 
being  over  before  we  started  hunting,” 
but  I paid  him  no  mind. 

Finally,  we  reached  Hungry  Hollow 
and  started  in  hunting.  The  long  trip 
must  have  tired  Susie  and  Sam,  my 
beagles,  because  they  fell  in  behind 


me  like  a couple  of  kids  will  do- 
single  file.  Old  Joe,  my  third  beagle, 
though,  was  searching  for  a bunny. 

“I  thought  you  said  those  dogs  were 
trained,”  said  George  in  a sarcastic- 
voice. 

“They  know  how  to  run,”  I retorted. 
“They  ran  good  on  the  last  day  of 
last  year’s  season.” 

George  stopped.  “You  mean  to  say 
they  haven’t  been  on  a rabbit  since 
last  year?”  he  asked,  his  eyebrows 
raised. 

I was  beginning  to  get  my  dander 
up.  I said,  “Don’t  worry,  when  Joe 
gets  a rabbit  going,  they’ll  join  in. 
They  might  look  fat  and  soft  but  they 
have  desire.” 

“Hmf,  he  said,  his  face  turning 
crimson. 

The  nerve  of  that  guy!  He  expected 
me  to  train  them  before  the  season 
started.  I was  going  to  tell  him  off  but 
just  then  Joe  let  out  a bawl.  He  had 
found  a rabbit.  Susie  and  Sam  didn’t 
show  any  interest,  and  for  my  part  I 
didn’t  care.  I just  wanted  to  shoot  that 
cottontail  to  prove  my  hunting  prowess 
to  George.  I looked  around  for  him 
but  he  wasn’t  anywhere  in  sight. 

My  Line  of  Fire 

Oh  well,  I thought,  if  he  wants  to 
know  where  I am,  he  can  holler  to  me. 

By  now,  Joe  was  hot  on  the  bunny’s 
trail.  He  circled  the  rabbit,  and  it 
headed  back  toward  me.  I saw  him 
coming  lickety-split  through  a brush 
pile  thirty  yards  away.  I pulled  up 
my  gun,  and  fired.  The  rabbit  crum- 
pled and  in  the  same  instant,  I heard 
a man  yowl.  Stepping  down  from  atop 
a stump,  I saw  that  dang  fool  George 
had  been  in  my  line  of  fire. 

I was  all  set  to  chew  him  out  for 
doing  such  a stupid  trick,  but  his  facial 
expression  held  me  back.  It  was  the 
kind  of  look  a trapped  animal  gets; 
mean,  cold  and  angry— yet  scared.  1 
managed  a feeble  smile,  and  said,  “I 
got  that  rabbit,  didn’t  I?” 

George  didn’t  reply.  He  just  kept 
looking  down  at  his  brushpants  where 
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a couple  of  BBs  had  stung  him.  Well, 
this  guy  really  turned  out  to  be  a 
spoilsport.  After  this  small  incident,  he 
stayed  to  my  rear,  walking  behind 
Susie  and  Sam.  He  didn’t  seem  to 
care  whether  he  hunted  or  not.  In  fact, 
he  asked  me  to  take  him  home  before 
I shot  both  our  limits.  Some  guys 
have  nerve,  huh? 

Well  I didn’t  take  him  home  until 
I did  get  our  limits  and  just  to  show 
you  what  a true  wet  blanket  he  was, 
he  refused  to  take  any  of  the  rabbits. 
He  said  something  about  “being  glad 
he  got  home  safely  and  in  one  piece.” 
I guess  he  meant  my  driving  wasn’t 
very  good.  Anyway,  I proved  to  him 
what  a good  hunter  I am,  but  to  this 
day  he  has  never  accepted  another 
hunting  invitation  from  me.  I never 
could  figure  George  out. 

But  if  you  think  George  was  an  odd- 
ball, let  me  tell  you  about  three  more 
that  turned  out  to  be  as  bad  or  worse. 
Tom  Smith,  Bill  Wilson,  Jim  Landin 
and  I drove  (in  my  car  naturally)  up 
to  my  hunting  camp  to  hunt  turkey 
on  a Thursday  night.  Our  intentions 
were  to  hunt  gobblers  on  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

Plenty  of  Booze 

Now  I pride  myself  in  being  a good 
host  at  camp,  and  that  night  was  no 
exception.  I kept  a plentiful  supply 
of  booze  on  hand  and  over  the  boys 
objections,  it  flowed  freely.  We  never 
did  get  to  hunt  turkey  on  Friday  with 
our  hangovers.  Their  dispositions 
didn’t  improve  either,  when  a fellow 
camp  owner  proudly  produced  a 
twenty-five-pound  tom  he  bagged  that 
day  behind  our  camp. 

I heard  Tom  remark  to  Jim,  “We 
came  up  to  hunt,  not  to  get  lit  up.’’ 
I gently  hinted  it  was  my  booze,  my 
camp,  and  if  they  didn’t  like  it  they 
could  leave  but  not  in  my  car.  They 
got  the  message.  All  complaints  ceased 
immediately. 

But  Saturday’s  events  were  what 
put  the  icing  on  the  cake.  First,  they 
wanted  me  to  help  gather  wood  for 


the  fire,  and  after  breakfast  help  wash 
dishes.  Imagine  that.  Again  I reminded 
them  of  their  delicate  situation.  So, 
while  the  boys  did  their  chores,  I sat 
down  and  drank  a pick-me-up.  Then, 
we  made  plans  for  the  day’s  hunt. 

Right  away,  Tom  started  talking 
like  he  was  the  leader,  before  I had  a 
chance  to  open  my  mouth.  “Fellows,” 
Tom  said,  “I  think  if  we  hunt  like  this 
maybe  we’ll  get  a turkey.  We’ll  split 
up  in  pairs.  Two  men  will  position 
themselves  a couple  hundred  yards 
apart  on  one  ridge.  The  other  two  will 
do  likewise  on  the  opposite  ridge.  Jim 
(so  Tom  said)  can  really  talk  turkey 
so  he’ll  do  the  calling.  This  way,  if  a 


I TOLD  GEORGE,  "you  be  ready  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  I mean 
eight  sharp."  He  said  he'd  be  ready. 

flock  comes  in  to  his  calls,  he  will  get 
a shot,  causing  the  flock  to  scatter,  and 
if  we’re  lucky  maybe  one  or  more  of 
us  will  also  get  some  shooting.  Under 
no  circumstances  shall  anyone  else  use 
their  call,”  he  concluded,  giving  me  a 
queer  look. 

Well,  I didn’t  like  this  idea  at  all 
(especially  Jim  being  the  caller)  and 
I told  him  so.  So  what  did  they  do? 
They  went  democratic  on  me;  they 
took  a vote,  and  I was  outvoted  three 
to  one. 

“Bill,  how  about  you  going  along 
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with  Don  and  be  his  partner?  " asked 
Tom,  after  I was  outvoted. 

Bill’s  face  twisted  up.  “Can’t  you, 
Jim,  and  I take  one  ridge  and  let  Don 
take  the  other?  After  all,  Don’s  the 
best  hunter  here,”  replied  Bill,  ap- 
parently displeased.  I guess  it  hurt 
him  to  admit  this  fact.  Tom  snickered. 

Bill  lost  and  we  started  up  the  ridge. 
By  the  time  I positioned  myself  against 
a large  rock  behind  a blowdown,  the 
sun  was  coming  up  over  the  next 
ridge,  the  same  ridge  Jim  and  Tom 
went  up  a half  hour  before.  Bill  had 
dropped  off  a couple  hundred  yards 
back.  His  last  words  were  still  ringing 
around  in  my  cranium.  It  wasn’t  his 
statement  so  much,  but  the  way  he 
said  it.  He’d  dropped  down  against  a 
tree,  looked  up  at  me  like  he  was  in 
pain,  and  asked,  “Why  didn’t  I go 
squirrel  hunting  alone?  Why?” 

It  had  been  a long,  tiring  walk  up 
the  ridge  and  I was  dying  for  a smoke. 
After  I cleared  my  throat  and  coughed 
a few  times,  I lit  up.  I thought  I heard 
somebody  swearing  on  the  next  ridge, 
but  I think  it  was  just  my  imagination. 

A 15-Minute  Wait 

I settled  back  against  the  rock  wait- 
ing for  Jim  Landin  to  call.  Five  min- 
utes went  by.  No  call.  Fifteen  minutes, 
no  call.  I was  all  set  to  yell  over  and 
ask  what  he  was  waiting  for  when  I 
heard  “cluck-cluck-cluck.”  “Atta  boy, 
Jim,”  I thought,  “give  it  a couple 
more.” 

But  he  didn’t  call  anymore.  There 
was  only  silence.  I was  disgusted. 
That’s  no  way  to  call  turkey.  I’ve  put 
in  plenty  of  hours  hunting  this  bird, 
and  you  have  to  work  them  into  a 
frenzy  like  you  do  in  calling  crows.  I 
must  confess  I’ve  never  shot  a turkey, 
but  after  giving  five  or  six  rapid  calls, 
have  seen  many  in  hurried  flight.  I 
always  figured  some  stupid  hunter, 
after  hearing  my  call,  evidently  fig- 
ured I was  the  genuine  article  and 
began  to  stalk  me,  thus  causing  the 
flock  to  fly.  They  certainly  left  the 
country  in  a hurry  anyhow. 


AFTER  I CLEARED  MY  THROAT  and 
coughed  a few  times,  5 lit  up.  ! thought  1 
heard  somebody  swearing  on  the  next 
ridge. 

I got  out  my  call,  and  was  going  to 
let  Jim  hear  how  a real  expert  called 
when  the  turkey  appeared.  They  were 
working  along  the  hollow,  stopping 
occasionally  to  gobble  an  acorn  and 
glance  around.  There  were  about 
twenty  birds  in  the  flock,  but  too  far 
out  of  range  for  my  twelve-gauge. 
Another  “cluck-cluck-cluck”  came  from 
Jim. 

The  leader  of  the  flock,  an  impres- 
sive-looking, enormous  tom,  answered 
him,  but  showed  no  indication  of 
heading  his  troops  in  Jim’s  direction. 
He  didn’t  even  look  excited. 

I was  beside  myself.  Here  we  had 
twenty  birds  surrounded,  and  nobody 
was  doing  anything  about  it.  This 
wouldn’t  do  at  all.  I reasoned  anyone 
who  used  a call  as  poorly  as  Jim 
would  be  an  equally  poor  shot. 

I quickly  let  out  a call  “cluck-cluck- 
click.”  Oops— a sour  note.  I had  for- 
gotten to  chalk  the  striker.  It  didn’t 
matter;  these  birds  wouldn’t  know  the 
difference.  Cluck-cluck-click.  Click- 
click-cluck,  I called.  There,  that  should 
do  it.  Snapping  off  the  safe  on  the 
gun,  I slowly  stood  up,  expecting  any 
second  to  see  the  turkey  charging  up 
the  ridge  towards  me.  But  all  I saw,  to 
my  surprise,  were  a few  body  feathers 
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floating  to  earth,  indicating  the  birds 
made  a fast  exit. 

Now,  who  goofed?  I heard  Tom  and 
Jim  across  the  way,  talking  loudly, 
every  now  and  then  throwing  in  a cuss 
word.  I figured  it  wasn’t  them,  so  it 
had  to  be  Bill  Wilson.  Now  what  did 
he  do  wrong?  No  doubt  he  heard  my 
call  and  started  stalking  me. 

I saw  Bill  coming  my  way.  I didn’t 
want  to  make  him  feel  like  an  idiot,  so 
I didn’t  say  anything.  After  all,  it’s  a 
compliment,  in  a way,  to  be  mistaken 
for  a turkey,  so  why  make  the  guy 
appear  foolish?  I thought  at  least  he’d 
apologize  for  fouling  the  works,  but 
he  just  yelled  over  for  Tom  and  Jim, 
and  soon  they  joined  us. 

Right  off  I knew  Tom  Smith  was 
jealous  of  my  calling  skill,  because  he 
asked,  “Don,  that  was  you  doing  the 
calling,  wasn’t  it?”  The  expression  on 
his  face  showed  his  envy. 

“Yeah,  that  was  me,”  I replied 
proudly. 

Jim  Landin  approached,  and  said, 
“Looks  like  somebody  made  a little 
mistake.  We  had  turkey  in  the  pot 
until.  . . .” 


1 felt  obligated  to  go  to  Bill’s  de- 
fense, and  interrupted  him.  “Now,  now 
Jim.  You’re  to  fault  as  much  as  Bill.” 
Tom  gave  me  one  of  those  odd  looks 
again.  “You  need  to  learn  how  to  use 
a turkey  call  correctly,  Jim.  Say!  Sup- 
pose you  and  I come  back  up  here 
next  weekend,  and  I’ll  give  you  a few 
pointers.” 

Jim  turned  out  to  be  envious,  too. 
He  said,  in  a voice  scarcely  audible, 
“Think  I’ll  go  back  to  squirrel  hunting 
alone.”  Then,  making  certain  I heard, 
he  repeated  “alone”  very  loud.  I could 
tell  he  was  fighting  himself  to  tell  Bill 
off,  because  his  face  went  from  very 
red  to  very  pale  in  color. 

“Me,  too,”  said  Tom,  carelessly 
pointing  his  gun  at  my  head. 

“I  said  that  an  hour  ago,”  said  Bill, 
his  eyes  looking  blank.  No  doubt  the 
shock  of  his  discovery  that  I could 
talk  turkey,  to  the  extent  that  it  made 
him  look  like  a jackass,  affected  his 
mind. 

Oh  well,  somebody  once  said  that 
the  price  of  success  is  loneliness.  I 
guess  that’s  the  price  a great  hunter 
like  myself  must  pay. 


$121,000  in  Claybird  Tournament 

One  of  the  biggest  payoffs  in  the  history  of  sports  is  being  offered  in  the 
Winchester  National  Claybird  Tournament. 

More  than  $121,000  worth  of  swimming  pools,  motorcycles,  shotguns,  trips 
to  Florida  and  flights  from  New  York  City  to  London  by  jet  are  the  stakes  in 
the  tournament,  designed  to  promote  trap  and  skeet  shooting.  The  only  re- 
quirement for  entering  is  a $7.50  fee  payable  by  October  16  to  managements 
of  Winchester  Franchised  Public  Shooting  Centers  around  the  country. 

Each  contestant  must  qualify  by  shooting  200  targets  ( 100  trap,  100  skeet ) 
at  his  local  Winchester  Public  Shooting  Center  by  October  23.  Computers 
will  classify  each  shooter’s  composite  score  in  one  of  five  categories.  The 
national  classifications  will  be  listed  November  5.  Qualifiers  will  then  shoot 
100  targets  (50  trap,  50  skeet)  to  determine  local  winners.  Winners  of  each 
class  will  make  up  the  local  five-man  team  which  will  compete  in  the  nationals. 

The  regional  shoot-offs  will  be  run  on  a local  club  level.  Each  competitor 
will  shoot  at  200  targets  (100  trap,  100  skeet),  and  the  highest  aggregate 
team  score  will  determine  the  regional  champions.  The  finals  of  the  tourna- 
ment will  be  held  December  10-11  at  River  Ranch  Acres,  Lake  Wales,  Fla. 

Only  12-gauge  shotguns  may  be  used  and,  except  for  the  qualification 
shoots,  only  factory-manufactured  trap  and  skeet  ammunition  will  be  per- 
mitted. Shooters  must  pay  for  their  own  ammunition. 
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Early  Fur  and  Feathers 

By  Bob  Carter- 


Photos  by 


THE  SQUIRREL  clung  silently  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tree,  waiting  for  a 
sound  from  the  hunter  below.  A stick 
thrown  sharply  into  dry  leaves  on  the 
tree's  other  side  moved  the  gray. 

THE  inevitable  came  along  sooner 
than  we  had  expected. 

Ben  was  doing  a contortion  act  to 
peer  up  through  a thick  blanket  of 
October-curled,  yellow  maple  leaves 
and  locate  a scolding  gray  squirrel. 
And  two  grouse  blew  up  beside  his 
feet  and  startled  the  wits  out  of  him. 

A hasty  recovery  of  balance,  a snap 
blast  from  the  over-and-under,  and 
the  right-hand  bird  skidded  in  air, 
spewing  feathers,  then  thudded  into 
a blowdown. 


the  Author 

Ben  quietly  broke  open  his  shotgun, 
slid  out  the  smoking  empty  and 
dropped  in  a fresh  round,  then  gently 
closed  the  gun. 

He  glanced  at  where  I was  stand- 
ing, 50  feet  behind  him  on  the  path, 
grinned  silently,  then  turned  to  check 
again  on  the  now-still  gray. 

We  both  waited  and  watched. 

An  extremely  savage  deerfly 
hummed  in  tight  spirals  around  my 
head,  then  dropped  recklessly  onto  the 
back  of  my  neck.  I began  to  ease  my 
right  hand  up  to  mash  the  unwanted 
diner  quietly,  but  he  bit  so  hard  and 
fast  that  I flinched  and  banged  him 
into  oblivion  with  a solid  smack. 

That  saved  me  from  the  boring  of 
the  fly,  but  Brother  Ben  drilled  me 
with  that  stare  usually  reserved  for 
greenhorns  who  trip  over  low  barbed 
wire  fences  or  spill  tackle  boxes  in 
canoes. 

Heck  with  it.  He  wouldn’t  have  re- 
mained stoic  under  that  chewing 
either. 

We  heard  a quick  rustle  from  the 
leafy  arbor  above  and  watched  on  the 
ready  as  a pair  of  high,  slender  maple 
limbs  started  to  jerk  violently.  Our 
nervous  squirrel  was  deciding  to  get 
out  of  this  hot  territory. 

A leap  into  space  and  he  landed, 
tail  gyrating  for  balance,  on  the  next 
big  tree— a black  walnut  that  had  few 
leaves  left,  being  more  sensitive  to 
early  frost.  Ben  blazed  away,  bark  and 
leaves  flew,  and  the  gray  dropped  in  a 
shower  of  debris. 

He  had  bagged  one  of  the  earliest 
mixed,  delayed  doubles  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s new  advanced  season  on  ruffed 
grouse  and  squirrels.  It  was  about 
8:30  a.m.  on  October  16,  1965,  and 
our  hunt  had  just  gotten  under  way. 
Because  we’d  both  rather  hunt  grouse 
than  almost  any  other  small  game 
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species  in  the  state,  this  was  the 
equivalent  of  getting  a big  pay  raise. 

While  the  season  bag  limits  ( 10 ) 
and  daily  bag  (a  pair)  remained  the 
same,  state  grouse  hunters  would  have 
an  additional  two-week  period  before 
the  regular  November  season  and 
post-Christmas  extended  season. 

Game  Commission  study  had  shown 
over  the  years  that  ruffed  grouse,  and 
frequently  squirrels,  are  two  of  the 
most  underharvested  species  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
pattern.  On  grouse,  the  hunter  hit- 
success  is  very  low,  since  many  hunt- 
ers, keyed  to  pheasant  and  rabbit 
shooting,  can’t  gear  up  to  tougher 
grouse  quickly.  Gunners  who  keep  at 
their  grouse  shooting  soon  find  the 
timing  and  sixth  sense  to  be  ready  for 
grouse  and  hit  them  with  at  least  a 
rewarding  degree  of  regularity. 

Unfortunately,  many  hunters  give 
grouse  a try  or  two,  then  move  back 
to  ringneck  or  rabbit  hunting  after  a 
few  discouraging  misses.  Estimates  on 
the  annual  hunter  harvest  of  available 
grouse  in  the  Pennsylvania  seasons 
range  from  5 to  10  percent.  The  lower 
estimate  is  probably  closer  to  the  true 
picture. 

Food  Is  the  Key 

Squirrel  hunting  can  be  either  feast 
or  famine.  Lots  of  years,  they  have 
fall  migrations,  almost  overnight,  to 
take  up  where  better  food  supplies 
are  in  evidence.  One  county  may  have 
both  gray  and  fox  squirrels  crawling 
over  nearly  every  tree  and  the  neigh- 
boring county  may  have  a sparse 
population.  And,  the  situation  can 
change  from  year  to  year.  Generally, 
squirrels  are  underharvested,  too,  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  prolific,  and 
when  they  have  the  protection  of  ade- 
quate den  trees,  don’t  thin  out  easily 
from  hunting  pressure. 

I remember  one  evening,  when  I 
was  about  16,  showing  an  older  hunt- 
ing companion  a wooded  ravine  that 
was  bulging  with  reckless  fox  squir- 
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rels.  Normally,  it  had  an  average 
squirrel  population.  There  was  a good 
sprinkling  of  den  trees  and  acorns, 
walnuts  and,  sometimes,  corn  nearby. 

For  a combination  of  reasons, 
known  best  by  the  squirrels,  they  had 
packed  into  this  three-  or  four-acre 
woods  as  if  it  were  the  only  bomb 
shelter  in  a heavy  air  raid.  In  two 
hours,  we  bagged  nine  fox  squirrels 
between  us  without  moving. 

So  thick  have  they  become  in  recent 
years,  in  many  urban  and  suburban 


A QUICK  RUSTLE  from  the  leafy  arbor 
above  indicated  that  a nervous  squirrel 
was  deciding  to  get  out  of  hot  territory. 


areas,  that  complaints  by  residents 
about  attic-rattlings  and  wire  chewing 
have  risen  sharply. 

A squirrel/grouse  early  season  is 
ideal  for  much  of  Pennsylvania.  Be- 
cause both  are  woods  dwellers,  it's 
relatively  easy  to  slide  softly  through 
good  grouse  woods  and  see  plenty  of 
shooting-range  squirrels  in  the  process. 

This  was  the  approach  we  had 
taken.  Hunting  in  Fayette  County, 
near  Uniontown,  we  were  running 
ridge  flanks  where  the  tangles  of  wild 
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grapevines  run  in  long  strings.  Grouse 
were  hanging  in  and  near  the  grapes 
and  the  squirrels  were  a little  bit  of 
everywhere. 

Almost  all  of  the  squirrels  in  that 
area  are  mountain  grays,  although 
there  are  a few  fox  and  black  squir- 
rels there,  along  with  a good  sprinkling 
of  the  aggressive  pine  squirrels. 

These  were  the  first  grouse  we  had 
flushed,  so  after  Ben  collected  what 
proved  to  be  a plump  young  hen  bird, 
we  slowed  the  pace  to  a creep.  Grouse 
usually  come  in  clusters. 

Then,  as  I approached  a burly, 
shagbark  hickory,  a surprised  gray 
leaped  chattering  to  its  trunk,  tail 
aflare  and  fluffed,  then  spiraled  to  the 
off  side.  I paused  and  listened.  Ben 
watched  from  off  to  my  right. 

The  scratching  stopped  from  a point 
still  below  the  tree’s  first  limbs.  The 
squirrel  was  listening,  too. 

Very  gently,  I leaned  down  and  ex- 
tracted a dead  stick  from  its  leaf 
cradle  in  the  woods  floor.  Then,  get- 
ting the  12-gauge  over-and-under 


A SUCCESSFUL  DAY  afield— two  pairs 
of  grouse  and  five  grays.  Not  bad  for  an 
early  opener. 


ready  and  high  with  the  right  arm,  I 
flipped  the  stick  sharply  into  the  dry 
leaves  on  the  tree’s  other  side. 

For  a long  second  the  squirrel  was 
spiraling  higher  on  my  side  after  be- 
ing fooled  by  the  crash  under  him.  It 
was  enough  time  for  my  first  barrel 
snap  shot  to  score  cleanly. 

He  was  a young  gray  and  I noticed 
his  muzzle,  forepaws  and  chest  were 
heavily  dyed  with  walnut  stain. 

Now,  the  sun  was  starting  to  bore 
through  the  thick  leaves  of  the  dense, 
overhead  umbrella,  steaming  up  the 
people,  bugs,  grouse,  squirrels  and 
other  things  down  below.  I had  al- 
ready noticed  one  small  disadvantage 
in  this  early  hunting— besides  deerflies 
—the  spiders  hadn’t  been  run  to  cover 
yet  by  frost.  After  an  hour  of  hunting, 
we  had  spider  webs  lying  in  itchy 
laces  over  our  heads,  across  our  noses 
and  trailing  from  our  ears. 

“Maybe  we  better  field  dress  this 
stuff  as  we  get  it,”  I suggested.  “It’s 
going  to  be  pretty  warm  before  we 
pull  out  of  the  woods.” 

Ben  agreed,  and  we  turned  toward 
the  pit  of  the  hollow,  where  a clear 
spring  squeezed  cool  from  beneath  the 
knotted  roots  of  a sycamore,  then 
wound  down  the  way  toward  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Grapes  in  the  Crop 

I opened  Ben’s  grouse  and  pulled 
out  both  entrails  and  crop.  He  had 
been  eating  grapes  and  also  had  pulled 
off  a couple  dozen  leaf  tips  from  some 
vividly  green  plant.  We  couldn’t  iden- 
tify it. 

The  squirrels  I cleaned,  too,  rinsing 
them  inside  with  a handful  of  freshly- 
fallen  sycamore  leaves  that  I dipped 
in  the  running  water. 

After  a drink  from  beneath  the  roots, 
and  a candy  bar,  we  angled  back  up 
the  bank  to  hit  some  new  grapevine 
areas. 

Ready  for  action,  I slipped  into  a 
fern  forest  that  was  all  of  knee-high, 
keeping  my  shotgun  at  port  arms. 
Grouse  get  out  of  range  in  a hurry, 
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and  with  the  thick  foliage  still  hang- 
ing on.  I knew  I had  to  shoot  snappily. 

Then,  to  my  left,  a grouse  burst  out 
with  that  roar  that  brings  you  up 
pointing.  He  towered  and  I had  time 
to  take  a quick,  vertical  lead  of  a 
couple  feet  and  belt  him  hard.  He 
tumbled  down  through  a shower  of 
feathers  and  I had  my  first  bird  of  the 
young  season. 

And,  so  it  went.  We  trickled  through 
those  sun-dappled  and  shade-bathed 
ridge  tops  until  nearly  3 o’clock, 
steadily  flushing  grouse  or  seeing 
squirrels. 

We  didn’t  hit  all  the  grouse,  by  far, 
and  the  squirrels  were  often  out  of 
range  of  our  loosely-choked  grouse 
guns,  so  we  would  pass  rather  than 
wound  them.  We  had  plenty  of  shoot- 
ing by  the  time  our  two  pairs  of  birds 
were  in  the  bag. 

During  the  day,  I saw  a pileated 
woodpecker  disintegrating  a big,  dead 
snag  in  search  of  larvae.  When  his 
sturdy  bill  would  get  good  torque,  he 
would  twist  his  head  and  tear  loose 
long  strips  of  dead  wood  that  fluttered 
down  through  the  air,  crashing  lightly 
into  the  leaves.  Then  he  watched  the 
new  crevice  intently,  sometimes  grab- 
bing a morsel,  sometimes  not.  When 
I got  too  close,  he  galloped  away 
through  the  air  the  way  they  do, 
yelling  shrilly. 

We  saw  several  deer  that  day,  but 
none  with  antlers.  We  heard  other 
scattered  shooting,  but  saw  no  other 
hunters  . . . one  of  the  mysteries  of 
grouse  hunting  in  our  state.  It  is  so 
much  fun  you  always  expect  to  be 
neck-deep  in  competition.  But  it  sel- 
dom happens.  Sure  is  nice  to  have  so 
much  sport. 

When  we  reached  our  grouse  limit, 
we  had  five  squirrels  between  us  and 


THE  GROUSE  had  been  eating  grapes, 
and  had  pulled  off  a couple  dozen  leaf  tips 
from  some  vividly  green  plant. 


that  was  plenty,  since  we  don’t  eat 
much  squirrel  ourselves. 

On  the  way  home,  I stopped  at  a 
service  station  along  Route  19,  near 
Washington,  Pa.,  and  mentioned  to 
the  mechanic  that  there  were  a few 
fat  grays  in  the  back  end  of  my  station 
wagon.  He’s  a man  who  likes  squirrels 
better  than  most  other  meats.  He 
nodded  without  saying  anything, 
wiped  the  grease  off  one  hand  with  a 
shop  cloth  and  strolled  out  to  the  car 
and  around  to  the  tailgate.  His  part- 
ner, Harold,  was  pumping  in  the  gas. 

“Hey,  those  are  nice  grays,”  he  said. 
“I  sure  will  take  those  off  your  hands.” 
And  he  did. 

We  waved  after  a shot  of  grape  pop 
and  went  on  home  to  stow  our  birds 
in  the  freezer. 

Who  says  there’s  no  fun  left  in 
hunting? 


Did  You  Know? 

Sportsmen  spend  more  money  on  hunting  and  fishing  than  the  rest  of  the 
nation  spends  on  radio  and  television  receivers,  records  and  musical  instru- 
ments combined. 
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DIET  OF  DOVE  is  almost  exclusively  weed 
seeds.  Best  procedure  is  to  pick  out  a well- 
used  bird  route  in  a weed  field,  squat  and  wait 
for  the  feathered  jets.  Doves  nest  anywhere, 
often  evict  another  pair  of  less  aggressive 
species  of  birds  and  use  their  nest. 


HUNTERS  WILL  TELL  YOU  that  the  dove  is 
probably  the  most  difficult  bird  to  bring  down 
out  of  the  sky.  The  average  shotgunner  fires  a 
box  of  shells  a day  at  the  flying  bombs,  is 
lucky  to  bring  home  four. 


MOURNING  DOVE  POPULATION  in  the  U.  S. 
is  estimated  to  be  75  million,  so  an  annual 
harvest  of  19  million  birds  barely  puts  a dent 
in  the  supply.  Biologists  tell  us  that  80  percent 
of  the  birds  will  die  a natural  death  during 
the  first  year  anyhow. 


ER  of  the  WEED  FIELDS 

By  George  X.  Sand 


FALL  brings  feathers.  Migratory  game  bird  feathers.  And  the  mourning 
dove  is  probably  the  hardest  of  such  targets  to  hit  consistently. 

Reason:  this  glossy  brown  bird’s  deceptive,  side-slipping  flight  usually  makes 
him  “appear  where  he  ain’t.”  Too,  he  is  moving  a lot  faster  than  you  may  think. 

This  four-ounce  feathered  jet  can  fly  over  60  miles  per  hour,  thinks  little  of 
flying  500  miles  a night  along  its  migratory  path.  The  average  shotgunner 
grasses  but  one  dove  out  of  every  six  tries;  brings  home  an  average  of  four 
birds  per  day. 

The  mourning  dove  likes  to  eat  crop  field  spillage,  ragweed,  brown  top 
millet,  other  seeds.  So  this  fall  find  yourself  a field  where  such  food  awaits 
and  be  ready  for  the  little  brown  bombs. 


PASS  SHOOTING  IS  COMMON  way  to  hunt  doves,  although  some  hardy  hunters  will  try  to 
flush  the  birds.  Doves  commonly  hatch  two  eggs  at  a time,  five  or  six  times  a year.  Abundance 
of  species,  plus  difficulty  in  hitting  side-slipping  fliers,  makes  them  possibly  the  most  under- 
harvested game  bird  in  the  country. 


An  Odd  Nest 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  - A friend, 
who  has  a cottage  near  Ligonier,  re- 
lates that  as  he  was  about  to  tear 
down  a hornet’s  nest  which  was  under 
the  edge  of  the  roof  he  discovered  a 
wren  had  taken  over  and  several 
young  birds  had  hatched  out  in  the 
nest.  — District  Game  Protector  Ed- 
ward W.  Cox,  Somerset. 

A Rebel,  No  Doubt 

CARBON  COUNTY -l  had  a call 
from  Mr.  Vanderward  of  Palmerton, 
relative  to  squirrel  damage  at  his 
home  and  garden.  I set  two  box  traps 
and  to  date  a total  of  31  squirrels 
have  been  trapped  and  transferred  to 
other  areas.  Two  traps  ( a squirrel  in 
each)  were  taken  to  the  top  of  the 
Blue  Mountain  on  the  Appalachian 
Trail,  where  there  are  two  trail  signs. 
One  pointing  towards  Maine  and  the 
other  towards  Georgia.  As  Mr.  Van- 
derward put  it,  both  squirrels  hopped 
out,  looked  at  the  signs,  and  one  went 
helter-skelter  towards  Maine  and  the 
other  went  rambling  on  towards  Geor- 
gia.—District  Game  Protector  David 
L.  Moyer,  Jim  Thorpe. 


A Tip  of  the  Hat 

INDIANA  COUNTY  - Sportsman 
Helps  Himself— Several  years  ago  Bill 
Metcalfe,  of  Altoona,  requested  some 
technical  advice  on  the  planting  of 
seedlings  and  grasses  on  some  moun- 
tain land  that  he  owned  in  Indiana 
County.  We  went  over  the  area  and 
recommended  certain  cuttings,  grass 
and  seedling  plantings.  Mr.  Metcalfe 
followed  the  recommendations  with 
his  own  labor  and  at  his  own  expense. 

The  other  day,  I received  a letter 
from  Mr.  Metcalfe  in  which  he  thanked 
me  for  the  assistance  which  he  re- 
ceived. He  also  stated  that  there  was 
a tremendous  increase  in  the  game 
population. 

My  hat  is  off  to  the  sportsmen  of 
Mr.  Metcalfe’s  caliber.  They  are  will- 
ing to  work  to  improve  their  hunting 
and  do  not  want  things  handed  to 
them  on  a silver  platter.  — District 
Game  Protector  Charles  Hertz,  Marion 
Center. 


Thanks 

LEHIGH  COUNTY -l  sincerely  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  assist- 
ance given  me  and  the  Game  Com- 
mission during  the  period  of  time  1 
served  as  Game  Protector  in  Lehigh 
County.  It  is  quite  difficult  and  nearly 
impossible  to  recognize  personally  all 
the  people  who  sincerely  aid  in 
strengthening  the  programs  of  the 
Commission  to  the  end  where  most 
of  the  people  and  sportsmen  of  the 
Commonwealth  shall  mutually  bene- 
fit. Most  especially  I am  appreciative 
for  the  fine  cooperation  I received 
from  the  Deputy  Force  and  the  or- 
ganized sportsmen  of  the  county.— 
District  Game  Protector  Ken  L.  Hess, 
Allentown. 
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A Bit  Confused 

WARREN  COUNTY- One  day  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July  I decided  to  try 
my  luck  hunting  foxes.  Stopping  in  a 
wooded  area  I placed  a crow  record 
on  the  machine.  The  record  had  only 
played  a short  time  when  a gray  fox 
came  in.  Thinking  there  could  be  an- 
other gray  fox  in  the  area,  I placed  a 
fox  record  on  the  machine.  This  time 
three  crows  came  flying  over.  It  made 
me  wonder  what  a crow  sounds  like 
to  a fox  and  what  a yelping  fox  sounds 
like  to  a crow.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Donald  C.  Parr,  Tidioute. 

Would  They  Really? 

VENANGO  COUNTY- Talking  to 
a lot  of  fishermen,  I find  that  many 
grouse  are  being  seen  with  young 
chicks.  It  looks  like  another  good  year 
in  the  county  for  the  drummers.  Dur- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  month  I ob- 
served one  hen  with  twelve  chicks 
crossing  a road  in  Rockland  Township. 

It  used  to  be  a rare  sight  to  see  a 
highway-killed  fox  lying  along  a road, 
but  after  the  bounty  went  off  July  1, 
1966,  I observed  four  different  foxes 
lying  along  the  road  on  a 160-mile 
trip  during  the  middle  of  July.  It  is  a 
good  example  of  the  number  of  foxes 
which  were  turned  in  for  bounty  pay- 
ment after  being  hit  by  autos.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  L.  E.  Yocum, 
Oil  City. 

A Rare  Sight 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - Cecil 
Rowe,  who  owns  a farm  near  Lake 
Wesauking  in  Bradford  County,  called 
me  recently  to  inform  me  that  he  had 
been  seeing  a pair  of  bald  eagles  quite 
frequently  near  his  farm.  About  a 
week  later  he  called  and  said  one  of 
the  eagles  was  circling  near  the  farm 
at  the  time.  I drove  to  the  area  with 
my  family  and  we  were  fortunate  in 
seeing  the  eagle  sail  across  some  open 
fields  and  disappear  over  a ridge  into 
another  hollow.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Donald  E.  Watson,  Towanda. 


How  About  That? 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - I was  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  Bradford  County 
delegates  to  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmers  Association  in 
Williamsport  of  a question  asked  the 
panel  that  might  be  a solution  to  the 
deer  herd  management  problem  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  meeting  was  for 
the  ladies  of  the  Association,  the  panel 
was  male.  The  group  was  informed 
that  there  was  time  for  one  more  ques- 
tion. One  lady  stood  up  and  very 
seriously  asked  if  it  wouldn’t  be  pos- 
sible to  control  the  deer  herd  by  giv- 
ing deer  “birth  control  pills.”  The 
panel  packed  up  and  departed  and 
the  lady  is  still  waiting  for  an  answer. 
—District  Game  Protector  Richard  W. 
Donahoe,  Troy. 

Twins — But  Different 

CLARION  COUNTY- The  follow- 
ing was  related  to  me  by  Food  and 
Cover  Foreman  Don  O’Neil.  It  seems 
that  one  afternoon  just  as  Don  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  Game  Lands 
shed  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  63,  he 
noticed  a doe  approaching.  Behind 
the  doe  came  a normally  colored  fawn, 
then  came  another  fawn— but  this  was 
not  just  the  usual  set  of  twins  because 
the  latter  was  entirely  white.  I doubt 
if  this  mother  has  any  trouble  deter- 
mining which  is  which.— District  Game 
Protector  David  W.  Brown,  Knox. 
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A Bear  Call? 

MONTOUR  COUNTY— While  va- 
cationing in  Potter  County  in  July, 
my  brother  William  Bower,  Steelton, 
and  I went  out  at  dusk  one  evening 
in  an  attempt  to  call  in  a fox  with  a 
hand  call.  Stationing  ourselves  at  an 
intersection  of  reverting  fields,  my 
brother  began  calling  with  his  newly 
acquired  call.  Almost  immediately  a 
bear  stepped  out  of  the  woods  at  the 
other  end  of  the  field.  With  each  new 
series  of  calls,  the  bear  would  come  a 
little  closer,  stand  on  his  hind  feet 
and  survey  the  scene.  After  approxi- 
mately 15  minutes  Mr.  Bruin  decided 
that  he  was  no  longer  interested  and 
slowly  ambled  back  into  the  woods.  I 
have  seen  many  types  of  animals  in- 
vestigate the  sound  of  a hand  call,  but 
this  was  my  first  experience  with  a 
bear  indicating  any  interest.— District 
Game  Protector  Howard  W.  Bower, 
Jr.,  Danville. 

A Good  Thought 

While  on  a trip  “home”  over  the 
Fourth  of  July  our  family  made  a 
game  of  spotting  out-of-state  licenses. 
A total  of  29  separate  states  were  seen 
with  a great  many  of  them  either 
having  a “camper”  or  camping  trailer 
tagging  along.  All  of  these  people  are 
representatives  of  their  state  so  let’s 
put  our  best  “foot”  forward  for  them. 
—Land  Manager  John  A.  Booth,  White 
Haven. 


Schuylkill  Pheasants 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-Mter  a 
poor  nesting  season  for  pheasants  last 
year,  it  certainly  is  good  to  see  the 
number  and  size  of  this  year’s  broods 
much  increased.  On  July  15,  while  on 
patrol  on  Farm  Game  Project  186,  I 
observed  three  broods,  totaling  34 
young  birds,  in  one  small  field.  All 
indications  are  for  an  excellent  hunt- 
ing crop  of  pheasants  in  this  district. 
—District  Game  Protector  L.  E.  Bitt- 
ner, Tremont. 

All  Colors 

CLARION  COUNTY  - Here  in 
Clarion  County  we  have  had  our  share 
of  albino  animals  — deer  (two  nice 
bucks  and  several  doe),  two  white 
squirrels,  and  last  year  an  albino  cot- 
tontail. This  is  the  first  time  I have 
had  a report  of  the  black  phase,  a 
black  chipmunk.  From  one  extreme  to 
the  other.  — District  Game  Protector 
Jack  M.  Lavery,  Clarion. 

Slightly  Confused 

BRADFORD  COUNTY- John  Bord- 
well,  R.  D.  5,  Towanda,  recently  pur- 
chased a pair  of  ring-necked  pheas- 
ants. The  hen  laid  21  eggs  and  the 
cock  proceeded  to  sit  on  them.  Mr. 
Bordwell  reports  that  the  male  bird 
gets  off  the  eggs  just  long  enough  to 
eat,  then  turns  the  eggs  with  his  beak 
before  sitting  on  them  again.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  the  results  of  this 
switching  of  parental  roles.— District 
Game  Protector  A.  Dean  Rockwell, 
Savre. 
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Slingshooting  Sisters 

ERIE  COUNTY— The  Sisters  at  the 
Carmelite  Monastery  in  Erie  have  a 
problem  with  woodchucks  burrowing 
under  one  of  the  buildings  within  their 
enclosure.  With  box  traps,  they  have 
been  quite  successful  in  removing  a 
few  of  the  young  chucks,  however,  the 
older  ones  are  a bit  more  wary.  The 
Sisters  of  the  Carmelite  refuse  to  give 
up,  however,  and  the  other  day,  one 
of  the  Sisters  called  me  and  informed 
me  that  two  of  the  nuns  were  quite 
proficient  with  the  slingshot  before 
entering  the  convent,  and  they  felt 
sure  that  with  a little  practice,  they 
could  hide  behind  a tree  and  when 
Mr.  Woodchuck  came  out!  ! ! ! KA- 
POW.— District  Game  Protector  Ron- 
ald L.  Sutherland,  Erie. 

Favorable  Forecast 

On  State  Game  Lands  No.  117  I 
saw  a hen  grouse  and  10  chicks  on  the 
morning  of  July  15.  The  chicks  were 
about  the  size  of  quail.  The  ring- 
neck  clutches  are  now  showing  up; 
they  are  in  all  sizes.  Looks  like  an- 
other good  pheasant  season.— Land 
Manager  J.  Bradley  McGregor,  Wash- 
ington. 

A Real  Scare 

TIOGA  COUNTY -On  a Sunday  in 
June  Don  Wheeland  and  his  sons  were 
accompanied  by  Ken  Kanipe  and  some 
of  his  friends  on  a rattlesnake  hunt 
above  Rock  Run  on  the  Tioga-Ly com- 
ing County  border.  They  got  to  within 
about  75  feet  of  a den  and  saw  a large 
rattlesnake  creeping  up  on  a hen  tur- 
key that  was  sitting  on  her  nest.  The 
hen  seemed  terrified  but  stayed  on  the 
nest  until  the  snake,  a 48/2-inch  rattler 
with  eleven  rattles  and  a button,  was 
captured.  The  experience  was  evi- 
dently too  much  for  the  turkey  be- 
cause she  never  returned  to  the  nest, 
although  two  of  the  eggs  had  hatched. 
—District  Game  Protector  Franklin  A. 
Bernstein,  Knoxville. 


A Night  Deposit? 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY- Help  was 
requested  from  local  authorities  and 
officers  of  the  Lawrence  Savings  and 
Trust  Company  Bank  recently.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  report  the  intruder 
was  masked  and  considered  danger- 
ous. Entry  was  attempted  at  the  rear 
of  the  bank  through  a rear  window 
that  was  protected  by  heavy  iron  bars. 
Before  a robbery  was  committed,  the 
culprit  was  captured  by  Deputy  Game 
Protector  Thomas  O’Brien  and  my 
son-in-law  Wayne  Weatherby  who 
also  heard  the  report.  The  masked 
bandit  will  no  doubt  spend  the  rest 
of  his  natural  life,  with  other  raccoons, 
away  from  the  business  district  of 
New  Castle.— District  Game  Protector 
Calvin  A.  Hooper,  Jr.,  New  Castle. 

Traffic  Hazard 

CAMERON  COUNTY  - A young 
cow  elk  has  created  considerable  in- 
terest during  the  past  three  weeks  by 
appearing  almost  every  evening  in  an 
open  field  just  below  Truman  where 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tracks  cross 
Route  120.  Every  evening  spectators 
line  both  sides  of  the  highway  to 
watch  her  grazing  within  a few  yards 
of  the  busy  highway.  On  several  oc- 
casions the  spectators  became  so  nu- 
merous the  Pennsylvania  State  Police 
stopped  to  help  keep  traffic  moving 
safely  by  the  area.  — District  Game 
Protector  Norman  L.  Erickson,  Em- 
porium. 
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BERKS  COUNTY -A  groundhog 
entered  the  Sarig  School,  Temple, 
through  an  open  door  and  took  up 
residence  in  a ventilation  duct.  He 
was  in  over  a weekend,  unknown  to 
school  officials,  and  made  quite  a mess 
in  one  of  the  rooms.  After  his  presence 
was  noted,  he  finally  responded  to  an 
open  door  and  the  lure  of  the  “Great 
Outdoors.”  We  don’t  know  whether 
he  was  a dropout  who  decided  to  con- 
tinue his  education  or  a candidate  for 
“Headstart”  who  wanted  a preview  of 
what  might  be  ahead  for  him.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  J.  A.  Leiendecker, 
Reading. 

A Line  Plunge 

GREENE  COUNTY- Joseph  Head- 
lee,  449  Rose  Street,  Waynesburg, 
called  my  headquarters  on  July  9 and 
stated  that  he  went  into  his  basement 
that  morning  and  noticed  a hole  in  his 
basement  screen  door.  Upon  investi- 
gation he  determined  that  a rabbit 
had  jumped  through  a screen  that  was 
lightly  tacked  on  an  opening  of  his 
coal  chute  and  had  run  across  the 
basement  and  poked  a hole  the  size 
of  a softball  in  his  basement  screen 
door.  Rabbit  hair  was  found  at  both 
openings.  With  this  strength  and  such 
a hard  head  maybe  this  rabbit  should 
think  of  becoming  a football  player. 
—District  Game  Protector  Leslie  V. 
Haines,  Waynesburg. 


A Bad  Actor 

CENTRE  COUNTY— A very  large 
jet  black  tomcat  was  killed  by  R.  S. 
Kessler,  who  lives  between  Sandy 
Ridge  and  Bald  Eagle.  The  cat  was 
on  one  of  its  midnight  chicken  raids 
and  had  already  killed  fifteen  large 
Rhode  Island  chickens  for  Mr.  Kes- 
sler. The  cat  would  kill  two  or  three 
chickens  each  visit  and  would  eat  only 
the  head  and  a small  part  of  the  neck 
of  each  chicken.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Michael  Grabany,  Philipsburg. 

Two  More  National  Symbols 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY- The  pair 
of  bald  eagles  nesting  at  Pymatuning 
Lake  has  come  through  with  flying 
colors.  On  April  18  two  eaglets  were 
sighted  in  the  nest  by  Area  Manager 
Ray  Sickles  from  a helicopter  and  ap- 
peared to  have  just  been  hatched.  On 
June  14  the  two  eaglets  were  observed 
near  the  nest  and  taking  short  distance 
flights  on  their  own.  Last  year  this 
same  nest  produced  one  young  eagle. 
—District  Game  Protector  Arden  D. 
Fichtner,  Linesville. 

More  Bears 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  - While 
making  an  inspection  of  food  plots  at 
State  Game  Lands  No.  75  I had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  three  bears  in  a 
period  of  twenty  minutes.  One  was  a 
small  bear,  about  140-pound  size,  one 
was  a large  bear  while  the  third  one 
was  a monster.  They  were  in  an  area 
where  there  were  considerable  ripe 
Juneberry  trees  and  were  working  on 
these  for  feed. 

I have  one  or  more  bears  eating 
corn  at  the  corncrib  at  English  Center. 
1 just  let  the  broken  door  open  to 
allow  them  to  feed  as  I have  found 
that  as  soon  as  you  repair  it  it’s  but 
a few  days  until  it  is  broken  into 
again.  I have  had  reports  of  persons 
seeing  bears  at  about  fifteen  different 
locations  within  a ten-mile  area  of 
English  Center.— Land  Manager  Jo- 
seph W.  Kistner,  Jersey  Shore. 
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Archers  Meet  With  PGC 
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PGC  Photo 

TOP  ARCHERS  FROM  THROUGHOUT  PENNSYLVANIA  held  a conference  with 
Game  Commission  executive  officers  to  review  the  current  status  of  the  sport  and  to 
seek  ways  to  improve  the  appeal  of  archery.  Special  regulations  pertaining  to  bow 
and  arrow  hunting,  as  well  as  public  relations,  were  also  reviewed.  Left  to  right  are 
Bob  Breth,  Keith  Schuyler,  PGC  Executive  Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers  (seated), 
Sherwood  Schoch,  Bob  Albright,  Homer  Wambold,  John  Hana,  R.  R.  Bleakley,  Jr., 
Clayton  Shenk,  Gil  David,  John  Hershey. 
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State  Stream  'Wtafi  /4vtaila&le 

The  most  detailed  stream  map  of  Pennsylvania  ever  assembled  is  now  in 
its  second  printing.  The  map  is  ideal  for  sportsmen,  foresters,  vacationers,  etc. 
It  includes  over  3,000  streams,  towns,  elevations,  major  mountains  and  valleys, 
locations  of  forest  fire  control  towers,  swamps,  lakes,  dams  and  reservoirs. 
The  three  feet  by  five  feet  folded  map  is  available  for  $1  from  Maps,  Box 
6000,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 
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Photo  by  Thad  Bukowski 

AUDREY  McGOUN,  first  girl  ever  to  attend  the  Lawrence  County  Conservation 
Camp,  is  given  instruction  in  trapshooting  by  Bob  Parlaman,  Game  Commission  CIA. 
Thirty-six  boys  attended  the  camp. 

$1,000  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  Penn  State  by  Pa.  Archery  Assn,  and  PGC  for  Pa.  Rural 
Safety  Council  archery  study  by  Dr.  Frank  Anthony.  From  left:  Clayton  Shenk,  Pa. 
Archery  Assn.;  Dr.  G.  Z.  Stevens,  Penn  State;  Eli  Wiggins,  Pa.  Public  Instruction 
Dept.;  John  C.  Behel,  PGC  Hunter  Safety  Coordinator. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


APPLICATION  FOR  A 

NONRESIDENT  HUNTER’S  LICENSE 


FEE  $25.35.  DO  NOT  SEND  STAMPS  FOR  FEE.  (BY  MAIL  ADD  10c  POSTAGE 
AND  ENCLOSE  POSITIVE  MEANS  OF  IDENTIFICATION  WHICH  WILL  BE 
RETURNED  WITH  LICENSE.) 


NAME 


(Print  Plainly) 


STREET  OR  R.  F.  D. 


POST  OFFICE  

......  STATE  

ZIP  CODE 

OCCUPATION 

AGE 

COLOR  OF 

COLOR  OF 

HAIR 

EYES 

WEIGHT 

HEIGHT  

FEET  

INCHES 

PLACE  OF  BIRTH  ..... 

( Post  Office ) 

( State) 

( Nation ) 

I AM  NOW  A BONA  FIDE  RESIDENT  OF  

( State  or  Country ) 

1 CERTIFY  THAT  THE  ABOVE  IS  A TRUE  AND  ACCURATE  STATEMENT 

NATIVE-BORN  □ 

AND  THAT  I AM  A CITIZEN  OF  THE  U.  S. 


NATURALIZED  □ NO. 
AN  ALIEN  NON-RESIDENT  □ 


( Signature  of  Applicant ) 


DATE  OF  APPLICATION  

NOTE:  - IF  APPLICANT  IS  FOREIGN  BORN,  NATURALIZATION  PAPERS  MUST  BE 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  ISSUINC  AGENT  BEFORE  LICENSE  MAY  BE  ISSUED. 

LICENSE  NO. 


(Signature  Issuing  Agent) 


NOTE:— THIS  LICENSE  MAY  BE  SECURED  FROM  ANY  COUNTY  TREASURER  IN 
STATE,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE,  MISCELLANEOUS  LICENSE  DIVISION, 
HARRISBURG,  PA.,  OR  ANY  FIELD  DIVISION  OFFICE  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION. 

REMITTANCE  MUST  BE  BY  CERTIFIED  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 
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HUNTER  SAFETY 
EDUCATION 


ONE  OF  THE  WORST  THINGS  a hunter  can  do  is  to  wear 
brown  or  camouflage  clothing  while  in  the  field.  At  a distance, 
the  hunter  can  resemble  a woodchuck,  rabbit,  grouse,  pheas- 
ant, deer,  etc.  The  head  is  an  especially  inviting  target  unless 
it  is  marked  with  a distinctive  color. 

Be  Seen— Wear  Blaze 
Orange  While  Hunting 

By  John  C.  Behel,  Hunter  Safety  Coordinator 


RED,  recognized  as  the  danger 
color  for  many  years,  is  slowly 
being  replaced  by  fluorescent  colors. 

Over  the  years  the  hunter  has  been 
shown  that  some  bright  color  should 
be  worn  while  hunting.  All  Game  De- 


partments have  urged  that  a bright 
color  be  worn  and  a few  states  have 
passed  legislation  requiring  the  hunter 
to  wear  a specified  number  of  square 
inches  of  red  or  yellow. 

What  shade  of  red?  Does  red  still 
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appear  red  at  long  range,  or  in  poor 
light  (as  is  found  at  daylight  and 
dusk),  in  deep  shade,  or  in  rainy 
weather?  What  happens  to  red  when 
it  becomes  wet?  Is  red  an  effective 
color  at  all  times  of  the  year,  or  does 
it  blend  with  the  reds  of  maple,  black 
gum,  and  sumac  in  autumn?  Does 
some  other  color  perhaps  offer  better 
j year-round  protection? 

Dr.  O.  W.  Richards,  Ph.D.,  Amer- 
ican Optical  Company  Research  Cen- 
! ter,  Southbridge,  Mass.,  found  during 
a color  study  that  a red  cloth  is  not 
nearly  as  conspicuous  as  a red  light, 
and  with  poor  lighting  in  the  woods, 
red  appears  as  a dark  color  and  is  not 
i seen.  Yellow  is  bright  and  normally  is 
an  easily  seen  color.  However,  at 
dawn  and  dusk  the  yellow  tends  to  be 
seen  as  gray  or  white. 

The  first  research  on  color  was  lim- 
ited to  ordinary  bright  colors.  This 
| was  before  fluorescent  colors  were 
available.  Yellow  was  determined  to 
be  the  easiest  seen,  and  was  generally 
recognized  as  the  safest  color  to  wear 
by  many  hunters. 

Switzer  Brothers,  Inc.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  the  originators  of  the  “Day- 
Glo”  colors,  made  instrumental  com- 
parisons between  the  intensity  of  the 
color  emitted  by  the  daylight  fluores- 
cent fabrics  and  that  of  ordinary  bright 
colored  cloth  of  similar  shade. 

Color  movies  and  slides,  and  tests 
made  by  a spectrophotometer,  all  led 
to  the  same  conclusions: 

Four  Times  Brighter 

( 1 ) The  daylight  fluorescent  colors 
(particularly  fire  orange  and  neon  red) 
were  four  times  as  bright  as  ordinary 
orange  or  red  under  poor  light  condi- 
tions. In  fact,  these  colors  were  most 
vivid  in  deep  shade  or  in  the  late 
hours  of  evening  or  early  hours  of 
morning.  In  poor  light,  ordinary  reds 
and  oranges  tended  to  appear  as  gray 
or  black,  even  at  relatively  short  dis- 
tances. 

(2)  In  good  or  poor  light,  the  flu- 
orescent colors  retained  their  identity 


at  long  range  when  ordinary  colors 
“faded”  to  gray  or  black. 

(3)  The  fluorescent  colors  con- 
trasted sharply  with  all  backgrounds. 
Ordinary  colors  are  duplicated  by  the 
flowers,  leaves,  or  stems  of  plants  at 
some  time  of  the  year. 

(4)  The  fluorescent  colors  are  not 
found  on  any  mammal  or  bird  of  the 
state,  whereas  all  of  the  ordinary  col- 
ors may  be  seen  on  our  native  animals. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  among 
our  birds  and  mammals,  nearly  any 


A BLAZE  ORANGE  CAP,  especially 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  a blaze  orange 
vest,  is  not  mistaken  for  a deer  or  other 
animal  in  the  woods. 

shade  of  red,  from  dark  red  to  scarlet, 
can  be  found. 

What  is  the  best  color  to  wear  so  as 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  game?  All  hunt- 
ers should  wear  a bright,  conspicuous 
color,  different  from  natural  objects 
with  any  weather,  lighting,  or  terrain. 
The  protective  color  must  also  he  vis- 
ible to  color-hlincl  people.  The  lack  of 
color  vision  in  8 percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation must  be  considered.  A great 
majority  of  hunting  casualties  occur 
because  the  shooter  did  not  recognize 
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his  companion  or  another  hunter  be- 
cause of  lack  of  color. 

Hunting  safety  through  color  pro- 
tection is  important  throughout  the 
year,  but  especially  during  “ground- 
hog’’ season,  since  more  Pennsylvania 
hunters  are  shot  in  mistake  for  this 
animal  than  any  other,  including  deer. 

Can  any  conclusions  be  drawn  from 
groundhog  hunting  accident  statistics? 

More  groundhog  hunting  accident 
victims  are  shot  through  the  head  than 
any  other  part  of  the  body;  hence, 
head  protection  seems  to  be  the  most 
important  consideration  in  preventing 
accidents.  And  what  better  way  is 
there  to  prevent  mishaps  than  to  wear 
a conspicuous  colored  cap  or  hat? 

Midsummer  studies  of  groundhog 
hunters  show  that  only  about  3 per- 
cent wear  a cap  or  hat  of  conspicuous 
color;  most  groundhog  hunters  do  not 
even  wear  a cap  or  hat. 

What  should  the  color  of  the  hunt- 
er’s cap  or  hat  be,  so  that  it  will  con- 
trast with  green  clover  and  green 
leaves? 

The  most  recent  color  study  was 
completed  by  the  Massachusetts  Divi- 
sion of  Fisheries  and  Game  in  co- 
operation with  army  personnel  from 
Fort  Devens,  Mass.  A yellow  and  red 
cloth  and  fluorescent  blaze  orange,  fire 
orange,  neon  red,  and  arc  yellow  were 


tested.  The  materials  were  made  into 
vests  that  could  be  worn  over  regular 
clothing.  About  160  square  inches  of 
color  showed  in  front  and  200  square 
inches  of  color  on  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  wearer. 

6 Percent  Color  Deficient 

The  field  work  was  done  at  Fort 
Devens  and  personnel  from  the  First 
and  Second  Battalions  were  used.  One 
thousand  soldiers  were  screened  and  6 
percent  were  found  to  have  deficient 
color  vision.  A close  check  was  made 
of  protans  ( protanopia— a defect  in  a 
first  constituent,  essential  for  color- 
vision,  as  in  red-blindness)  and  deu- 
tans  ( deuteranopia— a defect  in  a sec- 
ond constituent  essential  for  color- 
vision,  as  in  green-blindness). 

Three  field  tests  were  conducted. 
They  consisted  of  two  observational 
and  a forced-choice  shooting  series 
simulating  hunting.  A mile  course  was 
marked  with  the  aid  of  a rope  through 
clear  areas,  woods  ( evergreens  and 
hardwoods),  uphill  and  downhill 
brush,  and  across  a small  swamp  in  an 
isolated  area.  At  various  locations 
along  the  course,  at  25,  50,  75,  or  100 
yards  from  the  trail,  silhouettes  of  a 
man  were  set  up  and  each  was  cov- 
ered with  a colored  vest.  Three  test 
runs  were  made,  during  October  with 


SEE  THAT  WOODCHUCK  atop  the  old  lumber  pile  at  left  below?  He  was  a 
"woodchuck"  until  he  put  on  a blaze  orange  cap  (right). 
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fall  foliage  colors,  in  November  after 
the  leaves  had  fallen,  and  in  January 
with  snow  cover. 

Silhouettes  of  deer  were  so  arranged 
that  by  pulling  ropes  the  “deer”  could 
be  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  view  for  four  seconds,  then  turned 
with  the  direction  of  sight.  In  the 
latter  position  they  were  not  visible. 
These  “deer”  were  placed  from  50  to 
245  yards  from  the  firing  position  and 
subtended  19  minutes  (colored  part 
10  minutes)  of  arc  at  the  observer’s 
eye  from  the  farthest  position.  Eight 
targets  were  painted  white  and  2 each 
blaze  orange,  fire  orange,  arc  yellow, 
yellow  and  red.  Two  silhouettes  of  a 
man  were  painted  yellow  and  fire 
orange  and  placed  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods. 

A soldier  at  the  firing  position  was 
told  to  shoot  all  the  white  “deer,”  but 
none  of  the  colored  “deer.”  The  “deer” 
were  exposed  for  four  seconds  at  a 
time  and  in  a random  order.  The  tests 
i were  usually  under  way  by  later  after- 
; noon  and  continued  until  it  was  too 
! dark  to  see  the  targets. 

White  was  included  as  a reference 
\ even  though  it  is  not  a target  color  for 
: deer  hunters.  The  extra  light  reflected 
by  the  snow  increased  the  brightness 
; of  the  fluorescent  colors.  Red  was 
i more  conspicuous  than  yellow  in  Oc- 
; tober,  that  is,  slightly  more  red  vests 
j were  seen  than  yellow  vests. 

In  the  shooting  test  of  592  deer  tar- 
gets, 26  of  the  targets  were  of  a color 
other  than  white:  13  were  yellow,  4 
each  fire  orange,  dark  yellow,  and  red, 
and  1 blaze  orange.  One  severe  color 
blind  individual  affected  by  red  blind- 
ness shot  at  each,  probably  shooting 
at  the  movement  of  the  target.  Both 
the  yellow  and  fire  orange  hunter 
silhouette  targets  were  shot  at.  In  the 
four  shooting  tests,  the  color  deficients 
appeared  not  to  shoot  when  unsure  of 
a color  and  thus  avoided  targets  diffi- 
cult to  see  in  poor  light.  The  red  tar- 
gets just  disappear  at  dusk. 

The  fluorescent  colors  are  appreci- 
ably brighter.  The  reason  for  this  is 
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COLORS  AS  THEY  APPEAR  to  a color- 
blind hunter.  Left,  bright  red;  right, 
brown.  Caps,  from  top,  are  camouflage, 
dark  blue,  dark  red,  blaze  orange.  Vest 
in  lower  center  is  blaze  orange. 

that  they  absorb  some  of  the  ultra- 
violet, blue,  and  possibly  green  light 
which  is  converted  to  their  color  and 
radiated  along  with  the  reflected 
light.  The  blaze  orange  has  a reflec- 
tance of  219  percent.  Such  a color 
appears  artificial  and  out  of  place 
against  the  woods,  where  few  objects, 
excepting  light  rocks  and  white  birch 
trees,  reflect  more  than  50  percent. 

Red  is  NOT  a very  visible  color  and 
disappears  at  dusk.  Red  was  miscalled 
green,  orange,  pink,  brown,  black, 
dark  or  doubtful,  and  white,  depend- 
ing on  the  surrounding  and  the  light- 
ing. Six  times  as  many  men  voted  for 
red  as  yellow  in  the  personal  choice 
results,  probably  a result  of  associ- 
ating red  with  danger,  although  both 
red  and  yellow  were  the  least  visible 
of  the  colors  used. 

The  plain  yellow  cloth  was  less  vis- 
ible than  red  and  appeared  gray  or 
white  under  poor  light.  This  yellow 
was  miscalled  chartreuse,  green,  or- 
ange, pink,  and  white.  Fewer  yellow 
vests  were  seen  by  the  deutans  al- 
though the  protans  did  well  with  it  in 
November.  Four  times  more  yellow 
“deer”  were  shot  at  than  any  other 
color.  The  yellow  hunter  silhouette 
was  fired  on  during  the  October  and 
January  tests. 
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The  arc  yellow  is  actually  an  orange. 
The  sightings  on  arc  yellow  were  poor 
against  fall  foliage  and  good  with 
snow  background.  Arc  yellow  was 
miscalled  green,  crimson,  red,  and 
gray.  Arc  yellow  “deer”  were  shot  at 
in  the  third  series.  Being  the  brightest 
color  used,  it  was  the  preferred  choice 
for  both  the  protans  and  deutans  for 
wear,  even  though  their  sightings  of 
the  targets  failed  to  support  their 
opinions.  Since  the  arc  yellow  appears 


Photo  by  Grant  Heilman 

WHAT  COLOR  STANDS  OUT  when  red, 
blaze  orange  and  brown  are  mixed  in  one 
coat?  It's  the  blaze  orange  pocket  flaps. 

whitish  in  poor  light,  it  is  too  yellow 
for  protection  of  deer  hunters. 

The  fire  orange  was  not  seen  very 
well  against  fall  foliage  and  was  only 
third  best  with  snow.  Both  protans 
and  deutans  reported  difficulty  in  see- 
ing it.  Fire  orange  was  miscalled 
white,  yellow,  green,  and  black.  This 
is  “too  red  a hue  for  hunter  pro- 
tection. 


The  neon  red  was  second  only  to 
blaze  orange  for  all  observers.  It  was 
more  conspicuous  against  snow  for 
men  with  normal  color  vision,  but  not 
for  men  with  defective  color  vision. 
It  was  the  poorest  color  against  colored 
fall  foliage  for  the  deutans.  Both  pro- 
tans and  deutans  reported  it  difficult 
to  see  and  only  one  chose  it  for  wear 
while  hunting,  presumably  because 
he  thought  it  was  the  least  visible  of 
the  colors.  Neon  red  was  miscalled 
white,  yellow,  and  gray-black.  It  was 
considered  the  most  “artificial”  color 
due  to  its  purple  fluorescence.  The 
blue  component  of  the  fluorescence 
may  be  what  the  protans  saw. 

Blaze  Orange  Proved  Best 

The  most  conspicuous  color  was  the 
blaze  orange  for  normals  and  protans, 
and  was  second  only  to  arc  yellow  for 
the  deutans.  It  was  called  chartreuse, 
gold,  pink,  red,  and  white  only  once 
by  a severely  color-vision-deficient  in- 
dividual. With  the  exception  of  the 
November  series,  when  neon  red  was 
sighted  more  often,  blaze  orange  was 
the  best  seen  of  the  colors  used.  Blaze 
orange  was  the  second  choice  in  the 
opinion  poll  as  to  which  color  should 
be  worn  for  hunting  protection  by  per- 
sons with  normal  color  vision,  but  not 
by  those  with  deficient  color  vision. 

The  fluorescent  colors  were  more 
visible  than  the  non-fluorescent  yellow 
and  red  cloth.  The  arc  yellow  was  too 
yellow  to  show  well  at  dawn  or  dusk, 
and  the  fire  orange  was  too  red  to  be 
seen  well  by  men  with  deficient  color 
vision,  or  with  poor  light  and  normal 
color  vision.  The  best  protective  color 
of  those  tested  was  blaze  orange,  al- 
though a study  of  the  data  shows  that 
no  single  color  can  be  best  for  all 
people,  with  all  kinds  of  terrain, 
against  colored  foliage,  no  leaves,  or 
snow,  and  with  inadequate  lighting. 

To  date  Pennsylvania  has  not  passed 
any  law  requiring  the  hunter  to  wear 
any  specific  color.  In  the  interest  of 
hunter  safety,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  has  urged  all  hunters  to 
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wear  some  bright  color.  Many  hunters 
make  it  a practice  not  to  go  afield 
without  identifying  themselves  with 
conspicuously  colored  clothing.  A 
small  survey  of  what  color  the  Penn- 
sylvania hunter  wears  showed  that 
about  75  percent  of  the  small  game 
hunters  checked  wore  red  followed  by 
blaze  orange  as  second  choice.  During 
big  game  season,  95  percent  of  the 
hunters  checked  wore  red  first,  fol- 
lowed by  yellow,  then  blaze  orange. 

Lack  of  conspicuous  color  played  a 
large  role  in  Pennsylvania’s  fatal  hunt- 
ing accidents  in  1965.  Five  persons 
were  killed  in  the  state  last  year  in 
mistake  for  woodchucks.  None  of  the 
victims  was  wearing  clothing  of  a 
conspicuous  color.  One  of  the  victims 
was  wearing  a brown  cap. 

An  Important  Safety  Factor 

There  were  five  more  fatal  hunting 
accidents  during  deer  season.  Three 
of  the  victims  wore  red,  and  in  each 
instance  the  other  party  involved  re- 
ported that  the  red  color  was  indis- 
tinguishable. The  other  two  deer  sea- 
son victims  were  not  wearing  clothing 
of  a conspicuous  color. 

Most  hunting  accidents  are  inexcus- 
able and  avoidable,  and  no  defense  is 
being  offered  for  anyone  who  kills  a 
person  in  mistake  for  game.  And  many 
persons  feel  that  clothing  of  a con- 
spicuous color  should  be  required. 

Why  blaze  orange,  especially  flu- 
orescent blaze  orange?  The  sensitivity 
of  the  human  eye  and  the  results  of 
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the  field  test  indicate  that  the  color  to 
be  chosen  for  protective  clothing  must 
not  be  more  “yellow”  than  blaze  or- 
ange, and  no  more  “red”  than  neces- 
sary to  allow  reasonable  tolerance. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion accepts  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing safer  hunting  for  about  one  million 
persons,  and  plans  to  study  possible 
legislation  requiring  a hunter  to  wear 
proper  daylight  fluorescent  orange. 

Writing  for  GAME  NEWS 

Good  manuscripts  are  always  in 
demand  at  the  GAME  NEWS  edi- 
torial office.  Approximately  seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  feature  articles 
published  by  GAME  NEWS  are 
submitted  by  free-lance  writers. 
Single  photos  and  photo  stories  are 
also  purchased  from  time  to  time 
from  readers  and  professional  pho- 
tographers. 

We  are  interested  in  seeing  your 
manuscript  if  it  can  meet  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications.  1.  The  sub- 
ject material  should  be  about  or 
applicable  to  Pennsylvania  outdoor 
activities— primarily  hunting,  trap- 
ping and  related  sports.  2.  Articles 
must  avoid  presenting  points  of 
view  that  oppose  official  Game 
Commission  policy.  3.  Do  not  ex- 
ceed 2,500  words  in  length  (ex- 
ceptions will  be  made  in  special 
cases).  4.  There  must  be  no  hint  of 
law  breaking  or  “winking”  at  the 
Game  Laws.  5.  If  photos  are  sub- 
mitted they  should  be  8 x 10  en- 
largements. 

GAME  NEWS  publishes  no 
poetry  or  advertisements  of  any 
kind.  We  do  publish  reviews  per- 
taining to  books  which  deal  with 
outdoor  subjects. 

Manuscripts  must  be  submitted 
on  white  paper,  double  spaced  and 
typewritten.  No  other  form  of  pre- 
sentation will  be  accepted.  Payment 
for  axticles,  photographs  and  art- 
work is  made  on  acceptance. 
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Portable  Seat  for  Hunters 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


FIELD  TESTS  show  that  the  portable  tree  seat  is  surprisingly 
comfortable  in  addition  to  being  rigid,  and  does  have  a place 
in  the  hunter's  gear.  This  is  an  aluminum  model,  but  seats 
made  of  other  materials  are  also  on  the  market. 


EVER  carry  a seat  into  the  deer 
woods?  I hadn’t.  An  acquaintance 
changed  this  by  loaning  a tree  seat  to 
me.  One  trial  showed  that  there’s 
some  merit  to  totin’  a portable  seat 
into  the  woods. 

This  acquaintance,  who  is  a de- 
voted archer,  stopped  by  one  day  late 
in  the  summer  to  talk  over  the  up- 
coming archery  season  and  to  demon- 
strate a portable  tree  seat.  The  seat 
consisted  of  two  aluminum  extrusions, 
foam  cushion,  adjustable  ropes  and 
claw,  all  of  which  folded  neatly  into 


a compact  package.  It  weighed  about 
one  pound.  The  seat  package  lit  nicely 
into  the  game  pocket  of  a hunting 
coat. 

The  archer  demonstrated  how  to 
set  up  the  seat  against  a tree.  A simple 
adjustment  of  ropes  lowered  or  raised 
the  seat  to  a convenient  height  to  suit 
a short  or  long  stemmed  hunter.  I sat 
on  the  seat.  It  certainly  proved  com- 
fortable and  rigid,  easily  holding  my 
150  pounds. 

After  dismantling  the  seat  from  the 
tree,  he  further  demonstrated  how  it 
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converted  into  a deer  drag.  With  seat 
placed  across  the  hunter’s  midsection, 
ropes  extended  to  the  rear  where  they 
are  tied  securely  to  the  muzzle  and 

(head  of  a trophy  deer.  The  hunter 
could  therefore  drag  his  deer  with 
} ease,  keeping  both  hands  free  to  carry 
1 his  rifle,  or  otherwise  assist  himself  in 
( covering  rough  terrain  to  get  back  to 
i camp. 

He  thought  every  hunter,  archer, 
f fisherman,  bird  watcher,  camper  and 
i other  person  who  spends  time  out- 
! doors  should  carry  a portable  seat. 

Skeptical  at  First 

Frankly,  I remained  a bit  skeptical. 
I never  found  it  difficult  to  find  a seat 
i in  the  woods.  A generous  number  of 
j logs  or  stumps,  suitable  for  a seat, 
is  always  close  at  hand.  I couldn’t 
I picture  a need  to  tote  one’s  own  seat 
i into  the  deer  or  turkey  woods.  Besides, 
f hunters  are  generally  burdened  with 
an  excessive  amount  of  gear.  Why  add 
i more  weight  by  including  a seat? 
Sensing  my  lack  of  enthusiasm,  he 
suggested  that  I borrow  the  portable 
seat  and  give  it  a fair  trial.  I agreed 
to  do  so.  Later,  when  I set  the  seat 
against  a tree  and  used  it  for  a good 
portion  of  a morning,  I got  the  sur- 
prise of  the  day. 

I set  the  seat  against  a tree  on  a 
shelf  on  the  Allegheny  escarpment 
that  bisects  the  state.  The  slight  rise 
j in  terrain  on  this  escarpment  offered 
a good  vantage  point  from  which  I 
could  see  long  distances  in  almost  all 
directions  in  the  surrounding  woods. 
It  just  so  happened  that  no  logs  or 
stumps  were  available  in  that  immedi- 
ate area.  Under  similar  circumstances, 
I would  have  moved  on  to  find  a log 
seat,  or  spread  a sheepskin  pad  and 
sat  down  on  the  bare,  cold  ground. 

This  wasn’t  necessary  today.  I un- 
folded the  seat  harness,  rigging  the 
ropes  around  a 12-inch  tree.  I made 
two  or  three  adjustments  to  the  ropes 
and  claw  until  the  seat  measured  a 
comfortable  height  above  the  ground. 
I sat  down.  I found  myself  completely 
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ROPES,  CLAW  AND  ALUMINUM  SEAT 
fold  into  compact  package.  Soft  foam 
plastic,  cemented  on  aluminum,  assures 
warmth  on  cold  days. 

relaxed  in  comfort  on  the  warm  and 
dry  seat.  I didn’t  score  on  game  that 
day.  But  I came  home  convinced  that 
portable  seats  do  have  a place  in  the 
hunter’s  repertoire. 

Several  varieties  of  portable  seats 
are  on  the  market.  Besides  my  friend’s 
aluminum  model,  there  is  at  least  one 
made  of  canvas  webbing  material.  An- 
other is  a combination  seat  and  shoot- 
ing platform,  designed  for  erecting 

A COMFORTABLE,  PORTABLE  TREE 
seat  has  many  advantages  for  hunters, 
campers,  wildlife  photographers  and  bird 
watchers. 


PORTABLE  SEAT  can  even  be  used  as  a 
good  support  to  help  achieve  tack-driving 
accuracy  when  shooting. 


some  height  above  the  woods  floor. 
There  are  definite  advantages  with 
these  portable  seats. 

For  one  thing,  the  seats  are  warm 
and  dry,  something  of  an  advantage 
for  those  sufferers  of  that  common 
human  ailment.  Adjustable  to  any 
height,  they  give  comfort  which  rests 
weary  legs.  They  permit  hunters  to  sit 
precisely  at  the  best  vantage  point. 

One  may  further  say,  philosophi- 
cally, as  long  as  you’re  waiting  for 
deer  or  turkey  to  show,  you  may  as 
well  do  so  in  comfort. 

Portable  seats  are  adaptable  to  a 
wide  range  of  outdoor  activities.  Bird 
watchers  find  portable  seats  helpful 
when  taking  up  stands  in  marshy  or 
swampy  areas  to  wait  for  game  or 
passerine  birds  to  come  within  range 
of  their  telephoto  camera  lens.  Port- 
able seats  are  useful  among  early 
spring  and  fall  catfish  and  sucker 
fishermen,  providing  a comfortable 
seat  on  which  to  relax  between  bites. 
Portable  seats  are  dandy  too  for  tur- 
key hunters  who  sit  all  day  in  a blind 
waiting  for  a flock  to  show  in  the  gun 


A METAL  CLAW,  shaped  like  the  talons 
of  a hawk,  digs  into  the  tree  bark  to  give 
support  to  the  tree  seat. 


sights.  Pocket  seats  are  especially  use- 
ful to  deer  hunters,  giving  them  rock- 
ing chair  comfort  while  waiting  along 
some  game  trail.  Seat  and  ropes  play 
a dual  role  as  a drag  for  pulling  game 
from  the  field.  Campers,  who  live  out 
of  packs,  also  find  lightweight,  port- 
able seats  have  distinct  advantages 
at  choice  campsites. 

Not  for  Everyone 

We  re  not  advocating  that  readers 
dash  out  and  buy  a tree  seat  to  in- 
clude in  their  outdoor  gear.  We  simply 
want  to  test  and  write  objectively 
about  equipment  which  plays  a help- 
ful role  in  hunting  and  allied  outdoor 
activities.  Portable  seats  fall  into  this 
category.  They’re  a bit  foolish  for  the 
durable  and  young-in-heart  hunters 
who  find  no  problem  relaxing  on  a 
cold  bed  of  dry  porcupine  quills. 
Others,  who  need  to  be  a bit  more 
careful,  and  those  who  wish  to  have  a 
comfortable  seat  at  some  precise  spot 
in  the  deer  woods,  will  find  a light- 
weight, portable  seat  holds  many  ad- 
vantages. 
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Even  With  an  Arrow  . . . 


Turkeys  Can  Be  Taken 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


EXCEPT  for  some  cream  colored 
moths  that  fluttered  like  indeci- 
sive snowflakes  through  the  big  woods 
of  Potter  County,  all  was  still.  And,  it 
was  quiet— too  quiet.  I felt  incongru- 
ous camped  on  a log  with  my  bow  and 
arrow.  Even  in  my  camouflage  suit,  I 
was  as  conspicuous  as  a cherry  on 
whipped  cream. 

Just  for  laughs,  once  in  a while  I 
would  gently  stroke  the  turkey  caller 
that  Lou  Stevenson  had  made  with 
something  more  definite  in  mind  than 
the  performance  I was  putting  on. 
Lou,  of  nearby  Wellsboro,  was  host 
to  a bunch  of  outdoor  typewriter  jock- 
eys who  met  at  Potato  City  and  in- 
cluded a turkey  hunt  as  part  of  the 
menu.  Earlier  in  the  day,  a flock  of 
turkeys  was  headed  my  way,  but  they 
were  broken  up  when  the  guide  hap- 


pened upon  them  and  blasted  a hole 
in  the  morning  instead  of  the  big 
gobbler  he  was  after. 

What  I don’t  know  about  turkey 
hunting  would  fill  several  of  Roger 
Latham’s  books,  but  I knew  this  roost 
on  the  ridge  in  the  open  woods  was 
not  likely  to  put  me  within  flying  dis- 
tance of  anything  more  careless  than 
a chickadee.  As  the  futility  of  my  sit- 
uation became  more  apparent,  I de- 
cided to  utilize  the  time  with  a healthy 
nap.  While  so  engaged,  one  of  my 
less  adventuresome  friends,  who  was 
carrying  a (pardon  the  word)  gun, 
shot  me  with  his  camera. 

When  we  dragged  back  into  Potato 
City  that  evening,  all  of  the  gun  hunt- 
ers gathered  around  Charlie  Zaimes, 
of  Allentown,  who  had  produced  the 
only  score  of  the  day.  He  had  his  pic- 


A TURKEY  IS  A BIG  BIRD,  but  is  a tough  target  for  an  archer.  Turkeys  are  always 
alert  and  ready  to  run  or  fly  at  the  slightest  movement  or  sound  of  a rustling  leaf. 
Shots  at  birds  in  the  open  like  these  don't  come  very  often.  pgc  Photo  hy  Batcheler 
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ture  taken  so  many  times  that  both 
Charlie  and  the  turkey  were  half 
cooked  from  the  heat  of  the  flashbulbs. 

Outdoor  Life  carried  a story  a 
couple  of  years  ago  about  a fellow 
getting  a wild  turkey  on  the  wing  with 
the  bow  and  arrow.  It  had  pictures  to 
prove  it.  This  was  proof  that  it  coidd 
be  done,  but  it  wasn’t  until  I ran  into 
joe  H.  McMullen,  of  Fleetwood,  that 
I learned  a bit  more  of  how  it  can 
be  done. 


Photo  by  the  Author 

THE  NUMBER  OF  ARCHERS  who  have 
taken  a flying  turkey  with  a bow  and  ar- 
row is  quite  small  But  enough  have 
scored  to  prove  it  can  be  done. 

I first  ran  into  joe  at  an  archers’ 
wingding  in  Boyertown,  and  he  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  the  fellow  who 
had  taken  a turkey  with  the  bow  three 
years  running.  Thinks  I,  '‘Here  is  my 
man,’’  and  I have  since  drained  joe 
of  all  the  information  I could  to  pass 
it  along  to  you. 

Joe,  a native  of  Lewistown,  has 
been  teaching  science  at  Kutztown 
Junior  High  School  for  the  past  two 
years.  He  is  a graduate  of  Kutztown 


State  College.  Like  myself,  Joe  has 
three  sons.  Unlike  myself,  he  has  killed 
three  turkeys  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 
Twenty-five  years  of  age,  Joe  has 
taken  his  turkey  each  year  for  the 
past  nine  years.  The  first  six,  he  ad- 
mits to  having  taken  with  a shotgun. 
This  he  only  counts  as  practice,  but 
he  did  learn  much  about  turkey  hunt- 
ing over  the  years,  so  that  he  is  now 
able  to  fill  his  bag  with  the  bow. 

In  addition,  Joe  has  killed  six  deer 
over  the  past  six  years.  When  not 
hunting  with  the  bow,  he  spends  his 
spare  time  fishing  for  trout.  Despite 
all  this,  he  has  managed  to  remain 
married  to  the  former  Judy  Wagner, 
who  hails  from  Milroy.  Their  sons  are 
Mike,  Dave  and  Joe,  Jr. 

Joe  was  a self-starter  when  it  came 
to  shooting  the  bow  and  arrow.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  until  March  of  1965 
that  he  went  to  an  indooY  shoot  and 
became  infected  with  the  idea  of 
punching  arrows  into  a bull’s-eye. 
After  getting  into  target  archery  seri- 
ously, he  was  then  unable  to  under- 
stand how  he  was  ever  able  to  hit  any- 
thing in  the  field  before.  In  eight 
months  he  moved  up  from  being  in  the 
Archer  class  to  a Class  A shooter.  On 
the  way  he  collected  50  trophies 
which  included  his  club  champion- 
ship, the  most  improved  shooter 
award,  trophy  for  the  largest  carp  and 
the  deer  trophy.  He  missed  out  on  a 
sure  trophy  for  the  groundhog  award 
by  forgetting  to  enter  the  contest. 

Association  Helps 

Unbeknown  to  himself,  here  is  a 
young  man  who  put  together  all  that  it 
takes  to  be  a fine  hunter  and  a good 
target  shooter.  His  instinct  for  finding 
game  and  for  finding  the  target  with 
the  bow  gave  him  a tremendous  satis- 
faction in  the  field  and  woods.  Never- 
theless, he  is  first  to  admit  that  the  as- 
sociation of  other  archers  and  the  skills 
acquired  through  a more  studious  ap- 
proach to  the  sport  will  play  a big 
part  in  his  future  hunting. 

Joe  is  a firm  believer  that  the  best 
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way  to  get  a turkey  with  the  bow  is  to 
find  a flock  before  the  season.  This 
can  be  done  by  deliberately  seeking 
out  turkeys.  Or,  if  you  hunt  deer  in 
turkey  country,  you  have  a good 
chance  of  spotting  some  flocks  during 
October.  After  you  find  the  turkeys, 
Joe  says,  “go  climb  a tree.”  He  is  not 
referring  to  the  casual  encounter  with 
turkeys  which  occurs  for  the  average 
hunter.  He  feels  that  you  should  study 
the  habits  of  a particular  flock  as  often 
as  possible  before  actually  trying  to 
kill  a bird. 

Doesn't  Use  Caller 

According  to  Joe,  calling  is  not  very 
effective  for  a bow  hunter  unless  he 
has  someone  with  him.  Since  a turkey 
is  going  to  be  looking  for  the  caller, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  come 
much  closer  for  a bow  than  for  a gun, 
Joe  feels  that  calling  is  all  but  useless. 
He  advises  the  hunter  to  find  a good 
tree  stand  and  wait  the  turkeys  out. 
The  need  to  be  perfectly  still  until 
the  moment  of  the  shot  is  paramount. 
In  his  experience,  all  of  the  turkeys 
that  he  has  seen  look  all  directions, 
including  up,  when  they  are  moving 
through.  The  slightest  movement 
(even  breathing  becomes  somewhat 
hazardous)  will  reveal  your  presence 
and  send  the  turkeys  on  their  way. 

From  personal  conversations  with 
those  who  are  expert  with  the  turkey 
caller,  I find  a wide  variance  in  opin- 
ion as  to  its  use  and  effectiveness.  This 
is  not  to  question  Joe’s  opinions  that 
the  use  of  a hand-operated  turkey 
caller  would  complicate  things  con- 
siderably. Trying  to  dispose  of  a 
squawk  box  when  you  see  a turkey 
approaching  involves  certain  hazards. 
At  best,  it  requires  some  movement 
of  the  hands  which  must  be  kept  at  a 
bare  minimum.  If  you  should  acci- 
dentally drop  the  caller,  there  is  more 
than  a fair  chance  that  the  thing 
would  immediately  scare  the  turkey 
into  the  next  county.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  those  callers  which  oper- 
ate by  stroking  a cedar  stick  across  a 
resonating  box  of  wood. 
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There  is  one  turkey  call  available 
which  might  work  out  well  for  the 
bow  and  arrow  turkey  hunter.  This 
one  fits  into  the  mouth  and  can  be 
used  independently  of  the  hands.  Al- 
though it  takes  a bit  more  ability  to 
make  one  of  these  calls  work  effi- 
ciently, it  should  be  an  ideal  setup  for 
the  archer. 

Joe’s  average  shot  on  the  three  tur- 
keys he  has  killed  comes  to  about  20 
yards.  He  said  the  first  one  was  a 
complete  idiot  that  permitted  him  to 
string  his  bow  and  walk  up  to  within 
15  yards  after  he  spotted  it  in  an  open 
field.  His  last  bird  was  killed  at  30 
yards  in  1965— a shot  he  might  not 
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SHOOTING  AT  SIMULATED  animal  and 
bird  targets  will  sharpen  the  eye  before 
the  hunting  season  opens.  From  left  are 
turkey,  fox  and  two  groundhogs. 

have  attempted  without  the  improve- 
ment provided  through  his  target 
shooting. 

One  of  the  turkeys  was  actually  a 
flying  shot.  Joe  admits  that  this  was 
more  by  accident  than  design.  He  was 
aiming  at  the  turkey  and  about  to  re- 
lease when  the  bird  took  off.  He  made 
a quick  adjustment  and  sent  the  arrow 
into  the  turkey  just  after  it  cleared  the 
ground.  Two  of  the  three  were  taken 
from  tree  stands. 

Joe  freely  admits  that  his  farthest 
deer  kill  was  10  yards.  And,  the  closest 
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JOE  McMULLEN  is  interested  in  hunting 
all  game  species,  but  he  is  proudest  of 
the  three  wild  turkeys  he  has  taken  in  3 
years.  Here  is  one  of  many  groundhogs 
he  has  taken. 

was  about  five  or  six  feet.  This  ad- 
mission is  a clue  to  the  fact  McMullen 
is  an  excellent  hunter  and  relies,  as 
every  bow  hunter  should,  upon  his 
ability  to  get  close  to  game  rather 
than  fancy  shooting. 

Bow  hunters,  as  well  as  gun  hunters, 
will  get  a special  break  during  the 
current  turkey  season.  Although  the 
regular  season  runs  from  October  29 
through  November  12,  certain  coun- 
ties and  parts  of  counties  generally 
located  in  the  northcentral  division, 
are  open  to  hunting  until  November 
26.  You  should  consult  your  hunting 
licenses  for  these  special  area^which 
generally  lie  in  the  northern  part  of 
Pennsylvania  where  turkey  hunting  is 
best.  Since  these  counties  are  also 
among  the  very  best  for  deer  hunting, 
archers  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
follow  Joe  McMullen’s  advice  this 
month  in  trying  to  locate  turkey  flocks. 

Except  for  the  times  when  guns  and 
bows  concentrate  in  the  same  areas, 
there  should  be  an  advantage  in  hav- 
ing both  gun  hunters  and  archers 
afield  at  the  same  time.  As  sometimes 
happens  in  the  combination  deer  and 


small  game  season  the  last  two  weeks 
of  October,  the  extra  activity  tends  to 
move  game  around  and  give  all  hunt- 
ers a better  chance  to  score. 

One  caution  is  in  order.  A camou- 
flaged bow  hunter  using  a turkey  call 
may  be  asking  for  serious  trouble. 
There  is  always  the  chance  that  some 
bleary-eyed  character  may  open  up  on 
any  movement  that  he  sees  coming 
from  the  direction  of  what  sounds  to 
him  like  a turkey.  Be  careful. 

Another  suggestion  is  also  in  order. 
This  one  applies  to  all  types  of  bow 
hunting,  but  it  most  particularly  ap- 
plies to  hunting  for  the  small  game 
species.  This  is  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  the  informal  as 
well  as  formal  shoots  in  which  simu- 
lated live  targets  are  used. 

A good  example  of  this  is  the  Bow 
Hunters  Festival  held  in  September 
of  each  year  at  Forksville.  Here  all 
types  of  three-dimensional  wild  game 
targets  are  available  for  practice 
shooting.  Included  are  turkey  targets, 
groundhogs,  foxes  and  ducks.  These 
provide  excellent  practice  and  it  is 
amazing  how  fast  even  those  unac- 
customed to  such  shooting  improve 
their  aim. 

Another  excellent  shoot  of  this  nature 
was  conducted  by  the  Frontier  Bows- 
men,  near  Pottstown,  in  August  of  this 
year.  Unusually  fine  three-dimensional 
targets  were  made  by  the  members 
that  were  most  lifelike.  Any  oppor- 
tunity to  shoot  at  such  targets  should 
be  utilized  by  those  who  plan  to  use 
the  bow  and  arrow  for  hunting. 

Joe  McMullen’s  big  ambition  is  to 
take  what  he  calls,  “the  Pennsylvania 
grand  slam”— a bear,  a deer  and  a wild 
turkey— all  in  one  season.  And,  all  with 
the  bow  and  arrow. 

My  bet  is  that  he  will  probably  do 
it,  too.  He  -.moved  to  Huntingdon 
County  to  begin  teaching  at  Juniata 
Valley  High  School  this  fall.  This  ex- 
cellent hunting  area  puts  him  closer  to 
his  targets.  If  he  succeeds  in  making 
his  grand  slam,  the  least  surprised  of 
anyone  will  be  Joseph  H.  McMullen. 
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A POPULAR  GUN  WITH  TURKEY  hunters  is  the  Savage  rifle-shotgun 
combination.  The  new  style  gun  here  is  equipped  with  a high  power 
scope.  Note  the  Redfield  receiver  sight  on  the  older  style  gun. 

Ulcers  and  Turkeys 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


THERE  was  some  snow  on  the 
ground  when  I came  down  the 
hillside  into  the  creek  bottom.  I 
scooped  up  some  that  looked  clean 
and  tried  to  quench  my  thirst.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I had  never  been  so 
thirsty  in  my  life.  The  handful  of  snow 
did  nothing  to  ease  my  problem.  I 
made  my  way  on  down  to  the  bub- 
bling creek,  stretched  out  flat  on  my 
stomach  and  began  to  drink. 

The  water  tasted  wonderful  and  I 
was  so  intent  on  what  I was  doing 
that  I did  not  see  the  hunter  standing 
only  a few  feet  away.  Feeling  rather 


foolish  as  I got  up  and  brushed  off  the 
snow,  I made  a feeble  attempt  to 
justify  what  I had  just  done.  I told 
the  fellow  about  my  terrific  thirst,  and, 
in  trying  to  build  a case  for  myself,  I 
climaxed  my  story  by  saying  that  I 
was  so  thirsty  that  I would  have  drunk 
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TTHSS  WOULD  BE  a fine  turkey  shot  if 
the  hunter  had  a rifle.  But  he'd  be  out  of 
luck  if  his  only  firearm  was  a shotgun. 


the  water  in  the  creek  if  I had  known 
it  had  been  poisoned. 

After  some  kidding  around,  I as- 
sured him  I knew  the  water  was  not 
poisoned.  When  I made  the  statement 
that  we  would  not  have  any  turkeys 
in  this  area  if  the  water  was  poisoned 
lie  let  me  have  it. 

“Don’t  mention  turkeys  to  me,”  he 
cracked  back  in  a disgusted  voice,  “I 
never  want  to  see  another  blasted 
turkey  as  long  as  I live.” 

“Wait  a minute,”  I cut  in,  “how 
many  turkeys  have  you  seen?” 

“I’ve  seen  more  lousy  gobble  singers 
in  the  last  five  days  than  you  have 
seen  in  the  last  five  years,  and  that 
includes  the  ones  in  the  butcher  shops 
too.” 

"Haven’t  you  gotten  one  yet?”  I 
asked  in  amazement.  Asking  this  par- 
ticular question  of  this  irate  hunter 
was  about  as  wise  as  asking  a drown- 
ing person  if  he  would  care  for  a life 
jacket. 

“No,  I haven’t  gotten  one  YET,’’  was 
his  very  positive  reply.  “I’m  going  to 
stick  around  here  a while  to  see  if  this 


water  is  poisoned,  and,  if  you  drop 
over,  I’ll  down  a quart  or  so  myself.” 

“What  in  the  world  has  turned  you 
so  bitter  on  a beautiful  winter  day  like 
this?”  I fired  at  him. 

With  an  embarrassed  smile  breaking 
on  his  face,  he  stepped  a little  closer 
and  asked  me  if  I wanted  to  hear  a 
real  heartbreaker  of  a story.  Assuring 
him  I did,  we  sat  down  on  a nearby 
log,  and,  as  he  lit  a cigarette  and  I 
dug  out  a candy  bar,  he  began  his 
tale  of  woe. 

It  all  began  with  a simple  error  on 
his  part  of  not  knowing  how  to  prop- 
erly operate  a borrowed  semiauto- 
matic shotgun.  This  little  mistake  cost 
him  a twenty-yard  shot  at  a standing 
gobbler.  On  the  second  morning,  he 
had  left  his  stand  early  only  to  find  out 
later  that  a large  flock  had  passed 
right  where  he  had  been.  That  eve- 
ning he  was  back  at  the  same  spot 
with  the  semijob  loaded  for  the  kill. 
Sure  enough,  four  turkeys  crossed  be- 
low him  but  too  far  for  his  shotgun  to 
reach.  He  tried  to  get  close  enough  for 
a shot,  but  the  wary  birds  easily 
eluded  him  and  disappeared.  What 
had  him  really  worked  up  at  this  time 
was  the  fact  that  he  had  come  to 
camp  with  a .222,  but  his  friends  had 
insisted  that  he  use  a shotgun. 

Wrong  Gun  Again 

Toward  the  end  of  the  week,  he 
had  flushed  a nice  bird  that  he  thought 
would  have  been  an  easy  shotgun 
target,  but  with  the  .222  he  failed  to 
connect  on  the  flying  shot. 

On  the  day  he  met  me,  he  had  de- 
cided to  hunt  with  both  guns.  He 
would  carry  the  rifle  by  its  sling  and 
keep  the  shotgun  ready  for  a flush 
shot.  An  hour  after  lunch  he  spied  a 
lone  turkey  on  a hillside  about  150 
yards  from  him.  The  moment  of  truth 
had  arrived  and  he  was  more  than 
prepared.  Leaning  his  shotgun  against 
a tree,  he  eased  down  behind  a stump, 
and,  using  it  for  a solid  rest,  he  picked 
up  the  unsuspecting  turkey  in  the  8X 
scope.  When  it  stopped,  he  froze  the 
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cross  hair  reticule  on  the  middle  of 
the  bird  and  squeezed  the  trigger.  It 
was  then  that  he  discovered  his  rifle 
shells  were  back  in  camp. 

The  candy  bar  I was  eating  got 
drier  and  drier,  and,  by  the  time  he 
had  finished  his  story,  I had  made  at 
least  two  trips  to  the  creek  for  water. 
I admitted  that  he  had  had  more  ill 
luck  on  one  hunt  than  the  average 
hunter  could  expect  in  a lifetime.  His 
parting  remarks  gave  me  something 
to  think  about  for  a good  while.  As 
he  left,  he  told  me  that  there  never 
would  be  a real  turkey  gun  and  that 
most  hunters  would  always  be  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  to  use  a rifle  or  a 
shotgun.  This  episode  took  place  a 
few  years  back,  and  I believe  the 
question  does  exist  in  the  minds  of 
many  hunters  today. 

What  Gun? 

If  you  were  going  turkey  hunting 
tomorrow,  what  gun  would  you  use? 
When  you  face  up  to  the  question,  it 
isn’t  too  easy  to  answer.  The  rifle 
would  be  useless  in  heavy  brush  and 
thick  grapevine  country.  If  a rifle  is 
chosen  some  thought  must  be  given 
to  the  caliber.  A fast  light  varmint 
bullet  or  even  the  130-grain  .270  Win- 
chester could  destroy  much  of  the  fine 
eating  that  a turkey  has  to  offer.  The 
shotgun  would  offer  little  to  the  hunter 
who  could  see  clearly  for  several  hun- 
dred yards  around  him.  There  are 
pros  and  cons  that  would  fill  pages. 
Is  there  an  answer? 

There  are  two  distinct  groups  of 
turkey  hunters,  and,  believe  it  or  not, 
they  are  split  over  this  very  subject 
I m talking  about.  One  group  sees  only 
the  rifle,  the  other  the  scatter-gun. 
There’s  no  middle  ground  with  these 
boys;  it’s  all  or  nothing.  If  you  want 
to  see  contempt  in  a hunter’s  eyes,  just 
preach  the  advantages  of  the  shotgun 
to  a die-hard  rifle  totin’  turkey  hunter 
like  my  dentist.  He  soured  on  the  shot 
slinger  when  he  pumped  two  loads 
into  a running  gobbler  at  close  range. 
The  bird  still  managed  to  get  off  the 
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HIGHER  POWER  SCOPE  on  combina- 
tion rifle-shotgun  extends  range  of  fire- 
arm considerably. 


ground  and  sail  into  a large  stand  of 
pines.  The  next  day  the  big  gobbler 
was  found  dead.  The  double  handful 
of  shot  that  struck  it  failed  to  make 
a quick  kill.  This  is  not  conclusive  evi- 
dence against  the  shotgun,  but  it  is  all 
the  excuse  the  rifle  hunter  needs.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  dividing  line 
stands  another  friend  of  mine  who 
practically  blew  a turkey  to  pieces 
when  his  8 mm.  bullet  caught  it  square 
in  the  breast.  You’ll  find  my  friend 


IF  YOU'RE  LUCKY,  you  can  get  close 
to  turkeys,  and  at  distances  such  as  this, 
a shotgun  is  the  ideal  weapon. 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  CHOICE  as  a turkey 
gun:  the  .22  Winchester  Magnum  Rifle 
ever  the  20-gauge  Magnum. 


this  year  with  his  faithful  12-gauge 
double  tucked  under  his  arm. 

To  drop  the  matter  here  without 
throwing  any  extra  light  on  this  prob- 
blem  would  be  unfair  to  thousands 
of  hunters  who  have  no  firsthand 
knowledge  with  either  the  shotgun  or 
rifle.  Perhaps  introducing  another 
type  of  gun  into  the  picture  may  be 
helpful. 

The  rifle-shotgun  combination  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  best  outfit  for  the  tur- 
key hunter.  The  scatter-gun  for  a quick 
flush  shot,  the  rifle  for  the  distant 
shots.  Blended  in  one  stock  and  fore- 
arm, it  meets  most  requirements  for  a 
turkey  hunter. 

A popular  model  now  on  the  market 
is  the  Savage  24  DL.  It  can  be  had  in 
several  calibers  and  gauges,  but,  to 
me,  the  best  bet  for  the  gobbler 
hunter  would  be  the  .22  Winchester 
Magnum  Rifle  (WMR)  over  the  20- 
gauge  3"  Magnum  shell.  A selector 
spur  is  on  the  hammer,  and,  by  just 
flicking  the  spur,  you  have  the  choice 
of  an  effective  flat  shooting  rifle  bullet 
or  a very  powerful  shotgun.  In  an  in- 
stant and  without  any  undue  commo- 
tion, the  hunter  can  make  his  selection. 
The  .22  WMR  will  easily  reach  to  100 
yards  or  more,  and  the  new  plastic 
case  20-gauge  Magnum  shell  really 
packs  a terrific  punch.  In  the  standard 


grade  model  24MS,  this  dandy  outfit 
costs  $49.95. 

It’s  not  uncommon  to  see  this  com- 
bination fitted  with  a IX  scope.  This 
looks  impressive,  and,  until  you  use 
one  for  a period  of  time,  it  seems 
like  a good  choice.  It  has  several 
drawbacks  that  overcome  any  advan- 
tages this  type  of  scope  has  to  offer. 
I discovered  on  an  evening  squirrel 
hunt  that  I could  not  accurately  place 
the  cross  hair  reticule  on  my  game. 
On  occasions,  the  IX  scope  seemed 
to  make  the  squirrels  look  farther 
away.  At  thirty-five  yards  or  more, 
1 just  couldn’t  see  well  enough  to 
shoot.  This  was  really  evident  when 
the  woods  began  to  darken.  On  grouse 
and  rabbits,  I found  it  difficult  to  find 
my  game  in  the  scope.  Even  though 
the  IX  offers  a large  view  at  100  yards, 
most  shots  are  taken  well  below  fifty 
yards. 

Small  Scope  Better 

The  second  problem  is  getting  the 
heavy  1"  tube  scopes  to  stay  in  place 
when  the  magnum  shotgun  is  fired. 
The  narrow  rifle  barrel  is  grooved 
for  a dovetail  base  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  turn  the  mount  screws 
tight  enough  to  keep  it  from  slipping. 
The  heavy  scopes  will  slide  forward 
on  every  shot.  It  will  help  a bit  if  the 
grooves  are  scored  deeper,  but  it 
would  be  far  better  if  a flat  thick  sur- 
face was  machined  on  the  gun  when 
manufactured.  A scope  could  be  se- 
cured to  the  barrel  by  drilling  and 
tapping.  A small  1"  tube  scope  of 
about  6X  will  make  the  .22  magnum 
effective  for  squirrel  and  turkey  shoot- 
ing. Redfield  makes  a receiver  type 
sight  for  this  rifle  which  should  fill  the 
need  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  use 
a scope. 

The  man  who  owns  just  a regular 
big  game  rifle  should  not  consider 
himself  unwanted  in  the  turkey  woods. 
With  a few  adjustments  and  a nomi- 
nal expense,  he  can  adapt  his  hi-power 
into  being  a gobbler  stopper. 

Any  big  game  rifle  or  high  speed 
varmint  gun  has  too  much  power  to 
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be  classed  as  a fine  turkey  gun.  The 
thin  jacketed  bullet  will  disintegrate 
leaving  much  of  the  meat  ruined  and 
the  peel  back  of  jacket  on  the  bigger 
calibers  will  be  just  as  destructive. 
There  is  no  solution,  but  a happy 
medium  can  be  reached  by  observing 
several  factors.  The  handloader  can 
tailor  a load  to  suit  his  requirements 
but  not  everyone  is  a handloader  or 
has  access  to  one.  This  means  that 
these  hunters  must  find  their  shells  in 
the  local  sports  store.  Although  there 
are  many  arguments  on  the  very  ques- 
tion, the  general  consensus  leans  to- 
ward the  heavier  bullet.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  fight  frame  of  a 
turkey  will  not  offer  enough  resistance 
i to  the  bullet  to  force  it  to  expand. 
Since  the  heavier  bullets  do  not  travel 
as  fast  as  the  fighter  ones,  the  possi- 
bility of  quick  expansion  on  impact 
is  greatly  reduced. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  shock 
kills  as  quickly  as  destruction  of  the 
tissues.  In  varmint  shooting,  you  have 
what  I will  call  bullet  disintegration 
plus  secondary  missile  effect.  The 
main  part  of  the  bullet  passes  through 
the  game  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
integration of  the  bullet  sends  par- 
ticles of  the  jacket  and  lead  core  flying 
in  all  directions.  Each  one  of  these 
particles  is  actually  another  small  bul- 
let. This  is  fine  in  chuck  shooting,  but 
just  what  you  don’t  want  in  turkey 
hunting.  Another  type  of  shock  that  I 
will  refer  to  as  “hydraulic”  is  less 
destructive  but  just  as  effective.  Here 
the  bullet  does  not  expand  or  dis- 
integrate but  simply  applies  tremen- 
dous pressure  to  the  liquids  and 
nerves  of  the  body.  Pressure  applied 
to  liquids  does  not  diminish.  This  is 
evident  in  the  water  system  in  your 
house.  The  pressure  of  your  town’s 


20-GAUGE  STANDARD  LENGTH  shells 
can  also  be  fired  in  shotguns  bored  for 
magnum  loads,  turning  the  firearm  into 
a good  rabbit  or  small  game  bird  gun. 

water  supply  is  felt  at  the  kitchen 
sink.  Hydraulic  shock  works  on  some- 
what the  same  principle.  When  the 
game  is  struck  by  a non-expanding 
bullet,  the  entire  circulatory  system 
is  placed  under  immense  stress.  Veins 
and  arteries  rupture,  nerve  cells  are 
destroyed,  and,  in  reality,  the  animal 
is  killed  in  a dozen  places  at  once. 

Some  types  of  non-expanding  bul- 
lets are  legal  for  turkey,  but  a great 
amount  of  caution  must  be  used.  Rico- 
chets may  result. 

More  Birds  to  Try  For 

The  turkey  population  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  growing.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion has  done  a fine  job  in  reestablish- 
ing the  big  bird  and  soon  turkey  hunt- 
ing will  compete  with  the  big  game 
season.  Until  the  perfect  turkey  gun 
is  produced,  use  what  you  have  and 
use  it  to  the  fullest.  Decide  for  your- 
self what  gun  is  best,  but  keep  in 
mind  that  carrying  your  turkey  out  of 
the  woods  is  worth  all  the  trouble 
you  put  forth  to  get  it.  . . . 


Few  Birds  Domesticated 

Less  than  10  species  of  wild  birds  have  been  domesticated.  This  is  because 
confinement  upsets  the  normal  functions  of  birds’  minds  and  bodies.  The 
mallard  duck,  for  example,  changes  from  a wary  game  bird  to  a dull-witted 
puddle  duck  in  two  generations  of  captivity. 
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Game  Commission  Steps  Up  Land 
Purchase  Program 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  stepping  up  efforts  to  meet  a 
problem  of  growing  concern— providing  land  open  to  public  hunting.  His-  i 
torically,  the  Keystone  State  has  always  led  the  nation  in  the  amount  of  land 
open  to  public  hunting. 

A Game  Land  purchase  program  was  initiated  in  1920  when  a farsighted 
Game  Commission  bought  its  first  land.  Since  then  the  Commission  has  pur- 
chased more  hunting  land  than  there  is  acreage  in  the  entire  state  of  Rhode 
Island— more  than  one  million  acres. 

The  acquisition  program  is  not  just  geared  to  present  needs,  Executive 
Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers  says,  “We  cannot  overemphasize  the  growing  value 
of  hunting  lands  to  future  generations.  Each  day,  land  that  was  once  suitable 
for  hunting  is  being  turned  into  housing  developments,  highways,  shopping 
centers,  factories,  etc.  At  the  same  time,  an  expanding  population  means 
more  hunters,  and  the  need  for  more  land  to  support  additional  wildlife  and 
outdoor  recreation  is  becoming  a pressing  problem,”  he  says. 

An  example  of  how  the  Game  Commission  is  meeting  the  problem  head  on 
is  found  in  recent  action  to  increase  the  acreage  open  to  public  hunting. 
After  years  of  intensive  study  and  review,  the  Commission  decided  to  abolish 
the  bounties  paid  for  certain  predators.  Not  only  was  it  felt  that  there  were 
few  advantages  in  the  bounty  system,  but  it  was  also  determined  that  the 
money  hunters  spent  for  license  fees  could  be  put  to  better  use.  So  $100,000 
that  had  been  allocated  tor  bounty  payments  was  earmarked  for  the  purchase 
of  additional  land. 

Previously,  $300,000  had  been  budgeted  for  land  acquisition,  so  a total  of 
$400,000  will  be  spent  by  June  30,  1967,  for  additional  acreage. 

Game  Lands  acquired  through  outright  purchases  have  been  paid  for  by 
sportsmen.  With  each  hunting  license  purchased  a portion  of  the  fee  was 
allocated  to  the  Game  Land  program.  No  public  tax  money  was  used. 

Since  November,  1932,  the  Game  Commission  has  purchased  1,050  separate 
tracts  of  land  for  public  hunting  at  a cost  of  $5.6  million.  The  Commission’s 
new  drive  to  meet  the  acreage  problem  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  105  tracts, 
or  ten  percent  of  all  purchases  made  since  1932,  were  acquired  during  the 
1965-66  fiscal  year. 


‘Petttt&e/CucutCa,  ^csictCi^e  s4v<zita&£e 

A revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  “Pennsylvania  Birdlife”  is  now  available 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

The  popular  bock,  written  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  contains  photographs  and 
descriptions  of  all  birds  found  in  the  Keystone  State.  The  new  edition  also 
contains  full-color  illustrations  by  well-known  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith,  as 
well  as  numerous  sketches  and  diagrams. 

The  Game  Commission  has  published  the  book  because  of  awakened  interest 
in  birdlife  and  the  increased  demand  for  educational  materials  on  the  subject. 

Copies  of  “Pennsylvania  Birdlife”  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Division  of  Information  and  Education,  P.  O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120,  for  95  cents  plus  5 cents  tax. 
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book  review  . . . “That  Quail,  Robert” 

Margaret  A.  Stanger  has  written  a warm  biography  of  the  pet  quail  adopted 
by  her  neighbors,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Kienzle.  From  the  late  hatching  egg  in 
an  abandoned  nest  through  three  years  as  a cherished  member  of  the  house- 
hold, Robert  filled  the  retired  couple’s  life  with  many  laughs,  a few  worries, 
and  a big  responsibility. 

Although  a bit  too  sentimental  and  emotional  perhaps,  as  are  most  animal 
books,  it  makes  good  reading  for  young  people  if  placed  in  the  proper  per- 
spective of  being  an  unique  experience  with  an  unusual  bird. 

The  127-page  book  is  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
and  is  priced  at  $3.95. 


Saga  nf  fare 


AN  ARGUMENT  BETWEEN  HUNTERS  of  Philipsburg  and  Pleasant  Hill  over  the  merits  of 
hounds  in  the  two  communities  in  the  early  1900's  led  to  this  photo.  When  the  argument 
reached  the  anger  stage,  a trial  chase  was  proposed.  Came  the  day  of  the  chase  and  a real  live 
red  fox  put  in  an  appearance.  A real  chase  was  on,  and  the  trial  forgotten.  The  dogs  ran  the 
fox  through  downtown  Philipsburg,  through  the  open  back  door  of  Lauderbach  Griest  & Co. 
warehouse,  around  the  cases  of  groceries  in  the  warehouse  and  out  the  front  door.  Soon  after- 
ward, the  14  hounds  tore  the  fox  apart  in  the  woods.  Master  of  the  "hunt"  was  Jacob  Simler, 
near  center  of  front  row  and  attired  in  hunting  coat,  deer  stalker's  cap  and  cravat. 


book  review  . . . “The  Alien  Animals” 

The  author,  George  Laycock,  in  his  story  of  imported  wildlife,  asks  whether 
man,  with  his  imperfect  knowledge,  has  a right  to  mix  up  the  animals  of  the 
earth  as  fits  his  whim  and  leave  the  results  for  succeeding  generations.  Or  is 
this,  like  water  pollution  and  strip  mining,  misuse  of  a natural  resource  that 
flouts  the  long-range  welfare  of  the  human  race? 

Chapter  by  chapter,  Laycock  takes  the  reader  through  the  few  successes 
of  this  wildlife  roulette  and  into  the  many  failures,  the  results  of  which  are 
sometimes  horrifying  to  a student  of  nature. 

Published  by  Natural  History  Press,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  this  220-page 
book  is  a remarkable  account  of  natural  history.  It  sells  for  $4.95. 
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Photos  by  Thad  Bukowski 

GEESE  SHUTTLING  BACK  AND  FORTH  between  rest  and  feeding  areas  run  into 
an  unexpected  snowstorm  over  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area  (top),  while  readers 
are  given  a hunter's-eye  view  of  sky  over  Pymatuning  in  bottom  photo.  Picture 
was  taken  from  a brushy  blind.  Ducks  are  circling  to  come  in  for  a landing  on  a 
pond.  Duck  season  opens  on  Oct.  8,  geese  on  Oct.  1,  with  the  exception  of  Crawford 
and  Erie  Counties.  See  next  page  for  regulations. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

SUNRISE-SUNSET  TABLE 

The  following  times  of 

sunrise 

and  sunset  are  based  on  the 

77th  Meridian 

which  runs 

north  and  south  through 

Eastern  Adams 

County,  Harrisburg 

Airport, 

Williamsport  and 

Eastern  Tioga  County.  Times  shown  are 

EASTERN 

STANDARD  TIME. 

Hunters  in  localities  east  or  west  of  the  77th  Meridian  should  note  that 

there  is  a 

considerable  variation  in 

sunrise-sunset  t 

imes  from 

those  shown  before  (as 

much  as  8 

minutes  earlier  in  Philadelphia 

and  12  minutes  later  in  Pittsburgh). 

Check 

your  local 

weather  station  for  correct  information. 

SEPT. 

OCT. 

NOV. 

DEC. 

Rise 

Set 

Rise 

Set 

Rise 

Set 

Rise 

Set 

Date  A.M. 

P.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1 5:34 

6:40 

6:03 

5:50 

6:36 

5:05 

7:10 

4:42 

2 5:35 

6:38 

6:04 

5:49 

6:38 

5:04 

7:11 

4:42 

3 5:36 

6:36 

6:05 

5:47 

6:39 

5:03 

7:12 

4:42 

4 5:37 

6:35 

6:06 

5:45 

6:40 

5:02 

7:13 

4:42 

5 5:38 

6:33 

6:07 

5:44 

6:41 

5:00 

7:14 

4:42 

6 5:39 

6:32 

6:08 

5:42 

6:42 

4:59 

7:15 

4:41 

7 5:40 

6:30 

6:09 

5:41 

6:43 

4:58 

7:16 

4:41 

8 5:41 

6.28 

6:10 

5:39 

6:45 

4:57 

7:17 

4:41 

9 5:42 

6:27 

6:11 

5:37 

6:46 

4:56 

7:18 

4:41 

10  5:43 

6:25 

6:12 

5:36 

6:47 

4:55 

7:19 

4:41 

11  5:44 

6:23 

6:13 

5:34 

6:48 

4:54 

7:20 

4:42 

12  5:45 

6:22 

6:15 

5:33 

6:49 

4:53 

7:20 

4:42 

13  5:46 

6:20 

6:16 

5:31 

6:50 

4:53 

7:21 

4:42 

14  5:47 

6:18 

6:17 

5:30 

6:52 

4:52 

7:22 

4:42 

15  5:48 

6:17 

6:18 

5:28 

6:53 

4:51 

7:23 

4:42 

16  5:49 

6:15 

6:19 

5:27 

6:54 

4:50 

7:23 

4:43 

17  5:50 

6:13 

6:20 

5:25 

6:55 

4:49 

7:24 

4:43 

18  5:51 

6:12 

6:21 

5:24 

6:56 

4:49 

7:25 

4:43 

19  5:52 

6:10 

6:22 

5:22 

6:57 

4:48 

7:25 

4:44 

20  . 5:53 

6:08 

6:23 

5:21 

6:58 

4:47 

7:26 

4:44 

21  5:54 

6:07 

6:24 

5:19 

7:00 

4:47 

7:26 

4:45 

22  5:55 

6:05 

6:25 

5:18 

7:01 

4:46 

7:27 

4:45 

23  5:55 

6:03 

6:26 

5:17 

7:02 

4:45 

7:27 

4:46 

24  5:56 

6:02 

6:27 

5:15 

7:03 

4:45 

7:28 

4:46 

25  5:57 

6:00 

6:29 

5:14 

7:04 

4:44 

7:28 

4:47 

26  5:58 

5:58 

6:30 

5:13 

7:05 

4:44 

7:29 

4:47 

27  5:59 

5:57 

6:31 

5:11 

7:06 

4:44 

7:29 

4:48 

28  6:00 

5:55 

6:32 

5:10 

7:07 

4:43 

7:29 

4:49 

29  6:01 

5:54 

6:33 

5:09 

7:08 

4:43 

7:29 

4:50 

30  6:02 

5:52 

6:34 

5:07 

7:09 

4:43 

7:30 

4:50 

31  

6:35 

5:06 

7:30 

4:51 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  0.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Deputy  Executive  Director 

JOHN  M.  SMITH  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

DANIEL  H.  FACKLER  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  - Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

ROY  W.  TREXLER  .- Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 
Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION.  G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
Phone:  A.C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Raymond  H.  Morningstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis 
17721.  Phone:  A.C.  717  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon 
16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  Dallas  18612. 

Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1122  or  675-1123 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION-Tcmple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery. 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

CAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson.  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17702.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 
SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-7640 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R,  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-3755 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT-George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFh  LER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-6978 


Pennsylvania  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1966-1967 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  11,  1966,  established  the 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1966-1967  hunting 
license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  29 
will  be  9:00  a.m.,  DST.  On  other  opening  days  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for 
upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours  daily  are  from  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  EST, 
excepting  from  June  1 to  September  30,  inch,  7:00  a.m.  to  8:30  p.m.,  DST,  and  the 
hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  7:00  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.,  DST.  (Fed- 
eral Regulations  for  seasons,  bag  limits  and  shooting  hours  on  migratory  game  birds  will 
be  announced  later. ) 


SMALL  GAME 


Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  ... 

Ruffed  Grouse  (not  more  than  10  in  combined  seasons) 

Wild  Turkey— Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below®  .... 

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  not  listed  below 
Rabbits,  Cottontail  (not  more  than  20  in  combined 

seasons)  - — 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  

Bobwhite  Quail  

Hares  ( Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares  

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  - 

Grackles  

Squirrels,  Red  (Closed  Oct.  1 to  14,  incl.)  


Daily 
Lim  it 
6 


Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 


Season 

DATES  OF 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

30 

...  Oct.  15  . 

.....  Nov.  26  AND 

...  Dec.  26  . 

Jan.  7 

10 

...  Oct.  15 

Nov.  26  AND 

....  Dec.  26  . 

Jan.  7 

1 

...  Oct.  29 

Nov.  26 

...  Oct.  29  . 

.....  Nov.  12 

20 

...  Oct.  29  . 

.....  Nov.  26  AND 

...  Dec.  26  . 

Jan.  7 

8 

Oct.  29  . 

Nov.  26 

20 

...  Oct.  29  . 

.....  Nov.  26 

6 

...  Dec.  26  .. 

Jan.  2 

No  close  season 
No  close  season 
No  close  season 
All  months  except 
Oct.  1-14,  incl. 


BIG  GAME 

Bear,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  1 

Bear-.,  over  one  year  old,  by  hunting  party  of  5 or  more  3 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer— Statewide  ' 

—parts  of  State  listed  \ 

below00  . | 

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  or  I 

a spike  3 or  more  inches  long  I 

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless,  with  required  antlerless  [ 
license,  buckshot  only  in  Special  Regulations  Area  \ 1 

listed  below000  / 

Deer,  Antlerless— Statewide  I 

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  be-  I 

low0000  1 

—Bad  Weather  Extension— In  case  of  | 
bad  weather  Dec.  12  and  13,  in  coun-  I 
ties  designated  (to  be  announced  / 
Dec.  14  ) 


- Nov. 

21 

Nov. 

26 

..  Nov. 

21 

Nov. 

26 

..  Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

28 

..  Dec. 

26 

Jan. 

7 

..  Nov. 

28 

Dec. 

10 

..  Nov. 

28 

Dec. 

10 

..  Dec. 

12 

Dec. 

13 

. Dec. 

12 

Dec. 

17 

Dec. 

16 

and/or  17 

FURBEARERS 


Skunks  and  Opossums  Unlimited 

Minks  Unlimited 

Muskrats  (traps  only)  Unlimited 

Beavers  (traps  only  )— Certain  Counties  listed  below00000  5 5 

Beavers  (tiaps  only ) —Remainder  of  State  3 3 


No  close  season 

Nov.  24  Jan.  8 

Nov.  24  ......  Jan.  8 

Feb.  11  ...  Mar.  12 

Feb.  11  Mar.  12 


NO  OPEN  SEASON— Hen  Pheasants,  Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Chukar  Partridges, 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 


For  special  regulations  concerning  deer,  turkeys  and 
beaver,  consult  the  1966-67  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  NICK  ROSATO 


The  Pennsylvania  wild  turkey  is  a pretty  crafty  bird.  The 
hunter  on  this  month’s  cover  will  probably  never  know  what 
happened  and  would  probably  just  as  soon  have  it  that  way. 
Field  reports  indicate  that  there  are  plenty  of  turkeys  avail- 
able for  the  hunter  this  year  in  most  of  the  northern  counties 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  southcentral  part  of  the  state,  the  tra- 
ditional home  of  this  magnificent  game  bird,  also  reports 
abundant  flocks.  The  season  for  turkeys  is  October  29  to 
November  12  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  continuing  j 
to  November  26  in  the  northern  section.  Consult  your  hunting 
digest  for  exact  boundaries  of  these  areas. 


Published  MONTHLY  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  South  Office  Building,  Capitol, 
P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120.  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES:  $1.50  per  year;  $4  for 
three  years.  TO  SUBSCRIBE:  Send  check  or  money  order  payable  to  “Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission.Do  not  send  stamps;  cash  forwarded  is  done  so  at  sender’s  risk.  CHANGE  OF  AD- 
DRESS: Send  both  new  and  old  addresses  at  least  45  days  in  advance  of  the  issue  with  which  it 
is  to  be  effective.  PERMISSION  TO  REPRINT  any  signed  article  may  be  granted  provided 
advance  permission  is  obtained  from  the  author.  No  information  contained  in  the  magazine  may 
be  used  for  advertising  or  commercial  purposes. 

Printed  by  Times  and  News  Publishing  Co.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Second  Class  Postage  Paid  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  17325 
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ON  A fine  spring  evening  last  May  I happened  to  be  in  a small  western 
Pennsylvania  town  when  the  local  hunting  and  fishing  club  was  holding 
its  regular  monthly  meeting.  An  invitation  was  extended  to  attend  and  I did. 
The  scene  could  have  been  enacted  anywhere  in  the  state  or  the  nation.  The 
president  called  the  meeting  to  order,  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  properly  approved,  the  treasurer’s  report  was  accepted,  some 
bills  were  voted  “paid,”  old  business  promptly  dispatched— and  then  came 
what  everyone  was  waiting  for— “new  business."  (This  is  the  highlight  of  most 
conservation  club  meetings.)  It  is  the  time  to  bring  up  all  sorts  of  plans  and 
schemes  and  dreams.  Some  were  pitifully  poor  ideas,  and  some  others  were 
truly  fine  suggestions.  The  ideas  which  were  presented  and  voted  on  and 
subsequently  passed  were  then  put  up  for  bids.  By  this  I mean  the  president 
asked  for  a volunteer  to  head  up  a committee  to  follow  up  on  what  the  club 
had  decided  to  do.  No  one  leaped  at  the  chance  to  head  up  a particular 
project  that  I thought  had  special  merit.  At  last,  a gray  haired,  slightly  stoop- 
shouldered gentleman  of  sixty  or  so  raised  his  hand  in  a mock  salute  toward 
the  president’s  chair  and  quietly  said,  “Til  give  it  a try,  Harry.”  The  president 
looked  obviously  relieved,  and  then  went  about  appointing  three  other  fellows 
to  help  out. 

After  the  meeting  was  adjourned  and  we  were  enjoying  some  instant  coffee 
and  sugared  donuts,  the  president  confided  to  me  that  he  sure  was  glad  that 
“old  Wilbur”  had  volunteered  again.  “The  club  would  probably  fall  apart 
I without  him,”  the  president  went  on;  “things  always  get  done  when  Wilbur 
handles  the  project— he  usually  heads  up  all  our  important  committees.” 

How  many  times  incidents  like  this  occur  at  sportsmen’s  meetings  we  can 
only  imagine,  but  I’m  quite  sure  that  it  happens  far  too  frequently  to  be  a 
healthy  situation.  In  every  organization  there  is  always  one  workhorse  who 
will  shoulder  the  load— mainly  because  no  one  else  will.  This  workhorse  does 
not  always  have  the  most  available  free  time.  In  fact,  this  individual  is  fre- 
quently one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  community,  but  he  takes  the  time  to  do 
the  things  that  he  thinks  are  important. 

We  frequently  receive  letters  at  Game  Commission  Headquarters  from 
young  men  who  want  to  know  how  they  can  help  out  in  promoting  wise 
conservation  practices.  We  usually  advise  them  to  join  and  take  an  active 
part  in  their  local  conservation  club.  Many  times  they  do  this  and  everyone 
benefits  for  awhile.  They  eagerly  take  on  club  assignments  to  prove  to  others 
and  themselves  that  they  are  really  interested.  It  doesn’t  take  long,  however, 
for  the  new  member  to  realize  that  he  is  pulling  an  unequal  share  of  the  load. 

I’m  absolutely  sure  that  this  bit  of  preaching  does  not  present  anything  that 
most  of  you  club  members  don’t  already  know.  And  the  question  may  pop  up: 
“just  how  does  the  Game  Commission  get  to  the  place  that  they  can  tell  us 
how  to  run  our  clubs?” 

The  truth  is  we  have  a selfish  motive:  with  more  ambitious  young  fellows 
taking  part  in  an  active  outdoor  organization,  combined  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  “old  Wilburs,”  the  easier  our  job  will  be  in  helping  to  provide  Pennsyl- 
vanians and  our  guests  with  the  finest  outdoor  opportunities  in  the  nation. 
— L.  James  Bashlinc 
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1 had  30  minutes  left  to  get  the  buck 
that  would  make  my  triple-bagger. 

IT  WAS  a crisp,  clear  day  in  early 
December.  Afternoon  shadows 
were  already  lengthening  across  the 
woods  when  I arrived  at  the  old  dead 
locust  tree  that  overlooks  the  deer 
crossing  at  the  head  of  Dively  Hol- 
low. Leaning  my  .32  Winchester  Spe- 
cial against  the  tree,  I looked  out  on 
the  rolling  hill  country  spread  at  the 
base  of  Blue  Knob  Mountain  in  Bed- 
ford County. 

It  was  a good  stand.  I’d  shot  three 
bucks  off  this  crossing,  but  I never 
wanted  one  as  badly  as  now.  Earlier 
during  the  1965  hunting  season  I’d 
bagged  a black  bear  and  a wild  tur- 
key. All  I needed  was  a buck  to  com- 
plete a triple-bagger. 

Suddenly  a rustling  in  the  dry  leaves 
put  me  on  the  alert.  Pulse  quickening, 

I eased  the  carbine  into  shooting  posi- 
tion. Thirty  yards  away,  a deer  came 
walking  down  the  trail.  I put  the  212- 
power  scope  on  it.  It  was  a doe.  She 
went  over  the  crossing  and  down  into 
the  hollow.  I was  starting  to  relax 
when  a second  deer  came  down  the 
trail.  Another  doe.  Would  there  be  a 
buck  behind  her? 

I checked  my  watch  — 4:30  p.m. 
Only  a half  hour  left.  It  was  Wednes- 
day, December  8,  1965.  Buck  season 
closed  on  Saturday.  It  began  to  look 
as  if  this  day  would  end  like  my 
earlier  deer  hunts.  But  it  was  late  in 
the  day  when  I’d  shot  my  wild  turkey. 

In  fact,  it  was  the  last  half  hour  of  the 
last  day  of  the  season.  I found  myself 
recalling  that  hunt  as  I waited  for 
the  buck. 

After  work  on  Friday  I’d  driven  to 
our  hunting  camp  on  the  West  Branch 
of  Hicks  Run  in  Cameron  County. 
Two  cousins,  Clyde  Flaugh  and  Emile 
MacDonald,  and  a friend,  Ronnie 
Smith,  accompanied  me.  My  dad,  Ver- 
non Corle,  and  Charley  Hengst  were 
already  in  camp,  having  driven  up 
the  day  before. 


By  Gary  Corle 
With  Jim  Hayes 

The  camp  is  located  on  an  eastern 
slope  overlooking  Hicks  Run  and  fac- 
ing the  long  ridge  line  of  Shaffer 
Mountain.  The  surrounding  country- 
side is  ruggedly  mountainous,  an  un- 
broken forest  of  white  birch,  beech, 
pine,  basswood,  oak,  ash,  and  moun- 
tain laurel  thickets.  Although  it’s 
prime  country  for  wild  turkey,  I’d 
never  gotten  one;  in  fact  I’d  done  very 
little  hunting  for  them. 

When  we  pulled  into  camp  we 
found  that  Dad  had  scored  the  pre- 
vious day,  Thursday,  on  a 23-pound 
tom  turkey.  He’s  bagged  wild  turkeys 
15  years  in  a row,  but  this  one  was  his 
biggest.  Charley  Hengst  had  yet  to 
get  any  shooting.  He  was  looking 
forward  to  hunting  with  us  in  the 
morning. 

An  Early  Breakfast 

We  got  up  at  4:30  a.m.,  ate  break- 
fast, and  headed  up  the  Hicks  Run 
Road  in  Dad’s  pickup  truck.  We 
drove  three  miles  to  Barn  Hollow, 
parked,  and  started  into  the  woods. 
Legal  shooting  time  was  at  hand  as 
we  neared  the  head  of  the  hollow. 
It  was  shaping  up  to  be  a clear,  crisp 
day.  The  woods  were  too  dry  and 
noisy  for  stalking,  but  we  figured  if 
we  spotted  hunters  on  stands  around 
the  head  of  the  hollow,  one  or  more 
of  us  would  get  shooting  if  a flock 
of  turkeys  came  through.  We  began 
dropping  hunters  off  on  stands  about 
a half  mile  apart.  I climbed  the  moun- 
tainside and  sat  down  at  the  edge  of 
a laurel  thicket.  Then  began  the  long 
wait. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  I heard  shoot- 
ing at  intervals.  Some  came  from  the 
hollow  below  me,  which  meant  that 
my  hunting  partners  were  seeing  tur- 
keys. But  it  was  deathly  quiet  where 
I was.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  a shot 
rang  out  at  the  base  of  the  ridge 
where  Ronnie  Smith  was  on  stand. 
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THE  BEAR  that  Gary  took  home  walked 
up  to  within  25  yards  of  the  hunter.  For 
most  Triple  Trophy  seekers,  the  bruin 
will  be  the  most  difficult  to  locate. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  at  4:45  p.m.,  I 
heard  movements  in  the  dry  leaves. 
One  by  one,  three  turkeys  came  up 
over  the  ridge,  about  40  yards  away. 
I could  almost  taste  the  gravy! 

I eased  the  safety  off  my  .12-gauge 
semiautomatic  and  centered  the  bead 
sight  on  the  breast  of  the  lead  turkey. 
I was  loaded  with  3-inch  magnums  in 
No.  4 shot.  I squeezed  the  trigger  and 
feathers  flew  in  all  directions.  The 
lead  turkey  dropped  and  the  others 
turned  and  flew  back  down  the  hollow. 

It  was  a young  hen,  about  eight 
pounds,  but  I couldn’t  have  been 
prouder.  It  was  my  first  wild  turkey. 
When  I came  down  off  the  mountain 
to  join  the  others,  it  turned  out  that 
everyone  in  the  party  had  scored.  We 
were  a happy  bunch  of  hunters  as  we 


headed  back  down  the  hollow— five  « 
hunters  with  five  turkeys. 

But  you  can’t  be  lucky  all  the  time  | s 
Now,  from  my  stand  at  the  head  ol 
Dively  Hollow,  luck  was  running  out 
No  more  deer  had  come  through,  nol 
even  does.  I knew  that  Dad  and  Clyde 
Flaugh  were  hunting  about  a mile  tc 
the  west.  They’d  agreed  to  pick  me  up 
when  they  headed  back  to  the  car.  I 
checked  my  watch  again.  It  was  4:4C: 
p.m.  Twenty  minutes  left  to  hunt.  But' 
action  can  come  in  a split-second 
when  you’re  hunting.  Like  when  1 
shot  the  bear.  I still  get  shook  up  when 
I recall  how  fast  that  situation  had 
developed. 

First  Chance  to  Hunt 

Bear  season  opened  on  Monday, 
November  22.  Dad,  Charley  and  two 
other  friends  had  stayed  in  camp  after 
turkey  season  closed  to  be  on  hand 
for  it.  My  first  chance  to  hunt  came  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  After  work  on 
Wednesday  I picked  up  my  brother 
Roger  and  another  hunting  buddy, 
Ralph  Fickes,  and  we  drove  to  camp. 
Arriving  there,  we  learned  that  no  one 
had  gotten  any  shooting  during  the 
first  three  days.  However,  two  other 
hunters  had  shot  bears  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Early  Thanksgiving  Day  morning 
we  drove  two  miles  up  Hicks  Run 
Road  and  parked  the  truck.  Three 
hunters  from  our  party  crossed  the 
creek  to  take  stands  along  the  moun- 
tainside. The  rest  of  us  hiked  another 
mile  up  the  road  and  strung  out  along 
the  mountain  to  drive  down  to  the 
watchers.  It  was  a warm,  sunny  day, 
and  we  were  soon  sweating  in  our 
heavy  Woolrich  hunting  clothes. 

The  first  drive  drew  a blank.  On  the 
second,  Dad  found  fresh  bear  drop- 
pings on  a deer  trail.  When  the  drive 
ended,  though,  none  of  the  watchers 
had  seen  a bear.  Evidently  it  either 
sneaked  between  them  or  angled  up  to 
the  ridge. 

My  turn  to  take  a stand  came  on 
the  third  drive.  Along  with  Dad  and 
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two  others,  I walked  a mile  down 
the  road,  crossed  Hicks  Run,  and 
scrambled  up  the  steep  mountainside. 
We  began  picking  stands  about  a hun- 
dred yards  apart.  I stopped  in  a shal- 
low, rocky  ravine  about  a half  mile 
above  the  road.  We  were  about  four 
miles  down  Hicks  Run  from  where 
I’d  shot  my  first  bear,  a 125-pound 
female,  in  1960.  When  we  were  all 
in  position,  the  drivers  started  moving 
toward  us.  It  was  1:30  p.m. 

After  twenty  minutes  I began  to 
hear  the  drivers  crashing  through  the 
brush  in  the  distance.  Then,  much 
closer,  I heard  something  running 
through  the  leaves.  At  first  I thought 
it  was  a wild  turkey.  Then  a bear 
came  hurrying  across  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  about  forty  yards  away.  I 
figured  it  was  under  the  100-pound 
legal  shooting  size  and  decided  to 
hold  fire.  Another  bear  of  about  the 
same  size  followed  closely  behind  it. 

A Third  Bear 

Then  came  the  third  bear,  and  there 
was  no  question  that  this  one  was  a 
full-grown  adult.  It  was  walking 
quickly  with  its  head  down.  I got  my 
scope  on  it,  centered  the  cross  hairs  on 
its  neck,  and  was  just  starting  to 
squeeze  when  the  bear  veered  off 
abruptly  and  began  coming  straight 
toward  me! 

I’m  sure  the  bear  never  saw  me  or 
sensed  my  presence;  what  caused  it 
to  change  directions  I’ll  never  know. 
But  when  it  began  coming  toward  me, 
I was  so  startled  it  took  me  a moment 
to  recover.  The  bear  was  only  25  yards 
away  when  I got  it  repositioned  in 
my  scope.  I squeezed,  the  .32  cracked, 
and  the  bear  dropped  in  its  tracks.  It 
was  dead  when  I ran  up  to  it.  The 
170-grain  slug  went  in  the  forehead 
and  came  out  the  back  of  its  head, 
drilling  a clean  hole.  I’d  shot  a 180- 
pound  female  black  bear! 

So  that  gave  me  a wild  turkey  and 
a black  bear.  All  I needed  now  was  a 
buck  deer.  But  the  deer  crossing  at 
the  head  of  Divelv  Hollow  was  not 
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paying  off  for  me.  The  sun  had  gone 
down  behind  Blue  Knob  Mountain.  I 
checked  my  watch  again— 4:45  p.m. 
Dad  and  Clyde  were  probably  on 
their  way  to  pick  me  up  and  we’d  call 
it  a day. 

A noise  in  the  dry  leaves  put  me  on 
the  alert  again.  Gray  squirrel?  Imagi- 
nation? I watched  the  deer  trail  where 
the  two  does  had  come  over  the  ridge. 
Then  I saw  him,  a buck,  moving  be- 
tween the  trees.  He  was  walking 
slowly,  ears  up,  picking  his  way,  in- 
tensely alert.  I put  the  scope  on  him 
to  confirm  the  rack.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking those  eight  points! 

I let  him  come  on,  broadside  to  me, 
40  yards  away.  When  the  cross  hairs 
centered  on  his  neck,  I took  a shallow 
breath,  held  it,  and  squeezed.  The 
rifle  roared  and  the  buck  went  down, 
kicking.  I levered  a fresh  shell  into  the 
chamber  and  walked  up  to  him.  He 
made  one  attempt  to  get  up,  and  fell 
back.  It  was  all  over. 

Five  minutes  later,  Dad  and  Clyde 
came  up  and  joined  me.  As  I’d 

THE  EIGHT-POINT  was  walking  slowly, 
ears  up,  picking  his  way,  intensely  alert. 
Gary  held  off  until  the  buck  was  40  yards 
away. 


VERNON  CORLE,  Gary's  dad,  hoists  the 
23-pound  wild  turkey  which  he  bagged. 
He  has  taken  a turkey  15  years  in  a row. 


guessed,  they’d  been  on  their  way  to 
pick  me  up  when  they  heard  the  shot. 
My  buck  was  a young  deer,  about  115 
pounds,  but  with  a respectable  eight- 
point  rack. 

“Nice  going,”  Dad  grinned.  “That 
makes  your  buck,  bear  and  turkey. 
You  can’t  do  better  than  that!” 

“Come  on,”  Clyde  broke  in.  “We 


better  gut  this  deer  and  start  drag 
ging.  It’s  getting  late.” 

“What  time  is  it?”  I asked. 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  “Fivt 
o’clock,”  he  replied,  “five  exactly!” 

I was  one  year  too  early,  of  course 
to  qualify  for  a Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  triple-bagger  citation  j 
These  awards  for  hunters  who  bag  a 1 
buck,  bear  and  turkey  in  a single  hunt- 
ing season  become  effective  with  the 
1966  hunting  season. 

But  I’ll  be  out  there  this  coming 
season,  too,  trying  to  duplicate  my 
streak  of  luck.  And  of  this  much  you 
can  be  absolutely  certain:  Until  the 
closing  second  of  the  final  day,  I won’t 
write  off  my  chances! 


Trying  for  a Triple-Bagger? 
Here  Are  Your  Chances 

Odds  are  really  high  against  bag- 
ging a buck,  bear  and  turkey  in  a 
single  hunting  season.  Yet  an  esti- 
mated 15  to  20  hunters  achieve  this 
feat  every  year.  Based  on  results  of 
the  1965  hunting  season,  here  are 
your  chances  on  each  of  the  three 
species  involved. 

Estimated  Hunter 

No.  Total  Success 

Hunters  Kill  Ratio 

Antlered  Deer  770,000  65,150  1:11.5 

Wild  Turkey  200,000  15,285  1:13 

Black  Bear  225,000  347°  1:648 

° Below  average  kill  due  to  bad  hunting 
weather. 


TRIPLE  TROPHY  AWARO 

In  recognition  of  the  diversified  hunting  available  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has  authorized  the 
TRIPLE  TROPHY  AWARD.  In  order  to  become  eligible  for  this  honor,  a 
resident  or  nonresident  hunter  must  bag,  during  one  hunting  season,  a wild 
turkey,  a black  bear  and  a white-tailed  buck. 

If  you  are  successful  in  taking  all  three  of  these  species  this  hunting  season 
ask  your  District  Game  Protector  or  nearest  Game  Commission  Division  Office 
for  an  application  blank  for  the  TRIPLE  TROPHY  Club.  Division  Office 
addresses  are  included  in  each  issue  of  GAME  NEWS.  District  Game  Pro- 
tectors are  listed  in  the  Hunting  Digest  which  is  issued  with  each  license. 
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Thermos  Bottle  Cooking 

By  Gerald  A.  Dowd 

Photos  by  Don  Shiner 


THE  morning  had  been  very  cold, 
and  a sharp  wind  was  blowing.  As 
aoon  approached,  it  was  hard  to  keep 
my  thoughts  concentrated  on  hunting. 
My  thoughts  kept  turning  to  the  hot 
drink  and  hot  meal  which  had  been 
cooking  in  the  pack  on  my  back  since 
breakfast.  Yes,  that’s  right.  I said 
cooking. 


When  noon  finally  arrived,  instead 
of  the  usual  half  frozen  sandwiches 
and  candy  bar,  I dined  on  a steaming 
hot  bowl  of  stew  and  crackers,  washed 
down  by  several  hot  cups  of  coffee.  A 
hot  meal  always  seems  to  chase  the 
chill  from  the  bones  and  makes  the 
afternoon  hunting  more  enjoyable. 
Best  of  all,  the  hot  meal  is  easy  to 


WHAT  CAN  BEAT  a hot,  cooked  lunch  on  a bitterly  cold  day?  Hot  stew  and  crackers, 
washed  down  by  coffee,  will  chase  the  chill  and  make  the  afternoon  hunting  more 
enjoyable.  Best  of  all,  it's  easy  to  prepare. 
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WHILE  YOU'RE  SNOOZING,  breakfast 
can  be  cooking.  When  morning  comes, 
you  can  enjoy  hot  oatmeal  from  the  com- 
fort of  a warm  sleeping  bag. 

prepare  and  light  to  pack. 

The  idea  for  Thermos  bottle  cooking 
developed  from  a problem  I encoun- 
tered in  winter  camping.  I dislike 
crawling  out  of  a nice  warm  sleeping 
bag  in  the  morning  into  the  chill  air 
of  a tent,  and  trying  to  get  my  clothes 
on  while  doing  the  St.  Vitus  dance. 
Next  comes  the  problem  of  trying  to 
coax  a reluctant  fire  to  boil  coffee 
and  cook  breakfast  in  seconds  like 
the  stove  back  home.  All  the  while 
you  can  feel  your  belt  buckle  rubbing 
against  your  spine.  Here  is  how  I over- 
came this  problem. 

First,  go  out  and  purchase  two  pint 
Thermos  bottles.  At  least  one  of  them 
should  be  of  the  widemouthed  type, 
and  preferably  those  with  plastic 
jackets.  The  plastic  jacket  on  these 
bottles  has  protected  the  glass  liners 
during  several  years  of  hard  use.  Next, 
you  will  need  some  powdered  coffee. 


oatmeal  (the  quick  cooking  kind)  j 
sugar,  and  powdered  cream  or  milk,  jj 

The  preparation  of  breakfast  start; 
the  night  before  at  the  evening  meal 
While  eating,  put  several  quarts  o 
water  on  the  fire  to  boil.  When  th< 
water  comes  to  a boil,  pour  it  int(  na 
each  Thermos  bottle,  cap,  and  le  pn 
stand  for  ten  minutes.  This  preheat:  fa 
the  bottles  and  is  essential  to  th<  je 
cooking  process.  After  the  bottles  have  m 
heated,  pour  out  the  water.  To  the  kis 
widemouthed  bottle  add  one-third  cuj  m 
of  oatmeal,  one-eighth  teaspoon  o:  il 
salt,  sugar  and  powdered  cream  01 
milk  to  suit  your  taste.  Fill  the  bottle  he 
with  boiling  water  again.  Stir  thor  ko 
oughly  for  a few  minutes  and  tightly  la 
cap.  In  the  other  bottle,  which  wa;  Sti 
also  preheated,  mix  up  a batch  of  you) 
favorite  eye-opener.  When  you  climl  Jr 
into  the  sack,  tuck  the  bottles  in  with  ® 
you  if  it  is  going  to  be  very  cold,  and  !( 
place  a spoon  within  convenient  reach 
When  morning  comes  you  can  enjoy 
breakfast  in  a nice  warm  bed. 

0] 

Bacon  Smell  OK,  But  . . . 

I have  to  admit  that  the  smell  ol  « 
frying  bacon  and  boiling  coffee  min-  it 
gled  with  the  fragrance  of  pine  is  a o! 
delight  to  the  senses.  But,  when  the 
winter  winds  blow  and  Jack  Frost  is 
on  the  job,  I’ll  take  the  oatmeal  in 
bed.  Oatmeal  cooked  this  way  doesn’t  ; 
taste  like  the  kind  Mom  used  to  make. 

It  always  had  a smooth  velvety  tex-  t 
ture.  But  even  the  kids  who  don’t  like 
oatmeal,  go  for  it  when  it’s  cooked’ 
this  way.  If,  after  a few  days  the  taste 
becomes  monotonous,  you  can  always 
dump  in  a handful  of  raisins  or  some 
maple  sugar.  For  a real  taste  treat 
add  a small  can  of  fruit  cocktail  and 
be  sure  to  include  the  syrup.  You 
won’t  need  the  sugar  then. 

This  method  of  cooking  worked  out 
so  well  for  breakfast,  I decided  to  try 
it  on  the  noon  meal.  It  wasn’t  until  the 
major  companies  developed  the  dry 
soups  that  I found  something  that  was 
tasty,  filling,  and  adapted  to  Thermos 
bottle  cooking.  These  soups  come 
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racked  in  little,  rugged  aluminum 
:ans.  This  makes  them  ideal  for  many 
outdoor  purposes.  The  contents  of 
each  can  make  one  quart  of  delicious 
;oup. 

Here’s  how  to  use  these  soups  to 
nake  that  hot  stew.  You  start  out  by 
preheating  the  Thermos  bottles  as 
described  before.  The  easiest  way  to 
get  this  water  is  to  snitch  some  of  the 
Water  your  buddy  is  heating  to  wash 
his  dirty,  greasy  dishes.  Pour  it  back 
out  after  ten  minutes,  and  add  one  can 
of  the  soup  mix  to  the  widemouthed 
Thermos  bottle.  My  favorite  is  the 
beef -barley  soup.  Fill  the  bottle  with 
boiling  water  again.  Make  sure  he 
hasn’t  started  to  wash  his  dishes  yet. 
Stir  thoroughly  and  cap.  Fill  the  other 
bottle  with  your  favorite  noontime 
drink  and  drop  these  into  your  pack 
or  the  game  pocket  of  your  jacket. 
You  won’t  have  to  wait  till  noon  to 
eat,  because  the  stew  will  cook  in  a 
few  hours. 

When  you  can  resist  no  longer  and 
open  the  Thermos  bottle  you  get  a 
pleasant  surprise.  As  you  look  in,  you 
will  see  that  the  barley  has  swollen  to 
its  original  size,  and  those  little  chunks 
of  dried-up  beef  are  now  plump  and 
juicy.  Most  of  the  water  has  been  ab- 
sorbed and  a thick  tasty  stew  has  ap- 
peared in  its  place.  A few  crackers  to 
go  with  the  stew,  and  a hot  drink, 
complete  the  meal.  For  amusement 
with  your  meal,  watch  the  eyes  of  your 
sandwich-eating  companions,  as  the 
tasty  aroma  reaches  their  noses.  All 
eyes  focus  on  that  little  Thermos  bottle 
and  follow  each  movement  of  the 
spoon  with  envy.  Sometimes  I even 


EVEN  THE  KIDS  who  don't  like  oatmeal 
go  for  it  when  it's  cooked  in  a Thermos 
bottle.  Preparation  for  breakfast  in  bed 
starts  the  night  before. 

break  down  and  share  some  of  it  with 
them.  I make  many  converts  that  way. 

All  of  the  dried  soups  are  delicious 
cooked  this  way,  and  there  is  one  for 
every  taste.  They  even  have  some  for 
those  who  don’t  eat  meat  on  Friday. 

I visit  the  supermarkets  regularly, 
watching  for  new  developments,  but 
the  evening  meal  still  remains  a prob- 
lem. I haven’t  yet  been  able  to  cook  a 
T-bone  or  a thick  slice  of  ham  in  a 
Thermos  bottle.  But  I’m  working  on  it! 


Carnegie  Museum  Wants  Antlered  Does 

Female  deer  with  antlers  are  of  special  interest  to  scientists.  Anyone 
killing  such  an  animal  during  the  1966  season  is  requested  to  call,  collect, 
Dr.  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  area  code  412,  621-7300.  He  would  like  to  examine 
the  reproductive  tract  of  the  animal,  and  the  kidneys  which  contain  the 
adrenal  glands.  If  possible,  the  entrails  should  be  removed  intact,  and 
kept  in  cold  storage  until  Dr.  Doutt  can  be  contacted. 
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By  NED  SMITH- 


^4 tatty  caitti  yaact  tiuttUtty.  'JtoaetK&e'i  provided  dome  yaad 
eaXitty — ynattde.  d(tc&d.  attd  a tteca  &6ttd  o£  “tud&roottt,  £or  ex- 
ample. Scvatto,  a couple  a£  6uc6o.  and  a oliort- tempered  oeot 
provide  tHe  etttentacttme*tt. 


HOW  do  you  explain  hunting  to  a 
non-hunter?  Many  a time  I’ve  felt 
obliged  to  come  to  the  defense  of  my 
favorite  sport,  to  explain  that  there  is 
more  to  hunting  than  simply  killing. 
I’ve  tried  to  show  that  bagging  a 
pheasant,  or  deer,  or  wild  turkey  in- 
volves more  than  merely  walking  into 
the  fields  or  woods  and  blasting  it  to 
pieces,  that  it  entails  a knowledge  of 
the  game’s  haunts  and  habits,  a good 
deal  of  tramping  and  climbing,  per- 
haps the  work  of  a well-trained  dog, 
and  some  skillful  gun  handling.  I’ve 
insisted  that  sportsmen  are  not  blood- 
thirsty and  sadistic  ogres  whose  aim  is 
to  slaughter  everything  that  moves, 
and  I’ve  pointed  out  that  many  gun- 
ners are  also  dedicated  bird  watchers, 
wildlife  photographers,  loving  fathers, 
even  loving  mothers,  Ph.D.’s,  former 
G.I.’s,  doctors,  clergymen,  and  Scout 
leaders.  It’s  significant,  too,  that  hunt- 
ing rarely  appeals  to  the  vicious  young 
punk  or  the  adult  criminal  type. 

These  things  I can  put  into  words. 
But  how  do  you  express  the  long  wait 
between  seasons,  the  excitement  of 


opening  day,  the  abiding  friendships 
that  are  fashioned  in  the  out-of-doors? 
How  do  you  describe  the  feel  of  an 
old  hunting  coat,  beaten  into  shape 
by  underbrush  and  weather,  a reposi- 
tory for  game,  ammunition,  and  the 
odd  collection  of  items  so  dear  to  a 
hunter’s  heart?  How  do  you  express 
your  affection  for  a favorite  gun?  How 
do  you  describe  the  feel  of  familiar 
time-polished  walnut  in  your  hands, 
the  heft  of  a finely  balanced  smooth- 
bore that  fits  like  a glove  and  becomes 
an  extension  of  your  own  two  arms? 
How  do  you  convince  a non-hunter 
that  an  old  gun  exudes  warmth  and 
friendship  and  a thousand  memories 
at  the  touch  of  its  owner’s  hands? 

How  do  you  express  these  things? 
You  don’t.  You  can’t.  You  merely  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  being  a sportsman,  de- 
riving a measure  of  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  if  you  are  wrong,  a million 
other  Pennsylvanians  are  also  wasting 
their  time. 

November  4 — Today,  as  I trudged 
back  a gravelly  old  woods  road  I 
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spotted  two  objects  several  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  me  that  looked  sus- 
piciously like  grouse.  They  didn’t 
move,  but  as  I approached  them  an- 
other eased  out  of  the  shadows  and 
onto  the  road.  It  was  a cock  grouse 
in  full  strut!  Even  at  that  distance  I 
could  see  the  dark  semicircle  that  was 
his  tail  and  the  ruffs  drawn  up  around 
his  head.  He  inched  toward  the  others 
in  the  center  of  the  road,  shaking  his 
ruffs  with  each  step. 

I was  sure  the  first  two  birds  had 
seen  me,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  continue  advancing  and  hope 
they’d  give  me  a shot.  They  didn’t,  of 
course.  When  I was  yet  100  yards 
away  they  took  off  in  a puff  of  dust. 


/'/g£>  gfr/rU- 


and  the  cock  went  with  them.  As  I 
neared  the  spot  two  more  flushed  from 
the  scrub  oak,  out  of  sight. 

With  the  knowledge  that  five  grouse 
were  somewhere  in  the  area  I sys- 
tematically beat  out  every  square  yard 
of  cover— scrub  oak,  laurel,  windfalls, 
and  pine  thickets— but  didn’t  put  up  a 
single  bird. 

However,  on  the  way  back  I flushed 
one  out  of  a tall  pitch  pine.  The  load 
of  7M’s  intended  for  its  vitals  passed 
harmlessly  a yard  or  two  behind  it. 
Another  bird  that  jumped  out  of  the 
laurel  didn’t  fare  so  well,  and  I had 
the  satisfaction  of  pocketing  the  first 
grouse  of  the  season. 


November  6 — My  friend  Mike  gavtl  B 
me  a ring-necked  duck  yesterday  Istit 
(most  hunters  know  them  as  “ring 
bills”),  assuring  me  that  this  was  the 
most  underrated  duck  on  the  river 
“They’re  every  bit  as  good  as  canvas- 
backs,”  Mike  stated  flatly. 

We  had  that  drake  for  supper  to 
night,  and  Mike  was  right.  That  ring- 
bill  was  as  good  as  they  come. 


November  10— Back  along  Rattling 
Run  a “y”  buck  wandered  up  to  me 
as  I thrashed  through  the  laurel  and 
greenbrier  attempting  to  kick  out  a 
tight-sitting  grouse.  He  was  so  intent 
on  picking  up  acorns  that  he  didn’t 
see  me,  and  the  noise  of  the  creek  at 
his  side  apparently  drowned  out  the 
racket  I’d  been  making. 

As  he  passed  within  thirty  feet  of 
where  I crouched  in  the  dense  cover 
it  dawned  on  me  that  I was  wearing 
a brilliant  blaze-orange  fluorescent 
hunting  cap.  I bleated  like  a fawn  to 
get  his  attention,  but  he  merely  turned 
a bored  look  in  my  direction,  then 
resumed  feeding.  I blatted  a few  more 
times;  he  looked  up  each  time,  then 
turned  away  unimpressed.  Obviously, 
the  flaming  cap  didn’t  frighten  him. 
I removed  it,  and  as  he  looked  at  me 
again  I waved  it  back  and  forth 
slowly.  This  apparently  annoyed  him, 
and  he  calmly  walked  twenty  yards 
downstream  where  he  could  munch 
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acorns  in  peace. 

This  was  the  fourth  time  I’ve  had  a 
deer  within  spitting  distance  while  I 
wore  a fluorescent  cap,  and  about  the 
two  hundredth  time  one  has  been 
within  plain  sight  of  that  screaming 
headpiece.  I honestly  can’t  see  that 
it’s  the  slightest  handicap  in  hunting. 
One  thing  is  sure— that  cap’s  safety 
value  certainly  offsets  any  slight  crimp 
it  might  put  in  my  hunting  success. 


November  12— Cutting  through  some 
choppings  today  I found  a fresh  clus- 
ter of  the  yellow  mushrooms  known 
by  the  unattractive  name  of  “fat  phol- 
iota.”  I cut  them  from  the  stump  and 
took  them  with  me. 
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Before  suppertime  I peeled  the 
sticky  coating  off  their  caps  and  re- 
moved the  stems.  Then,  with  a gen- 
erous dab  of  butter  and  a dash  of  salt 
and  pepper  on  their  gill  sides  I placed 
them  in  the  oven  next  to  some  young 
squirrels  Marie  was  broiling.  Darned 
if  they  weren’t  good! 

November  14— Part  way  up  the  moun- 
tain that  rims  Big  Basin,  near  Em- 
porium, my  attention  was  attracted  to 
a group  of  huge  witch  hazel  clumps. 
It  was  not  their  size  that  caught  my 
eye,  but  the  fact  that  they  were 
barked  and  gashed  up  to  six  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  the  earth  at 
their  roots  was  packed  by  the  imprints 
of  blunt,  cloven  hoofs.  Obviously,  a 
bull  elk  had  done  the  damage  with 
his  newly  polished  antlers,  taking  out 
his  rutting  wrath  on  these  imaginary 
adversaries. 

November  17— More  than  two  hun- 
dred whistling  swans  landed  on  the 
river  at  Tourist  Park  last  night,  and 
today  they  enjoyed  a leisurely  lay- 
over. Through  the  telescope  I watched 
one  of  the  nearer  birds  taking  a bath 
in  six  inches  of  water. 

Planting  his  feet  firmly  in  the 
smooth  current,  he  stood  on  the  slope 
of  a submerged  ledge  rock  facing  up- 
stream. Then,  tipping  forward,  he 
thrust  his  head  and  long  neck  beneath 
the  water,  and  as  the  current  rushed 
over  his  shoulders  he  suddenly  stood 
erect.  That  water  ran  down  his  back, 
and  with  a few  beats  of  his  powerful 
pinions  he  sent  it  flying  in  a cloud  of 
sparkling  spray.  The  procedure  was 
repeated  four  or  five  times. 

They  were  there  all  day,  bathing 
and  loafing.  There  was  a lot  of  con- 
versation—coo-ing,  kloo-ing,  and  that 
strange  rattling  note  the  significance 
of  which  escapes  me.  Swans  seem  to 
like  our  river,  and  I hope  they  con- 
tinue to  use  it  whenever  they  are 
passing  through. 

November  18— Owls  are  unfathomable 
creatures  which  I find  harder  to  pre- 


dict than  next  year’s  weather.  This  eve- 
ning, as  I walked  out  Luke’s  Trail  in 
the  fading  light,  a little  screech  owl 
silently  fluttered  up  the  trail  and 
perched  in  a low  tree  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  away. 

I stopped,  and  we  watched  each 
other  for  a minute  or  so.  Then,  to 
break  the  spell  I made  a couple  of 
thin,  mouselike  squeaks.  Normally  this 
would  at  least  cause  a screech  owl  to 
look  alive,  but  not  this  one.  He  just 
sat  there.  Being  a tireless  experimenter 
I tried  whistling  an  imitation  of  a 
screech  owl’s  quavering  wail.  In  a 
flash  he  flew  at  my  face,  snapping  his 
bill  menacingly.  I ducked,  and  he  dis- 
appeared into  the  gloom  like  an  over- 


grown  moth,  leaving  me  to  wonder 
what  I had  said  that  he  didn’t  like. 

November  24—1  usually  pass  up  long 
shots  on  grouse  if  I’m  hunting  with- 
out a dog;  if  there’s  one  thing  I don’t 
want  to  do  it’s  wing  a bird  and  have 
him  drop  where  I can’t  find  him. 
Nevertheless,  today  I wing-tipped  a 
straightaway,  brought  him  cartwheel- 
ing to  the  ground  in  plain  sight,  and 
yet  came  mighty  close  to  not  getting 
him. 

When  I hurried  over  to  pick  him  up 
lie  had  disappeared.  There  was  a 
jumble  of  loose  stones  beneath  the 
leaves,  but  not  a clue  to  indicate  he 
had  hidden  there.  Nonetheless,  I 
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poked  around  on  hands  and  knees  for 
some  time  and  eventually  found  him 
jammed  into  a narrow  space  a foot  be- 
neath the  surface.  Apparently  he  had 
scrambled  beneath  the  leaves  and 
down  into  the  rocks  as  soon  as  he  hit 
the  ground,  and  the  leaves  had  settled 
neatly  over  his  hiding  place. 

November  31— With  the  deer  season 
only  a few  days  away  I couldn’t  re- 
sist the  urge  to  take  just  one  more  pre- 
season look  at  my  hunting  grounds. 
By  eight  a.m.  I was  hiking  up  the 
Game  Lands  road.  By  eleven  a.m.  I 
had  counted  thirteen  deer  feeding  in 
the  woods  and  picking  up  acorns  in 
the  road.  All  were  does  and  fawns 
except  one  small  spike  buck  and  a 


/^oot^/zsts  or  /fz /r 


five-pointer.  The  latter  had  a high, 
narrow  rack,  and  the  swollen  neck 
and  glassy-eyed  look  of  a buck  in  the 
rut.  Striding  purposefully  out  of  the 
woods,  he  stepped  into  the  open  and 
continued  down  the  road  without  a 
glance  in  either  direction.  Acorns 
crunched  beneath  his  feet,  and  red 
maple  brouse  brushed  his  side  as  he 
passed,  but  his  mind  was  not  on  food. 
Far  down  the  road  he  turned  into  the 
brush,  still  unaware  of  my  presence. 

Everything  indicated  a snowfall  in 
the  offing.  Last  night  the  distant  trains 
sounded  loud  and  clear.  This  morning 
the  sky  was  gray  and  getting  grayer, 
and  deer  were  feeding  everywhere. 

The  first  flakes  fell  while  I was  eat- 
ing my  lunch  along  Nine-O’clock  Run, 
sweeping  in  from  the  west  like  a 
damp,  smoky  curtain.  When  the 
ground  beneath  the  trees  was  white  it 
quit,  but  for  only  a few  minutes  while 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  southwest. 
Then  it  started  again  in  earnest.  I 
popped  the  last  bite  of  sandwich  into 
my  mouth  and  turned  homeward, 
slowly  whitening  to  match  the  land- 
scape as  I walked.  An  hour  later  and 
several  miles  nearer  my  car,  the  snow 
was  ankle-deep  and  slanting  in  from 
the  east.  The  east  wind  really  clinched 
it.  We  are  surely  in  for  a deep  one, 
and  there’ll  be  a tracking  snow  for  the 
opening  day  of  buck  season. 


oooooooooooo 
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From  its  cover  portrait,  which  illustrates  a white-tailed  buck  done  by 
nationally  known  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith,  to  its  last  page,  “Mammals  of 
Pennsylvania”  is  a book  that  nature  lovers  and  outdoorsmen  will  not  want 
to  be  without. 

The  book  represents  many  years  of  research  by  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  and  compilation  by  authors  f.  Kenneth  Doutt,  Caroline  A. 
ffeppenstall  and  John  E.  Guilday,  all  members  of  the  Carnegie  Museum  staff. 

The  book  is  available  from  the  Information  and  Education  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Price  per 
copy  is  Si. 90,  plus  $.10  tax. 
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THE  SPORTSMAN'S  COOK  BOOK  . . . 


By  J.  Almus  Russell 


COTTONTAIL  COOKERY 


No.  4 of  a Series 


Photo  bij  Alvin  E.  Staff  cut 


RABBIT 

To  dress  rabbits,  remove  the  head 
and  skin,  taking  care  to  take  out  the 
waxy-looking  kernels  or  scent  glands 
without  puncturing  them.  Soak  the 
meat  in  cold,  salted  water  for  an  hour. 
Rinse  in  fresh,  cold  water  and  wipe 
dry. 

COFFIN’S  RABBIT  STEW 

“Your  wife  puts  on  the  old  iron  kettle. 
Clean  the  fattest  rabbit,  saving  the  skin  for 
the  smallest  boy’s  mittens.  Wife  cuts  up  the 
carcass,  snip,  snip,  snip— limb  by  limb.  She 
puts  the  pieces  in  the  water.  The  kettle 
gurgles  and  thumps,  boiling  right  up  and 
down  for  an  hour.  Wife  tries  the  meat  with 
her  fork.  If  it  is  tender,  she  salts  and  peppers 
the  stew.  Stirs  in  one  slender  handful  of 
flour  for  thickening. 

“Cut  up  a very  young  onion,  innocent  of 
an  adult  bite,  slice  it  in.  And  the  wife  makes 
the  dumplings  . . . when  these  buds  of  flour 
hit  the  hot  stew,  they  will  blossom  out  into 
flowers  of  delicate  petals.  And  they  will  sop 
into  themselves  the  taste  of  rabbit,  the  aroma 


of  tender  buttons  of  alder  leaves  and  birch 
buds  he  has  eaten;  they  will  sop  up  the  faint 
breath  of  onion,  and  the  cool,  fresh  smell  of 
the  clean  end  of  a mild  winter  day.”(l) 

( 1)  Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin— Mainstays  of 
Maine,  1944,  pp.  71-72. 

COTTONTAIL  CASSEROLE 

1 rabbit,  dressed  and  disjointed 
8 slices  bacon 

2 medium-sized  onions,  sliced 

2 medium-sized  potatoes,  sliced 

2 cups  hot  water 

flour 

1 teaspoon  salt 
,4  teaspoon  pepper 

Soak  the  prepared  rabbit  meat  in  salted 
water  for  an  hour.  Remove  the  pieces,  wipe 
dry,  and  roll  in  flour.  Fry  the  bacon  in  a 
skillet  until  it  is  a light  brown.  Remove  the 
bacon.  Then  fry  the  rabbit  in  the  bacon  fat 
until  it  is  a golden  brown.  Arrange  the  meat 
in  a casserole.  Spread  over  it  the  sliced 
onions,  potatoes,  and  bacon.  Dust  the  surface 
lightly  with  the  flour.  Add  salt  and  pepper. 
Pour  the  hot  water  over  all.  Bake  about  two 
hours  in  a moderate  ( 350-deg.  Fahr. ) oven. 
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Safety  Zone  Signs 

By  R.  G.  Wingard 

Chairman,  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management  Extension 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 


I 


(COMMONWEALTH  residents,  in 
><  both  rural  and  urban  areas,  can 
be  grateful  to  the  conservation  leaders 
who  initiated  the  nationally  recog- 
nized Farm  Game  Cooperatives  and 
Safety  Zone  Programs. 

This  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
rural-urban  cooperation  in  wildlife  re- 
source development  worthy  of  broad 
public  understanding  and  support  dur- 
ing Farm-City  Week,  November  17-23. 


SAFETY  ZONE  SIGNS  show  that  the  land 
is  open  to  public  hunting  except  within 
150  yards  of  buildings. 


Thirty  years  ago,  during  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930’s,  forward-looking 
commissioners  and  staff  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  recognized 
a major  issue  of  access  to  land  for 
hunting  which  concerned  both  farm- 
ers and  hunters.  They  proposed  and 
developed  an  imaginative  solution. 
During  the  1930’s  there  were  only 
about  one-half  million  licensed  hunt- 
ers and  far  fewer  urban  pressures  on 


rural  land.  Yet,  at  that  time  hunters 
were  increasingly  being  faced  with 
posted  land,  and  farmers  were  in- 
creasingly frustrated  in  their  individ- 
ual attempts  to  control  hunters  and 
hunting  activity  on  their  small  farms. 

The  Farm  Game  Cooperative  Pro- 
gram is  essentially  long-term  state 
leasing  of  hunting  rights  from  groups 
of  farmers  in  return  for  services,  man- 
agement, and  incentives  to  the  land- 
owners.  Benefits  to  the  individual 
hunter  are  obvious  in  the  form  of  land 
available  and  open  to  access  for  hunt- 
ing and  wildlife  recreation.  Farmers 
benefit,  too.  Otherwise  the  program 
would  not  have  grown  from  a meager 
beginning  of  37,000  acres  in  1937  to 
nearly  1,500,000  acres  in  1965. 

Farm  Game  Cooperative  areas  are 
made  up  of  contiguous  farmlands  of 
at  least  1,000  acres.  This  means  that 
10  to  25  or  more  landowners  agree  to 
mutually  beneficial  wildlife  manage- 
ment objectives  for  their  lands.  Land- 
owners  receive  protection  and  law  en- 
forcement attention,  Safety  Zone  signs 
at  occupied  buildings,  subscription  to 
the  GAME  NEWS,  opportunity  to 
rear  game  birds,  and  land  manage- 
ment services  and  materials  in  the 
form  of  tree  and  shrub  seedlings, 
border  cuttings  and  other  wildlife 
habitat  management. 

A newer  innovation,  known  as  the 
Safety  Zone  Program,  involves  yearly 
leasing  of  hunting  rights  from  any 
landowner  with  50  or  more  acres  of 
land  in  return  for  Safety  Zone  posters 
for  use  around  occupied  buildings, 
and  a subscription  to  the  GAME 
NEWS.  Here  again,  landowner  satis- 
faction is  attested  to  by  the  growth 
from  1954  of  134,000  acres  to  2,400,000 
acres  in  1965. 


* 
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PGC  Photo 

BOTH  HUNTERS  AND  FARMERS  benefit  from  the  Farm  Game  program.  Nearly 
1.5  million  acres  are  included  in  the  program  which  embraces  the  wildlife  resource 
interests  of  both  rural  and  urban  citizens. 


Both  of  these  programs  devoted  to 
wildlife  resources  yield  benefits  to 
groups  of  farmers  and  other  rural  resi- 
dents which  are  not  possible  to  obtain 
individually.  Communities  benefit,  too, 
from  the  attractions  of  managed  wild- 
life resources,  the  hunter’s  purchases 
of  goods  and  services,  improved  local 
tax  base  on  cabins,  cottages,  and  other 
facilities  developed  by  sportsmen. 

Hunters  provide  a real  service  to 
owners  of  farm  and  forest  land  in  the 
harvest  of  the  annual  surplus  of  wild- 
life populations.  This  is  especially  true 
for  big  game  such  as  deer  and  bear  and 
small  game  such  as  rabbits  and  squir- 
rels, all  of  which  may  do  serious  prop- 
erty damage  unless  harvested  in  a 
safe  and  orderly  manner.  This  is  pos- 
sible under  the  Farm  Game  Coopera- 
tives or  Safety  Zone  Programs. 

The  role  of  the  Game  Commission 
is  that  of  acting  in  the  appropriate 
function  of  government,  namely,  to 
provide  a service  to  citizens,  both 
rural  and  urban,  which  they  cannot 
otherwise  develop  individually.  As 
land-use  changes  occur;  as  fewer 


people  live  on  farms;  as  part-time  or 
second  residences  spring  up;  as  our 
society  becomes  more  urban,  and  as 
more  people  look  to  the  natural  en- 
vironment and  related  wildlife  re- 
sources for  leisure  pursuits,  there  will 
be  challenging  opportunities  to  con- 
tinue and  innovate  constructive  and 
satisfying  arrangements  to  meet  the 
wildlife  resource  interests  of  both  rural 
and  urban  citizens. 

Farm-City  Week,  1966,  aimed  at 
bridging  gaps  in  understanding  and 
mutual  interests  of  rural  and  urban 
citizens,  offers  an  opportunity  to  re- 
flect on  the  constructive  merits  of 
nearly  four  million  acres  of  public- 
hunting  lands  provided  by  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Farm  Game  Cooperatives  and 
Safety  Zone  Programs. 

This  success  is  a significant  tribute 
to  farmers  and  other  landowners,  to 
sportsmen,  and  administrators  and 
staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission acting  on  behalf  of  all  citizens 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  public- 
wildlife  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 
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My  Last  Crouse  Hunt 

By  Archibald  Rutledge 


IT  WAS  nearly  4 o’clock.  Mists  were 
filling  the  hollows.  I had  hardly 
more  than  an  hour  to  hunt.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  season  there  was  to  be 
no  late  afterglow;  just  a quiet  closing 
in  of  foggy  darkness. 

The  first  thing  I had  to  do  was  to 
make  a decision:  should  I follow  the 
three  birds  I had  seen  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  then  try  to  flush  one  of  the 
others  on  my  way  down?  Or  should 
I turn  homeward,  incidentally  hunting 
for  the  latter  two  which  had  flown 
away  down  the  mountain?  Taking  a 
hitch  in  my  belt,  I headed  up  the 
mountain. 

Practically  all  grouse  hunting  has 
been  merely  walking  them  up.  I have 
hunted  with  good  dogs,  but  never 
with  a good  grouse  dog.  The  birds  of 
the  region  I am  describing  rarely  lie 
to  any  kind  of  dog,  however  careful 
he  may  be. 

The  man  who  has  to  find  his  own 
grouse  generally  is  careful  to  observe 
how  far  one  has  flown,  the  approxi- 
mate line  of  his  flight,  and  the  kind  of 
place  on  the  ground  where  he  is  most 
likely  to  hide.  It  pays  the  hunter  to 
watch  a flying  grouse  as  far  as  his 
eyes  can  follow  him. 

Of  course,  it’s  to  be  remembered 
that  the  bird  will  not  always  alight  on 
the  ground;  if  there’s  an  evergreen  in 
his  path,  he  may  stop  in  it,  probably 
high  up;  likely  standing  there  slim  and 
erect  and  hardly  looking  like  a grouse. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  educated 
grouse  do  not  light  on  bare  trees;  yet 
I once  saw  three  come  to  rest  on  the 
perfectly  bare  branches  of  an  old 
sycamore. 

When  I know  the  approximate  dis- 
tance a grouse  has  gone,  and  his  di- 
rection of  flight,  I follow  him,  but  I 
try  never  to  go  straight  at  him.  Wild 
game  is  always  able  to  recognize  a 
hunter  who  acts  as  if  he  were  on  the 


warpath.  As  I never  walk  directly 
toward  a grouse,  so  I never  try  to 
sneak  up  on  him.  That  is  a maneuver 
that  will  scare  the  wits  out  of  him. 

My  general  attitude  in  approaching 
game  is  that  of  elaborate  and  rather 
goofy  indifference;  I try  to  act  as  if  I 
were  idly  looking  for  posies,  or  dream- 
ing of  some  lost  love  of  the  long  ago. 
The  hunter  who  is  stalking,  if  he 
shows  himself  at  all,  should  always 
try  to  create  the  impression  that  he  is 


THE  POINT  OF  AIM  was  about  a foot 
above  and  nearly  two  feet  ahead  of  the 
bird.  The  shot  ended  his  great  flight. 


doing  anything  else  in  the  world  but 
hunting.  By  this  sort  of  trickery  I have 
often  been  able  to  walk  within  twenty 
feet  of  a grouse,  whereas,  had  I 
stormed  down  at  him,  he  probably 
would  have  kited  out  of  cover  while 
I was  still  fifty  yards  away. 

If  you  want  a real  chance  at  your 
grouse,  don’t  let  him  say  of  you,  “Oh, 
my  gosh,  here  comes  that  killer!”  Al- 
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THE  THREE  GROUSE  had  gone  up  the 
mountain  and  fanned  out.  I decided  to  try 
for  the  one  on  the  left. 


ways  persuade  him  to  say  uncon- 
cernedly. “I  wonder  who  that  booby 
is,  wandering  around  vaguely?” 

The  three  grouse  that  had  gone  up 
the  mountain  had,  as  I have  said, 
fanned  out.  I decided  to  try  for  the 
one  on  the  left.  With  damp  leaves 
spread  over  slippery  rocks  for  a foot- 
ing, I had  to  take  it  easy;  besides,  the 
upward  incline  here  was  about  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  I could  not  take  the 
hills  as  I once  did. 

Figuring  that  my  grouse  had  gone 
not  more  than  150  yards,  and  knowing 
the  approximate  direction  that  he’d 
taken,  I passed  a grapevine  tangle 
and  came  out  to  where  huge  poplars 
grew  and  where  stood  the  serried, 
spectra]  ranks  of  dead  chestnuts.  There 
was  little  undergrowth  here,  but  the 
mountain  and  the  great  trees  made 
visibility  poor. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  I began  to 
doubt  that  I could  really  see  a grouse, 
even  if  he  got  up  close  to  me.  A 
patriarch  chestnut  log,  prone  on  the 
wild  hillside  before  me,  attracted  my 
notice.  If  I were  a grouse,  that’s  the 
kind  of  place  where  I’d  like  to  hide. 
Nearer  and  nearer  I came.  Was  he 


there?  I felt  certain  that  he  must  be.  P 

Coming  up  to  it  so  that  it  would  be  P 
on  my  left,  I paused.  Have  you  ever  f! 
noticed  how  likely  a wily  grouse  is  I 
to  get  up,  not  while  you  are  walking,  J 
but  if  vou  stop;  or,  having  stopped,  " 
you  start  forward  once  more? 

Was  he  there?  If  he  wasn’t,  what 
kind  of  projectile  was  that  which 
stormed  from  under  that  log  and  went 
hurtling  up  that  dim  hillside?  For  a 
dazzling  combination  of  apparently 
wild  and  inconsistent  abandon,  which 
in  reality  is  thrilling  precision,  give 
me  a grouse.  This  bird  was  going  up- 
hill, close  to  the  ground,  and  quarter- 
ing a little  to  the  right.  He  would. 

I shot  a foot  above  him  and  nearly  I 
two  feet  to  the  right  of  him.  His  great 
flight  was  ended.  I found  him  lying  on 
a bed  of  colored  leaves— a fit  resting 
place  for  this  woodland  prince.  A 
beautiful  cock  he  was,  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally deep  ruff. 

It  Was  Getting  Late 

Through  the  dusky  woods  I turned 
down  the  mountain.  I had  in  mind 
those  two  grouse  that  had  gone  down- 
hill; but  it  was  very  late,  the  forest 
looked  foggy,  and  all  the  trees  were 
dripping  water  distilled  from  the  ris- 
ing mist.  November  twilight  reigned 
over  the  world;  but  it  did  not  get  me. 
My  last  hunt  for  grouse  had  been 
successful. 

Halfway  to  my  car,  in  the  dusk  be- 
side the  trail,  stood  a remarkably 
straight  young  dogwood.  As  one  of 
my  hobbies  is  making  walking  sticks, 

I stopped  to  examine  this  one  in  order 
to  see  whether  its  big  lateral  root 
would  afford  a handle.  Laying  my 
gun  down,  I got  on  one  knee,  and  be- 
gan to  rake  away  the  leaves  from 
the  root. 

Not  far  off  was  the  stump  of  a big 
pine  that  had  recently  been  cut.  About 
twenty  yards  away  was  its  withered 
top  on  the  ground. 

When  he  had  me  just  where  he 
wanted  me,  and  not  till  then,  a second 
cock  grouse  tore  out  of  that  dead  pine 
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top  and  zoomed  straight  down  the 
mountain.  While  still  kneeling,  I man- 
aged to  get  my  gun  up,  had  a flashing 
certainty  of  getting  a bead  on  him, 
and  let  drive.  I remember  wondering 
whether,  even  if  I had  him  dead  to 
rights,  the  shot  would  have  enough 
velocity  to  overtake  him.  Miraculously, 
it  did.  In  semidarkness  I retrieved  my 
second  grand  bird,  a cock  also,  and  a 
little  larger  than  the  first. 

Far  off  in  the  valley  the  lights  of  the 
village  began  to  twinkle  through  the 
mist.  Through  the  lone  woods  in  the 
deepening  dusk  I walked.  Until  I die 
I hope  to  hunt;  but  my  days  with 
grouse  are  over.  Yet  still  in  my  dreams 
I am  after  them:  I see  the  autumn 
hills,  I smell  the  damp  fragrances  of 
fallen  leaves,  I hear  the  sudden  thun- 
der of  those  aristocratic  tawny  wings. 


WHEN  HE  HAD  ME  just  where  he 
wanted  me,  the  cock  grouse  tore  out  of 
the  dead  pine  top  and  zoomed  straight 
down  the  mountain. 


^cc^ecC  tfxouoe  Society  rfnt&Uca 
TKeeto  <zt  ^ed£<neC  SftUttyo 

FORTY  interested  individuals  representing  five  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  attended  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society 
of  America,  August  12  and  13  at  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford  Springs,  Pa. 

The  site  was  chosen  because  of  the  recognition  that  Pennsylvania  gives  the 
peer  of  all  game  birds.  It  is  the  official  State  Bird  of  the  Commonwealth. 

PI.  L.  Buchanan,  Franklin,  Pa.,  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, opened  the  gathering  with  a welcome  address. 

Bruce  R.  Richardson,  Jr.,  Monterey,  Va.,  retiring  president  and  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  group  that  fostered  the  idea  of  a society,  presided 
over  the  meeting. 

The  afternoon  program  featured  Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  as  principal  speaker.  His  subject,  “Ruffed 
Grouse— Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow,”  was  enthusiastically  accepted. 
A general  discussion  followed.  Committee  reports  were  received  and  annual 
election  held. 

Keith  Davis,  Flint,  Mich.,  was  elected  President.  The  Charter  will  remain 
open  for  another  year.  The  Society’s  headquarters  is  Monterey,  Va.  Interested 
grousers  are  urged  to  communicate. 

Russ  J.  Neugebauer,  representing  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  was  the  featured  speaker  at  the  closing  session  dinner. 
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Conservation  Education  in 
Pennsylvania  Schools 

By  Ed  Van  Dyne 


Photo  by  the  Author 

STUDENTS  AT  PARKLAND  HIGH,  Le- 
high County,  are  learning  to  appreciate 
nature  and  what  man  does  to  it.  One 
wrote,  "I  learned  what  litter  is;  1 don't 
litter  any  more!" 

HERE’S  a new  “C”  in  the  clang 
of  the  school  bell  this  fall— it  stands 
for  Conservation. 

Pennsylvania’s  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  is  heeding  the  urgent 
need  for  more  and  better  conserva- 
tion and  outdoor  education.  First  step 
in  this  direction  was  the  recent  ap- 
pointment of  Mrs.  Eleanor  H.  Bennett 
as  conservation  education  advisor. 


Mrs.  Bennett,  widow  of  Logan  J. 
Bennett,  former  Executive  Director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
is  a longtime  crusader  for  conserva- 
tion who  once  briefly  held  a similar 
post  in  the  department,  only  to  see 
her  plans  wither  for  lack  of  funds. 
This  time  she  hopes  to  initiate  a pro- 
gram that  will  include  conservation 
education  in  all  public  schools,  more 
and  improved  conservation  instruc- 
tional materials,  conservation  work- 
shops for  teachers  and  conservation 
courses  in  colleges  that  train  teachers. 
The  program  will  also  encourage  the 
spread  of  conservation  projects  in 
clubs  in  present  and  future  school 
systems. 

To  move  such  a program  through 
the  channels  of  academic  bureaucracy 
will  be  a titanic  job.  The  new  advisor 
deserves  solid  support  from  sports- 
men and  conservationists,  both  as  tax- 
paying  voters  and  through  our  or- 
ganizations. 

As  pointed  out  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall  in  his  book  “The  Quiet 
Crisis,”  and  by  many  others,  we  are 
now  deep  in  America’s  second  con- 
servation crisis  which  is  compounded 
of  rising  population,  increasing  urban- 
ization and  the  arrogance  of  modern 
man  with  his  waste  of  non-renewable 
resources  and  his  mania  for  altering 
nature  and  her  works. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
our  population  doubled  from  75  to 
150  million.  Today  it  stands  close  to 
200  million  and  by  the  year  2000  it  is 
expected  to  top  300  million,  even  if 
the  current  downward  trend  continues. 

Urban  centers  are  sprawling  farther 
and  farther  afield,  chewing  up  forest 
and  farmland  and  demanding  ever 
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greater  quantities  of  the  dwindling 
supply  of  fresh  water. 

During  recent  decades,  farm  life 
has  so  changed  as  to  be  unrecogniz- 
able to  a rural  Rip  Van  Winkle.  The 
automobile,  TV,  consolidated  schools 
and  general  sophistication  have  so 
altered  traditional  patterns  that  the 
farm  or  small  town  boys  or  girls  often 
have  little  more  direct  contact  with 
nature  than  have  their  city  cousins. 
That  there  is  in  fact  often  greater 
appreciation  of  conservation  in  cities 
than  in  the  country  is  illustrated  by 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  editorial 
comment  on  the  subject  in  papers  like 
the  New  York  Times  and  Pittsburgh 
Press,  as  compared  to  that  in  the  aver- 
age small  town  daily  or  weekly.  Those 
who  have  gone  farthest  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  natural  habitat  most 
appreciate  what  is  left. 

Chain  of  Life  in  Danger 

Modern  man  with  his  scientific  tools 
can  now  destroy  his  habitat  more 
ruthlessly  and  efficiently  than  ever 
before.  The  spread  of  multi-lane  high- 
ways, cutting  up  of  primitive  areas 
' with  access  roads,  proliferation  of 
huge  and  often  useless  dams,  massive 
spray  programs  of  doubtful  value,  air 
pollution  and  fouling  of  rivers  and 
coastal  areas,  not  to  mention  the  ulti- 
mate nuclear  threat,  is  a worldwide 
problem.  It  is  acute  in  Russia  where 
conservationists  are  fighting  to  save 
Lake  Baykol,  one  of  the  world’s  deep- 
est and  purest,  from  commercial  pol- 
lution. In  the  Arctic,  the  very  chain  of 
life  is  threatened  by  nuclear  testing 
fallout. 

Intoxicated  by  his  achievements  in 
placing  scientific  hardware  in  space 
and  on  the  moon,  man  often  seems  to 
aspire  to  control  nature.  Our  states- 
men speak  confidently  of  “plumbing 
the  depths”  and  “learning  the  secrets” 
of  nature.  “Nature  is  our  enemy  and 
we  will  prevail,”  thundered  one  South 
American  president,  and  two  weeks 
later  a flood  caused  by  the  collapse  of 
a man-made  dam  wiped  out  400  of 


his  constituents. 

Lack  of  respect  for  nature  and  our 
natural  environment,  plus  plundering 
of  resources,  is  an  old  story.  It  has 
led  to  the  downfall  of  nations  and 
civilizations,  created  vast  deserts  and 
otherwise  laid  waste  whole  regions. 
The  Valley  of  Mexico,  which  Cortez 
found  a flourishing  and  verdant  place, 
was  reduced  by  heedless  lumbering 
and  agriculture  to  a near  wasteland. 
In  our  own  country,  exploiters  ripped 
and  tore  at  the  forest,  soil  and  min- 
erals with  little  regard  for  anything 
but  the  fast  buck. 

Thomas  Jefferson  saw  the  danger 
and  found  improved  methods  of  farm- 


PGC Photo  by  Steve  Kish 

AS  PART  OF  ITS  conservation  education 
program  the  Pa.  Game  Commission  regu- 
larly displays  exhibits  at  public  gather- 
ings throughout  the  state.  Here  District 
Game  Protectors  explain  cub  bear  char- 
acteristics at  the  West  End  Fair  in  Mon- 
roe County. 

ing.  Thoreau  had  it  in  mind  when  he 
wrote,  “In  wildness  is  the  preservation 
of  life.”  Pioneer  conservationists  like 
George  Perkins  Marsh  and  Maj.  John 
Wesley  Powell  vainly  fought  the  trend 
a hundred  years  ago. 

Then,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Gifford  Pinchot  and 
company  turned  the  tide  of  exploita- 
tion and  brought  in  the  conservation 
we  now  know. 
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Photo  by  the  Author 

OUTDOOR  HIKES  help  familiarize  stu- 
dents with  various  aspects  of  nature  and 
how  man  can  help  preserve  our  resources. 


Education  can  turn  the  tide  again 
today. 

It  is  often  pointed  out  that  today’s 
children  are  largely  removed  and  in- 
sulated from  nature.  Few  walk  to 
school.  Most  are  herded  and  bused 
from  one  organized  activity  to  another 
with  little  time  for  enjoyment  of  na- 
ture even  where  the  opportuntiy  ex- 
ists. The  reference  is  not  to  the  minor- 
ity who  hunt,  fish  or  go  camping  with 
Dad,  but  to  the  majority  whose  lives 
are  bounded  at  best  by  school,  the  TV 
set,  the  urban  or  suburban  home  and 
the  organized  activity  center,  and  at 
worst  by  the  city  streets  and  the 
mores  of  the  neighborhood  gang. 

What  is  less  well  recognized  is  that 
today’s  children  feel  the  loss  of  direct 
contact  with  nature,  yearn  for  it  and 
enthusiastically  accept  conservation 
education  and  outdoor  experiences 
when  they  are  offered. 

This  was  discussed  recently  in  the 
faculty  lounge  at  Parkland  High 
School  in  Orefield,  Lehigh  County. 
Walter  Johnson,  a bespectacled,  pro- 


fessorial man,  believes  that  much  of 
the  frustration,  restlessness  and  inse- 
curity of  youth  stems  from  divorce- 
ment from  nature. 

“I  find  it  in  the  themes  they  turn 
in,”  he  said.  “The  pupils  read  about 
nature  in  books  and  they  feel  their 
personal  loss  of  contact.” 

He  spoke  of  a paper  written  by  a 
girl  with  emotional  problems.  It  was 
an  analysis  of  religious  intensity  of  her 
reactions  on  a nature  hike  which  she 
compared  to  those  of  Wordsworth, 
Thoreau  and  Yeats  as  expressed  in 
their  poetry. 

“It  may  seem  a far  cry  from  roman- 
tic poetry  to  hunting  and  fishing,  but 
it  isn’t,”  another  teacher  pointed  out. 
“The  urge  that  calls  the  hunter  to  the 
deep  woods  is  less  his  desire  to  kill 
game  than  his  urge  for  direct  contact 
with  nature.” 

This  basic  thinking  pervades  Mrs. 
Bennett’s  approach  to  conservation 
education.  “We  want  to  integrate  con- 
servation in  all  school  courses,  not 
just  biology  and  the  other  sciences,” 
she  says.  “Why  not  teach  conservation 
along  with  physical  education,  Eng- 
lish, art,  labor  skills,  history— it’s  bound 
up  in  all  of  them  just  as  it  is  in  life.” 
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A Big  Question 

A hard-headed  question  arose:  how 
can  you  carry  out  such  a program; 
how  can  you  get  a teacher  of  history, 
for  instance,  to  talk  conservation? 

She  brought  up  Larry  Blaney,  his- 
tory teacher  at  Aliquippa  High  School, 
founder  and  sponsor  of  the  Conserva- 
tion, Hunting  and  Fishing  Club  there, 
who  since  1938  has  inspired  in  some 
30,000  students  a love  and  respect  for 
nature. 

“History  shows  that  the  decline  of 
every  major  civilization  was  preceded 
by  exhaustion  of  its  natural  resources,” 
Mrs.  Bennett  pointed  out.  “This  should 
be  brought  out  in  history  courses. 

“A  teacher  of  American  or  Penn- 
sylvania history  can  point  out,  often 
by  local  example,  the  effects  of  good 
or  bad  conservation  practices  long  ago 
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ion  the  present  society  and  economy. 
There  are  similar  applications  in  most 
subjects.” 

Mrs.  Bennett  further  explained  her 
proposed  program.  “First,  we  would 
set  up  regional  workshops  for  teachers 
and  administrators  to  acquaint  them 
with  conservation  education  possibili- 
ties and  available  help.  We  would 
bring  in  speakers  from  state  and  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  soil  and  extension 
services,  Fish  and  Game  Commissions, 
Forests  and  Waters,  sportsmen’s  clubs. 

“Second,  we  would  set  up  certifica- 
tion for  college  courses  in  conserva- 
tion in  state  and  liberal  arts  colleges 
that  train  teachers.  This  would  be  an 
elective,  open  to  all  majors. 

“We  would  encourage  an  outdoor 
environmental  laboratory  for  present 
and  future  school  systems.  Ideally, 
this  would  be  a wooded  area  on  school 
property  which  would  be  developed 
for  nature  study.  Such  a project  need 
not  be  costly.  Much  work  can  be  done 
by  vocational  classes  and  Federal 
money  is  available  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.” 

Up  came  hardheaded  question  num- 
ber two:  sounds  fine,  but  how  do 
you  get  this  going?  School  administra- 
tors are  constantly  under  pressure  for 
new  programs;  continually  required 
to  assume  an  increasing  share  of  the 
care  and  feeding  of  the  young,  their 
discipline  and  motivation  which  were 
once  considered  a family  matter.  A 
mandate  ordering  schools  to  include 
conservation  education  in  science 
courses  would  seem  the  practical  way 
to  action. 

Voluntary  Program  Best 

“Experience  has  shown  that  a direct 
mandate  on  new  concepts  will  in  the 
long  run  get  less  results  than  this  ap- 
proach,” Mrs.  Bennett  maintained. 
“The  very  fact  that  the  department 
says  ‘you  must’  sets  up  a natural  re- 
sistance. We  want  teachers  to  teach 
conservation  because  they  believe  in 
it,  not  because  they  are  ordered  to 
We  expect  to  stimulate  them  through 


the  workshops  and  their  own  experi- 
ences in  the  proposed  college  conser- 
vation course.  And  we  most  definitely 
do  not  want  to  restrict  conservation 
education  to  the  science  classes.” 

Mrs.  Bennett’s  “soft  sell”  approach 
still  sounded  a bit  impractical.  Then 
the  visit  to  Parkland  High  revealed  a 
going  program  that  bears  out  nearly 
every  one  of  her  points. 

The  Parkland  program  is  the  prod- 
uct of  10  years  of  effort  by  Grant 
White,  39,  head  of  the  school  science 
department. 

Parkland  is  typical  of  most  con- 
solidated schools  now  being  built.  It 
is  a collection  of  very  modern  build- 
ings and  an  athletic  field  set  down  in 
a sterile  80-acre  bulldozed  tract  with 
scarcely  a tree  in  sight. 

Nearby  is  an  area  the  students  call 
“The  Jungle.”  It  was  a tax-delinquent 
28-acre  abandoned  ore  pit,  overgrown 
with  weeds  and  brush;  a common 
dump,  its  stagnant  pools  fouled  by 
discharges  of  cesspools. 

That  unsightly  mess  was  acquired 

TODAY'S  YOUTH  feel  the  loss  of  direct 
contact  with  nature  and  enthusiastically 
accept  conservation  education  and  out- 
door experiences  when  they  are  offered. 

Photo  by  the  Author 
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THIS  ENVIRONMENTAL  LABORATORY 
is  so  attractive  that  its  student-built  pa- 
vilion and  picnic  area  is  a favored  spot 
for  meetings  of  the  community  garden 
club. 

by  the  jointure  and  today  it  is  an 
environmental  laboratory  so  attractive 
its  student-built  pavilion  and  picnic 
area  is  a favored  spot  for  meetings  of 
the  community  garden  club. 

When  you  consider  that  this  trans- 
formation, the  clearing  and  cleaning, 
building  of  trails  and  facilities,  is  the 
work  of  students,  it  seems  a double 
miracle. 

The  lab  is  used  by  many  classes— 
in  chemistry  for  soil  and  water  testing; 
in  biology  for  field  identification  of 
plants,  animals  and  insects;  by  art 
and  literature  classes;  for  experiments 
in  physics;  survival  demonstrations; 
vocational  projects;  kindergarten  and 
grade  school  nature  study. 

Outdoor  education  also  gets  a boost 
at  Parkland  from  periodic  wildlife 
and  conservation  displays  staged  at 
the  school.  A recent  one  created  by 
the  school’s  Natural  History  Society, 
Fly-Tie  Club,  FFA  and  home  eco- 
nomics group  had  as  its  theme  the  re- 
lationship of  natural  to  national  his- 
tory, with  stress  on  the  proper  use  of 
the  out-of-doors  in  serving  man.  It 
attracted  20,000  adults  along  with  un- 
counted pupils  from  other  districts. 

The  culminating  outdoor  experience 


of  all  sophomore  biology  classes  is  a p 
mile-and-a-half  nature  hike  over  a ), 
trail  developed  by  the  school  and  the 
Allentown  Boys’  Club.  Stops  are  made 
at  10  stations  where  students  with 
special  knowledge  and  hobbies  talk 
on  various  aspects  of  nature. 

Camping  and  canoe  trips,  hunting 
and  fishing  field  trips  sponsored  by 
school  outdoor  clubs  help  round  out 
the  outdoor  educational  program.  [ 
Parkland’s  unique  conservation  and  t 
outdoor  education  program  has  made  j 
itself  felt  throughout  the  school.  It  is  , 
fully  endorsed  by  Donald  J.  Hershey, 
high  school  principal,  who  says,  “1  ' j 
can  think  of  no  area  of  our  curriculum 
that  isn’t  in  some  way  related  and  , 
benefited.”  ( 

Equally  enthusiastic  was  a humani- 
ties teacher  met  strolling  one  of  the  < 
trails;  also  Miss  Ethel  Evans,  who 
now  includes  survival  literature  in  her 
reading  assignments  to  English  stu- 
dents. 

Notes  Are  Revealing 

The  feelings  of  Parkland  students 
may  be  gleaned  from  notes  jotted 
during  a work  break  conversation  with 
a 10-pupil  erosion  control  party: 

‘ Personally,  I get  to  hunt  and  fish, 
but  lots  of  kids  have  no  chance  to 
learn  about  nature.” 

“Better  than  a textbook.” 

“We  learn  to  appreciate  nature  and 
what  man  does  to  it.” 

“I  learned  what  litter  is;  I don’t 
litter  any  more!” 

“I  live  in  a development  where 
nature  is  tamed  and  dull.” 

“Helps  me  appreciate  literature 
courses,  to  know  that  poetry  and 
drama  are  not  just  a bunch  of  words.” 
“Not  only  helps  us,  but  also  will  go 
on  helping  future  generations.” 

And  one  proud  final  comment:  “We 
took  a place  no  one  wanted  and  made 
it  beautiful.” 

There  are  a handful  of  school  con- 
servation programs  of  this  caliber  in 
Pennsylvania  and  all  seem  to  have  one 
thing  in  common:  they  are  almost  100 
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percent  the  result  of  the  dedication; 
hard,  long,  unrecognized  work;  and 
just  plain  guts  of  men  like  Blaney  and 
White. 

How  to  transfuse  this  enthusiasm 
from  a few  school  systems  to  the  state 
at  large  is  the  great  big  problem  con- 
fronting Mrs.  Bennett  and  others  con- 
cerned with  the  project. 

To  the  hard-nosed  cynic,  her  em- 
bryonic “soft  sell”  program,  lacking 
the  teeth  of  a departmental  mandate, 
is  bound  to  seem  over-idealistic  and 
doomed  to  failure. 

But  what  is  conservation  but  ideal- 
ism? 

Win,  lose  or  draw,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis the  conservation  and  outdoor  edu- 
cation so  desperately  needed  in  our 
schools  will  depend  for  survival  on 
well  informed  public  support. 


Photo  by  the  Author 

THE  UNSIGHTLY  MESS  of  "The  Jungle" 
has  been  turned  into  an  outdoor  labora- 
tory used  by  many  classes.  Such  outdoor 
labs  are  encouraged  for  all  school  sys- 
tems. 
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BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  CHARTS 

'TtatiaKallcf  'Kmmvk  ‘TVilctU^e  /titiat  NED  SMITH 


SET  NO.  1 — $2  (tax  included) 


Birds  of  Field  and  Garden 
Mammals  of  Farm  and  Woodlot 
Mammals  of  the  Mountains 


ORDER  FORM 


Winter  Birds 

Enclosed 

Marsh  and  Water  Birds 

Waterfowl 

Birds  of  Prey 

Name 

SET  NO.  2 — $2  (tax  included) 

Address 

Birds  of  the  Forest 

Citv  

(Check  one) 


(set  1)  and/or  (Set  2) 
(Check  one  or  both) 


Zip  Code  .... 

Make  checks  or  money  order  payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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Outline  /tv<zCtci&le  s4y.<Utt 

A revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  “Pennsylvania  Birdlife”  is  now  available 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

The  popular  book,  written  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  contains  photographs  and 
descriptions  of  all  birds  found  in  the  Keystone  State.  The  new  edition  also 
contains  full-color  illustrations  by  well-known  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith,  as 
well  as  numerous  sketches  and  diagrams. 

Copies  of  “Pennsylvania  Birdlife”  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Division  of  Information  and  Education,  P.  O.  Box  1567. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120,  for  95  cents  plus  5 cents  tax. 
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WHEN  THE  THIRD  RABBIT  took  off  for  another  hiding  place,  the 
hunter  was  ready.  The  shot  stopped  the  cottontail  just  before  he  en- 
tered a woodchuck  hole.  It  turned  out  to  be  a different  rabbit  than  the 
one  the  hunter  was  expecting  to  find. 


Last  Minute  Rabbits 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


IT  WAS  the  afternoon  of  the  closing 
day  of  small  game  season  when  my 
cousin  Blair  Hooks  and  I decided  to 
get  one  more  rabbit.  The  season  had 
been  a poor  one,  and  even  with  good 
dogs  and  steady  hunting,  we  had 
taken  only  a few  rabbits.  A bad  winter 
followed  by  torrents  of  spring  rains 
had  been  the  death  of  the  rabbit  crop. 
These  two  conditions,  along  with  di- 
minishing feeding  areas,  reduced  the 
cottontail  population  to  practically 
nothing.  In  our  favorite  hunting  spots, 
I think  it  was  even  less!  Still,  we  had 
the  desire  to  give  it  one  more  try.  We 


got  our  guns  and  headed  for  the  rab- 
bit country. 

We  drove  several  miles  from  my 
home  to  an  old  abandoned  farm  that 
had  always  produced  some  good  hunt 
ing  for  both  rabbits  and  grouse.  Noth 
ing  was  left  but  the  tattered  remains 
of  a rotting  barn,  several  stone  form 
dations,  and  a clear  running  spring 
that  had  defied  the  wrath  of  time.  We 
were  dismayed  to  see  that  the  entire 
area  had  been  heavily  hunted;  almost 
every  foot  of  ground  had  been 
tramped  on.  All  the  little  brush  piles 
fallen  trees,  and  clumps  of  grass  had 
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been  kicked  or  tom  apart.  Even  some 
of  the  barn  timbers  had  been  over- 
turned by  industrious  hunters.  There 
couldn’t  be  a rabbit  within  a mile  of 
us. 

We  surveyed  the  scene  without 
much  comment  since  there  was  noth- 
ing we  could  now  do  about  it.  With 
time  running  down  to  less  than  an 
hour,  it  was  either  go  home  or  hope 
for  some  miracle  here.  Finally,  Blair 
vowed  he  wasn’t  going  home  empty- 
handed.  Maybe  the  other  hunters  had 
gotten  all  the  rabbits,  but  since  the 
trees  still  had  a good  many  apples 
clinging  to  them,  he  thought  we 
should  fill  up  on  delicious  fall  apples. 

He  headed  for  a tree  that  had  some 
nice  apples  high  up  on  it,  and,  as  I 
looked  around,  I saw  a monstrous  red 
apple  shining  out  from  under  a board 
that  was  leaning  against  a small  pile 
of  weeds.  I lost  no  time  in  getting  to 
the  apple,  and,  as  I reached  for  it,  the 
whole  thing  blew  up  in  my  face. 

Missed  Both  Barrels 

Somehow  a rabbit  had  squeezed 
under  the  board,  and,  when  I began 
to  remove  the  apple,  he  promptly 
belted  it  out  of  my  hand  and  lit  out 
for  cover.  I let  both  barrels  go  in  his 
direction,  but,  in  my  state  of  shock 
and  confusion,  it  was  wasted  effort  on 
my  part.  I tried  to  doctor  up  a story 
for  Blair,  but  he  knew  that  I was 
lying  and  had  simply  missed  both 
shots. 

Before  I could  calm  my  shattered 
nerves,  Blair  kicked  what  was  left  of 
a large  rotted  stump  only  to  see  a 
brown  job  boil  out,  running  smack 
over  his  feet.  While  rising  gracefully 
about  six  feet  in  the  air,  he  fired  a shot 
that  missed  but  did  turn  the  explod- 
ing rabbit  in  my  direction.  Calm  as  a 
jackhammer,  I tore  up  ground  on 
every  side  of  that  rabbit,  but  it  simply 
outran  the  shot.  Blair’s  quiet,  casual 
inquiry  as  to  whether  I had  gotten 
this  one  only  brought  from  me  a 
grumbled  reply  that  it  would  be  no 
fun  to  hit  everything  I shot  at. 


With  our  stomachs  full  of  juicy 
apples  and  the  truth  finally  told  about 
not  being  able  to  hit  our  game,  I de- 
cided to  see  if  I could  rout  the  first 
rabbit  I had  missed.  I worked  my 
way  to  where  I had  last  seen  it,  and, 
as  I eased  myself  slowly  through  what 
had  once  been  a large  pig  lot,  I was 
surprised  to  see  Mr.  Rabbit  about  ten 
feet  away,  getting  jumpier  by  the 
second.  I was  ready  for  this  one,  and. 
as  he  bolted  for  safer  pastures,  I man- 
aged to  upset  him.  Much  to  my 
amazement,  I discovered  that  it  was 
not  the  same  rabbit  since  this  one  had 
a deep  nest  in  the  ground  and  had 
apparently  been  there  for  quite  some 
time.  My  eyes  really  blinked  when  I 
found  out  that  my  shot  had  nailed  him 
just  as  he  was  entering  a chuck  hole! 

THE  ROTTING  BARN,  little  brush  piles, 
fallen  trees  and  clumps  of  grass  showed 
that  other  hunters  had  covered  every  foot 
of  the  area.  The  presence  of  any  rabbits 
was  unlikely,  the  hunters  thought. 


With  a fresh  kill  in  my  coat,  I laid 
it  on  pretty  strong  to  Blair  about  the 
art  of  rabbit  hunting  and  how  to  make 
these  really  difficult  shots.  I encour- 
aged him  to  watch  me  and  perhaps 
he  could  pick  up  a pointer  or  two.  It 
was  all  in  fun  and  added  some  humor 
to  what  had  already  been  an  exciting 
thirty  minutes.  We  decided  to  head 
back  to  tbe  car,  but,  before  we  left,  I 
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Photo  on  left  by  Don  Shiner 

THE  CLEAR  RUNNING  SPRING  defied!  the  wrath  of  time,  and  served  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  cottontails  and  hunters.  Shooting  at  four  rabbits  during  the  last  hour  of 
the  last  day  keeps  any  hunter  inspired  until  another  season  rolls  around. 


managed  to  find  the  giant  apple  that 
had  started  all  the  confusion.  I told 
Blair  it  was  an  apple  that  I would 
really  enjoy  eating  since  it  had  been 
such  a good  luck  charm.  I’m  not 
superstitious  . . . but! 

With  our  guns  on  our  shoulders,  we 
left  the  aging  orchard  and  headed  for 
our  car.  On  the  way,  I shined  the  big 
apple  on  my  hunting  coat.  Just  as  I 
started  to  take  the  first  bite,  a jet 
powered  rabbit  ripped  back  between 
us  as  if  lightning  was  on  his  tail.  Our 
pitiful,  frantic  efforts  to  get  rid  of  our 
eats,  unshoulder  our  guns,  and  get  a 
shot  surely  must  have  presented  a 
ridiculous  picture.  We  fired  everything 
we  could  muster,  and  we  cut  down 


everything  but  the  rabbit.  As  the 
sound  of  our  gunfire  died  away,  we 
stood  helplessly  as  the  cottontail  dis- 
appeared in  the  safety  of  the  battered 
pig  lot. 

As  the  car  bounced  down  the  rutted 
dirt  road,  our  thoughts  were  happy 
ones.  To  get  shooting  at  four  rabbits 
in  less  than  an  hour  on  the  last  day 
of  the  season  was  something  to  be  re- 
membered always.  To  have  such  ex- 
citement on  the  final  day  would  keep 
ns  inspired  until  another  season  rolled 
around.  It  certainly  was  more  than  we 
ever  thought  could  happen.  My  only 
regret  is  that  I never  did  find  that  big 
red  apple  that  I threw  when  that  last 
rabbit  took  off. 


^ccntera.  Promote  02t/iCc(tt£e 

Almost  750,000  mammals  and  birds  have  been  stocked  throughout  the  United 
States  with  funds  provided  through  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  since  its  passage 
in  1938.  Hunters  have  paid  for  this  stocking  while  the  general  public  has  bene- 
fited from  this  vast  conservation  and  management  program.  Pittman-Robertson 
funds  are  collected  in  the  form  of  an  excise  tax  on  the  sale  of  guns  and 
ammunition. 
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Ducks  Unlimited 


. . . HOW  DOES  DUCKS  UNLIMITED 
PRODUCE  WATERFOWL? 

WHEN  DU  was  formed  as  a non- 
profit conservation  organization 
by  farsighted  outdoorsmen,  in  1937, 
they  resolved  to  make  every  con- 
tributed dollar  count.  Surveys  revealed 
that  about  80  percent  of  North  Amer- 
ica’s ducks  are  produced  in  Canada— 
and  65  percent  are  born  in  the  rich 
Prairie  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, and  Alberta.  It  was  here 
that  DU  began  its  pioneering  efforts. 

Extensive  research  revealed  that  the 
major  factors  in  the  critical  decline  of 
waterfowl  were  natural  droughts  and 
floods,  coupled  with  side  effects  of 
advancing  civilization  — primarily 
draining  of  prime  wetlands.  Thus, 
Ducks  Unlimited  set  out  to  preserve 
and  restore  those  all-important  wet- 
lands so  vital  to  waterfowl  production, 
through  a program  of  building  dams, 
dikes,  channels  and  other  water  con- 
trol structures. 

In  the  three  decades  since  its  noble 


beginning,  Ducks  Unlimited  has  com- 
piled a distinguished  record— 

• 800  “duck  factories”  constructed  to 
control  water,  both  in  drought  and 
flood. 

• Over  1,022,000  acres  of  prime  water- 
fowl  nesting  habitat  built  or  re- 
stored. 

• Almost  7,000  miles  of  vital,  protec- 
tive shoreline  created  or  stabilized. 

• Thousands  of  acres  of  waterfowl 
foods  planted. 

• Over  5,000,000  predators  destroyed. 

• Over  140,000  ducks  and  geese 
banded. 

• Over  $13,000,000  collected  to 
finance  these  programs. 

HERE'S  HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP  DU  TO 

HELP  YOU 

1.  Join  Ducks  Unlimited  now. 

2.  Encourage  your  friends  to  join. 

3.  Show  a DU  movie  to  your  club 
(Write  Ducks  Unlimited,  National 
Headquarters,  165  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.). 


DUCKS  UNLIMITED  has  built  or  restored  over  one  million  acres  of  prime  water- 
fowl  nesting  habitats,  such  as  that  used  by  the  mallards  below.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  waterfowl  foods  have  been  planted  to  sustain  the  population.  Additional  programs 
make  it  possible  for  duck  hunters  to  enjoy  their  sport  to  a much  greater  degree 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Photo  by  Alvin  Staffan 
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HUNTER  SAFETY  INSTRUCTORS  received 
training  on  range  procedures  and  shooting 
programs  during  the  refresher  course.  Here 
Charles  Laird,  Asst.  Superintendent  of  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation,  left,  provides 
tips  to  Larry  MacNaughton,  Malvern. 


POINTERS  ON  .22  target  shooting  are  provided 
by  PGC  Hunter  Safety  Coordinator  John  C. 
Behel  for  Fred  E.  Smith,  Greensburg. 


HUNTER  SM 

THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commissit 
are  also  proud  of  the  fine  record  thj 
dents.  That  we  are  tops  in  this  field  \ 
ation  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservatio 
City,  Mo. 

The  Commission  has  trained  6,900  i 
volunteer  force  has  aided  the  Game  C 
ing  that  we  enjoy  in  the  hunter  safety  : 
mission  conducts  periodic  “refresher 
the  instructors  honed  up  on  the  latest 
there  is  some  time  for  shooting  and  f 
GAME  NEWS  congratulates  these 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  “safer  huntin 
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WHY  AM  I MISSING?  was  frequently  asked, 
and  shooters  often  found  that  experts  could 
detect  the  reasons  on  the  trap  range. 

PISTOL  SHOOTING  is  demonstrated  for  LaRue 
Jenney  of  Milan  by  Donald  E.  Miller,  Superin- 
tendent of  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation. 
Bow  handling  instruction  was  also  provided. 


r TRAINING 

kits  Hunter  Safety  Instructor  force.  We 
maintained  in  reducing  hunting  acci- 
this  year  by  the  International  Associ- 
jrs  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Kansas 

ier  Safety  Instructors  since  1958.  This 
neasurably  in  attaining  the  high  stand- 
lue  this  level  of  excellence  the  Com- 
ir  Conservation  School  in  order  to  keep 
hunter  safety  instruction.  Of  course 
with  different  kinds  of  weapons, 
rtsmen  for  their  continued  efforts  and 
sylvanians.” 


CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION  was  provided  by 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  Winchester  and 
Browning  Arms,  Pa.  Rifle  & Pistol  Assn.,  and 
N.  Y.  Conservation  Dept,  in  addition  to  Game 
Commission. 
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U.F.O.  Again 

ERIE  COUNTY- During  the  month 
of  August,  I received  reports  of  a 
panther  in  the  vicinity  of  North  East, 
a full-grown  lion  in  the  Waterford 
area,  a large,  strange  looking  bear 
near  Franklin  Center.  On  Presque  Isle 
a U.F.O.  landed  and  unloaded  an  8- 
foot  tall  apelike  monster  that  preys 
on  the  neighborhood  dogs.  A farmer 
reported  missing  one  of  his  cows  and 
it  seems  that  a neighbor  lady  saw  a 
U.F.O.  hover  over  the  cow,  lower  two 
forklike  arms,  pick  up  the  cow  and  fly 
away.  Maybe  the  U.F.O.  is  rearrang- 
ing our  animal  population  here  on 
earth.  I wonder  where  it  took  the 
cow?— District  Game  Protector  Ronald 
L.  Sutherland,  Erie. 

Plenty  of  Rabbits 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - The 
rabbit  population  in  Huntingdon  and 
Fulton  Counties  is  beyond  description 
at  this  time.  While  mowing  food  plots 
on  Game  Lands,  we  encountered  more 
rabbits  than  have  been  in  some  of 
these  areas  for  years.  Quail  and  pheas- 
ants are  showing  up  in  my  Land  Man- 
agement group.— Land  Manager  Wil- 
liam H.  Shaffer,  Huntingdon. 


Odds  ’n’  Ends 

JUNIATA  COUNTY-I  just  traded 
cars  and  decided  to  clean  out  the 
glove  compartment,  above  the  sun 
visors  and  under  the  front  seat.  This 
is  what  I found:  a field  receipt  book, 
5 note  pads,  box  of  throat  lozenges, 
35  rounds  of  .38  ammo,  20  rounds  of 
.357  ammo,  one  .308  shell,  two  .32 
SPL  shells,  deck  of  cards,  blackjack, 
a comb  ( I have  a crew  cut ) , small 
chess  set,  box  aspirin,  screwdriver,  15 
flaps  of  matches  ( I don’t  smoke ) , four 
maps,  car  owner’s  manual,  coin  book, 
box  .22  shells,  2 Game  Law  books, 
check  book,  box  of  .218  Bee  shells, 
deer  report  pad,  four  20-ga.  shells,  a 
duck  report  pad,  two  12-ga.  shells, 
2 boxes  of  fuses,  a pair  of  gloves,  a 
.38-cal.  snub-nose  revolver  and  holster, 
an  ice  scraper,  a pair  of  cuffs,  a tube 
of  graphite,  1 shoestring,  a roll  of 
Turns,  snakebite  kit,  lifesavers,  extra 
knife,  spoon,  flashlight,  2 rags,  2 pens 
( don’t  work ) , 4 paper  cups,  2 key 
cases,  magnetic  paper  clip,  2 old  hunt- 
ing digests,  pair  of  old  broken  sun- 
glasses, and  4 nails.  Tomorrow  I might 
start  cleaning  out  the  trunk.  — Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Robert  P.  Shaffer, 
M iff!  intown. 

Nothing  Permitted 

CENTRE  COUNTY— While  on  pa- 
trol, in  a rather  remote  section  of  my 
district  recently,  I came  across  an  old 
road  that  apparently  led  to  someone’s 
hunting  cabin.  Posted  on  some  trees 
at  the  entrance  were  these  signs, 
“Keep  Out,’’  “No  Doe  Hunting,’’  “Dan- 
ger,” “No  Trespassing,”  “Private  Prop- 
erty,” “All  Violators  Will  Be  Prose- 
cuted.” The  only  one  he  missed  was 
“No  Fishing,”  and  I’ll  bet  he’s  home 
working  on  it  now.  — District  Game 
Protector  David  Sloan,  Pleasant  Gap. 
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Big  Buck  Racks 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  - If 
road-killed  bucks  in  Montgomery 
County  are  any  indication  of  the  size 
of  the  ones  that  aren’t  killed,  it  looks 
like  some  lucky  hunters  will  bag  some 
big  bucks  with  nice  racks.— District 
Game  Protector  R.  G.  Clouser,  Lans- 
dale. 

Crazy — Man 

JUNIATA  COUNTY- Edgar  Beale, 
of  Spruce  Hill,  is  a very  avid  outdoors- 
man  and  top-notch  fisherman,  trapper 
and  hunter.  He  has  his  own  record 
player  for  predators  and  quite  a col- 
lection of  records  for  hunting;  he 
also  uses  the  machine  around  the 
house  for  musical  enjoyment.  Late 
last  fall  Edgar  and  Deputy  Banks 
Smith,  of  Port  Royal,  had  located  a 
den  of  gray  foxes  and  decided  to  call 
them  in.  They  hiked  to  a likely  spot, 
concealed  themselves,  camouflage 
clothing  and  all,  loaded  up  their  shot- 
guns, turned  on  the  record  player, 
dropped  the  needle  and  were  re- 
warded with  a loud  verse  of  WALK 
RIGHT  UP-SIT  RIGHT  DOWN- 
BABY  LET  YOUR  HEAD  HANG 
DOWN.  Edgar,  red-faced,  told  Bar- 
ney he  apparently  had  forgotten  to 
switch  records  before  coming  out. 
P.S.  No  foxes  that  trip.  Seems  they 
don’t  dig  that  kind  of  music.— District 
Game  Protector  Robert  P.  Shaffer, 
Mifflintown. 


Big  Baby 

PERRY  COUNTY  - Raymond 
Brookhart,  of  R.  D.  1,  Millerstown, 
had  watched  a quail  nest  for  a period 
of  time.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
about  a quail  nest,  but  in  this  case 
there  was  a pheasant  egg  in  the  nest. 
After  watching  it  for  a period  of  time, 
the  eggs  hatched  and  so  did  the 
pheasant  egg.  Now  Mr.  Brookhart  sees 
the  covey.  It  is  strange  to  see  a chick 
somewhat  larger  than  the  mother.— 
District  Game  Protector  J.  I.  Sitlinger, 
Newport. 

Stocking  Fawns? 

ELK  COUNTY  -While  patrolling 
the  Irishtown  section  of  Fox  Town- 
ship, on  Friday,  August  5,  I watched 
two  young  woodchuck  hunters  run- 
ning along  a fencerow  toward  their 
automobile.  Upon  approaching  the 
two  hunters  I found  them  out  of 
breath  and  excited.  Their  first  ques- 
tion was,  “Is  the  Game  Commission 
stocking  fawn  deer?”  It  seems  the  two 
were  sitting  along  the  back  side  of  a 
hayfield  watching  for  woodchucks 
when  two  fawns  walked  out  of  the 
woods  right  up  to  them,  sniffed  at 
their  clothes  and  licked  their  hands. 
When  they  tried  to  leave,  the  fawns 
followed  until  the  boys  crawled 
through  a brush  fencerow  and  ran  for 
the  car.  — District  Game  Protector 
Harold  D.  Harshbarger,  Kersey. 
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Impressed  by  Boys 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - While 
assisting  at  the  Hunter  Safety  and 
Firearms  Course,  part  of  the  program 
at  the  Junior  Conservation  Camp  in 
Huntingdon  County,  it  was  surprising 
to  see  the  scores  being  shot  by  several 
boys  having  little  or  no  experience  in 
handling  and  shooting  firearms.  While 
there  on  August  11  and  12,  I was  espe- 


cially impressed  by  two  boys  who  told 
me  they  had  never  fired  a gun  before. 
The  scores  they  shot  would  have  put 
many  experienced  hunters  to  shame. 
What  a pity  that  all  youngsters  don’t 
take  a course  of  this  nature.  More  of  a 
pity  is  that  Senator  Dodd  doesn’t  take 
time  to  observe  something  like  this 
firsthand.  Perhaps  if  he  could  see  the 
enthusiasm  and  training,  he  would  not 
pursue  the  antigun  bill’s  passage  so 
eagerly.— District  Game  Protector  L. 
E.  Bittner,  Tremont. 

You  Dumb  Cluck! 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  - I re- 
ceived a call  from  a person  who 
wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  a duck 
he  saw.  “It  was  a funny  little  duck 
that  was  swimming  in  the  water,  it 
had  some  white,  black  and  other  col- 
ors on  it.  When  I stated  that  I did 
not  know  what  kind  of  a duck  it  was 
by  that  description  that  person  stated, 
“Aren’t  you  the  Game  Protector? ”— 
District  Game  Protector  John  R. 
Miller,  Meadville. 


A Porcupine,  Huh? 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - Two 
local  sportsmen,  Ted  Keith  and  Ray 
Houck,  were  spotting  deer  one  eve- 
ning when  Ted  hit  a porkie.  Porkies 
are  not  too  plentiful  around  here  and 
they  thought  I would  like  to  see  it. 
To  make  a long  story  short,  this  was 
one  of  those  cat  porkies.  One  with 
nine  lives.  When  the  trunk  lid  was 
raised  Mr.  Porkie  took  to  the  nearest 
hole  to  hide.  This  hole  happened  to 
run  from  the  trunk  to  under  the  left 
rear  window  of  a two-door  auto.  Mo- 
torists stopped  to  investigate  the  com- 
motion and  give  advice.  Panels  were 
taken  out  to  no  avail.  Someone  sug- 
gested shooting  through  the  side  of  the 
car  and  then  taking  the  dead  body 
out  (Ted  didn’t  buy  that).  Someone 
suggested  smoking  it  out.  A version 
of  smoking  was  tried  using  woman’s 
perfume  hair  spray  (supplied  by  a 
bachelor  who  happened  to  have  it  in 
his  car)  to  no  avail.  After  two  hours 
poor  old  porkie  was  finally  poked  out 
using  a yardstick.  I know  how  Ted 
explained  about  the  porkie  to  his  cus- 
tomers at  the  barber  shop  but  I can’t 
help  wondering  how  he  explained  to 
his  wife  about  the  smell  of  perfume 
and  why  he  was  late  getting  home.— 
District  Game  Protector  Thomas  C. 
Barney,  Rockhill  Furnace. 
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Eight  at  Once 

ELK  COUNTY  -At  the  Johnson- 
burg  Pistol  and  Rifle  Range  the  other 
night  one  of  the  fellows,  Joe  Manno, 
related  to  me  that  he  saw  eight  buck 
deer  in  one  field  near  Ridgway  a few 
nights  before.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
they  all  had  nice  antlers  with  the 
smallest  being  six  points  and  the  big- 
gest rack  being  twelve  or  more.  When 
I gave  him  a questioning  look  he  said 
he  had  plenty  of  proof  as  the  whole 
Ridgway  Rifle  Team  saw  them.  I won- 
der where  Joe  is  going  to  hunt  this 
year.— Land  Manager  Robert  J.  Rea, 
Wilcox. 
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Very  Appropriate 

VENANGO  COUNTY-  With  the 
antlers  of  the  white-tailed  deer  reach- 
ing full  growth  during  August  many 
interested  hunters  begin  to  take  eve- 
ning drives  to  look  for  the  “Big  Ones.” 
Reports  are  coming  back  of  many 
bucks  being  seen.  One  such  report 
came  from  a man  in  Oil  City.  It  seems 
that  he  and  his  family  were  driving 
near  the  Forest  and  Warren  County 
line  one  evening  and  there  on  the 
lawn  of  a camp  were  8 deer.  All  8 
deer  were  nice  bucks.  Not  a doe  could 
be  seen.  And  in  large  letters  above 
the  door  was  the  name  of  the  camp 
. . . “Buck  Rest.”— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Lorraine  E.  Yocum,  Oil  City. 

Thanks  Anyway 

CLINTON  COUNTY  -This  story 
was  told  to  me  recently  by  Jack  Perry, 
a local  businessman  and  an  avid  col- 
lector of  antique  firearms.  It  seems 
that  a few  years  ago  Jack  was  invited 
to  take  part  in  a pheasant  hunt  on  a 
regulated  shooting  ground.  Jack  de- 
cided to  use  one  of  his  old  muzzle- 
loaders  for  the  occasion.  Just  before 
the  hunt  got  started  one  of  the  other 
guests  called  Jack  aside  and  offered  to 
loan  him  a good  shotgun  so  that  he 
wouldn’t  have  to  use  the  beat-up  old 
gun  that  he  was  carrying.  It  took  Jack 
some  time  to  convince  him  that  he 
wasn’t  really  down  and  out  and  that 
he  had  some  mighty  fine  shotguns  of 
his  own.  — District  Game  Protector 
Charles  F.  Keiper,  Renovo. 

Tuned  In 

CHESTER  COUNTY-One  of  the 
residents  of  Parkesburg  had  an  un- 
usual experience  when  he  investigated 
a problem  with  a Roto  Tenar  (revolv- 
ing antenna).  He  discovered  that  a 
gray  squirrel  had  built  a nest  near  the 
gearbox,  preventing  the  antenna  from 
turning.  I suggested  to  the  owner  that 
perhaps  the  squirrels  chose  to  hear 
only  certain  stations.— District  Game 
Protector  P.  J.  Filkosky,  Parkesburg. 


Garbage  Disposal 

BERKS  COUNTY— Robert  Fleagle, 
a sporting  goods  dealer  in  Hamburg, 
has  a woodchuck  in  his  backyard 
which  he  thought  would  pose  a prob- 
lem in  his  garden.  He  thought  of  lulling 
it,  but  changed  his  mind  and  started 
dumping  potato  peelings,  celery  tops, 
etc.,  in  the  hole.  He  checked  daily  and 
found  that  everything  he  was  putting 
in  the  hole  disappeared.  He  then  de- 


cided this  was  a good  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  garbage,  and  reports  the  chuck 
eats  everything  but  tin  cans  and  water- 
melon rinds.  Bob  is  now  wondering 
what  to  do  next  winter— buy  a garbage 
disposal  unit  or  try  to  keep  the  chuck 
eating  all  winter.  This  could  be  a solu- 
tion to  how  you  can  keep  chucks  from 
bothering  your  garden  or  truck  patch. 
—District  Game  Protector  W.  R.  Ket- 
ner,  Hamburg. 

The  Buddy  System 

BEDFORD  COUNTY-I  received  a 
call  from  a farmer  on  Farm  Game 
Project  154  relating  to  pheasants. 
Upon  investigating,  I found  two  hen 
pheasants  nesting  side  by  side,  almost 
in  the  same  nest.  These  two  birds 
must  have  believed  in  the  adage, 
“Safety  in  Numbers,”  and  rightly 
enough.  The  farmer  had  seen  them  in 
time  and  had  mowed  around  them 
without  disturbing  them  in  any  way. 
Land  Manager  Dale  L.  Stitt,  New  En- 
terprise. 
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Good  Results 


VENANGO  AND-  MERCER 
COUNTIES— In  this  area  the  number 
of  deer  and  grouse  have  increased  to 
the  point  where  a record  kill  is  likely 
this  fall.  Broods  of  young  grouse  seem 
to  have  suffered  little  mortality  and 
groups  of  8 to  12  are  common  at  this 
time.  — Land  Manager  Edward  M. 
Borger,  Polk. 

Fatal  Struggle 

FULTON  COUNTY— While  talking 
with  Ira  Bain  and  his  wife,  of  Big 
Cove  Tannery,  they  told  me  of  having 
found  a dead  doe  while  hunting.  The 
ground  was  torn  up  around  her.  An 
examination  revealed  a broken  five- 
inch  piece  of  antler  lodged  in  her 
chest.  This  is  the  first  I ever  heard  of 
a fight  to  the  finish  between  a buck 
and  a doe  in  the  wild.— District  Game 
Protector  Carl  E.  Jarrett,  McConnells- 
burg. 

Problem  Solved 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-A  safety 
zone  cooperator  told  me  that  as  he 
was  placing  a sign  on  a tree  he  was 
interrupted  hy  a swarm  of  hornets. 
The  hornets  had  built  a large  nest 
in  the  tree  approximately  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  next  day  the 
cooperator  went  back  to  complete 
his  job,  and  discovered  that  his  billy 
goat  had  eaten  the  hornets’  nest  and 
most  of  the  hornets.— District  Game 
Protector  F.  M.  Spancake,  Pine  Grove. 


CLARION  COUNTY-  Results  of 
the  Hunter  Safety  Refresher  Courses 
held  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation during  the  months  of  July 
and  August  are  already  making  them- 
selves felt  in  Clarion  County.  Welt  on 
Austin,  a faculty  member  of  the  Key- 
stone High  School  in  Knox,  recently 
organized  and  presented  a summary  of 
the  Game  Commission  Hunter  Safety 
programs  and  objectives  to  nearly  300 
campers  at  Cooks  Forest  State  Park. 
The  group  included  quite  a few  non- 
resident hunters  who  plan  to  return  to 
Pennsylvania  in  the  fall  and  for  the 
majority  this  was  their  first  exposure 
to  instruction  in  safe  gun  handling.— 
District  Game  Protector  David  W. 
Brown,  Knox. 
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Odd  Creatures 


BUTLER  COUNTY  - Several  rare 
forms  of  wildlife  were  brought  to  my 
attention  recently.  Mr.  Claypoole 
brought  to  my  home  a least  weasel 
which  he  found  injured  near  his  home. 
These  rare  carnivores  are  native  to 
only  a few  counties  of  the  state  and 
are  so  scarce  that  few  woodsmen  can 
boast  seeing  one.  Joe  Obman,  Pitts- 
burgh, visiting  northern  Butler  County, 
ran  across  and  killed  a large  massa- 
sauga  rattlesnake  one  mile  north  of 
Bowsertown.  According  to  local  people 
no  rattlesnakes  had  been  known  to  be 
killed  in  this  particular  area;  27  inches 
long  and  6 rattles.  — District  Game 
Protector  W.  Ned  Weston,  Boyers. 


A “Mossy”  Deer 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-One  day 
in  August,  Deputy  Brink  was  picking 
up  a young  buck  that  had  been  killed 
by  an  automobile  near  Irvona,  when 
a station  wagon  pulled  to  the  side  of 
the  road  and,  when  noticing  the  deer’s 
antlers  were  in  velvet,  a woman  pas- 
senger said,  “Oh  may  I see?  I always 
wanted  to  see  a deer  with  the  ‘moss 
on  its  head. ’’—District  Game  Protector 
Jack  R.  Furlong,  Ramey. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Rali>h  Cacly 

U.  S.  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  Stewart  L.  Udall  displays  his  complimentary  nonresident 
hunting  license  presented  to  him  by  Pa.  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton  at  the  Governor's  Confer- 
ence on  Natural  Beauty  at  Hershey.  Udall  was  the  featured  speaker  at  the  conference.  Game 
Commission  President  Loring  H.  Cramer,  left,  also  presented  Resident  License  1A  to  the  Gover- 
nor at  the  conference.  Cramer  and  PGC  Executive  Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers,  right,  indicated  that 
prospects  for  the  coming  seasons  are  outstanding  and  extended  invitations  for  hunts  this  fall. 


DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTOR  Thomas  C.  Wy- 
lie, Jr.,  examines  a 25-pound  cub  bear  kilied 
by  an  automobile  on  Route  590  near  Moscow, 
Lackawanna  County.  PGC  Photo  by  Steve  K iih 


SPORTSMEN  and  junior  members  of  various 
clubs  assist  Game  Commission  personnel  in 
the  stocking  of  12-week-old  pheasants  in  Lack- 
awanna County.  PGC  Photo  by  Steve  Kish 
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Photo  by  Roy  Rumbergen 

FLOCKS  OF  W8LD  TURKEYS  are  be- 
coming  more  numerous  in  the  Keystone 
State  each  year,  but  the  elusive  birds  are 
as  difficult  to  bag  as  ever. 

Turkey  Hunters  in  State 
Tan  Expect  Hood  Hunting 

Hunters  in  Pennsylvania’s  woods 
this  year  will  probably  find  more  wild 
turkeys  than  they  have  in  many  years. 

Ralph  Britt,  chief  of  the  Propaga- 
tion Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  says  that  this 
year’s  large  supply  of  wild  turkeys  is 
due  to  a number  of  factors. 

First,  the  Game  Commission’s  live 
trapping,  relocating  and  releasing  pro- 
gram of  past  years  is  paying  off  hand- 
somely. 

Second,  the  two-week  season  in  all 
but  the  northcentral  part  of  the  state 
(where  the  season  has  been  three 
weeks)  in  recent  years  has  resulted  in 
larger  self-sustaining  populations  than 
in  earlier  years  when  a month-long 
season  was  in  effect  statewide. 


Third,  improved  food  and  cover, 
particularly  in  the  northcentral  part 
of  the  state,  has  led  to  a marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  wild  turkeys. 
In  fact,  in  the  northcentral  part  of  the 
state,  turkeys  have  become  so  numer- 
ous that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  Game  Commission  to  live  trap  the 
big  birds  in  areas  where  they  are 
prolific  and  release  them  in  the  “big 
timber  country.”  Turkey  stocking  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  the  northcentral 
area.  Because  the  turkey  is  so  well 
established  there,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion lengthened  the  season  in  that 
area  to  four  weeks  for  1966. 

To  improve  turkey  hunting  in  “mar- 
ginal” turkey  range,  the  Game  Com- 
mission annually  raises  and  releases 
about  3,500  of  the  big  birds. 

These  birds  are  hatched  and  reared 
at  the  State  Wild  Turkey  Farm  near 
Williamsport,  and  then  transferred  to 
“hardening  pens”  at  five  locations 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  “hardening  pens”  are  areas  of 
about  50  acres  completely  enclosed 
by  eight-foot  woven  wire  fences.  Nat- 
ural conditions  prevail  within  the 
enclosures.  Oak  timber  predominates, 
providing  excellent  food  in  the  form  of 
acorns  for  the  growing  birds.  Food 
plots  are  cleared  and  planted  in  the 
pens  and  are  utilized  by  the  turkeys, 
and  artificial  foods  are  provided  if 
necessary.  Britt  says  that  under  these 
conditions,  turkeys  soon  reach  a wild 
state,  and  in  order  to  transfer  the  birds 
to  locations  for  release,  it  is  necessary 
tor  Game  Commission  personnel  to 
live  trap  the  turkeys. 

Britt  points  out  that  turkeys  raised 
by  this  method  are  extremely  wary 
birds  and  quite  capable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves  when  released. 

“They  are  especially  adept  at  evad- 
ing hunters,”  Britt  says,  “and  are  real 
trophies  if  bagged  by  sportsmen. 

The  propagation  chief  says  that  the 
turkey  population  has  been  steadily 
increasing  over  the  years.  However, 
the  big  birds  are  as  difficult  as  ever 
to  harvest. 
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Pennsylvania  Came  Commission 
Cautions  Against  Hasty  Gun  Laws 

With  outcries  for  overly  restrictive 
Federal  firearms  controls  occurring 
almost  every  time  a violent  crime  is 
committed  in  which  a gun  is  used,  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  this 
month  cautioned  against  hasty  action 
which  would  infringe  upon  individual 
rights  of  decent,  law-abiding  citizens. 

Several  recent  incidents,  such  as  the 
Shade  Gap  kidnapping  and  the  mass 
slayings  by  a sniper  in  Texas,  have 
provoked  a demand  from  some  quar- 
ters for  tougher  gun  laws.  The  usual 
, reason  given  is  that  more  stringent 
regulations  would  have  prevented 
such  tragedies. 

Laws  in  effect  for  years  should  have 
prevented  the  Shade  Gap  incident;  the 
alleged  slayer  was  prohibited  by  law 
from  killing  a person;  he  was,  by  law, 
prohibited  from  stealing  a gun;  he 
was,  due  to  a prison  record  and  his- 
tory of  mental  illness,  prohibited  from 
owning,  possessing  or  using  a gun; 
he  was,  by  law,  prohibited  from  flee- 
ing to  avoid  prosecution,  ad  infinitum. 
The  point  is:  laws  and  law  enforce- 
ment, in  themselves,  don’t  prevent 
tragedies. 

The  Texas  sniper’s  weapon  was  pur- 
chased legally,  and  no  proposed  law 
would  have  made  it  illegal  for  him  to 
have  acquired  a firearm. 

A more  famous  slaying  in  Texas 
several  years  ago  provided  the  emo- 
tional drive  for  the  current  attention 
being  given  gun  control  legislation.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Warren 
Commission,  in  making  recommenda- 
tions for  actions  to  decrease  the  chance 
of  a future  assassination,  made  no 
mention  of  ANY  need  for  additional 
firearms  controls  or  regulations. 

There  was  another  case  of  mass 
homicide  recently  in  Chicago.  Yet 
there  wasn’t  even  a murmur  about 
controls  on  knives  and  hands,  the 
“weapons”  involved  in  the  deaths  of 
the  student  nurses. 

A recent  TV  presentation  on  the 


Photo  by  George  X.  Sand 

ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  pleasures  in 
life  for  a youth  is  the  sport  of  hunting. 
Overly  restrictive  firearms  controls  could 
make  scenes  such  as  this  one  a mere 
memory. 

subject  quoted  numerous  statistics 
from  the  F.B.I.  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
port. The  program  didn’t  mention  that 
the  F.B.I.  regards  the  firearms  situa- 
tion so  inconsequential  that  it  doesn’t 
even  attempt  to  maintain  complete  sta- 
tistics on  the  use  of  firearms  in  crime. 

The  TV  program  did  not  point  out, 
while  quoting  F.B.I.  statistics,  that 
firearms  are  used  in  between  0.5  and 

1.5  percent  of  all  crimes  (an  exact 
figure  is  not  available  due  to  dis- 
crepancies in,  and  inadequacy  of,  the 
data  involved).  In  other  words,  if  all 
firearms  were  abolished  (an  impossi- 
bility), and  if  all  crimes  that  involved 
a firearm  were  not  committed  because 
of  a lack  of  a firearm  (an  unlikeli- 
hood), we  would  still  have  between 

98.5  and  99.5  percent  of  our  crime 
problem.  A rather  damaging  statistic 
against  the  gun-crime  relationship, 
isn’t  it? 
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PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 

A BLACK  BEAR  has  a natural  fear  of  humans  and,  if  undisturbed,  will  do  its  best  to 
escape  civilization.  Only  if  a bruin  is  pursued,  frightened  or  cornered  is  it  dangerous. 
The  bear  is  often  referred  to  as  "the  clown  of  the  woods"  because  of  its  seeming 
awkwardness. 


Black  Bears  Are  a Valuable  Resource 


Pennsylvania’s  bear  population  is 
not  a “menace”  to  civilization  but  a 
natural  resource  that  should  be  pre- 
served through  sensible  conservation 
practices,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  says. 

Occasionally  a black  bear  will  make 
an  appearance  on  farms  or  in  rural 
areas,  and  sometimes  in  residential 
areas  or  even  in  downtown  sections  of 
cities.  On  rare  occasions,  residents  and 
even  law  enforcement  officials  become 
panicky  and  start  shooting  at  the 
bruins. 

Game  Commission  officials  point  out 
that  some  persons  are  not  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  dis- 
position of  the  black  bear,  since  it  is 
seldom  seen  outside  its  customary 
mountain  home. 

The  black  bear,  unlike  the  grizzly, 


polar  or  Kodiak,  is  not  a dangerous 
animal  unless  it  is  cornered  or  unless 
it  or  its  young  is  attacked.  A black 
bear  has  a natural  fear  of  humans, 
and  if  undisturbed,  will  do  its  best  to 
escape  civilization.  Only  if  a black 
bear  is  pursued,  frightened  or  cor- 
nered by  humans  is  it  dangerous. 

Persons  disturbed  by  the  presence 
of  a black  bear  are  advised  to  contact 
District  Game  Protectors,  who  have 
had  extensive  experience  and  training 
in  dealing  with  bruins.  Special  equip- 
ment is  necessary  for  capturing  a 
black  bear,  equipment  that  is  avail- 
able only  to  Game  Protectors  because 
of  the  special  knowledge  needed  to 
use  it  properly. 

Unnecessary  shooting  of  black  bears 
is  as  senseless  as  arbitrary  destruction 
of  any  other  natural  resource. 
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PGC  Photo  by  J.  S.  Chick 

METHOD  OF  TRAPPING  TURKEYS  is  demonstrated  by  Game  Commission  Biologist 
G.  A.  Wunz  at  state  turkey  calling  contest  at  Chambersburg.  Above,  Wunz  fires  gun- 
operated  net  which  settles  over  big  birds. 


BOOK  REVIEW  . . . 

“The  Anatomy  of  Firearms” 

L.  R.  Wallack,  Special  Projects  Editor  of  Guns  and  Hunting  Magazine  and 
author  of  the  book  “Modem  Accuracy,”  has  written  a practical  guide  to  all 
types  of  guns,  ammunition,  and  ballistics. 

The  clearly  presented  facts  in  the  317  pages  and  200  pictures  of  “The 
Anatomy  of  Firearms”  will  help  the  average,  intelligent  shooter  select,  under- 
stand, and  care  for  his  firearms  and  therefore  perform  better  with  them. 

The  last  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  do-it-yourself  repairs  and  ad- 
justments, utilizing  information  the  reader  has  learned  in  previous  chapters. 
Published  by  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York  City,  it  is  priced  at  $6.95. 


STATE  TURKEY  CALLING  CONTEST  WINNERS  received  their  trophies  at  Cham- 
bersburg in  August.  Left  to  right  are  Ed  Leap,  Hinman,  third;  Ed  Cox,  Lock  Haven, 
first;  and  T.  Jenkins,  McConnellsburg,  second.  PGC  Photo  by  J.  S.  Chick 
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Photo  by  Marshall  Dussinga 

DEPTH  OF  FIELD  TESTS  are  directed  by  Dr.  John  W.  Forry,  standing,  and  Dr.  John 
H.  Forry,  left.  Being  tested  under  the  Game  Commission-VCI  Hunters  Vision  Safety 
program  are  Roy  H.  Weaver  and  Samuel  Martin,  right. 


'l/t&taw  @Oft4enva£6**t,  ndtitccte  /icvartC  . , . 

How's  Your  Eyesight,  Mr.  Hunter? 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  has  received  the 
Vision  Conservation  Institute’s  Special 
Recognition  Award  from  Dr.  Melvin 
Wolfberg,  of  Selinsgrove,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  American  Optometric 
Association  and  past  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Optometric  Associ- 
ation. 

The  Game  Commission  was  recog- 
nized for  its  cooperation  with  VC  I s 
Hunters  Vision  Safety  program  which 
offers  free  vision  screening  and  testing 
to  Pennsylvania’s  1,800  conservation 
and  sportsmen’s  clubs  in  an  effort  to 


eliminate  hunting  accidents  through 
faulty  vision. 

Resulting  from  the  success  of  a local 
screening  project  in  Lancaster  County, 
a statewide  program  has  been  devel- 
oped because  of  the  organizations’ 
concern  for  the  visual  skills  of  hunters 
and  its  bearing  in  hunting  safety.  As 
a part  of  hunter  safety  training  the 
Manheim  Sportsmen’s  Association,  the 
Southern  Lancaster  County  Farmers- 
Sportsmen’s  Association  and  the  Penn 
Dutch  Sportsmen’s  Association  re- 
ceived free  eye  screening. 

District  Game  Protector  John  P. 
Eicholtz  said  after  he  attended  one 
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jf  the  sessions,  “Quite  a few  fellows 
got  their  eyes  opened.” 

Dr.  Charles  Hamaker,  of  the  Hunt- 
srs’  Vision  Committee  of  the  Lancas- 
ter Society,  stated  that  four  checks 
were  made  on  each  of  the  hunters 
who  volunteered  at  the  three  clubs 
visited.  They  were  tests  of  visual 
acuity,  color  blindness,  field  of  vision, 
and  depth  perception. 

In  no  way  was  the  hunter  prevented 
from  purchasing  a hunting  license  or 
required  to  purchase  glasses.  If  the 
hunter’s  vision  was  down  it  was  rec- 
ommended that  he  consult  with  whom- 
ever he  wished  to  correct  the  eye 
deficiency. 

According  to  the  American  Opto- 
metric  Association  there  are  three 
major  visual  skills  necessary  to  safe 
hunting.  They  are: 

Ability  to  distinguish  fine  details 
under  all  weather  conditions,  ability 
to  recognize  colors  and  to  distinguish 
one  from  another  accurately,  and  the 
ability  to  see  objects  or  movement  to 
the  right  and  left. 

The  largest  percentage  of  hunting 
casualties  are  caused  by  the  victim  in 
line  of  fire  which  would  indicate  the 
importance  of  seeing  objects  or  move- 


Photo by  Lewis  Coreii 

SPECIAL  RECOGNITION  AWARD  is 
presented  at  Tamiment  Lodge,  Strouds- 
burg, to  Game  Commission  Executive 
Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers,  left,  by  Dr. 
Melvin  Wolfberg,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  American  Optometric  Assn. 

ment  to  the  right  and  left  while  keep- 
ing eyes  fixed  on  the  target. 

How  are  your  eyes  for  hunting?  Is 
your  target  blurred?  Contact  the 
Vision  Conservation  Institute,  a public 
service  organization  devoted  to  vision 
care,  education  and  research,  at  218 
North  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


ONE  THOUSANDTH  SAFE  HUNTER  certified  by  the  Bucks  County  Fish  and  Game 
Assn,  is  David  Phillips,  Doylestown,  receiving  his  certification  from  District  Game 
Protector  Ed  Bond.  The  training  is  under  the  leadership  of  John  Lawton,  Howard 
Thatcher,  Tom  Wagner,  Robert  Ryan,  Lin  Stong,  Bill  Kohn,  Dick  Atherton  and  Walt 
Curtis,  observing  the  presentation. 


It's  a Duty  to  ..  . 


See  and  Be  Seen 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyier 

Photos  by  the  Author 


OVER  10  years  ago,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  this  magazine  under 
my  by-line  with  a brief  set  of  com- 
monsense  rules  and  ethics  for  the 
hunter.  One  of  these  rules  was,  “To 
see  and  be  seen.” 

The  implication  is  that  the  hunter 
has  a responsibility  to  make  sure  of 
his  target.  This  rule  has  been  a part 
of  hunter  safety  since  the  beginning  of 
guns  and  of  hunting.  Less  obvious, 
and  not  so  often  stressed,  is  an  equal 
responsibility  for  the  hunter  to  make 
himself  visible  to  other  hunters.  Yet 
we  bow  hunters  do  everything  pos- 


sible to  avoid  being  seen  by  anything 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  wh 
this  seeming  paradox  is  not  a matte 
of  concern  during  the  period  whei 
only  bow  hunters  are  outdoors  durinj 
the  special  archery  season.  By  thei 
obvious  limitations,  bow  hunters  an 
unlikely  to  shoot  at  great  distances 
Consequently,  they  try  to  get  as  clos< 
to  game  as  possible.  And,  the  close; 
the  shot,  the  better  the  visibility. 

Arrows  do  not  travel  great  distance; 
beyond  the  target.  Everything  likel} 
to  be  hit  is  within  easy  seeing  dis 
tance.  Heavy  foliage  of  early  autumi 


EFFECTIVENESS  OF  DIFFERENT  CAMOUFLAGE  suits  is  illustrated  here.  Excep 
where  bow  is  not  covered,  archer  in  red  suit  on  the  left  is  almost  as  "invisible"  a; 
is  the  one  on  the  right  who  has  on  a predominantly  green  suit.  Effectiveness  of  eithei 
color  is  somewhat  governed  by  the  background. 
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restricts  visibility  and  consequently 
further  reduces  the  likelihood  of  long 
shots  where  it  is  impossible  to  see  far 
beyond  the  target.  In  short,  bow  hunt- 
ers are  of  little  hazard  to  each  other 
from  the  standpoint  of  visibility.  Their 
excellent  safety  record  is  proof. 

Combining  bow  hunting  with  gun- 
ning during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
special  archery  season  presents  a new- 
set  of  circumstances. 

Whereas  formerly  we  didn’t  want  to 
be  seen  by  anybody  or  anything,  man 
or  beast,  the  situation  requires  another 
look.  Gun  hunters,  and  many  archers 
are  gun  hunters  in  season,  must  move 
fast  when  a target  presents  itself.  This 
is  particularly  true  during  the  October 
season  of  restricted  visibility.  A grouse 
or  a squirrel  will  put  as  many  leaves 
as  possible  between  himself  and  the 
hunter  as  quickly  as  he  can.  Shooting 
is  fast. 

The  bow  hunter  flattened  up  against 
a tree,  or  sitting  in  it,  will  not  be 
visible.  He  runs  a real  risk  of  getting 
a load  of  shot.  True,  he  will  likely 
frighten  small  game  away  when  he 
moves  in  for  his  stand.  But,  if  he  is  a 
good  hunter,  game  may  move  into  his 
area  after  he  takes  his  position. 

Bow  hunters  are  encouraged  by 
everyone  who  knows  the  game  to 
make  themselves  as  invisible  as  pos- 
sible. This  column  has  promoted  the 
use  of  clothing  which  will  disguise  the 
human  outline.  ( See  August,  1963, 
GAME  NEWS  - “Camouflage  and 
Contrast.”)  We  even  promote  the 
camouflaging  of  equipment. 

How  then  can  we  make  ourselves 
visible  to  other  hunters  without  losing 
the  benefit  of  the  camouflage?  The 
answer  may  be  in  the  use  of  relatively 
new  camouflage  which  incorporates 
colors  easily  visible  to  humans  but 


which  is  no  more  visible  to  animals 
w'ith  black  and  white  vision. 

It  has  been  determined  that  mam- 
mals, with  the  exception  of  man  and 
a few  of  the  primates  such  as  some 
apes  and  monkeys,  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  distinguish  color.  They  see 
everything  in  shades  of  black  and 
white. 


COMMON  MASKING  TAPE  can  be  used 
to  cover  the  bow  for  camouflage  pur- 
poses. Be  sure  the  bow  is  strung  when 
the  tape  is  applied. 

Even  your  super-intelligent,  best-in- 
the-county  hunting  dog,  for  which  you 
won’t  even  name  a price,  can’t  tell  a 
rose  from  a violet— by  color.  You  can 
prove  this  to  yourself  simply  by  whis- 
tling for  him  when  he  doesn’t  know 
you  are  about.  He  will  look  light  at 
you  without  seeing  you  (as  a person) 
if  you  keep  completely  still.  After  one 
look,  his  nose  will  go  to  the  ground. 
He  will  find  you  quickly,  by  scent,  and 
not  by  sight.  I have  done  this  many 
times.  And,  the  dog  always  looks  em- 
barrassed when  he  finds  me  close  at 
hand  after  running  by  until  he  picks 
up  my  scent.  Think,  too,  of  the  times 
your  dog  will  jump  into  a clump  of 
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COVER  HALF  of  partially  camouflaged 
bow  at  a time  and  note  the  startling  effect 
against  a green  grass  background. 


grass  holding  a hot  scent  and  then 
look  up  quickly  to  see  if  anything 
moves.  As  long  as  a bird  or  a rabbit 
sits  tight,  a dog  can  seldom  distinguish 
it  as  game.  A good  beagle  will  some- 
times run  right  over  a sitting  rabbit. 

A deer,  according  to  all  information 
available,  reads  everything  like  a 
newspaper.  It  sees  the  hunter  and  his 
equipment  exactly  as  you  see  it  on 
these  pages.  If  you  remain  motionless, 
and  make  no  noise  (the  thump  of 
your  heart  when  a deer  is  approach- 
ing isn’t  nearly  as  loud  as  you  think 
it  is),  a deer  will  look  right  at  you 
without  distinguishing  you  as  a hu- 
man. That  is,  it  will  if  you  are  well 
camouflaged. 

Anyone  who  has  hunted  deer  exten- 
sively is  well  aware  of  the  animal’s 
habit  of  striking  the  ground  repeatedly 
with  a front  hoof  while  staring  straight 
at  you.  Like  the  dog  jumping  into  the 
weed  clump,  it  is  trying  to  get  you  to 


move  so  that  it  can  either  confirm  oi  )( 
reject  its  suspicions.  The  fact  that  it  , 
may  not  flee  when  you  do  move  yn 
doesn’t  change  the  situation— with  this 
exception:  now  the  deer  knows  what 
you  are.  Its  next  move  will  be  de- 
termined from  the  knowledge  it  now 
has.  When  it  moves,  you  can  be  cer- 
tain that  it  will  take  into  account  your 
presence. 

There  are  at  least  two  companies 
today  that  manufacture  a brightly 
colored  camouflage  suit,  as  well  as 
the  conventional  green  with  dabs  of 
yellow  and  brown. 

One,  Vist-O-Flage,  was  the  out- 
growth of  an  unfortunate  juvenile  ac- 
cident which  cost  Charles  Walker,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  sight  of  one  eye.  As 
adult,  he  became  more  conscious 


an 


of  the  risk  to  his  total  vision,  and  he 
read  everything  he  could  lay  hands 
on  about  the  eye  and  vision  in  gen- 
eral. As  a bow  hunter,  he  began  to 
correlate  his  study  with  his  sport,  and 
he  finally  came  to  the  realization  that 
the  two  had  a special  relationship. 
Red  was  actually  less  noticeable  than 
green  to  the  animal  eye.  Walker  took 
his  idea  to  Game  Winner,  Inc.,  with 
the  resultant  development  of  the  Vist- 
O-Flage  camouflage  suit.  Shades  of 
black  and  red  were  incorporated  into 
the  final  product. 

Another  suit  which  departs  from 
the  conventional  was  developed  by 
Camouflage  Manufacturing  Company 
under  the  name  Safe-T-Flage.  This 
company,  long  producer  of  the  well- 
known  Kamo  suits  in  conventional 
green,  brown,  black  and  yellow,  in- 
corporates brilliant  yellow,  orange 
and  red  into  its  special  safety  suit. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  usefulness 
of  camouflage  colors  which  make  a 
hunter  easily  visible  to  other  hunters 
during  the  joint  season,  they  open  up 
more  relatively  safe  hunting  for  the 
archer.  Some  of  the  diehards  like  my- 
self prefer  to  carry  the  bow  during  the 
regular  antlerless  deer  season  if  we 
haven’t  already  scored.  However, 
when  the  guns  are  unslung,  it  is  next 
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to  foolhardy  to  venture  into  the  woods 
in  regular  army-type  camouflage.  The 
brightly  colored  suits  make  it  possible 
to  keep  hidden  from  deer  and  still  be 
easily  seen  by  fellow  hunters. 

Although  a camouflage  suit  covers 
most  of  the  person,  there  are  still  other 
parts  of  the  anatomy  to  consider.  For 
light-complexioned  hunters,  both  face 
and  hands  are  giveaways.  A head  net, 
which  is  bothersome,  is  one  answer  to 
leftover  mosquitoes  and  other  insects. 
There  is  a green  cosmetic  paste  avail- 
able in  tube  or  stick  form  which  can 
be  used  to  deaccentuate  the  high- 
lights. It  is  easily  washed  away  al- 
though it  might  interfere  with  nor- 
mal perspiration. 

Hats  Can  Be  Problem 

Headgear  is  a matter  of  choice. 
Most  hats,  camouflaged  or  otherwise, 
get  in  the  way  of  the  bowstring  at  full 
draw.  Some  elect  to  wear  nothing  on 
the  head.  This  is  fine  for  the  fellow 
who  uses  the  right  hair  cream  or  has  a 
crew  cut,  but  those  who  comb  it  long 
find  loose  hair  a nuisance.  My  per- 

I sonal  choice,  since  I’m  one  of  the  long- 
hairs,  is  a head  band.  At  the  risk  of 
being  called  a sissy,  I snitched  one  of 
my  wife’s  dark,  elastic  hair  holders, 
and  it  works  fine.  Currently,  she  is 
making  me  a band  from  leftover  ma- 
j terial  from  a camouflage  suit. 

Footgear,  since  the  feet  are  the 
! least  obvious  of  any  part  of  Homo 
I sapiens  in  the  woods,  leaves  a wide 
| choice.  If  you  like  low-cut  sneakers, 
as  I do,  buy  dark  ones  or  paint  them 
I with  some  dark  spray  paint.  I prefer 
1 them  where  the  terrain  isn’t  too  rocky 
I because  of  their  comfort  and  quiet. 
| Too,  although  they  let  through  the 
I dew  and  leak  like  a sieve,  they  also 
I dry  rapidly  from  body  heat  alone. 
1 Heavy  footgear  may  keep  out  most 
I water,  but  if  your  feet  do  get  wet, 
| they  stay  that  way. 

Finally,  we  are  all  set  to  go,  so  well 
camouflaged  that  we  can’t  see  our- 
selves in  the  mirror.  Then,  we  pick  up 
a shiny  bow,  strap  on  a light-colored 


quiver  filled  with  white-feathered  ar- 
rows, and  we  stand  out  like  a sore 
thumb. 

If  you  want  to  go  camouflage,  go 
all  the  way. 

There  are  socks  which  fit  over  most 
bows  made  of  the  same  camouflage 
material  as  the  suits.  Personally,  I 
don’t  like  ’em.  They  won’t  fit  well  over 
the  big  humps  in  a target-type  bow 
which  many  use  for  hunting.  Although 
they  are  not  supposed  to  have  any 
effect  on  the  bow,  I suspect  that  they 
dampen  the  action  to  some  degree— 
especially  if  they  become  wet.  Yet,  if 
you  haven’t  had  your  bow  camou- 
flaged at  the  factory  or  wear  a sock, 
it  can  reflect  a lot  of  sunlight  at 
worst,  or  break  up  your  total  camou- 
flage at  best. 

We  get  around  this  by  taping  the 
entire  bow  with  masking  tape  and 
then  doing  our  camouflage  job  with 
spray  paint.  Regular  masking  tape 
has  a beige  finish,  which,  if  splashed 
with  black  and/ or  red  paint,  produces 

WHITE  FEATHERS,  uncamouflaged  bow 
and  arrows  and  lack  of  camouflage  cos- 
metic break  up  the  otherwise  excellent 
concealment  provided  by  this  camou- 
flage suit. 
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the  right  effect . If  you  are  worried 
about  the  tape  damaging  the  original 
finish  or  pulling  the  fiber  glass  apart, 
wax  your  bow  well  before  applying. 

If  you  are  using  your  target  bow, 
you  can  take  off  the  tape  between  sea- 
sons. Be  sure  that  the  tape  is  applied 
with  the  bow  strung  so  that  it  doesn’t 
affect  the  action. 

Hunting  arrows  and  quivers  can  be 
camouflaged  in  the  same  manner. 
However,  you  can  start  out  by  choos- 
ing feathers  for  your  arrows  which 
provide  sufficient  camouflage  in  them- 
selves. There  are  those  who  like  white 
feathers  since  the  flight  of  the  arrow 
can  be  followed  more  easily.  The 
theory  here  is  that  a correction  can 
then  be  made  on  the  second  shot. 
Since  most  shots  are,  or  should  be,  at 
close  range,  this  business  about  white 
feathers  doesn’t  hold  water.  Further- 
more, if  you  do  get  the  second  shot  at 
a deer,  it  too  often  means  that  you  are 
shooting  at  ranges  beyond  your  ability 
in  the  first  place. 

Arrow  shafts,  themselves,  especially 
wood  or  glass,  are  usually  given  a 


high  gloss  so  that  they  leave  the  bow 
smoothly.  The  unbroken  outline  of 
shiny  arrows  either  on  a body  quivei 
or  a bow  quiver  can  be  quite  notice- 
able. Aluminum  shafts  are  by  theii 
very  nature  bright.  Here  again  the 
paint  can  make  good  arrows  out  of 
bad  ones.  They  won’t  look  pretty,  but 
they  will  blend  into  the  background 
of  the  terrain  you  are  hunting  as  well 
as  the  suit  you  are  wearing.  Since 
hunting  arrows  are  seldom  used  for 
target,  neither  the  feathers  nor  the 
color  of  the  shafts  is  any  drawback. 

To  go  back  to  the  original  theme  of 
this  column,  be  aware  of  the  equal 
responsibility  to  “see.’  There  has  never 
been  a person  born  who  looks  like 
any  of  the  wild  creatures  found  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  There  is  never 
an  excuse  for  shooting  at  a person  in 
mistake'  for  game,  no  matter  how  goofy 
lie  might  be  made  up  for  hunting. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
each  of  us  to  see  and  be  seen  within 
the  bounds  of  safety,  common  sense 
and  full  enjoyment  of  the  bow  hunting 
sport. 


ANYONE  WHO  HAS  HUNTED  DEER  extensively  is  well  aware  of  the  whitetail's 
habit  of  striking  the  ground  repeatedly  v/ith  a front  hoof,  trying  to  get  the  hunter  to 
move  or  make  some  other  mistake  that  will  confirm  the  deer's  suspicions. 
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Survival  Kit 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


A SMALL,  pocket-size  survival  kit 
should  be  part  of  every  hunter’s 
outdoor  equipment.  In  fact  everyone 
—hunter,  explorer,  back-packer,  canoe- 
ist — who  ventures  into  wilderness 
regions  should  carry  an  emergency  kit 
as  part  of  his  outdoor  gear.  The  wil- 
derness can  be  wooded  areas  remain- 
ing in  many  parts  of  Pennsyh  nia  or 


tlie  extensive  taiga  region  of  North 
America.  This  emergency  survival  kit 
need  not  be  elaborate,  nor  of  a size 
that  is  a burden  to  carry.  It  should, 
however,  consist  of  basic  articles 
which  will  help  the  individual  through 
an  emergency  and  enable  him  to  sur- 
vive the  ordeal. 

Sportsmen  may  find  themselves  con- 
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fronted  with  such  emergencies  under 
various  situations.  They  may,  for  ex- 
ample, be  hunting  big  game  in  a 
heavily  forested  area  in  northcentral 
Pennsylvania.  A few  wrong  turns  in 
new  surroundings  find  hunters  lost, 
with  no  way  of  telling  what  direction 
to  return  to  a highway  or  civilization. 
Several  thousands  of  the  30  million 
licensed  hunters  and  fishermen  in 
North  America  become  lost  in  the 
woods  each  year.  A survival  kit  would 
enable  them  to  “live  off  the  land’’  un- 
til found  by  searching  parties  or  able 
to  wander  out  of  the  woods  on  their 


ALL  SURVIVAL  KIT  ARTICLES  are 
packed  into  a small,  pocket-size  plastic 
box,  then  sealed  with  tape  to  waterproof 
container. 


own  efforts.  Helped  through  the  emer- 
gency with  the  survival  kit,  the  horri- 
fying incident  becomes  no  more  than 
an  interesting  adventure. 

Other  equally  gruesome  experiences 
can  befall  the  outdoor  goer.  The  car 
may  stall  in  some  unsettled  area,  or 


canoe  capsize  with  the  loss  of  all  oi 
most  of  the  supplies,  leaving  the 
traveler  stranded  in  a vast  wilderness  * 
region.  Perhaps  you  may  be  flying  ini® 
to  some  outpost  in  northern  Canada 
or  Alaska  and  forced  down  in  an 
emergency  landing.  Then  too,  the  day 
may  come  when  a nuclear  exchange 
between  world  powers  may  force  you 
to  seek  sanctuary  in  the  wilderness  for 
survival.  Whatever  the  reason  for  be- 
ing stranded  or  lost  in  the  woods,  a 
survival  kit  will  enable  you  to  “live 
off  the  land ' without  undue  hardship. 

Some  few  years  ago  a nuclear  holo- 
caust seemed  likely.  There  was  much 
talk  about  survival  or  emergency  kits. 
Numerous  small  companies  formed 
with  the  chief  intent  of  marketing  sur- 
vival kits.  Those  sold  to  the  public 
were  pocket  size,  similar  to  those  is- 
sued to  Army  and  Navy  pilots.  Others 
were  much  larger  units,  packed  in 
wax-dipped  cartons  with  provisions 
for  sustaining  a family  of  four  to  six  Iff 
persons  for  a week  or  more.  The 
bomb  scare  subsided  and  apparently 
so  did  the  commercially  produced 
survival  kits.  One  hears  little,  if  any- 
thing, about  survival  kits  today,  much 
less  finds  one  carried  by  a big  game|t 
hunter.  Such  kits,  however,  designed 
for  sportsmen,  are  still  listed  in  ex- 
plorer and  outfitter  catalogues. 

Personal  Taste  Prevails 

Survival  kits  are  arbitrary  sort  of  1 
tilings.  What  suits  one  individual  does 
not  fit  another.  Articles  which  may  be 
essential  to  one  person’s  survival,  may 
be  wholly  unsatisfactory  to  someone 
else.  Outdoor  people  generally  must 
assemble  kits  to  suit  their  individual 
needs.  In  all  cases,  articles  must  be 
kept  to  an  absolute  minimum,  with 
only  the  most  essential  included. 

I examined  several  emergency  kits.  : 
None  appeared  tailored  to  my  exact  i 
needs,  so  I assembled  one  that  I feel  t 
goes  much  farther  in  assisting  even  ( 
the  mildly  experienced  sportsman  to  J 
survive  in  the  wilderness  for  long 
periods  of  time.  I suspect  the  majority 
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of  readers  could  “live  off  the  land, 
weathering  an  emergency  without 
much  hardship.  This  pocket-size  kit 
includes  the  following: 

Survival  Kit 

2 plastic  sealed  book  matches 
antiseptic  bandages 

1 razor  blade 

1 small  assortment  of  fish  hooks 

1 coil  of  10  yards  monofilament 
line 

1 small  pocket  knife,  with  knife 
blade,  scissors,  punch  and  auger 

2 large  rubber  bands 

4 pieces  of  aluminum  foil  each  14 
inches  square 

1 vial  salt 

1 vial  water  purification  tablets 

2 toy  balloons 

1 six-foot  length  fine  steel  wire 

1 three-inch  candle 

1 plastic  box,  1 x 3 x 4M  inches 

This  kit  weighs  a mere  7 ounces.  It 
can  be  conveniently  carried  in  a shirt 
pocket  and  is  not  burdensome.  Let’s 
examine  each  article  in  this  kit  to 
assess  its  individual  worth. 

The  razor  blade  assists  in  treating 
poisonous  snakebite,  an  ever  present, 
though  somewhat  remote,  danger.  Bal- 
loons become  tourniquets,  or  canteens 
for  carrying  small  amounts  of  drinking 
water.  Rubber  bands,  when  coupled 
to  a forked  stick  and  a leather  tongue 
of  a shoe,  become  an  efficient  sling- 
shot for  shooting  stones  at,  say  rabbits 
or  small  birds.  Fish  hooks  and  nylon 
line  need  no  explanation  other  than  to 
mention  that  many  nourishing  meals 
are  easily  obtained  from  wilderness 
streams. 

Folded  sheets  of  aluminum  foil 
mould  easily  into  pots  and  pans  for 
cooking  meats,  wild  vegetables  and 
stews  over  open  fires.  Matches,  plastic 
sealed  and  waterproofed,  assure  fires 
for  cooking,  warming  and  signalling, 
with  the  candle  assisting  in  lighting 
fires  during  rainy  or  windy  weather. 
Salt  for  seasoning  makes  wild  food- 
stuff more  palatable.  Halazone  tablets 
purify  doubtful  drinking  water.  Steel 


wire  becomes  a snare  to  catch  small 
rodents.  This  device  is  illegal  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  is  acceptable  in  the 
northern  taiga  region.  All  articles  are 
packed  into  a small,  pocket-size  box, 
then  sealed  with  tape  to  waterproof. 

Some  individuals  may  wish  to  in- 
clude a 4-  x 6-foot  sheet  of  2-  or  4-mil 
plastic  sheeting  material.  This  serves 
as  a shelter  for  stormy  weather,  or  a 
ground  cloth  for  sleeping.  The  plastic- 
sheet  can  be  folded  into  a compact 
package  that  measures  less  than  the 
size  of  a package  of  cigarettes. 


CARRIED  in  a shirt  pocket,  this  survival 
kit  is  rarely  burdensome  to  carry,  yet 
the  tiny  packet  could  save  your  life. 


Not  everyone  could  survive  in  the 
wilderness  with  only  the  assistance  of 
this  emergency  kit.  Hunters,  though 
not  all,  know  how  to  set  snares  to 
catch  small  rodents.  The  fine  steel 
wire  is  a worthwhile  addition  to  those 
experienced  individuals,  but  worthless 
to  others.  Likewise  aluminum  foil.  All 
individuals  do  not  know  what  wild 
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hooks,  string,  matches,  water  purifi-  f 
cation  tablets— are  basic  to  almost  all 
survival  kits.  To  this,  of  course,  is  the 
firearm  and  ammunition  which  the 
hunter  carries.  This  weapon  can  be 
relied  upon  to  supply  some  food,  as 
well  as  to  signal  possible  search 
parties. 

The  survival  kit  mentioned  on  these 
pages  will  enable  someone  experi- 
enced in  woodlore  to  survive  emer- 
gencies of  short  duration  with  a fair 
amount  of  comfort.  The  kit  provides 
a means  of  obtaining  food,  shelter  and 
perhaps  clothing  too  if  that  were 
necessary. 

Whatever  the  reason  you  may  sud- 
denly be  thrust  on  your  own  in  the 
wilderness,  a survival  kit  in  your 
pocket  gives  comfort  and  security. 

We’d  like  to  revive  interest  in  sur- 
vival kits.  We  urge  readers  to  as- 
semble a compact,  emergency  kit. 
Carry  it  among  your  outdoor  equip- 
ment. No  need  to  pocket  it  when,  say, 
hunting  small  game  in  open  farmland. 
But  include  the  kit  in  your  pocket 
when  hiking  into  more  remote  regions. 

If  you  become  lost  and  are  cast  on 
your  own,  the  experience  will  not  be 
a horrifying  nightmare.  A survival  kit 
will  remove  much  or  all  of  the  un- 
pleasantness from  the  ordeal. 


SHEETS  OF  ALUMINUM  FOIL  are 
easily  formed  into  pots  and  pans  for 
cooking  meats,  wild  vegetables  and  stews 
over  open  fires. 

plants  are  edible.  They  may  try  to 
subsist  entirely  on  meats  which  can  be 
cooked  on  a stick  suspended  over  beds 
of  hot  coals.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  survival  kits  must  be  built  around 
a particular  individual. 

Other  articles  — sharp  knife,  fish 


The  NRA  Sighting-In  Day 

Shooting  clubs  affiliated  with  the  National  Rifle  Association  will  again  open 
their  facilities  to  sportsmen  for  the  purpose  of  sighting-in  their  firearms  in 
preparation  for  hunting  seasons.  This  is  the  sixth  year  of  nationwide  sponsor- 
ship of  sighting-in  events  by  NRA. 

The  program  for  sighting-in  includes  use  of  ranges  for  firing  rifles  and 
shotguns,  assistance  by  range  personnel  in  making  sight  adjustments,  and 
information  on  the  performance  of  sporting  guns  at  various  ranges. 

A properly  sighted-in  gun  increases  the  chances  of  successful  hunting, 
produces  more  clean  kills  and  enhances  the  enjoyment  of  hunting.  Not  to  be 
overlooked  is  the  opportunity  for  sportsmen  to  refresh  themselves  on  the 
fundamentals  of  safe  gun  handling  and  good  marksmanship. 

Hunters  attending  an  NRA  Sighting-In  Day  will  learn  the  capabilities  of 
their  rifles  at  practical  hunting  distances,  shotgun  patterning  and  slug  testing,  ; 
trajectories  of  various  rifle  calibers,  differences  between  uphill  and  downhill 
shooting,  bullet  performance  during  rain,  the  effect  of  cant  on  the  point  of 
impact,  plus  other  items  of  importance  for  accurate  field  shooting. 
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Put  a Scope  on  Your  Rifle 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


THE  elderly  farmer  eased  his  single- 
shot .22  Hornet  around  the  comer 
of  the  wagon  shed  and  raised  it  to  his 
shoulder.  Without  taking  his  eyes 
from  a fox  that  was  slipping  down  on 
an  unsuspecting  chicken,  the  old  man 
rested  the  rifle  against  the  building 
and  aimed  at  the  chicken  thief.  Squint- 
ing hard,  he  made  two  or  three  at- 
tempts to  align  his  sights  on  the  fox, 
but,  each  time  he  tried,  the  sights 
appeared  hazy.  In  a matter  of  seconds 
the  fox  would  disappear  and  the  old 
man  would  have  to  wait  several  sec- 
onds for  his  eyes  to  clear.  Finally,  in 
desperation,  the  old  man  fired.  He 


knew  he  would  not  hit  the  fox,  but 
the  shot  would  scare  it  away  and  save 
another  chicken.  At  the  crack  of  the 
little  varmint  rifle,  the  big  red  whirled 
and  lit  out  for  safer  quarters. 

As  the  aging  farmer  walked  back 
to  the  house,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  shooting  days  were 
over.  This  was  the  second  time  he  had 
missed  this  fox,  and  both  times  it  was 
because  he  could  not  see  his  sights. 
Even  though  it  was  only  100  yards 
from  the  wagon  shed  to  the  chicken 
house,  it  was  just  too  far  for  him  to 
shoot.  As  he  placed  the  rifle  back  in 
the  gun  cabinet  he  decided  that  he 


A PROPERLY  MOUNTED  SCOPE  increases  the  hunter's  chances  of  making  a clean 
kill.  Even  the  sharp  eyes  of  a teen-ager  can  use  the  additional  benefits  of  a scope 
on  long  shots. 
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would  ask  his  grandson  to  dispose  of 
the  fox. 

The  next  day  the  grandson  arrived 
with  his  rifle  but  disappointedly  told 
his  granddad  that  he  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  watch  for  the  fox  for  several  weeks. 
He  informed  his  granddad  that  he 
intended  to  leave  his  .222  rifle  with  an 
8X  target  scope  on  it.  He  assured  his 
grandpap  that  the  scope  would  make 
the  fox  stand  out  sharp  and  clear.  As 
the  young  man  left,  still  explaining 
about  sight  pictures  and  trajectory, 
the  white-haired  farmer  bid  him  good- 
bye and  carried  the  rifle  into  the 
house.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned  he 
had  no  intentions  of  trying  to  use  the 
rifle.  He  had  no  faith  in  a scope,  and, 
from  all  the  things  he  had  heard  about 
them,  he  knew  he  would  not  be  able 
to  see  through  it  anyway. 

He  changed  his  mind  about  using 
the  rifle  when  his  wife  excitedly  told 
him  a fox  was  standing  in  the  pasture 
field.  Grabbing  the  .222,  he  hurried 
to  the  wagon  shed.  Putting  a cartridge 
in  the  chamber,  he  closed  the  bolt 

SHOOTERS  SOON  LEARN  the  proper 
distance  between  eye  and  scope.  Only 
practice  can  acquaint  the  gunner  with 
the  characteristics  of  his  scope. 


and  sat  down.  Jamming  a feed  sack 
on  the  hitch  of  a hay  baler,  he  placed 
the  gun  on  it  and  forced  his  eye  tight 
against  the  back  of  the  scope.  Seeing 
nothing,  he  kept  moving  his  head 
back  and  forth,  wondering  why  he 
could  not  see  anything  through  the 
scope.  Several  times  he  caught  a patch 
of  light,  but,  after  a minute  or  so  of 
twisting  and  turning,  he  gave  up.  By 
just  pointing  the  rifle  in  the  direction 
of  the  fox  he  put  a bullet  close  to  its 
feet.  As  he  removed  the  empty  case  it 
was  very  clear  to  him  now  why  scopes 
were  utterly  useless. 

Careful  Examination 

Sitting  against  the  shed,  he  lit  his 
pipe  and  began  to  examine  the  rifle 
and  the  scope.  The  rifle  was  a well- 
known  make  with  a beautiful  curly 
maple  stock.  After  looking  at  the  scope 
for  quite  some  time,  it  dawned  on  him 
that  his  grandson  had  quite  a bit  of 
money  in  this  scope.  Knowing  that  the 
boy  was  a real  gun  enthusiast  and 
highly  intelligent,  he  couldn’t  under- 
stand why  he  would  invest  so  much 
money  in  something  that  had  so  little 
value.  Throwing  the  rifle  to  his  shoul- 
der, he  pointed  it  toward  the  chicken 
coop.  As  if  by  magic  the  scope  seemed 
to  come  alive,  and  several  of  the 
chickens  appeared  to  be  standing  in 
front  of  him.  Resting  the  rifle  on  the 
sack  rest,  the  old  man  soon  found  out 
that  he  could  see  through  the  scope 
with  no  effort.  What  amazed  him  the 
most  was  how  clear  and  sharp  all  the 
objects  were.  Fifteen  minutes  later 
he  was  picking  out  distant  targets  and 
placing  the  cross  hair  reticle  on  them. 

Just  to  prove  to  himself  that  he 
could  aim  the  rifle,  he  put  a coffee 
can  out  in  the  field  and  hit  it  two  times 
out  of  five  shots.  A little  more  practice 
the  next  day  sharpened  his  shooting 
eye,  and  when  OF  Red  came  back  for 
his  breakfast,  the  farmer  killed  him. 
As  he  proudly  showed  the  fox  to  his 
wife,  tbe  old  man  knew  that  his  shoot- 
ing days  were  far  from  being  over; 
the  scope  had  given  him  new  life. 
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This  man  learned  two  valuable  les- 
sons. First,  the  scope  is  superior  to  any 
other  sighting  arrangement.  It  gives 
the  shooter  a clear,  well-defined  pic- 
ture of  his  target.  Since  no  one  can 
shoot  any  better  than  he  can  see,  the 
scope  gives  a tremendous  boost  to 
every  shooter  regardless  of  how  fine 
his  eyes  are.  Surely  this  is  a fact  worth 
considering! 

The  second  lesson  this  man  learned 
was  that  it  is  essential  for  a person  to 
thoroughly  familiarize  himself  with 
his  scope  before  using  it  under  actual 
hunting  conditions.  Having  your  first 
scope  installed  a few  days  before  the 
big  game  season  opens  is  a step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it  does  not  give  the 
owner  sufficient  time  to  break  away 
from  open  sights.  Learning  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  scope  and  how  to  use 
one  correctly  takes  longer  than  just  a 
few  days.  The  more  time  spent  prac- 
ticing with  the  scope,  the  better 
chance  the  new  owner  will  have  in 
using  it  properly  when  his  big  game 
target  appears. 

What  Are  the  Reasons? 

Although  many  articles  have  been 
written  about  ah  the  wonderful  fea- 
tures the  scope  has,  little  has  been  said 
about  why  a shooter  should  make  the 
change  from  open  sights.  The  common 
open  sight  has  been  used  successfully 
for  years.  Even  today  thousands  of 
our  Pennsylvania  hunters  have  not 
made  the  switch!  What  advantage 
does  the  scope  offer  to  the  average 
hunter  that  cannot  be  found  in  the 
open  sight?  Is  the  advantage  impor- 
tant enough  for  him  to  change? 

In  my  opinion,  the  high  quality, 
properly  mounted  scope  has  no  equal. 
The  most  significant  advantage  the 
scope  has  over  iron  sight  is  its  magni- 
fying characteristic.  The  open  sight 
always  leaves  the  game  animal  at 
whatever  distance  you  see  it;  the 
scope  closes  the  gap  between  the 
hunter  and  his  game!  The  old  argu- 
ment that  the  scope  makes  you  wobble 
is  almost  laughable.  The  “wobble”  is 


CHEAP  CONSTRUCTION  of  scopes  can 
produce  plenty  of  trouble,  such  as  off- 
center  reticles,  blurred  images,  varying 
size  cross  hairs,  etc. 

in  the  person  holding  the  gun.  All  the 
scope  does  is  point  out  how  much  you 
weave  around.  You  wobble  just  as 
much  with  open  sights,  but  you  have 
no  way  of  detecting  it. 

Fear  is  the  real  reason  why  many 
hunters  shy  away  from  a scope.  Fear 
of  not  being  able  to  see  through  it. 
Fear  of  not  being  able  to  adjust  the 
scope,  and,  above  all  else,  the  psycho- 
logical fear  that  they  might  have  the 
finger  of  shame  pointed  at  them  if 
they  failed  to  use  the  scope  properly. 
There  is  a feeling  that  snow,  fog,  or 
inclement  weather  will  render  the 
scope  useless.  When  the  snow,  fog  or 
weather  is  so  bad  the  scope  is  useless, 
it’s  time  to  head  back  to  camp  for 
something  to  eat. 

I suppose  the  most  overworked  crit- 
icism of  the  scope  is  about  the  hunter 
who  was  too  close  to  his  game  to  see 
it  through  the  scope.  Using  our  old 
Boxer  dog  for  a helper,  I could  see 
him  very  distinctly  at  the  following 
distances:  4X  scope,  15  feet;  6X  scope, 
25  feet;  9X  scope,  65  feet.  I admit  the 
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THE  SCOPE  closes  the  distance  between 
the  hunter  and  his  game.  However,  the 
scope  is  not  intended  to  replace  the 

binocular. 

dog  filled  a lot  of  the  scope,  but  in 
each  case  you  could  see  links  in  his 
chain-type  collar.  The  best  argument 
I can  put  forth  for  the  scope  is  to  get 
one  and  learn  to  use  it  correctly  and 
then  go  back  to  open  sights. 

Probably  the  most  common  problem 
that  confronts  the  prospective  scope 
buyer  is  how  much  magnifying  power 
his  scope  should  have.  For  years  the 
standard  answer  was  2hX  or  4X.  In 
the  lower  powered  scopes  the  field  of 
view  at  normal  shooting  distances  is 
larger  than  scopes  of  six  power  and 
above.  Many  scope  owners  feel  that 
the  low  power  scope  is  easier  to  see 
through.  The  truth  of  it  is  that  the 
power  or  the  field  of  view  has  little  to 
do  with  the  shooters  ability  to  see 
through  the  scope.  The  important 
thing  is  to  have  the  scope  mounted 
and  focused  for  just  you. 

Scopes  of  6X  or  higher  really  offer 
more  to  the  shooter  than  the  low 
powered  jobs.  This  increase  in  power 
brings  your  game  much  closer  even 
though  it  might  cut  down  the  viewing 


area.  It  won’t  take  long  to  overcome 
this. 

The  belief  that  you  need  a large 
field  of  view  to  see  your  game  is  an- 
other misrepresentation.  For  one  thing, 
the  scope  is  not  supposed  to  replace 
the  binocular,  and  no  hunter  has  the 
right  to  use  his  scope  for  a game 
finder.  Nothing  gives  me  the  chills 
any  quicker  than  to  step  out  into  a 
clearing  and  discover  that  some  gun- 
slinger a couple  of  hundred  yards 
away  is  taking  my  measurements  in 
his  scope.  We  must  always  remember 
that  the  scope  is  on  a loaded  rifle! 

The  big  game  hunter  has  two  types 
of  scopes  to  choose  from:  the  com- 
mon fixed  power  and  the  variable. 
With  more  hunters  using  their  rifles 
for  fox  and  woodchuck  hunting,  the 
variable  is  gaining  in  popularity.  In 
fact,  many  hunters  consider  the  vari- 
able to  be  an  all-around  scope.  The 
variable  power  scope  does  indeed 
offer  more  to  the  shooter,  but  there 
are  some  complex  problems  that  come 
with  scopes  that  have  a selection  of 
powers. 

Watch  Those  Variables 

A good  variable  power  scope  costs 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  a straight 
fixed  power  scope,  and  to  buy  any- 
thing less  than  the  best  in  multi-power 
scopes  is  usually  a waste  of  money. 
Another  problem  is  the  enlarging  reti- 
cle. At  the  low  power  setting  the 
cross  hair  reticle  is  delicate  and  thin, 
but  when  turned  to  its  highest  power, 
the  reticule  becomes  as  large  as  rail- 
road ties.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
reticle  will  many  times  move  off  cen- 
ter as  the  power  is  increased.  Distor- 
tion is  another  drawback  the  cheaper 
variable  has  not  corrected.  Instead  of 
having  a very  sharp  picture,  the  scope 
may  look  hazy  and  the  target  will  be 
out  of  focus.  A scope  with  these  de- 
fects in  it  is  utterly  useless! 

The  least-considered  aspect  of  the 
scope  is  its  reticle.  We  tend  to  think 
it  is  always  the  cross  hair  type.  Al- 
though the  cross  hair  is  the  most  com- 
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mon,  it  is  not  the  best  reticle  for  all 
shooters.  The  post  reticle  is  probably 
tops  for  the  big  game  hunter  who 
sticks  to  the  thick  brush  and  dark 
hollows.  Of  all  reticles  it  is  the  easiest 
to  see.  It  requires  more  practice  to 
learn  how  to  use  the  post,  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  its  advantages  when  the 
light  is  poor  and  the  vegetation  is 
thick. 

The  dot  on  the  center  of  a cross 
hair  is  undoubtedly  the  most  efficient 
setup  to  be  devised.  This  shows  the 
shooter  where  the  exact  center  of  his 
reticle  is  at  all  times.  The  dot  can  be 
purchased  in  different  sizes  known  as 
minutes  of  angle.  A minute  of  angle  is 
roughly  one  square  inch  at  100  yards. 
A M-minute  dot  would  cover  34  inch 
at  one  hundred  yards,  one  inch  at 
200  yards  and  so  on.  A two-inch  dot 
is  acceptable  for  big  game  in  wooded 
country.  It  is  easy  to  see  and  stands 
out  very  nicely  on  the  target.  It  will 
keep  the  hunter  from  getting  limbs 
and  branches  confused  with  his  cross 
hairs.  Although  the  cross  hair  reticle 
is  the  most  widely  used,  you  may  have 
a more  efficient  scope  if  you  choose 
the  dot  or  post.  It  might  be  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  cross  hairs  come  in 
different  thicknesses.  The  big  game 
hunter  may  choose  a thick  cross  hair, 
while  the  man  who  uses  his  scope  for 
both  big  game  and  varmint  shooting 
may  desire  the  thin  cross  hair.  Some 
manufacturers  of  variable  power 
scopes  offer  a choice  of  thickness.  It’s 
a factor  well  worth  considering. 

Fixed  Reticle  Best 

The  off-center  reticle  is  one  of  the 
most  distracting  features  in  a scope. 
If  at  all  possible,  purchase  your  scope 
with  a “fixed”  reticle.  The  “fixed” 
reticle  does  not  move  when  you  turn 
the  adjustment  wheels.  It  is  really 
more  of  a psychological  thing  than  a 
drawback,  for  the  off-center  reticle 
will  shoot  just  as  accurately  as  the  one 
that  is  centered. 

Since  I more  or  less  specialize  in 
shooting  and  scope  work,  I am  eon- 


SCOPES  MUST  METER  correctly.  High 
quality  scopes  usually  adjust  properly, 
but  one  must  pay  more  for  this  quality. 


stantly  plagued  with  scopes  that  won  t 
meter  properly.  In  other  words,  the 
scope  will  not  respond  to  the  adjust- 
ment wheels.  All  scopes  meter  about 
the  same  according  to  their  power. 
Four-power  scopes  will  move  the  bul- 
let an  inch  per  click  at  100  yards.  The 
higher  the  power  the  less  each  click 
will  move  the  bullet.  Target  scopes 
are  sometimes  as  low  as  3«  inch  per 
click. 

Not  too  long  ago,  I fired  a five-shot 
group  with  a .270  that  was  about  five 
inches  to  the  left.  Since  the  scope  was 
a six-power.  I thought  that  ten  clicks 
would  be  needed  to  get  the  bullet  in 
the  bull.  Adjusting  the  scope  several 
clicks  at  a time,  I turned  it  eight 
clicks  before  the  bullet  moved  out  of 
the  original  group.  The  next  two  clicks 
moved  the  bullet  about  seven  inches 
to  the  right!  It  took  nearly  twenty-five 
shots  to  get  the  rifle  zeroed  in.  There 
is  no  way  to  guard  against  this  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  not  so  frequent  in  the 
higher  quality  scopes. 

I’m  not  against  imported  scopes. 
Many  of  them  have  fine  optics  and 
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sound  construction.  What  you  must 
watch  out  for  is  the  peddler  who  has 
connections.  If  you  decide  on  an  im- 
ported model,  be  certain  it  comes  from 
a reputable  dealer  who  has  handled 
this  brand  of  scope  for  several  years. 
Ask  him  about  his  supplier.  A gun- 
smith friend  of  mine  purchased  a 
dandy  looking  variable  for  less  than 
$50.  Two  years  later  it  would  not 
change  powers  and  became  blurred. 
When  my  friend  mailed  it  to  an 
East  Coast  distributor,  it  came  back 


marked,  “Address  Unknown.”  It’s  still 
a fine  looking  scope  on  the  outside, 
but  it  represents  money  down  the 
drain.  Good  imported  scopes  cost 
more  than  just  a few  dollars.  A U.  S. 
made  scope  is  often  a better  buy. 

The  scope  is  a tremendous  asset  to 
the  hunter.  Shop  around  and  get  some 
good  advice.  Spend  a little  more  than 
you  should  and  make  certain  a com- 
petent gunsmith  installs  it.  Next  to 
your  marriage  license  it  may  be  the 
best  investment  you  will  ever  make. . . . 


Pennsylvania  llnntei*  Safety  Program 
Best  In  the  Nation 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Hunter  Safety  Program  has  been 
selected  as  the  most  outstanding  in 
the  nation,  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation 
Commissioners  announced  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pennsylvania’s  program,  initiated  by 
the  Game  Commission  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Rifle  Association  in 
1958,  has  trained  96,053  persons  in 
safe  handling  of  firearms. 

The  Game  Commission  has  certified 
4,700  Hunter  Safety  Instructors  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  eight 
years  ago.  The  instructors,  represent- 
ing sportsmen’s  clubs,  schools  and 
civic  organizations,  receive  intensive 
training  and  must  demonstrate  their 


proficiency  before  being  certified  by 
District  Game  Protectors. 

Included  in  the  Hunter  Safety 
Course  is  at  least  four  hours  of  in- 
struction in  arms  and  ammunition, 
safe  handling  of  firearms,  including 
bow  and  arrow,  responsibilities  of 
hunters  in  identifying  game,  land- 
owner-hunter relations,  Game  Laws, 
and  Pennsylvania’s  conservation  his- 
tory. 

All  students  must  successfully  com- 
plete the  course  of  instruction  before 
receiving  a certificate  from  the  Game 
Commission. 

The  program  is  entirely  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  instructors  and  students. 

Hunter  Safety  Coordinator  John  C. 
Behel  directs  the  statewide  program. 


OOOOOOOOOOOO 

'Ti/auCcC  ‘pt'tea'uitd  IReyidtratio a 

An  indication  of  how  effective  a firearms  registration  law  or  ban  might  be  is 
evident  from  a recent  tabulation  which  showed  that  5,000  persons  were  injured 
by  fireworks  in  the  nation  during  1964.  Thirty-eight  states  prohibit  or  restrict 
the  sale  of  pyrotechnics. 


‘Sicttd  ad  d “Sat' 

Much  of  the  porcupine’s  reputation  for  being  stupid  is  due  to  poor  eye- 
sight. It  is  unable  to  distinguish  stationary  objects,  even  at  close  distances. 
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Help  Your  Sport . . . 

Stop  at  a Deer 
Check  Station 

The  buck  deer  you  shoot  this  fall 
will  be  loaded  with  valuable  informa- 
tion. Your  Game  Commission  urges 
you  to  stop  at  any  one  of  the  three 
official  deer  check  stations  long  enough 
to  allow  Game  Biologists  to  look  at 
your  buck. 

If  you  take  your  deer  to  one  of 
these  checking  stations,  it  will  be 
weighed;  its  antlers  will  be  measured 
and  its  teeth  will  be  examined  to  de- 
termine its  age. 

After  recording  and  analyzing  this 
information,  the  Game  Commission 
will  be  able  to  determine  the  physical 
condition  of  both  the  range  and  the 
deer  themselves. 

Not  All  Examined 

Naturally,  not  all  of  the  thousands 
of  buck  deer  killed  in  Pennsylvania 
can  be  examined.  But  by  checking 
those  brought  to  the  examination  sta- 
tions enough  information  can  be  ob- 
tained to  point  the  way  to  future  herd 
management.  So  if  you  kill  a deer, 
whether  it  is  large  or  small,  and  you 
are  close  to  a station,  pay  a visit.  Five 
to  ten  minutes  is  all  the  time  the  ex- 
amination will  take,  and  you  will  get 
added  value  from  your  deer  by  letting 
it  supply  facts  that  will  help  your 
sport  next  year.  In  addition,  valuable 
information  for  the  hunter  will  be 
available  free  at  each  station. 

Operated  First  Week 

These  stations  will  be  operated  at 
least  the  first  three  days  of  the  ant- 
lered deer  season  beginning  Novem- 
ber 29. 

All  stations  will  be  well  marked 
with  signs.  The  northwest  station  is 
located  just  west  of  Clarion  on  high- 
way Boute  322.  The  central  Pennsyl- 
vania station  is  13  miles  north  of  Har- 


PGC Photo  by  Steve  Kish 

YOU  CAN  HELP  the  Game  Commission 
in  its  deer  herd  management  program  by 
taking  your  whitetail  to  a checking  sta- 
tion. It  takes  only  a few  minutes. 

risburg  on  Routes  22  and  322  just  off 
the  east  end  of  the  Clarks  Ferry 
Bridge.  The  northeast  station  is  west 
of  Tunkhannock  on  Route  6.  Cooper- 
ate by  stopping  at  any  “deer  check 
station”  and  contribute  to  your  future 
deer  hunting  pleasures. 

Locations  shown  below. 
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DON'T  FORGIT  THE 


TRIPLE  TROPHY  AWARD 

In  recognition  of  the  diversified  hunting  available  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has  authorized  the 
TRIPLE  TROPHY  AWARD.  In  order  to  become  eligible  for  this  honor,  a resi- 
dent or  nonresident  hunter  must  bag,  during  one  hunting  season,  a wild 
turkey,  a black  bear  and  a white-tailed  buck. 

If  you  are  successful  in  taking  all  three  of  these  species  this  hunting  sea- 
son ask  your  District  Game  Protector  or  nearest  Game  Commission  Division 
Office  for  an  application  blank  for  the  TRIPLE  TROPHY  Club.  Division  Office 
addresses  are  included  in  each  issue  of  GAME  NEWS.  District  Game  Pro- 
tectors are  listed  in  the  Huntina  Diaest  which  is  issued  with  each  license. 
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1 


Pennsylvania  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1966-1967 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  11,  1966,  established  th 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1966-1967  huntin;j; 
license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  2!jj 
will  be  9:00  a.m.,  DST.  On  other  opening  days  and  otherwise  during  the  season  fol 
upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours  daily  are  from  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  EST| 
excepting  from  June  1 to  September  30,  inch,  7:00  a.m.  to  8:30  p.m.,  DST,  and  this 
hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  7:00  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.,  DST.  (Fed'f  q 
eral  Regulations  for  seasons,  bag  limits  and  shooting  hours  on  migratory  game  birds  wiljj’j 
be  announced  later. ) 


SMALL  GAME 


Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  

Ruffed  Grouse  (not  more  than  10  in  combined  seasons) 


Daily 

Limit 

6 


Season 

Limit 

30 


J. 


10 


Wild  Turkey— Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below®  ___.  1 

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  not  listed  below 
Rabbits,  Cottontail  (not  more  than  20  in  combined  4 

seasons)  

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  2 

Bobwhite  Quail  4 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares 

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  . 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  . 

Grackles 


DATES  OF  OPEN  SEASONS  H 3 

First  Day  Last  Day  j 0 

Oct.  15  Nov.  26  AN1 

Dec.  26  Jan.  7 8 

Oct.  15  Nov.  26  AN!  >7 

Dec.  26  Jan.  7 

Oct.  29  Nov.  26  ® 

j y 


20 


Squirrels,  Red  ( Closed  Oct.  1 to  14,  incl. ) 


8 

20 
6 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 


Oct.  29  Nov.  26  AND 

Dec.  26  Jan.  7 

Oct.  29  Nov.  26 

Oct.  29  Nov.  26 

Dec.  26 Jan.  2 

No  close  season 
No  close  season 
No  close  season 
All  months  except 
Oct.  1-14,  inch 


BIG  GAME 


Bear,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  hunting  party  of  5 or  more 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer— Statewide  \ 

—parts  of  State  listed 

below00  

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  or 
a spike  3 or  more  inches  long 


Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless,  with  required  antlerless 
license,  buckshot  only  in  Special  Regulations  Area  ' 

listed  below000  

Deer,  Antlerless— Statewide  

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  be-  I 

low0000  

—Bad  Weather  Extension— In  case  of 
bad  weather  Dec.  12  and  13,  in  coun- 
ties designated  (to  be  announced 
Dec.  14)  ' 


FURBEARERS 


. Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Beavers  (traps  only)— Certain  Counties  listed  below00000  5 5 

Beavers  (traps  only ) —Remainder  of  State  3 3 


Skunks  and  Opossums 

Minks  

Muskrats  ( traps  only ) 


...  Nov. 

21 

. ....  Nov. 

26 

Nov. 

21 

Nov. 

26 

...  Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

28 

...  Dec. 

26 

Jan. 

7 

...  Nov. 

28 

Dec. 

10 

..  Nov. 

28 

Dec. 

10 

Dec. 

12 

Dec. 

13 

...  Dec. 

12 

Dec. 

17 

Dec. 

16  and/or  17 

...  No  close 

season 

..  Nov. 

24 

Jan. 

8 

...  Nov. 

24 

Jan. 

8 

..  Feb. 

11 

...  . Mar. 

12 

Feb. 

11 

Mar. 

12 

NO  OPEN  SEASON— Hen  Pheasants,  Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Chukar  Partridges, 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 


For  special  regulations  concerning  deer,  turkeys  and 
beaver,  consult  the  1966-67  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest. 
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your  gift:  will 


Hunting  anu  me  xateot  uev»u  vx  . . . ****  «•'*-*  

your  gift  will  be  sent  to  the  people  you  list  below  . . . 

Send  check  or  money  order  . . . 

$1.50  for  one  year  ...  $3  for  2 years  ...  $4  for  one  3-year  subscription  ...  to 
GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  0.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  - Executive  Director 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Deputy  Executive  Director 

JOHN  M.  SMITH  Comptroller 


Division  of  Administration 


DANIEL  H.  FACKLER  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

ROY  W.  TREXLER  ._ Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 
Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION.  G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
Phone:  A.C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9.524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Raymond  H.  Morningstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis 
17721.  Phone:  A.C.  717  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon 
16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  Dallas  18612. 

Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1122  or  675-1123 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.^3,  Reading  19605. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery. 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17702.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 
SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-7640 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-3755 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT-George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFhLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-6978 


NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORC 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN 


OUCSTION: 

IS  IT  ILLEGAL  TO  HUNT 
WITHIN  150  YARDS  OF  AN 
OCCUPIED  HUNTING  CAMP 
WITHOUT  THE  OWNER'S  OR 
OCCUPANT'S  PERMISSION? 


ANSWER: 

YES.  THE  "SAFETY  ZONE"  RESTRICTIONS  APPLY  TO 
HUNTING  CAMPS  AS  WELL  AS  PERMANENT  DWELLINGS, 
FARM  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 


MY  HUNTING  COMPANIONS  OFTEN  OFFER 

ME  SOME  OF  THEIR  BAG.  MAY  I TRANSPORT  SMALL 

GAME  LEGALLY  BAGGED  BY  OTHER  HUNTERS? 

ANSWER: 

YES,  PROVIDED  IT  DOESN'T  EXCEED  THE 
LEGAL  POSSESSION  LIMIT  WHEN  COMBINED  WITH 
GAME  YOU  ALREADY  POSSESS. 
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The  gods  of  hunting  have  generously  supplied  an  abundance 
of  wild  game  for  the  hunters  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  some 
of  the  finest  small  game  hunting  in  the  world— but  let’s  be  111 
truthful,  deer  hunting  is  the  glamor  sport  here  in  our  state.  It’s 
the  main  reason  behind  Pennsylvania’s  record  resident  and 
nonresident  license  sales.  What’s  the  attraction  for  the  vast 
red-coated  army  that  “takes  to  the  hills”  when  the  buck 
season  rolls  around?  Some  say  it’s  for  the  opportunity  of 
putting  a few  pounds  of  meat  in  the  freezer,  others  philo- 
sophically speak  of  the  fine  companionship  enjoyed  at  the 
deer  camp  and  still  others  say  that  it’s  merely  an  opportunity 
to  get  out  of  doors.  These  are  all  fine  reasons  but  GAME 
NEWS  strongly  suspects  that  our  cover  picture  is  the  real 
reason!  The  thrill  of  getting  a buck  like  this  in  your  sights 
is  what  puts  most  of  us  into  the  woods  on  opening  day.  Good 
hunting  and  Merry  Christmas  from  GAME  NEWS. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


The  Flavor  of  Opening  Day 


THROUGH  news  releases,  GAME  NEWS  articles,  radio  and  TV  programs 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has  been  telling  its  story  for  many 
years.  It’s  a good  story,  too,  even  though  we  do  throw  our  arms  a bit  out  of 
joint  patting  ourselves  on  the  back.  Using  many  different  yardsticks  as 
measuring  devices,  we  can  lay  claim  to  being  the  number  one  hunting  state. 
We  lead  the  nation  in  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses,  have  more  hunter-owned 
land  than  any  other  state,  a top  ranking  state  in  the  harvest  of  small  game— 
but  what’s  the  use  of  trying  to  impress  you  GAME  NEWS  readers  with  all 
these  statistics?  You  folks  know  them  as  well  as  we  do.  There’s  another 
i factor  that  makes  Pennsylvania  the  big  “1”  when  it  comes  to  hunting.  It’s 
hard  to  put  a label  on  it  but  I suppose  it  could  be  compared  to  the  “Esprit 
de  Corps”  that  military  organizations  are  always  talking  about.  You  know 
when  it’s  there— but  you  can’t  define  it. 


This  hidden  something  never  becomes  more  evident  than  during  the  two- 
week  antlered  deer  season.  The  mountain  villages  of  northern  and  central 
Pennsylvania  seem  to  take  on  the  glitter  of  a Broadway  opening  night.  Ex- 
; citement  glows  on  the  faces  of  the  out-of-town  sportsmen  who  are  just  out 
walking  around  on  the  Sunday  night  before  the  “buck”  season  opens.  There’s 
also  a certain  glow  on  the  faces  of  the  merchants  in  these  tiny  hamlets 
—their  cash  registers  are  being  charged  with  fresh  money  that  they  have 
learned  to  expect.  The  local  citizens  in  the  deer  hunting  communities  are  also 
caught  up  in  the  swing  of  things.  They  are  more  friendly,  quick  to  give  advice 
to  a stranger  and  in  general  sort  of  like  the  interest  shown  in  their  hometown. 


The  hunting  camp  boom  towns  resemble  little  cities  that  have  sprung  up 
in  the  woods  for  no  apparent  reason.  But  inside  those  little  shanties  the 
occupants  know  exactly  why  they  are  there.  This  is  deer  country  and  tomorrow 
is  the  first  day  of  buck  season— and  they  wouldn’t  miss 
it  for  the  world!  Loud  is  the  laughter  and  mighty  are 
the  worn-out  stories  (altered  many  times  down  through 
the  years)  that  blend  with  the  smell  of  gun  oil,  kerosene 
and  mothballs  (out  of  which  that  hunting  suit  just  came). 

It’s  all  part  of  the  fun,  the  flavor,  the  high  pitch  of  excite- 
ment and  the  great  satisfaction  that  comes  from  being 
part  of  opening  day. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  primary  reason  that  most  of  the 
hopeful  deer  hunters  are  there  is  the  thrill  of  placing  their 
tag  on  a fine  trophy— almost  one  hundred  thousand  deer 
tags  were  filled  out  last  year.  Even  if  they  don’t  come 
home  with  venison,  they  add  another  page  to  their 
mind’s  file  on  “memorable  experiences.” 

Deer  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  can  be  lik- 
ened to  a good  menu;  after  one  helping, 
you’re  bound  to  come  back  for  seconds! 

— L.  James  Bashline. 
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A Rebel  Distovers  That  . . . 


Not  All  Gentlemen  Live 
in  the  South 


By  George  X.  Sand 


BOB  HEYLER,  host  for  the  hunt,  gets  into  action  with  a buck.  He 
could  have  taken  several  whitetails  during  the  picture  making  session, 
finally  selected  one.  Author  found  more  deer  concentrated  in  Penn- 
sylvania lhan  he'd  ever  encountered  anywhere.  And,  he  was  surprised 
at  the  size  of  some  of  the  whitetails  in  Penn's  Woods. 
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THE  deer— two  tawny  bucks  and 
several  smaller  does— were  hidden 
somewhere  in  the  small  wooded  valley 
below.  We  had  seen  them  enter  as  our 
grinding  vehicles  reached  the  crest  of 
this  steep  Allegheny  Mountain  slope. 
And  now  we  had  the  place  sur- 
rounded by  standers. 

We  were  hunting,  this  first  week  of 
the  season,  near  the  large  farm  of 
Morris  resident  Bob  Heyler,  in  Tioga 
County.  Already  we  had  four  prime 
bucks  hanging  in  one  of  our  host’s 
barns.  But  we  should  have  had  more. 
This  area  was  crawling  with  deer— 
and  there  were  two  dozen  hunters  in 
our  party. 

Nothing  moved  among  the  leafless 
oaks  below.  In  fact,  nothing  had 
moved  there  for  over  half  an  hour 
now.  And  it  was  too  bitingly  cold  to 
remain  on  a stand  that  long.  For  me, 
at  least.  I had  flown  up  from  my  Flor- 
ida home  for  this  hunt. 

A hundred  yards  farther  along  the 
wooded  slope  I could  easily  make  out 
Bruce  Brubaker  from  Camp  Hill.  He 
sat  hunched  on  an  oak  stump,  scoped 
rifle  across  his  shivering  knees  while 
he  massaged  a pair  of  hand  warmers 
inside  his  gloves.  Dressed  outrageously 
loud  in  scarlet  hat,  hunting  coat  and 
pants,  the  1958  world’s  champion  ac- 
curacy caster  stood  out  in  these  open 
woods  like  a brilliant  red  neon  sign. 
I waited  until  his  probing  glance 
swung  back  in  my  direction.  Then  I 
picked  up  my  portable  two-way  radio 
unit,  a signal  for  him  to  do  likewise 
with  his. 

“I  have  an  unhappy  feeling  that  I 
should  be  avoiding  you,  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,”  I whispered  into  the 
microphone.  “I’ll  bet  a deer  could  see 
you  all  the  way  down  to  Harrisburg.” 
“Relax— don’tcha  know  they  are  col- 
or-blind?” His  words  were  carried  to 
me  amidst  a soft  rustle  of  static.  We 
each  wore  a tiny  receiver  that  plugged 
| deep  into  the  ear.  These  effectively 
blocked  any  sound  from  escaping  to 
spook  listening  deer. 

“Has  that  jug  at  your  feet  got  any 


hot  coffee  left  in  it?”  I asked  next. 
“Yep.  Come  and  get  some.” 

“If  I did  a buck  would  walk  right 
past  my  stand  sure.” 

“Shut  up,  you  guys,”  cut  in  a new 
voice.  “You’ll  have  us  all  over  there 
after  that  coffee  if  you  don’t.” 

That  would  be  Louis  Stevenson,  of 
Wellsboro,  a turkey  caller  par  excel- 
lence. He  was  somewhere  on  the  far 
side  of  the  surrounded  deer. 

“Hey,  Steve,”  I called.  “I  thought 
you  guys  were  going  to  drive  those 
critters  out  to  us?” 

Bob  Heyler  answered  for  him. 
“We  re  starting  through  now,”  he  said 


ROBERTA  HEYLER,  host's  attractive 
teen-age  daughter,  loves  to  hunt.  A single, 
well-placed  bullet  from  her  .30-30  dropped 
a prime  spike  buck. 

dryly.  “And  maybe  it’ll  heat  that  wa- 
tery blood  of  yours  a little  if  I tell  you 
I got  a good  look  at  one  of  those 
bucks  in  there.  He’s  got  a rack  broader 
than  Steve’s  backside.” 

“Impossible— but  the  thought  does 
make  me  feel  some  better,”  I said  and 
cut  out. 

This  low  mountainous  section  of 
northcentral  Pennsylvania  was  deer 
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country.  The  best,  I suspected,  that  I 
had  ever  hunted.  Surely  there  were 
more  of  the  animals  concentrated  here 
than  I’d  ever  encountered  elsewhere. 
And  some  of  these  Penn’s  Woods 
bucks  came  excitingly  large.  On  open- 
ing day,  for  example,  over  in  Mercer 
County  native  sportsman  Cecil  Jor- 
dan had  dropped  a 22-pointer  that 
weighed  175  pounds  after  field  dress- 
ing. The  3/2-year-old  buck  had  an 
antler  spread  over  21  inches— plenty 
broad  enough  to  accommodate  the 
posterior,  as  it  were,  of  fun-loving  Lou 
Stevenson. 


BRUCE  BRUBAKER,  SR.,  was  well 
equipped  on  his  stand:  lunch.  Thermos  of 
hot  coffee,  hand  warmers,  two-way  radio 
— and  plenty  of  scarlet  clothing. 

Stevenson  and  I had  slipped  into 
this  area  together  early  this  morning, 
while  stars  still  twinkled  bright  and 
cold  overhead.  Like  the  others  in  our 
large  party,  our  plan  called  for  a few 
hours  of  still-hunting,  then  assembly 
at  Bob  Heyler’s  big  mid-Victorian 
farmhouse  to  map  our  drives  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  The  striking 
three-story  Happy  Hill  edifice  was  an 
antique  hunter’s  dream  and  could  be 
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seen  looming  for  miles,  like  an  ancient  1 
castle.  It  and  the  hundreds  of  acres  pi 
of  rich  surrounding  farmlands  had  » 
been  part  of  the  Heyler  family  foi 
generations. 

Frosted  grass  crunched  rhythmically 
beneath  the  soles  of  our  insulated 
leather  boots  as  I followed  Steve 
across  a dark  field  where  we’d  parked 
his  car.  Ahead  lay  an  even  darker 
woodlot.  On  both  sides  of  the  fertile 
farm  valley,  black  rolling  mountains 
crouched  in  brooding  silhouette 
against  the  faint  starlight.  From  the 
wooded  slopes  of  these  big  earth  piles 
great  horned  owls  called  to  one  an- 
other in  guttural  tones,  as  though  pee- 
vish from  the  cold  and  the  knowledge 
that  dawn,  and  hence  no  further 
chance  for  their  predatory  foraging, 
was  nearly  at  hand. 

“You  take  a stand  here— I’ll  move  on 
up  this  little  draw  a bit,”  Steve  whis- 
pered as  we  entered  the  woods.  He 
added  that  this  was  a favorite  place 
for  the  deer  to  travel  when  they  left 
the  fields. 

I settled  my  back  against  a clump 
of  beech  trees.  Below  me  I could 
make  out  dimly  other  beeches  and  a 
stand  of  birches,  looking  white  and 
ghostly.  Evergreens  here  and  there 
stood  silvered  with  frost,  resembling 
tinseled  Christmas  trees.  The  scene  re- 
minded me  that  the  holidays  were 
nearly  at  hand;  that  there  would  be 
no  snow  where  I’d  be  observing  them. 

Something  Was  There 

Five  minutes  later  I sensed  that 
something  was  moving  toward  me 
through  the  thick  growths  below.  I 
hadn’t  seen  or  heard  anything.  And 
yet  I was  sure. 

I could  see  nothing.  Only  a vague 
area  of  eerie  light  and  shadow  danc- 
ing among  the  crowding  trees.  At  this 
pre-dawn  hour,  I knew,  one’s  imagi- 
nation could  trick  him. 

Crack!  The  sharp  sound  of  a twig 
breaking  seemed  to  reach  my  straining  a 
ears  with  explosive  loudness.  There 
could  be  no  mistaking  that. 
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This  time  I saw  him.  The  buck  had 
stepped  from  behind  one  of  the  sil- 
vered evergreens.  I could  tell  it  was 
a buck  by  the  faint,  ghostly  light  that 
danced  from  his  motionless  horns.  The 
antlers,  a single  beam  on  each  side, 
curved  inward  so  that  the  tips  nearly 
met  at  the  top.  The  rest  of  the  body 
swirled  as  vague,  restless  mist  below 
his  head.  The  deer  was  looking  right 
at  me. 

Fifteen  Minutes  to  Wait 

I stole  a quick  glance  at  the  lumi- 
nous hands  of  my  wristwatch.  Fifteen 
minutes  until  7 a.m.,  legal  shooting 
time.  “You  just  remain  where  you 
are  a little  longer,”  I silently  begged 
the  curious  buck. 

Another  shadow,  a smaller  one,  now 
materialized  from  the  mist.  I couldn’t 
tell  if  this  one  was  male  or  female.  It 
kept  its  head  down  as  it  moved  lei- 
surely past  the  watching  buck. 

The  newcomer  began  to  move  off 
in  a direction  that  took  it  away  from 
me.  Would  the  first  one  follow? 

He  didn’t.  He  continued  to  stare  in 
my  direction.  He  hadn’t  lowered  his 
head  once. 

My  pulse  began  to  pound.  I could 
hardly  hope  for  my  target  to  remain 
anchored  thus  for  another  dozen  min- 
utes. 

It  was  growing  perceptibly  lighter 
now.  The  whitetail  moved  his  head  a 
bit,  as  if  to  see  me  better.  He  had  a 
white  band  across  his  nose,  white 
patches  under  his  eyes.  His  big  ears 
came  up  suddenly,  thrust  themselves 
alertly  forward  in  my  direction.  I 
could  see  his  shiny  black  nostrils  wrin- 
kling busily  as  he  tested  the  faint 
breeze. 

That  breeze  was  refrigerator  cold, 
but  I was  sweating.  I fought  back  the 
urge  to  ease  my  Model  70  partly  into 
position,  to  have  it  ready  for  a quick 
shot  if  necessary.  I hardly  dared  even 
blink.  This  buck  was  scarcely  thirty 
yards  away. 

Then  that  deer  did  something  I’d 
never  seen  one  do  before— or  since. 


Without  even  a warning  snort  he 
dropped  into  a crouch  and,  with 
shoulder  muscles  bunched,  leaped  vio- 
lently away  from  me  broadside.  It 
appeared  as  if  his  big  body  had  sud- 
denly been  driven  sideways  by  some 
huge  unseen  and  silent  blast  of  air. 
This  was  followed  immediately  by  the 
mocking  clatter  of  his  departing 
hooves  against  the  frozen  earth. 

My  ghost  buck  was  gone.  What  had 
made  him  leave  like  that  I’ll  never 
really  understand. 


STANDERS  move  in  to  take  their  posi- 
tions before  the  start  of  a drive.  Quiet, 
alert  drivers  jumped  and  dumped  several 
bucks. 

I had  gotten  to  my  feet,  was  rub- 
bing some  circulation  back  into  numb 
legs,  when  Steve’s'  shot  came,  just 
once.  There  was  something  very  final 
about  the  sound.  It  was  now  legal 
shooting  time. 

He  was  bending  over  the  prostrate 
animal,  a three-pointer,  when  I ap- 
proached. “Don’t  tell  me— I bet  I know 
from  which  direction  he  came,”  I 
said  mournfully. 

Steve  grinned.  “What  was  the  mat- 
ter—you  forget  to  take  the  safety  off?” 
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BUCKS  ABOUND  in  the  Keystone  State, 
as  author  and  host  found  when  they  went 
tramping  through  the  woods,  looking  for 
action  photographs. 

Now  Stevenson  and  several  others 
were  driving  out  the  small  wooded 
valley  below  and  it  was  my  turn— I 
hoped— to  send  one  of  these  fat  Penn- 
sylvania whitetails  sprawling. 

I couldn’t  hear  the  beaters.  These 
Penn  boys  preferred  not  to  make  much 
noise  as  they  walked.  Perhaps  this  was 
intentional.  Several  of  the  deer  taken 
so  far  had  been  jumped  and  dumped 
by  the  alert  drivers. 

A rifle  shot  shattered  the  woodland 
stillness.  It  was  followed  immediately 
by  a second.  And  then  a third. 

I stiffened,  listening  intently.  Sev- 
eral rapid  explosions  like  that  usually 
indicated  a deer  missed— or  wounded. 

Somewhere  a distant  farm  dog 
barked  several  times,  then  stopped. 
The  cold  wind  was  freshening,  I 
noted.  Nearby  some  tall  oaks  creaked 
dismally  before  it.  The  trees  looked 
naked  and  leafless  against  the  over- 
casting sky. 

“There  he  goes— one  of  the  bucks!” 
The  radio-borne  words  leaped  sud- 
denly into  my  ear.  The  unseen  driver 
didn’t  speak  again. 

From  the  tail  of  my  eye  I saw  Bruce 
Brubaker’s  scarlet  form  lean  slowly 
forward  on  the  stump.  He  seemed  to 
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be  staring  intently  at  something  below,  j 
us.  But  he  didn’t  bring  up  his  .30-06 

Then  I saw  it,  too:  the  unmistakable 
tan-white  of  deer  hide.  But  it  was  re- 
placed instantly  by  bright,  warning 
red. 

“You  didn’t  see  ’em?”  little  Harry 
Allaman,  veteran  WGAL-TV  sports-i  8 
men’s  commentator,  called  softly  to 
me  when  he  stepped  into  view.  His 
deerskin  jacket,  amply  adorned  with 
red  cloth,  bore  several  white  scars 
left  there  by  wildcat  claws  while  its 
original  owner  was  still  alive. 

“Nothing  but  you,”  I assured  him. 
"And  I hope  you’re  wearing  a bullet- 
proof vest  beneath  that  thing.” 

“They  were  moving  right  ahead  of 
us.  ...  I wonder  why  they  didn’t 
come  out?” 

We  got  the  answer  when  we  walked 
over  to  share  some  of  Brubaker’s  now 
well-advertised  hot  coffee.  Portly  Clar- 
ence Myers  of  York  was  already  there 
doing  the  same. 

“You  know  what  those  deer  were 
doing?”  Clarence  asked  Allaman  with 
a leer.  “They  were  sneakin’  right  along 
behind  you  guys!  I had  my  glasses 
on  them.” 

This  made  me  think  how,  staying 
as  a guest  in  the  home  of  Louis  Stev- 
enson the  evening  before,  our  host  had 
told  me  about  a Wellsboro  sportsman 
who  has  discovered  he  can  bag  his 
deer  regularly  simply  by  following 
about  200  yards  behind  the  drivers 
after  they  pass  him.  . . . 

“Well,  we’re  not  going  to  bag  those 
two  bucks  standing  around  here  talk- 
ing like  this,  that’s  for  sure,”  lanky 
Bob  Heyler  observed  tartly  as  he  came 
swinging  up  to  join  us.  “Let’s  drive 
back  in  the  opposite  direction.  And 
this  time  let’s  pa^  more  attention— do ! t 
less  radio  jawin’!  ’ 

He  looked  significantly  at  me  and 
Brubaker  as  he  said  this  last,  and  we 
grinned.  Bob  Heyler,  I’d  quickly  dis- 
covered, is  a delightful  realist. 

“I  wasn’t  sure  at  first  that  I’d  ap-  [ 
prove  of  using  these  walkie-talkies,”  I ( 
told  Bruce  as  we  moved  to  our  new 
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stands.  ‘It  seemed  like  we’d  have  an 
unfair  advantage  over  the  deer.” 

“You  soon  learn  differently,”  he  as- 
sured me,  smiling.  He’d  loaned  me  one 
of  his  instruments  to  use. 

Once  more  the  buck  with  the  rock- 
ing chair  rack  managed  to  elude  us. 
But  the  drive  wasn’t  a failure.  A prime 
little  spike  fell  before  a single  well- 
placed  bullet  by  Roberta  Heyler, 
Bob’s  attractive  teen-age  daughter. 
Roberta  uses  a .30-30  Winchester  lever 
action  and  is  as  much  at  home  in  the 
woods  as  her  father. 

Lou  Stevenson’s  son,  Bobby,  and 
husky  Bruce  Brubaker,  Jr.— an  upcom- 
ing young  pitcher  with  a pro  baseball 
team— lifted  the  pleased  girl’s  buck 
between  them  to  carry  it  out  to  one 
of  the  cars. 

“Look  at  her  letting  them  fuss  over 
her,”  Bob  Heyler  snorted.  “I’ve  seen 
her  carry  bigger  deer  out  of  the  woods 
with  one  hand.” 

We  returned  to  the  farmhouse  to 
dress  out  Roberta’s  deer  and  have 
Hunch.  Most  of  the  other  hunt  mem- 
bers were  already  there,  the  first  time 
I’d  seen  them  in  the  daylight,  and  I 
noticed  that  several  were  women. 

"Professional"  Deer  Skinner 

Dr.  W.  C.  Langstron,  a veteran 
whitetail  hunter  from  York,  skinned 
out  the  spike  with  scalpel-quick  effi- 
ciency. “Notice  the  layer  of  fat— a sure 
j sign  that  food  conditions  were  good 
| this  year,”  he  told  us.  “The  small  ant- 
j lers,  however,  reveal  that  food  was 
[ scarce  last  season.” 

Contrary  to  what  many  sportsmen 
believe,  antler  growth  has  no  connec- 
tion with  a buck’s  age.  Biologists  have 
' proven— by  deliberate  under-feeding— 
that  a “button-buck”  one  season  can 
become  a 6-pointer  the  next  if  its  diet 
. is  properly  restored. 

Not  infrequently  Penn’s  Woods 
j hunters  kill  a doe  with  antlers.  This  is 
| a freak  of  nature— like  a bearded  lady. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  however,  that  the 
Game  Commission  uses  the  words 
“antlerless”  season  instead  of  “doe.” 
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PART  OF  HUNT  CREW  assembles  be- 
fore Bob  Heyler's  "Happy  Hill"  farm- 
house. Woman  in  hooded  jacket,  center, 
dropped  10-point  buck  across  a stream, 
then  made  diminutive  husband  carry  her 
across  it  since  she  didn't  want  to  get  her 
feet  wet. 

After  lunch  we  moved  to  a nearby 
area  not  yet  hunted.  The  woods  road 
leading  into  this  unspoiled  area 
boasted  here  and  there  ridiculous  signs 
that  advertised  ice  cream  for  sale,  or 
gave  the  highway  mileage  to  some 
distant  Pennsylvania  city— another  in- 
dication of  Bob  Heyler’s  dry  sense  of 
humor.  ( One  sign,  half  way  to  the  top 
of  a near-impossible  grade,  told  driv- 
ers to  STOP.) 

Bruce  Brubaker,  Jr.,  and  Bobby 
Stevenson  began  to  hunt  more  ear- 
nestly than  ever  now.  Apparently  Ro- 
berta, the  lithe  Diana  of  these  woods, 
had  made  it  plain  she  expected  them 
to  at  least  match  her  own  prowess. 
They’d  killed  nothing  so  far. 

This  time,  to  help  Harry  Allaman 
get  some  pictures  for  his  TV  program, 
I took  a hilltop  stand  which  com- 
manded a sweeping  view  of  a little 
valley  through  which  a stream  rushed 
between  evergreen-grown  banks.  A 
couple  hundred  feet  almost  directly 
below  me  our  host  had  taken  a stand 
with  a young  lad  not  yet  old  enough 
to  carry  a gun. 
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The  drivers,  when  they  broke 
through  to  us,  topped  out  on  a hill  at 
our  backs.  They’d  pushed  no  game  be- 
fore them.  I could  hear  Bobby  and 
Bruce,  Jr.,  talking  and  laughing  as 
they  approached. 

I had  stood  up,  was  preparing  to 
go  meet  them,  when  I caught  a move- 
ment in  some  scrub  below  and  to  my 
left.  A deer  was  slowly  approaching. 
And  it  was  moving  toward  the  talking 
youngsters. 


LOUIS  W.  STEVENSON,  of  Wellsboro, 
near  one  of  the  ridiculous  signs  Heyler 
has  erected  to  bring  laughs  from  guest 
hunters. 

Surprised,  I watched  the  deer 
through  my  scope.  It  had  spike  horns 
of  legal  length.  It  walked  slowly,  head 
down,  picking  its  way  carefully  toward 
us  along  the  side  of  the  hill. 

The  little  buck  was  scarcely  50 
yards  distant.  I could  have  killed  it 


easily.  But  there  was  a chance  my 
bullet  might  ricochet  from  the  rocky 
slope  to  strike  Heyler  or  the  youngster 
below.  They  were  nearly  in  line. 

Behind  me,  however,  the  two  boys 
were  in  a position  for  a clear  shot. 
Suddenly  they  stopped  chatting.  “Look 
there  a-coming,”  I heard  Bobby  ex- 
claim suddenly.  “A  deer!” 

That  was  the  signal  for  a barrage. 
When  it  ended— a full  six  shots  later— 
neither  eager  boy  could  say  for  certain 
it  had  been  his  slug  that  had  brought 
down  the  little  buck.  Worse,  it  de- 
veloped that  the  deer  had  already 
been  wounded.  Clarence  Myers 
stepped  from  the  woods  shortly  after- 
ward to  make  this  announcement. 
He’d  been  trailing  it. 

“You  fellows  are  finished  for  sure 
when  Boberta  learns  of  this,”  Clarence 
needled  them  good-naturedly.  “Six 
shots  to  down  the  poor  thing  after  it 
had  already  been  shot  once— and  then 
you  steal  it  right  out  from  under  an- 
other hunter’s  nose!” 

I assured  them  I’d  had  no  intention 
of  shooting  under  the  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  both  boys  apologized. 

Bob  Heyler  joined  us  as  the  two 
field-dressed  their  kill.  He  removed 
Bobby’s  rifle  from  where  the  youngster 
had  leaned  it  against  the  dead  buck’s 
antlered  head.  “I  knew  a feller  once 
who  made  that  same  mistake,”  he  told 
them.  “The  deer  was  only  stunned 
and  when  he  got  out  his  knife  to  bleed 
it,  the  buck  ran  off— his  prize  rifle 
hanging  by  the  sling  from  its  antlers. 
He  never  saw  deer  nor  gun  again!” 

Guest  Hadn't  Scored 

We  were  assembling  for  the  last 
drive  of  the  day  when  our  host  de- 
cided it  was  time  for  a short  pep  talk. 
“Look,  it  seems  we’ve  got  us  an  acute 
problem  of  hospitality  here,”  he  told 
the  others  gravely.  “Sand  hasn’t 
bagged  anything.  Now  unless  you 
want  him  to  go  home  and  lambaste  us 
in  print,  you  better  herd  one  right  up 
under  his  nose.  This  is  his  last  chance. 
He  leaves  in  the  morning.” 
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He  bent  a glance  on  me.  “And  you 
better  not  miss,  hear?  O’course,  don’t 
shoot  if  the  buck  is  standing  in  a mud 
puddle;  that’s  not  legal  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

“It  used  to  be  there  was  no  need 
for  these  NO  TRESPASS  signs,”  Lou 
Stevenson  told  me  and  Bruce,  Sr.,  as 
we  went  to  take  our  stands,  this  time 
on  posted  land.  “The  farmers  here- 
abouts all  hunted  one  another’s  land 
whenever  they  wished,  and  there  was 
no  trouble. 

“Then  one  year  a farmer  killed  a 
buck  only  to  have  four  strangers  take 
it  from  him  at  gunpoint.  They  re- 
moved their  hunting  coats  before  they 
carried  it  off,  so  he  couldn’t  get  the 
license  numbers  to  report  them.  ‘No 
deer  is  worth  making  me  point  a gun 
at  another  man,’  he  told  them.  ‘But 
you’ll  never  get  the  opportunity  to 
hunt  this  land  again!’  His  200  acres 
has  been  posted  ever  since.” 

Once  more  there  came  the  restless, 
cold  wait.  Bruce  Brubaker,  on  my  left 
this  time,  with  his  son  just  beyond 
him,  called  attention  via  the  radio  to 
a buck  chasing  a doe  on  a distant 
pine-grown  hillside.  It  was  perhaps 
20  minutes  later  that  my  tiny  earphone 
rustled  into  life  again.  “Dad— you  on?” 
It  was  Bruce,  Jr. 

“Yeah,  Bluie— what  is  it?” 

“A  big  fellow— coming  your  way; 
150  yards.” 

“Right— out.” 

I saw  Bruce,  Sr.,  drop  quickly  to  one 
knee,  bringing  up  his  rifle. 

A second  ticked  by;  another.  Then 
several  more.  I had  braced  myself  for 
the  sudden  crack  of  Brubaker’s  .30-06. 
When  it  didn’t  come  I glanced  in  his 
direction.  He  was  looking  at  me,  mo- 
tioning toward  the  woods  before  us. 

Then  I saw  the  stately  buck.  He 
was  passing  broadside  to  me  now.  The 
man  at  my  left  ( both  of  them,  I 
learned  later)  had  deliberately  let  it 
go  by  so  I might  have  the  shot! 

There  was  no  time  now  to  protest. 
In  a moment  the  buck  would  be  swal- 
lowed from  sight  again.  I threw  up 


my  rifle,  started  my  follow-through  to 
a point  high  on  the  near  shoulder. 

At  the  roar  of  the  gun  the  brown- 
white  body  disappeared  from  my  field 
of  view.  The  moment  I lowered  the 
scope,  however,  I saw  the  buck  had 
landed  in  a heap.  It  lay  there,  kicking 
spasmodically. 

“There’ll  be  fresh  venison  in  Florida, 
after  all!”  I heard  Bruce,  Sr.,  yelling 
happily.  He  couldn’t  have  sounded 
more  triumphant  had  he  dumped  the 
buck  himself. 

It  was  a 5-pointer,  in  top  condition. 
For  some  reason  the  downhill  distance 
proved  deceiving.  It  looked  like  a 
good  200  yards  but  paced  off  to  only 
half  that. 

Time  to  Head  South 

That  afternoon  I waited  at  towering 
Happy  Hill  farmhouse  for  the  rest 
of  the  party  to  come  straggling  back  so 
I could  say  good-bye.  “You  snowbirds 
head  South  just  in  time,”  Bob  Heyler 
predicted.  “Bad  weather  is  coming.” 

“How  do  you  know?”  I asked.  The 
sky  didn’t  look  bad. 

“I  saw  two  deer  feeding  in  a field 
today— much  earlier  than  they  usually 
feed.  That’s  a sure  sign.” 

Before  I stepped  into  the  waiting 
car  I told  the  assembled  group  that 
this  was  the  first  time  I’d  hunted  by 
radio.  “I  learned  something  else  from 
you  folks,  too.” 

“What’s  that?”  Bob  Heyler  asked. 

“I  discovered  that  not  all  gentle- 
men live  in  the  South.”  I glanced  at 
grinning  Bruce  Brubaker  and  his 
husky  son.  “Two  of  them,  in  fact,  hole 
up  at  Camp  Hill,  Pa.” 

Next  day  (as  Steve  wrote  me  later) 
they  had  heavy  rain  that  turned  to 
snow.  It  quickly  piled  up  15  inches  on 
the  level  while  the  temperature 
dropped  to  20  above.  Eight-foot  drifts 
blocked  all  roads,  closing  the  schools. 
Not  even  jeeps  could  leave  the  deer 
camps. 

As  the  old  sage,  Bob  Heyler,  had 
predicted  — we  snowbirds  headed 
South  just  in  time. 
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'December  id  tradxticucUly  tHe  deer  Hunting  ma*ttH.  ^ ut  tHered 
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indtance,  ducted  ok  t&e  riven,  mice  ameuy  t6e  leaved.  and  a 
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MOST  deer  hunters  will  agree  that 
their  favorite  sport  is  a reward- 
ing one.  Those  two  weeks  spent  in 
the  woods  each  December  do  more 
than  provide  an  opportunity  to  fill  the 
freezer  with  venison  or  put  a trophy 
on  the  wall.  They  also  make  the 
muscles  a little  tougher,  the  wind  a 
little  better,  and  the  nerves  a lot  more 
relaxed. 

But  another  by-product  of  the  deer 
hunt  is  the  informal  nature  study 
course  that  is  an  inescapable  part  of 
every  still  hunter’s  or  stump  sitter’s 
day. 

Not  every  deer  hunter  deliberately 
looks  for  other  wildlife.  He  may  sin- 
cerely detest  the  little  chipmunk 
whose  king-size  rustlings  in  the  leaves 
fool  him  into  looking  for  an  approach- 
ing buck.  And  the  gray  squirrel  that 
denounces  him  so  loudly  and  unceas- 
ingly is  not  particularly  appreciated. 
Nevertheless,  even  the  most  dedicated 
gunner  will  have  to  admit  that  these 
non-deer  sights  and  sounds  do  add 
interest  to  an  otherwise  uneventful 
day  in  the  woods,  and  many  a more 
receptive  nimrod  has  been  launched 
upon  a hobby  of  year  ’round  nature 


study  by  the  taste  of  it  he  acquired 
while  on  a deer  stand. 

On  my  very  first  deer  hunt  I found 
myself  within  sixty  yards  of  a hidden 
great  horned  owl  when  a horde^  of 
crows  found  it.  The  din  that  followed 
contributed  nothing  to  my  hunting 
success,  believe  me,  but  at  the  time  it 
was  a new  and  enjoyable  experience. 

The  next  year  on  opening  day  I 
watched  a gray  fox  cross  the  flat  be- 
low me,  poking  his  black  nose  into 
every  cranny  and  vvindfall  along  his 
sinuous  path.  Seconds  after  he  trotted 
out  of  sight  he  reappeared  like  a gray 
projectile,  urged  to  greater  and  greater 
speeds  by  successive  reports  from  the 
rifle  of  a hunter  neither  the  fox,  nor  I, 
had  known  was  there. 

Several  times  I have  been  close  to 
goshawks  as  they  dashed  swiftly  from 
place  to  place.  Shrews  have  come 
quivering  out  of  the  leafy  forest  floor 
at  my  feet,  and  a pileated  woodpecker 
once  rained  chips  of  bark  on  me  and 
my  gun.  One  sunny  afternoon  a red 
fox  trotted  out  on  a shelving  rock  be- 
low my  stand,  and  posed  there  like  a 
piece  of  sculpture  in  natural  colors. 

Every  hunter  has  had  similar 
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THE  TREE  was  host  to  eight  or  ten  quail 
scattered  among  the  branches,  pecking 
away  at  the  shriveled  brown  fruit. 

glimpses  into  the  everyday  lives  of 
forest  dwellers.  That  more  of  them 
do  not  return  after  deer  season  for 
another  look  is  hard  to  understand. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  hunt 
deer  on  “my”  mountain  you  wouldn’t 
recognize  it  the  third  week  in  Decem- 
ber. Gone  are  the  strings  of  parked 
cars  lining  the  highway  at  its  foot. 
You  can  tramp  the  trails  for  miles  and 
never  meet  another  human  being.  You 
hear  no  shouts,  no  clumsy  breaking 
of  brush,  no  coughing,  no  shooting. 
There’s  simply  no  one  there. 

In  a way  it’s  a pity.  The  hiking  is 
still  as  healthful,  the  solitude  as  re- 
freshing as  in  deer  season.  And  with- 
out the  serious  business  of  deer  hunt- 
ing to  divert  you,  the  wildlife  is  more 
interesting  and  enjoyable  than  ever. 

December  1 — An  outdoorsman’s  lot 
can  be  pretty  routine  for  a while,  then 
everything  happens  at  once.  Today 
we  pulled  off  the  Clark’s  Valley  Road 
to  look  over  some  birds  on  the  paving 
ahead.  They  turned  out  to  be  a dozen 
white-winged  crossbills  drinking  from 
puddles  of  melted  snow,  in  itself  a 
good  find. 

Hearing  more  crossbill  voices  in  the 
woods  near  the  car,  Marie  was  scruti- 
nizing the  nearby  hemlocks  when  her 


gaze  met  that  of  a solemn,  stubby 
little  bird  perched  a scant  fifteen  feet 
away.  It  was  a saw-whet  owl,  the 
smallest  of  the  tribe  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a comparatively  rare  winter 
visitor. 

I am  almost  never  without  a cam- 
era, but  this  was  the  notable  excep- 
tion. We  drove  twenty  miles  to  get  it 
and  returned  to  find  the  saw-whet  had 
moved  to  a higher  perch  partially 
screened  by  hemlock  boughs.  With 
the  aid  of  a telephoto  lens  and  flash- 
gun I managed  to  get  what  should  be 
some  fair  pictures,  but  not  as  good  as 
the  original  setting  would  have  given 
me. 

Having  recalled  reading  that  the 
tame  little  saw-whet  can  be  shooed 
from  one  perch  to  another  like  a di- 
minutive chicken,  I tried  it,  hoping 
he’d  select  a better  spot  for  more 
pictures.  He  was  reluctant  to  fly,  but 
when  I bumped  his  branch  he  plunged 
through  a leafy  tangle  of  vines,  and 
was  out  of  sight  in  a wink.  I’m  sure 
he  didn’t  go  far,  but  a fifteen-minute 
search  failed  to  turn  up  a feather,  and 
I was  thankful  for  even  the  second- 
rate  pictures  I did  get. 

December  5— Today  was  the  first  Sat- 
urday of  buck  season,  and  on  my 
mountaintop  stand  a dense  fog  ob- 
scured everything  beyond  fifty  yards. 
Moisture  dripped  from  trees  and 
bushes,  and  even  after  the  fog  stole 
away  at  noon  it  was  dark  as  a thun- 
derstorm. Nothing  moved.  I saw 
neither  deer,  nor  squirrel,  nor  grouse, 
nor  hunter,  until  4 p.m.,  when  twelve 
does  and  fawns  trooped  by.  They 
were  obviously  moved  out  by  an  un- 
seen gunner,  and  looked  most  un- 
happy to  be  up  and  stirring  about. 

Through  all  the  gloom  the  red- 
backed  mice  were  active  and  strangely 
unafraid.  Normally,  they  spend  much 
of  their  time  in  runways  beneath  the 
fallen  leaves  except  for  quick  sallies 
topside  to  grab  morsels  of  food.  This 
afternoon,  however,  one  repeatedly 
popped  out  near  my  feet  to  sit  on  a 
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lichen-covered  rock  and  study  me  for 
eight  or  ten  seconds  at  a time.  It  was 
a beautiful  little  animal,  with  whitish 
feet,  pale  ash-brown  sides,  and  a broad 
band  of  glossy  chestnut  down  the 
middle  of  its  back.  The  furry  ears  and 
medium-short  tail  resembled  those  of  a 
meadow  mouse,  except  for  their  color. 

Seeing  these  attractive  rodents 
brought  home  to  me  how  little  we 
know  of  the  small  mammals  that  in- 
habit our  outdoors.  The  pine  mouse, 
the  bog  lemming,  the  jumping  mouse, 
the  cave  rat,  the  moles  and  shrews, 
are  strangers  to  most  of  us. 

December  10— I haven’t  seen  a trace 
of  the  big  buck  that  slipped  by  me  on 
opening  day,  so  I gave  up  on  him 
until  Saturday  (the  last  day  for  bucks ; 
when  there’ll  be  hunters  abroad  to 
get  things  moving.  This  morning  I 
prowled  the  edges  of  the  scrub  oak  far 
to  the  east,  but  saw  only  does  and 
fawns— eleven  in  all. 

About  three-thirty  this  afternoon  I 
hit  sparkling  fresh  tracks  in  the  path 
along  the  creek,  so  I moved  with  care 
and  kept  my  eyes  open.  For  more  than 
an  hour  the  footprints  went  before 
me,  wandering  from  side  to  side  where 
the  animal  had  fed.  I was  easing  over 
a fallen  tree  when  the  deer  exploded 
unexpectedly  from  behind  some  leafy 
brush  and  ran  for  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Unable  to  see  it  clearly  I gave  a quick, 
sharp  shout.  The  result  surprised  even 
me,  for  the  deer  stopped  in  its  tracks, 
staring  wide-eyed  in  a completely 
different  direction,  while  I stepped 
around  the  brush  and  looked  it  over 
through  the  scope.  It  was  a buck,  but 
a very  ordinary  four-pointer,  and  with 
that  big  first-day  buck  still  in  my 
mind  I let  him  go. 

Several  hundred  yards  farther 
strings  of  deer  tracks  crisscrossed  the 
trail  and  beyond  them  were  many 
more.  I decided  to  watch  this  area 
until  five  o’clock. 

Within  minutes  deer  could  be  heard 
moving  about  just  below  me,  but  out 
of  sight.  It  was  4:50  and  getting  very 


dark  when  I heard  twigs  snapping  up 
on  the  slope,  then  the  steady  tread  of 
a deer  walking  toward  the  trail.  In 
the  failing  light  I could  distinguish 
nothing. 

Then  the  deer  turned  abruptly  up 
the  trail  where  I crouched  with  rifle 
ready.  When  it  stepped  from  behind 
the  last  clump  of  trees  it  was  only 
about  fifty  feet  away,  and  I was  flab- 
bergasted to  see  it  was  apparently  the 
same  buck  I had  passed  up  earlier. 
This  time  I felt  differently.  When  the 
rifle  cracked  he  plunged  off  the  trail, 
dead  — a quitting-time  buck  if  ever 
there  was  one. 

Gutting  him  in  the  dark  was  bad 
enough,  but  the  thought  of  getting 
him  out  of  there  was  worse.  Fortu- 
nately, I have  a very  understanding 
hunting  companion  who  gave  me  a 
hand,  and  by  eleven  o’clock  the  buck 
was  swinging  from  our  catalpa  tree. 

December  14—1  got  a batch  of  color 
transparencies  back  from  the  proces- 
sor today.  The  saw-whet  owl  pictures 
aren’t  bad,  but  they’d  have  been  in- 
finitely better  if  he  had  stayed  on  his 
original  perch.  Always  that  IF. 

December  16  — I found  a couple  of 
persimmon  trees  on  the  ridge  today. 

IT  WAS  A BUCK,  but  a very  ordinary 
four-pointer,  and  with  that  big  first-day 
buck  still  in  mind,  this  whitetail  was 
passed  over. 
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The  frost  wrinkled  fruits  looked  like 
any  other  persimmons,  but  they  not 
only  had  outstanding  flavor,  but  were 
practically  seedless.  Seven  out  of  ten 
I tasted  contained  no  seeds  whatever; 
the  other  three  had  one  apiece. 

December  1 7— When  I stopped  to 
check  the  feeder  at  Dick’s  cottage  this 
afternoon  I frightened  away  a ring- 
necked cock  and  three  hens.  The  latter 
sprinted  up  the  middle  of  the  road, 
then  took  wing;  the  rooster  legged  it 
across  the  drifted  lawn  and  through 
the  multiflora  fence.  Getting  out  the 
rule  I measured  their  strides.  From 
one  middle  claw  to  the  next  the  hens’ 
strides  averaged  23  inches.  The  last 
few  before  takeoff  included  one  of 
twenty-nine  inches!  The  cockbird’s 


THE  PERSIMMONS  had  outstanding 
flavor,  and  seven  of  ten  tasted  contained 
no  seeds. 

running  steps  averaged  an  inch  shorter, 
probably  due  to  the  deeper  snow. 
Small  wonder  a wing-tipped  pheasant 
can  lead  a dog  a merry  chase. 

December  19  — I helped  our  local 
Game  Protector  make  a waterfowl 
count  in  cooperation  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  covering  about 
20  miles  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
from  East  Mahantango  Creek  to  near 
Dauphin.  Using  binoculars  and  a 
twenty-power  telescope  on  a tripod  we 


examined  virtually  all  the  water  from 
the  numerous  vantage  points  along 
the  way. 

The  tally  was  133  American  mer- 
gansers; 11  mallards;  44  black  ducks; 
111  goldeneyes;  20  buffleheads.  I have 
no  doubt  that  we  overlooked  many 
more  mallards  than  we  counted,  due 
to  their  concealing  coloration  and 
their  liking  for  the  eddies  and  narrow 
cuts  between  the  islands  where  they 
would  be  out  of  sight. 
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December  20  — Tramping  through  a >, 
foot  of  snow  in  the  field  along  the  , 
gully  I suddenly  felt  something  squirm 
beneath  my  foot,  and  a second  later 
a bewildered  muskrat  poked  his  head  j || 
out  of  a hole  in  the  snow  scarcely  two 
feet  away.  I touched  his  nose  with  the 
muzzle  of  my  shotgun,  and  to  my 
surprise  he  bit  it  furiously,  incisors 
rattling  on  the  cold  steel.  Then  he 
disappeared,  only  to  burst  from  the 
snow  at  the  brink  of  the  gully,  soar 
clumsily  through  the  air,  and  land  on  ,, 
his  back  at  the  bottom,  eight  feet  be- 
low. His  escape  hatch  was  handy,  and 
that’s  the  last  I saw  of  him. 

The  gully  was  dried  up  and  the 
nearest  water  was  a trickle  from  a 
spring  150  yards  away,  but  this  rat 
wouldn’t  let  a situation  like  that  de- 
prive him  of  all  that  lush  grass.  I 
found  a number  of  short  tunnels 
under  the  snow  in  which  he  had  fed; 
the  grass  in  each  was  clipped  off  at 
the  ground. 


December  29— Two  friends  of  mine 
discovered  a woodland  tragedy  today  i 
on  Berry’s  Mountain  back  of  Shull’s  ! 
pine  woods— a doe  deer  that  had  died 
after  becoming  wedged  between  two 
trees  with  her  forefeet  several  inches  : 
above  the  ground.  They  surmised  that 
she  must  have  tried  to  leap  through 
the  clump  of  tree  tunks,  but  for  some 
reason  fell  short. 


December  30— I was  glassing  the  win- 
try landscape  below  me  this  evening 
when  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a 
movement  in  an  old  apple  tree. 
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Steadying  my  binocular,  I found  the 
tree  was  host  to  eight  or  ten  quail 
scattered  among  the  branches,  peck- 
ing away  at  the  shriveled  brown 
fruit  before  going  to  roost  for  the 
night. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  apple,  an 
introduced  tree,  has  certainly  become 
an  important  part  of  the  American 
wildlife  scene.  Brought  from  Europe 
by  early  colonists  and  scattered 
throughout  Penn’s  Woods  by  settlers, 
travelers,  and  lumberjacks,  it  is  found 
today  in  most  unlikely  places.  Many 
remote  mountain  clearings,  moulder- 
ing sawmill  sites,  and  overgrown  drag- 
roads  miles  from  civilization  have 
their  “volunteer”  apple  trees.  Sap- 


suckers  make  their  neat  perforations 
in  the  bark  and  drink  the  sap.  Robins 
nest  on  the  sturdy  branches,  and 
screech  owls  in  the  hollow  trunks. 
Warblers  and  chipping  sparrows 
search  for  insects  among  the  blossoms. 
In  wintertime  rabbits  and  field  mice 
gnaw  the  bark,  deer  browse  the  twigs, 
and  grouse  fill  their  crops  with  buds. 
Their  fruit,  no  matter  how  small  or 
gnarled,  is  a delicacy  to  the  bear  and 
deer,  the  rabbit,  the  red  and  gray 
foxes,  the  squirrels  and  chipmunks 
(for  the  seeds),  crows,  robins,  and  a 
host  of  other  birds  and  mammals.  Few 
native  plants  give  pleasure  and  sus- 
tenance to  so  many  as  does  this 
scraggly  patriarch  of  the  fencerow. 


New  Jersey  Gun  Law  Is  Rough 

Chalk  up  another  bust  for  anti-firearms  legislation.  This  time  it’s  New  Jersey, 
the  first  state  (other  than  Hawaii)  to  adopt  a law  requiring  a permit  before 
any  type  of  firearm  can  be  bought,  sold,  traded  or  given  away. 

Unlike  the  Philadelphia  law  in  neighboring  Pennsylvania,  where  a separate 
permit  is  required  for  the  purchase  of  each  firearm,  the  New  Jersey  edict 
stipulates  that  a lifetime  permit  be  obtained  prior  to  ownership  of  any  number 
of  guns.  If  the  local  police  chief  doesn’t  think  you  can  be  trusted,  you’re 
out  of  luck. 

Cries  of  agony  and  regret  were  heard  soon  after  the  gun  law  went  into 
effect  in  Philadelphia.  The  crime  rate,  which  the  law  was  supposed  to  reduce, 
continued  unabated  while  administrators  of  the  law  admitted  it  was  not 
workable.  The'  problem  now  is  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Reports  have  already  filtered  out  of  New  Jersey  regarding  abuse  and 
misuse  of  the  power  arbitrarily  granted  to  police  under  the  new  law.  Because 
of  these  “misunderstandings,”  as  the  attorney  general  puts  it,  an  injunction  has 
been  filed  to  void  the  legislation.  The  question  of  the  law’s  constitutionality 
has  also  been  raised. 

For  example,  although  the  new  law  does  not  apply  to  out-of -staters,  police 
have  informed  gun  dealers  near  the  Pennsylvania  border  that  they  cannot  sell 
guns  to  residents  of  the  Quaker  State  who  do  not  possess  the  license  stipulated 
by  the  New  Jersey  law. 

A firearms  firm  doing  a $1.8  million  business  annually  has  been  informed  by 
police  it  cannot  sell  firearms  to  out-of-state  purchasers  who  do  not  have 
New  Jersey  permits. 

In  short,  legitimate  gun  owners  who  want  to  abide  by  the  law  are  getting 
the  run-around,  administrators  of  the  law  are  abusing  the  powers  granted 
them,  and  the  criminal  continues  to  acquire  his  weapons  as  he  always  did— 
secretively,  illegally  and  certainly  without  first  registering  them  with  a police 
official. 
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Go  Up,  Young  Man,  Go  Up! 


to 

see) 


By  Charley  Zaimes 

Photos  by  the  Author 
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YOU  don’t  have  to  go  up  to  bring 
your  buck  down— but  it  helps. 

An  elevated  deer  stand  has  several 
advantages  over  a ground-level  posi- 
tion. First,  the  hunter  who  gets  himself 
off  the  ground  is  removing  himself 
from  the  line  of  sight  of  browsing 
deer.  Thus,  any  movement  by  the 


waiting  gunner  will  not  be  spotted  by 
an  approaching  buck. 

Second,  elevation  provides  dissipa- 
tion of  man-scent.  One  whiff  of  this 
scent  in  the  nostrils  of  a deer  is 
enough  to  send  him  bounding  off.  The 
disappearing  white  “flag”  is  a familiar 
sight  to  most  deer  hunters.  The  fellow 
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THIS  TOWER,  still  in  need  of  platform  walls,  was  appropriated  briefly  for  private 
use  by  a Pike  County  bear.  No  less  than  40  deer  were  seen  from  one  tower  during 
the  buck  season. 
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who  gets  up  off  the  ground  gives  the 
breeze  a chance  to  diffuse  the  man- 
scent,  spreading  it  in  less  aromatic 
quantities  over  a broader  area  of  the 
woods  and  robbing  the  approaching 
buck  of  one  of  his  built-in  burglar 
alarms. 

Many  experienced  gunners,  aware 
of  these  advantages,  make  it  a prac- 
tice to  station  themselves  in  natural 
elevations  such  as  windfalls,  boulder 
tops  and  small  ridges  that  give  them 
a panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding 
area. 

Some  deer  hunters  climb  into  a con- 
venient tree.  But  did  you  ever  try  to 
shoot  a deer  while  you’re  sitting  or 
standing  on  a tree  branch  15  or  20 
feet  off  the  ground?  It’s  awkward  even 
when  the  deer  is  coming  straight  to- 
ward you.  And  if  the  buck  is  to  your 
side  or  rear,  it’s  almost  impossible. 

So,  what’s  the  answer? 

At  our  Pike  County  camp  we’ve 
been  experimenting  with  shooting 
towers  patterned  after  those  in  the 
stag  forests  of  Europe  and  Asia.  We 
built  four  elevated  stands.  Two  are 
made  of  angle-steel  frames  with  ply- 
wood platforms  and  walls.  One  uti- 
lized a natural  cluster  of  five  tree 
trunks.  The  fourth  is  a simple  tree 
stand  with  a board  seat  and  footrests 
on  two  sides.  The  steel  frames  are  at- 
tached to  concrete  piers  imbedded 
three  feet  deep. 

Selective  thinning  of  trees  surround- 
ing each  tower  provides  maximum 
visibility  for  the  gunner. 

A word  of  caution  is  in  order  here, 
however.  If  you  plan  to  erect  a tower 
on  private  land,  be  sure  you  have  the 
owner’s  permission.  Erecting  a tower 
or  cutting  trees  on  state-owned  land 
is  forbidden. 

Needless  to  say,  we  invoked  a simple 
rule  for  safety’s  sake.  No  one  may 
climb  into  a tower  or  stand  without 
first  determining  that  his  rifle  is  un- 
loaded. This  is  the  only  sensible  pre- 
caution against  an  accidental  dis- 
charge while  a rifle  is  being  carried 
up  a ladder.  The  same  rule,  of  course, 


applies  when  descending  the  ladder. 

The  14  members  of  our  camp  had 
a lot  of  fun  during  summer  and  fall 
weekend  construction  sessions  and 
there  was  a bit  of  good-natured  kid- 
ding about  the  towers  being  ideal  for 
the  older  men  of  the  camp,  giving 
them  a comfortable,  weatherproof 
place  from  which  to  get  their  deer  in 
their  waning  years.  The  joking  had  a 
boomerang  effect.  No  one  wanted  to 
admit  he  was  old  enough  to  be  put 
out  to  pasture. 


A FEW  SHORT  BOARDS  and  a handful 
of  nails  are  all  you  need  to  build  this 
ladder  and  tree  stand  with  seat  and  foot- 
rests. 

How  many  deer  were  shot  from  the 
towers?  None.  But  no  less  than  40 
deer  were  seen  from  one  tower  during 
the  buck  season.  Trouble  was  that 
not  one  of  them  sported  antlers.  An- 
other tower  was  used  during  three 
days  of  the  bear  season  by  my  son, 
Dimitri,  and  he  saw  two  fine  young 
bucks  come  ambling  by. 

All  the  deer  spotted  from  the  towers 
were  within  easy  gun  range  and 
showed  no  sign  of  noticing  the  ele- 
vated gunners.  One  herd  of  eight  does 
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WALLS  AND  OVERHANGING  ROOF 
provide  comfort  in  worst  weather  con- 
ditions in  this  steel  and  plywood  shooting 
tower.  Ladder  attached  to  steel  frame 
provides  access  to  shack. 


walked  directly  under  a manned 
tower. 

Although  we’ve  proved  nothing  def- 
initely so  far,  our  limited  experience 
indicates  the  towers  offer  a distinct 
advantage  over  ground-level  stands. 

Shooting  tower  costs  don’t  have  to 
be  high.  The  only  thing  we  bought 
was  a supply  of  nuts,  bolts  and  lock 
washers.  The  rest  of  the  materials 
were  scrounged  from  scrap  piles.  Most 
of  the  plywood  sheets  and  framing 
boards  were  obtained  from  discarded 
packing  eases  available  at  most  in- 
dustrial plants.  The  cement  was  do- 
nated by  one  of  the  camp  members. 

Even  the  bears  in  our  neck  of  the 
woods  have  shown  an  embarrassing 
fondness  for  our  off-the-ground  stands. 
One  bruin  climbed  to  the  top  of  an 
unoccupied  tower  last  fall  and  used 
it  as  an  outhouse  on  the  final  day  of 
the  bear  season. 

The  bear’s  privacy  was  apparently 
interrupted  by  one  of  our  younger 
hunters.  When  he  climbed  into  the 
tower  to  take  his  stand  that  morning, 
he  found  evidence  of  the  bear’s  visit 
and  sudden  departure. 


‘P'licte  <z*tci  t&e 

How  many  hunters  will  carry  a compass  (as  protection  against  getting  lost), 
and  admit  it?  How  many  secretly  carry  a compass,  are  ashamed  to  admit  it 
and  steal  glances  at  the  instrument  while  behind  a tree  or  over  a knoll  so 
their  secret  will  not  be  known? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is,  “Not  many’’;  to  the  second  question, 
“Too  many.” 

Not  many  sportsmen  will  admit  that  they  depend  upon  a compass  to  keep 
an  accurate  check  of  their  bearings  while  in  the  woods.  Too  many  have  a 
complex  about  compasses,  a sort  of  false  pride  which  usually  results  in  hours 
wasted  trying  to  find  a way  out  or  in  search  parties  having  to  be  organized 
to  find  them. 

They  seem  to  think  that  use  of  a compass  reflects  unfavorably  upon  their 
ability  as  woodsmen.  To  depend  upon  a compass  brands  one,  it  seems,  as  a 
novice  hunter,  a man  without  experience  or  woods  savvy.  Yet  the  best  guides 
wouldn’t  think  of  tackling  a patch  of  wild  country  without  a compass. 

In  any  case,  a compass  is  a mighty  handy  piece  of  equipment  to  have 
around.  It’s  a good  feeling  to  know  you  have  one  when  entering  strange 
territory.  You  can  forget  about  getting  lost  and  concentrate  on  the  hunting. 
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"MINCEMEAT  just  doesn't  taste  the  same  as  when  I made  it  out  of  deer  meat,"  my 
grandmother  used  to  say.  She  came  from  a frontier-outdoor  family  which  knew  which 
end  of  a firearm  was  up  and  what  to  do  with  the  game  that  was  brought  home 
by  the  hunter. 


Mincemeat  a la  Whitetail 

By  Bill  Walsh 


Y GRANDMOTHER  never  would 
have  thought  of  buying  mince- 
meat in  a store.  I used  to  help  her 
chop  apples;  grate  lemon  rind;  mea- 
sure molasses  and  spices,  and  get  as 
much  of  what  she  called  “nose”  as  I 
could  into  the  end  product.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  ingredients  covered  the 
entire  surface  of  the  big  wooden  table 
that  stood  in  the  center  of  her  country 
kitchen. 

As  she  simmered  the  beef  roasts 
that  went  into  those  huge  batches  of 
mince  pie  “makings,”  she  had  one 


principal  complaint.  I can  still  hear 
her  clacking  her  tongue  in  discontent, 
getting  a far-off  look  in  her  eyes,  and 
remarking: 

“Mince  just  doesn’t  taste  the  same 
as  when  I made  it  out  of  deer  meat!” 

She  came  from  a frontier-outdoor 
kind  of  family— all  of  whose  members 
knew  which  end  of  a firearm  was  up 
and  what  to  do  with  game  brought 
home.  In  this  age  of  astronauts  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  she  en- 
tertained me  as  a small  boy  with  tales 
told  to  her  by  her  mother  of  Indian 
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MY  GRANDFATHER,  when  he  was  still 
living,  apparently  supplied  occasional 
deer  meat  for  the  family  larder.  My 
grandmother  missed  venison. 


arrows  penetrating  the  cover  of  their 
wagon  ...  IN  WESTERN  OHIO. 

Although  widowed  from  my  earliest 
recollections  of  her,  my  grandfather 
had  apparently,  while  alive,  supplied 
occasional  “deer  meat”  for  the  family 
larder.  She  missed  it.  By  the  time  I 
had  taken  up  deer  hunting  as  a young 
man— she  had  gone. 

I should  have  realized  that  the 
venison  mincemeat  recipe  wasn’t  gone, 
though.  My  mother  reminded  me  of  it 
when  she  asked  me  for  the  neck  meat 
from  one  of  the  first  Pennsylvania 
whitetails  I ever  shot. 

Just  the  other  day— to  make  sure  it 
stays  in  the  family— I asked  her  to 
write  down  the  mouth-watering  de- 
tails. And  since  good  things  should 
be  shared,  here  is  how  she  interpreted 
Grandma’s  truly  old-fashioned  recipe 
into  modern  terms: 

GRANDMA'S  VENISON  MINCEMEAT 

4 pounds  venison  (rump,  neck,  shoulder) 
1/4  cups  water 
1 tablespoon  salt 

1 teaspoon  monosodium  glutamate  (MSG) 
Yi  pound  ground  beef  suet 
1 pound  brown  sugar 
/2  pound  candied  citron  (chop  fine) 

1 can  pitted  sour  cherries 

2 pounds  raisins  ( mix  dark  and  golden ) 

/2  pound  currants 


lb  cups  chopped  orange  pulp  (3  large 
oranges ) 

It  cup  minced  fresh  orange  peel 
'A  cup  fresh  lemon  juice 
1 tablespoon  grated  lemon  rind 
2/2  cups  sweet  cider 
1 cup  jelly  ( tart ) 

1 cup  dark  molasses 
4 pounds  chopped  tart  apples 
1 tablespoon  cinnamon 
1 teaspoon  mace 
1 teaspoon  cloves 
1 teaspoon  allspice 

1 teaspoon  nutmeg 

/2  teaspoon  black  pepper 
/f  teaspoon  ginger 

2 jiggers  brandy  (or  2 tablespoons  brandy 
extract ) 
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Place  the  venison  in  the  bottom  of 
a pan,  sprinkle  with  the  salt  and  the 
MSG,  add  the  water— and  after  cover- 
ing with  a tight  lid,  simmer  until  ten- 
der ( about  two  to  three  hours ) . When 
done,  set  the  meat  aside  to  cool  and 
save  the  “drippings.”  When  the  veni- 
son has  cooled,  put  it  through  a food 
grinder.  Use  the  fine  blade  or  put  it 
twice  through  the  coarse  blade.  By 
volume  this  should  give  you  approxi- 
mately six  cups  of  chopped  venison.  If 
you  are  using  venison  which  comes 
from  that  portion  of  the  animal  where 
it  may  have  been  shot,  be  certain  to 
inspect  for  bullet  metal  when  cutting 
pieces  for  the  grinder.  Undiscovered 
bits  of  projectile  can  play  hob  with 
cutters,  especially  on  electric  grinders. 

In  a kettle  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  approximately  six  quarts 
of  mincemeat  you’ll  end  up  with,  place 
the  juice  from  cooking  the  meat,  the 
juice  from  the  cherries  (a  No.  303  can 
is  about  right  although  Grandma  used 
a pint  can  of  her  own  canning)  and 
all  the  other  listed  ingredients  EX- 
CEPT the  apples,  the  cherries,  the 
venison  and  the  brandy  or  extract. 
Mixing  well  and  often,  slowly  bring 
this  aromatic,  ambrosial,  appetite- 
stirring mixture  to  a good  round  boil. 

When  it’s  boiling  well,  add  the  veni- 
son, the  apples,  the  cherries  and  the 
brandy  or  extract.  Bring  to  a boil 
again  for  several  more  minutes. 

There’s  hardly  a house  in  the  world 
constructed  tightly  enough  to  contain 
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all  the  atmosphere  grown  rich  and 
tempting  as  it  becomes  laden  with  this 
subtle  blending  of  spices,  fruits,  juices 
and  meat.  So  if  by  this  time  you  and 
the  entire  neighborhood  aren’t  think- 
ing about  mincemeat  pie  for  dessert, 
sterilize  a half  dozen  quart  canning 
jars.  If  the  aroma  has  “grabbed”  you 
as  it  does  us,  prepare  only  five  jars 
because  you’ll  be  using  one  quart  right 
away  for  “immediate”  pie. 

Fill  the  jars  to  within  about  an  inch 
of  the  top  and  seal.  Quart  jars  fill  the 
big  10-inch  pies  just  right.  If  you  must 
have  9-inch  pies,  use  the  1/2-pint  can- 
ning jars.  And  keep  the  recipe.  You’ll 
want  more  next  deer  season.  Inciden- 
tally, the  roast  cuts  from  elk,  moose, 
caribou,  mule  deer  and  blacktails  will 
also  work  in  this  recipe. 

And  if  your  hunting  luck  has  been 
poor,  beef  CAN  be  used  as  a substi- 
tute. The  way  we  figure  it,  though— a 
fellow  who  misses  his  deer  probably 
knows  one  other  hunter  who  didn’t. 


YOU'LL  NEED  A KETTLE  large  enough 
to  accommodate  approximately  six  quarts 
of  mincemeat  you'll  have  if  you  follow 
this  recipe. 

And  this  other  successful  hunter 
ought  to  be  more  than  willing  to  trade 
some  venison  for  a mincemeat  pie— 
a la  whitetail! 


Good  Eating  From  the  Forest 

Last  season  nearly  100,000  deer  hunters  reported  success  in  bagging  a 
white-tailed  deer.  The  high  number  of  deer  and  the  increased  opportunity 
to  hunt,  afforded  by  larger  antlerless  permit  allocations,  point  to  a high 
harvest  of  deer  of  both  sexes  for  1966. 

The  quality  of  venison  is  directly  related  to  the  care  given  to  the  deer 
carcass  while  in  the  field.  A deer  should  be  field-dressed  immediately  after 
it  is  downed  and  tagged.  Keep  dirt,  leaves,  and  hair  from  the  body  cavity. 
Hang  the  carcass  so  it  cools  quickly.  Don’t  allow  the  carcass  to  hang  in  the 
sun  or  to  become  heated  from  the  car  engine  while  hauling  it  home. 

Additional  details  of  field  dressing  and  care  of  the  carcass  as  well  as  pre- 
paring and  serving  venison  are  given  in  Special  Circular  76,  “Deer,”  available 
from  all  county  Agricultural  Extension  Service  offices.  Or  you  can  obtain  a 
copy  from  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  College  of  Agriculture  Ex- 
tension Service,  111  Forestry  Building,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 


New  Elk  Booklet 

Just  off  the  press  is  “The  Elk,”  latest  in  the  Winchester-Western  Conserva- 
tion Department’s  series  on  major  game  birds  and  animals. 

The  125-page  booklet  includes  life  history,  conservation,  and  hunting  of 
North  American  elk— material  gathered  from  hundreds  of  wildlife  biologists, 
naturalists  and  hunters.  The  price  is  $1  from  the  Conservation  Department, 
Winchester-Western,  East  Alton,  111. 
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BIRTHDAY  BUCK 


By 


Bob  Bell 


UDDENLY  I saw  the  buck.  He 
was  coming  around  the  flank  of 
the  hill,  running  hard,  head  and  back 
visible  above  the  choppings,  antlers 
shining  like  gold  in  the  bright  sun- 
light. I swung  the  rifle  with  him, 
caught  him  in  the  scope,  saw  the  cross 
hairs  moving  against  the  gray-brown 
hair,  and  squeezed  the  trigger— just  as 
he  dropped  into  the  old  logging  road 
which  wandered  through  the  area.  My 
bullet  went  high  and  I jerked  the  bolt 


open  and  slammed  another  round  into  t 
the  chamber,  oblivious  to  the  recoil,  o 
not  even  hearing  the  report,  concen- 
trating only  on  catching  that  buck  in  j 
the  scope  again  and  connecting.  ...  I 
I had  been  on  the  ridge  since  be-  i 
fore  daybreak.  After  parking  the  sta- 
tion wagon  at  a wide  spot  in  the  dirt 
road,  I crossed  the  broad  field  at  the 
bottom,  jumping  the  narrow  creek  i 
which  divided  it,  and  worked  my  way 
up  the  old  logging  road  toward  the  ( 
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top.  From  one  place  I could  look 
back.  It  wasn’t  light  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish individual  trees  in  the  bottom, 
but  a stack  of  peeled  posts  near  the 
road  shone  dully  when  a set  of  car 
lights  came  around  a curve  and  moved 
past.  A layer  of  dark  clouds  had 
gathered,  blotting  out  the  pale  stars, 
and  a gust  of  wind  moved  through 
the  trees,  then  died.  For  several  min- 
utes the  loudest  sound  was  my  own 
breathing.  Then  the  dull  boom  of  a 
single  rifle  shot  drifted  across  the 
hills.  Someone’s  getting  his  early,  I 
thought,  for  the  season  wouldn’t  offi- 
cially open  for  another  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes. 

It  was  December  the  second,  my 
birthday.  I had  left  State  College 
about  five-thirty  and  drove  north  to 
Route  220,  then  up  a hollow  I had 
spotted  in  bear  season.  It  was  good- 
looking  country.  A number  of  small 
ridges  separated  hollows  which  led 
from  the  edge  of  farm  country  to  the 
bigger  hills  and  I thought  they  would 
be  natural  runways  for  deer.  My  hopes 
were  high  as  I shoved  the  magazine 
full  of  hand  loads  and  moved  toward 
the  woods. 

Only  Once  Before 

Be  nice  if  I got  another  one  on  my 
birthday,  I thought.  I had  done  it  only 
once,  just  ten  years  previously.  That 
one  had  been  a large  symmetrical 
eight-point,  and  although  I’d  killed  a 
number  of  others  since  then,  none 
equalled  it  in  size  or  appearance. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
deer  in  Pennsylvania,  and  many  of 
them  have  beautiful  racks,  but  getting 
one  of  these  is  almost  pure  luck.  You 
usually  take  what  you  can  get  and  are 
grateful  for  it.  But  Centre  County 
had  had  one  of  the  biggest  buck  kills 
in  the  state  the  year  before,  so  I fig- 
ured my  chances  of  getting  some 
shooting  were  good. 

I turned  and  moved  across  the  al- 
most flat  ridge  top,  boots  silent  on  the 
pine  needles,  eyes  searching  the  semi- 
darkness. I had  gone  less  than  a quar- 


ter of  a mile  when  I caught  a glimpse 
of  movement  in  a small  clearing  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards 
away.  I had  to  put  the  scope  on  it  to 
be  certain  it  was  a deer,  but  I couldn’t 
see  its  head,  for  it  was  feeding. 

It  Was  a Buck 

I watched  for  what  seemed  a long 
time,  but  still  couldn’t  see  a rack.  My 
arms  were  getting  tired  and  the  cross 
hairs  wobbled  all  over  the  shoulder 
area.  I closed  my  eyes  for  a moment 
and  breathed  deeply,  trying  to  make 
the  rifle  settle  down.  Maybe  I’ve  got 
buck  fever,  I thought.  I’d  never  had  it 
before,  so  wasn’t  sure  what  it  was  like. 
Then  suddenly  the  deer  lifted  its  head 
and  I saw  the  rack.  It  wasn’t  particu- 
larly large,  but  the  main  beam  came 
around,  gleaming  like  dull  ivory  in 
the  scope,  and  I thought  it  was  an 
eight-point.  The  cross  hairs  were  still 
moving,  but  they  stayed  on  the  shoul- 
ders and  I was  putting  pressure  on 
the  trigger  when  the  thought  sud- 
denly hit  me:  It’s  not  seven  o’clock 
yet! 

My  finger  froze  automatically,  dt’s 
close  enough,  I thought.  It  can’t  be 
more  than  a couple  of  minutes.  That 
other  fellow  shot  fifteen  minutes  ago. 
That  isn’t  you,  I answered  myself. 
Then,  during  these  few  moments  of 
indecision,  the  deer  took  several  steps 
and  was  behind  one  of  the  leafy  oak 
tops  which  were  scattered  through  the 
area. 

I let  my  breath  out  in  a noiseless 
sigh  and  removed  the  pressure  from 
the  trigger.  I could  still  see  the  buck 
vaguely  through  the  barrier,  but  I 
didn’t  want  to  risk  a shot.  My  arms 
were  aching  now.  I dropped  quietly 
into  a sitting  position,  elbows  hooked 
over  my  knees,  never  letting  the  deer 
out  of  the  scope.  The  tension  drained 
out  of  my  arm  muscles  and  the  wobble 
disappeared.  This  is  better,  I thought. 
It’s  going  to  be  easy  now.  There  was 
a sudden  flurry  of  rifle  shots  within 
hearing,  and  I knew  the  season  was 
legally  open. 
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FROM  SOMEWHERE,  another  tail  joined 
it  and  both  disappeared  among  the  trees 
on  the  far  hillside. 


I figured  the  range  again.  It  wasn’t 
much  over  a hundred  yards.  At  that 
distance  my  outfit  would  lay  them  all 
in  a two-bit  piece.  I was  using  a cus- 
tom FN  Mauser  barreled  for  the 
highly  efficient  7 x 61  Sharpe  and  Hart 
magnum  and  topped  by  a 4X  Bear 
Cub  scope.  Sixty-one  grains  of  Du 
Pont  No.  4350  kicked  out  the  160-grain 
Sierra  spitzer  boat-tail  bullet  at  al- 
most 3,100  feet  per  second.  I was 
zeroed  at  three  hundred  yards,  which 
meant  I was  about  three  inches  high 

I ATE  another  sandwich  and  did  some 
thinking.  I had  already  seen  two  bucks, 
but  I was  certain  that  there  would  be 
another. 


at  a hundred.  Nothing  to  it,  I thought,  |oj 
grinning  to  myself.  Lj[ 

I could  see  bits  of  the  deer  through  Mi 
the  oak-top  as  he  moved,  and  con-  tli 
sidered  trying  a shot  but  decided  |sti 
against  it.  High-velocity  slugs  aren’t  Ml 
noted  for  getting  through  thick  stuff,  L 
and  I knew  if  the  deer  went  out  either  ill 
to  the  right  or  left  I’d  have  an  open  hn 
shot.  So  I waited.  Then  the  light  |li 
breeze  on  my  left  cheek  shifted  coun-  I 
ter-elockwise  and  the  deer  caught  my  h 
scent  and  took  off  — straightaway.  I hi 
could  see  the  big  white  tail  waving  at  L 
me  through  the  brush.  From  some-  Jin 
where  another  tail  joined  it  and  both 
disappeared  among  the  trees  on  the  1 nj 
far  hillside.  I could  hardly  believe  it. 

I sat  there  for  a minute,  possibly 
expecting  the  buck  to  return  but  y 
knowing  there  was  no  chance  of  this.  y 
“Bell,  you  should’ve  had  that  one,”  I | it 
said  aloud.  1 

But  how  could  I?  I thought. 

You  could  have  dropped  it  before 
it  got  behind  the  brush  in  the  first 
place. 

It  wasn’t  seven  yet.  | w 

It  might  have  been.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  so  close  it  wouldn’t  matter.  Who’d 
know,  anyway? 

I would.  | o 

Don't  be  so  righteous.  At  least  you  t 
should  have  tried  through  the  brush.  (| 
Chances  are  you’d  have  got  it. 

No,  I played  it  right.  Too  much 
chance  of  losing  a cripple  that  way, 
especially  with  no  snow  for  trailing. 

But  what  chance  do  you  have  of 
seeing  another  buck  today?  You  didn’t 
see  one  all  last  season. 

I still  say  I played  it  right. 

All  right,  all  right.  Have  it  your  own 
way.  But  see  how  many  of  your  fine 
attitudes  you  can  put  in  a frying  pan.  j J 
Ah,  shut  up. 

I got  up  and  moved  toward  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hill.  It  was  light 
enough  to  see  good  now.  I worked  , 
around  the  flank  of  the  hill  and 
stopped  under  a small  pine.  There  was 
a lot  of  shooting,  more  than  I’d  ever 
heard  in  buck  season.  I pulled  a small 
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log  around  to  make  a seat,  laid  the 
rifle  across  my  lap  and  uncased  the 
binoculars.  There  was  a little  snow  on 
the  shady  slope  across  from  me  and  I 
studied  it  well  through  the  glasses. 
After  a while  another  hunter  came 
into  view,  slowly  working  his  way 
through  the  slashings,  his  red  jacket 
conspicuous  against  the  drabness.  But 
there  were  no  deer.  I waited  and 
watched.  The  wind  increased  and  it 
got  colder,  but  I stayed  a while  longer, 
kicking  against  the  log  and  tensing 
and  relaxing  my  body  to  aid  circula- 
tion. Still  I saw  no  deer. 

Finally  1 put  the  glasses  away,  got 
up  and  worked  my  way  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hollow,  then  uphill  through  an 
open,  park-like  woods.  There  was  a 
wide  field  at  the  opposite  end  and  the 
wind  got  stronger  as  it  swept  across 
it.  I moved  along  the  edge,  knowing 
I wouldn’t  see  a deer  there  but  too 
restless  to  sit  still.  I was  still  thinking 
about  the  buck,  wondering  what  I 
could  have  done  differently.  I was 
also  curious  about  the  country  and 
wanted  to  see  it. 

A Lot  of  Shooting 

I made  a big  circle,  seeing  several 
other  hunters  and  talking  with  one, 
but  not  sighting  a single  deer  although 
the  shooting  was  still  going  on.  I knew 
they  weren't  all  connecting.  In  fact,  I 
didn’t  see  a single  deer  being  dragged 
out. 

It  was  almost  noon  and  I was  only 
a short  distance  from  the  car,  so  I 
went  back  and  got  a couple  of  sand- 
wiches and  an  apple  and  sat  on  the 
pile  of  fresh-cut  posts  along  the  road 
to  eat.  There  were  several  other  cars 
parked  nearby  now,  and  a pickup 
truck  came  down  the  road,  dropping 
off  men  at  intervals.  Before  I had 
finished  eating,  I heard  their  drive 
start.  It  was  coming  toward  the  watch- 
ers on  the  road.  A few  minutes  later 
the  man  stationed  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  below  me  began  to 
shoot.  I saw  a deer  running  across  the 
broad  field  which  separated  the  road 


and  the  ridge  I’d  been  on,  but  it 
looked  like  a doe  and  they  weren’t  in 
season.  Before  the  deer  had  crossed 
the  field,  the  man  had  emptied  his 
Winchester  carbine.  He  didn’t  touch 
a hair.  Then  the  deer  turned  end-on 
and  the  sunlight  bounced  off  the  ant- 
lers which  had  been  hidden  by  its 
ears.  It  was  either  a large  spike  or  a 
small  fork-horn.  The  deer  was  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  yards 


IT  WAS  A BEAUTIFUL  animal,  sleek, 
shiny  and  fat.  He  had  eight  large,  heavy 
points  and  a good  spread  — the  largest 
whitetail  I've  ever  taken. 

from  me  now  and  going  into  the 
woods.  It  was  just  as  well.  I’ve  killed 
deer  that  far  with  this  7 x 61  magnum, 
but  not  running. 

I ate  another  sandwich  and  did 
some  thinking.  It  seemed  incredible 
that  I’d  seen  only  three  deer  and  that 
two  of  them  were  bucks.  But  now  I 
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was  suddenly  certain  that  I was  going 
to  see  another  one  and  was  going  to 
kill  it.  There’s  no  reason  that  I know 
for  believing  in  such  a feeling,  but  I 
believed  it  just  the  same.  It’s  like 
raising  before  the  draw  when  you’re 
trying  to  fill  an  inside  straight  and 
being  absolutely  certain  that  you’re 
going  to  hit.  I wouldn’t  have  bet  much 
that  I’d  see  one  buck  the  first  day,  and 
I’d  have  laughed  if  someone  had  told 
me  I’d  see  two.  But  now  I’d  have 
given  odds  on  seeing  the  third  one. 

I had  thought  of  going  for  a ride 
and  glassing  the  fields  and  maybe 
getting  an  easy  one,  but  now,  with 
two  different  bucks  known  to  be  some- 
where along  that  ridge,  I decided  to 
go  back. 

I found  the  same  log  I’d  been  seated 
on  that  morning.  It  was  on  the  sunny 
slope  and  the  wind  had  dropped,  so 
it  was  nice  now.  I was  there  almost  an 
hour,  using  the  binoculars  steadily, 
and  was  comfortable  enough  to  be 
sleepy,  when  I heard  the  shots  and 
saw  the  buck.  . . . 

The  deer  changed  direction  slightly 
as  he  came  out  of  the  sunken  road, 
angling  more  to  his  left  and  uphill.  I 
caught  him  in  the  scope  again,  almost 
before  the  ejected  empty  hit  the 


ground.  He  was  so  close  he  seemed 
to  fill  the  whole  field  of  view.  He  was 
straining  up  the  slope,  moving  faster 
than  ever,  his  hooves  throwing  pine 
needles  and  dirt  behind  him.  Through 
the  crystal-clear  scope  I could  see  the 
muscles  rippling  and  surging  under  his 
tawny  hide  and  the  big  antlers  bulk- 
ing high  above  the  outstretched  head. 

This  one’s  mine!  I thought.  The 
possibility  that  he  might  get  away 
never  occurred  to  me.  I was  swinging 
hard,  applying  pressure  on  the  trig- 
ger as  tire  cross  hairs  moved  past. 
Then  the  trigger  broke  and  the  buck 
collapsed  in  a pile. 

I raced  over,  gun  ready,  but  an- 
other shot  wasn’t  needed.  The  slug 
had  smashed  through  the  neck  about 
three  inches  below  the  head,  wrecking 
the  spinal  column. 

It  was  a beautiful  animal,  sleek  and 
shiny  and  fat,  and  for  a moment  I 
felt  the  sorrow  most  hunters  feel  at 
this  time.  Then  I examined  the  antlers  t 
carefully.  It  was  a nice  rack  with 
eight  large,  heavy  points  and  a good  hi 
spread— the  largest  whitetail  I’ve  ever  vi 
taken,  bigger  even  than  the  other  one  [ei 
I’d  killed  on  my  birthday. 

Then  there  was  nothing  left  but  the 
thousand  yards  to  the  car. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


“JRed  {fame  i*t 


The  red  grouse,  the  “sage  cock”  of  Ireland  commonly  called  the  red  game, 
is  a beautiful  bird  of  the  moors  and  has  a fine  plumage  of  reddish  chestnut, 
spotted  with  black  and  white.  The  bird,  a plump  fowl  of  from  2 to  2M  pounds, 
makes  for  good  sport,  for  it  can  be  shot  over  dogs  or  walked  up  in  a drive.  2 
A.  single  family  of  red  game  has  the  group  term  of  “covey”  and  larger  numbers 
are  referred  to  as  a “pack.” 

It  is  Ireland’s  ancient  native  game  bird  and  its  story  is  lost  in  the  mists 
of  legendary  lore,  for  we  read  of  the  cock  and  hen  grouse  which  were  trans- 
formed into  a prince  and  princess  and  their  ruined  castle  is  still  pointed  out. 

Just  200  years  ago  Mathew  Brownlow  Forde,  of  Philadelphia,  a grandson  of 
Mathew  Forde,  of  Seaforde,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  returned  home  on  a visit 
to  his  family  estate.  Forde  returned  to  Pennsylvania  with  a number  of 
red  game  poults  to  stock  his  “fowling  range.”  The  birds  must  have  settled  to 
their  new  haunt  well  for  the  grouse  were  sent  to  George  Washington’s  game 
preserve  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Anyone  seen  a red  grouse  lately? 
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By  Harvey  A.  Roberts 
Chief,  Division  of  Research 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


WITHIN  the  past  several  years  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
has  expanded  its  white-tailed  deer  in- 
vestigations to  include  roadside  deer 
examination  stations.  This  procedure 
involves  checking  the  age,  weight,  and 
physical  condition  of  deer  killed  in 
various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 
There  have  been  quite  a few  inquiries 
I as  to  the  purpose  of  the  check  sta- 
tions, and  this  report  has  been  pre- 
pared in  response  to  these  questions. 

In  keeping  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  deer  management 
objectives,  the  Commission  is  endeav- 
oring to  produce  and  harvest  the 
greatest  number  of  healthy  specimens 
that  the  range  can  adequately  sup- 
port. This  involves  balancing  the  deer 
population  with  available  natural  food 
supplies  and  balancing  hunting  pres- 
sure with  the  deer  population.  An  an- 
nual check  on  the  age  and  weight  of 
deer  taken  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
provides  the  basis  for  continuous  eval- 
uation of  herd  and  range  conditions. 

The  method  used  to  determine  the 
age  of  deer  at  the  check  station  is 
based  on  the  development,  replace- 


ment and  wear  of  the  teeth  on  the 
lower  jaw.  Details  of  the  technique, 
however,  are  too  complex  for  explana- 
tion here.  The  method  was  worked  out 
by  C.  W.  Severinghaus  of  the  New 
York  State  Conservation  Department, 
and  is  so  accurate  that  in  the  younger 
animals  age  can  be  determined  to  the 
nearest  month. 

Age  Tells  a Lot 

Age  determination  of  Pennsylvania 
deer  tells  us  more  about  the  herd  than 
does  any  other  single  measurement. 
For  instance,  a normal  deer  popula- 
tion contains  30  to  40  percent  fawns, 
a smaller  percentage  of  yearlings,  a 
still  smaller  percentage  of  two-and-a- 
half-year-olds,  and  so  on  through  the 
oldest  age  class  of  about  10  years. 
Fewer  deer  are  found  in  the  older 
age  classes  because  successive  hunting 
seasons  or  other  causes  of  mortality 
limit  their  chances  of  survival. 

If  in  any  one  year  our  checks  re- 
vealed a drastic  change  in  the  above 
age  structure,  we  would  immediately 
know  that  the  hunting  season  harvests 
were  not  keeping  pace  with  the  re- 
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AGE  COMPOSITION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  ANTLE R£D -DEER  HARVESTS 
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productive  rate  or  that  we  were  har- 
vesting more  deer  than  were  being 
produced.  In  either  case  the  Game 
Commission  would  be  in  a position  to 
take  remedial  measures. 

The  antler  beam  measurements  are 
taken  at  the  check  stations  to  give  us 
an  indication  of  range  conditions.  If 
the  deer  range  is  of  poor  quality  it 
will  be  reflected  in  the  smaller  antler 
beam  diameters,  particularly  those 
animals  in  the  lM-year-old  age  group 
whieh  have  grown  antlers  for  the  first 
time.  From  these  measurements  we 
are  able  to  detect  differences  in  antler 
sizes  from  deer  taken  in  different  parts 
of  the  state  and  thereby  pinpoint  areas 
of  critically  low  food  supplies. 

While  the  number  of  antler  points 
on  a buck  is  no  indication  of  age, 
antler  points  are  indicative  of  food 
conditions.  A well-fed  buck  at  the 
time  he  produces  his  first  set  of  antlers 
( 1/2  years ) can  have  a rack  of  6,  8,  or 
even  10  points.  Conversely,  an  under- 
nourished buck  of  the  same  age  may 
have  only  spikes.  Age  for  age,  the  best 
antlers  are  produced  by  the  best-fed 
bucks.  On  very  poor  range  such  as  we 
have  in  portions  of  northcentral  Penn- 
sylvania, 30  to  35  percent  of  the  year- 
and-a-half-old  males  have  only  spikes. 
Less  than  5 percent  of  the  yearling 


males  from  better  range  areas  fall  into 
the  spike  category. 

Prior  to  1953  when  spike  bucks  were 
illegal  game,  protection  was  given  to 
the  animals  with  the  poorest  antler  j 
development.  In  essence,  we  were 
culling  in  reverse,  that  is,  harvesting 
the  better  specimens  and  leaving  the 
poorer  specimens  as  breeding  stock. 

The  weight  of  deer  also  figures  into  , 
this  picture.  The  Commission  has  de-  J 
veloped  normal  growth  curves  for 
deer;  and  these  curves,  or  graphs,  i 
show  how  much  a deer  of  a given  age 
should  weigh.  These  are  much  the 
same  as  the  charts  developed  by  pedi- 
atricians  to  show  how  much  “junior” 
should  weigh  for  his  age  and  height. 

If  in  the  course  of  annual  checks  the 
weights  of  deer  are  found  to  be  nor- 
mal, we  can  conclude  the  size  of  the 
herd  is  in  near  balance  with  food 
supplies.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  av- 
erage weights  show  a downward  trend, 
we  know  we  have  a problem  area. 

Prenatal  examinations  indicate  that  : 
male  and  female  fawns  are  born  in 
equal  numbers;  the  hunting  season 
harvest  verifies  this.  Thousands  of  ant- 
lerless deer  examination  records  have 
been  accumulated  by  Game  Biologists 
and  other  Game  Commission  person- 
nel at  checking  stations,  locker  plants,  jt 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  POINTS  BY  AGE  CLASS  OF  ANTLERED-DEER  HARVESTS 
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hunting  camps,  etc.  From  these  rec- 
ords it  has  been  established  that  male 
fawns,  better  known  as  “button  bucks,” 
make  up  only  19  to  22  percent  of  the 
antlerless  kill.  Male  and  female  fawns 
are  born  in  almost  equal  numbers. 
Approximately  60  percent  of  the  total 
Pennsylvania  antlerless  deer  herd  is 
made  up  of  adult  females,  therefore,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  proportion  of 
male  fawns  in  the  antlerless  harvest 
to  reach  anywhere  near  50  percent  as 
so  often  is  suggested  by  sportsmen  in 
their  comments,  “Every  other  deer  I 
checked  around  our  camp  was  a but- 
ton buck.” 

Effect  of  Antlerless  Seasons 

Sportsmen  are  frequently  concerned 
about  antlerless  deer  seasons  and  their 
effects  on  the  following  year’s  buck 
crop.  With  the  many  safeguards  in- 
corporated in  the  Game  Commission’s 
modern  day  management  practices 
and  hunting  regulations,  over-harvest- 
ing is  not  likely  to  occur.  However, 

Sex  and  Age  Composition 
Pennsylvania  Antlerless  Deer  Harvests 


ADULT  FEMALES 56% 

FEMALE  FAWNS  . ....  19% 

MALE  FAWNS  ....  21% 

ADULT  MALES  3% 

(antlers  shed) 

ADULT  MALES 1% 


(without  visible  antlers) 


should  annual  sampling  of  the  deer 
harvest  in  any  one  county  reveal  that 
the  population  is  below  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range,  antlerless  sea- 
sons may  be  curtailed  or  even  closed 
until  the  population  is  restored.  This 
takes  a very  short  time  since  a deer 
herd  is  capable  of  doubling  its  num- 
bers every  two  or  three  years. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  the  control  of 
herd  size  and  hunting  pressure  is  best 
achieved  through  separate  antlered 
and  antlerless  deer  seasons.  Much  of 
our  deer  range  is  comparatively  acces- 
sible and  a “hunter’s  choice”  season 
would  of  necessity  have  to  be  re- 
stricted to  one  or  two  days,  instead 
of  fourteen. 

The  basic  goal  of  deer  manage- 
ment is  to  produce  the  maximum 
number  of  harvestable  animals  con- 
sistent with  other  land  uses  and  to 
regulate  hunting  so  that  the  annual 
crop  will  be  fully  utilized.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  wants  to 
provide  hunters  in  this  state  with  the 
biggest  and  greatest  number  of  deer 
possible.  Continued  success  in  this 
program  will  largely  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion received  from  sportsmen.  The  few 
minutes  spent  at  a deer  checking  sta- 
tion will  go  a long  way  toward  pro- 
viding information  that  will  safeguard 
the  herd  and  assure  continued  good 
hunting  for  this  and  future  generations. 
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“National  Wildlife,”  the  magazine  of  conservation,  features  Pennsylvania 
in  its  current  issue.  George  H.  Harrison,  former  Editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  GAME  NEWS  and  now  Managing  Editor  of  “National 
Wildlife,”  was  instrumental  in  giving  his  native  state  this  nationwide  publicity. 

Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  in  his  article  entitled  “Pennsylvania,  Keystone 
for  Wildlife”  that  is  featured  in  this  issue,  writes:  “A  Commonwealth  of 
contrasts,  Pennsylvania,  with  its  highly  industrialized  and  well  developed 
urban  centers,  is  also  the  outdoor  recreation  envy  of  the  east.  The  nation’s 
number  one  hunting  state,  Pennsylvania  sells  more  licenses  than  any  other 
state  and  offers  the  gunner  nearly  four  million  acres  of  publicly  owned  land 
open  to  hunting.” 

Says  Editor  Harrison,  “We  re  featuring  Pennsylvania  in  the  current  edition 
of  ‘National  Wildlife’  because  it  is  so  singularly  synonymous  with  the  fall 
season.  Its  statewide  Flaming  Foliage  is,  in  itself,  one  of  nature’s  most  artistic 
revelations.  And  behind  the  vast,  blazing  curtain  of  autumn  wonderland  the 
stage  is  set  for  the  hunter’s  paradise.  Small  wonder  that  those  of  us  who 
know  Pennsylvania,  never  forget.” 


“Sviciti^e  s4vaUa6le 


A revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  “Pennsylvania  Birdlife”  is  now  available 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

The  popular  book,  written  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  contains  photographs  and 
descriptions  of  all  birds  found  in  the  Keystone  State.  The  new  edition  also 
contains  full-color  illustrations  by  well-known  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith,  as 
well  as  numerous  sketches  and  diagrams. 

Copies  of  “Pennsylvania  Birdlife”  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Division  of  Information  and  Education,  P.  O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120,  for  95  cents  plus  5 cents  tax. 
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BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  CHARTS 
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SET  NO.  1—  $2  (tax  included) 

Winter  Birds 

Marsh  and  Water  Birds 

Waterfowl 

Birds  of  Prey 

SET  NO.  2— $2  (tax  included) 

Birds  of  the  Forest 
Birds  of  Field  and  Garden 
Mammals  of  Farm  and  Woodlot 
Mammals  of  the  Mountains 


ORDER  FORM 

Enclosed  is  ($2)  ($4)  for  (set  1)  and/or  (Set  2) 
(Check  one)  (Check  one  or  both) 


Name 

Address 


City 


Zip  Code 


: 

i 

♦ 

i 

♦ 

\ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


Make  checks  or  money  order  payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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Snake  Noise 

MONROE  COUN TY— While  at  the 
annual  West  End  Fair  at  Gilbert, 
Game  Protector  Spencer,  Deputy 
Westbrook  and  I set  up  an  electronic 
fox  call  over  the  snake  cage.  Several 
times  during  the  evening  one  of  us 
would  turn  the  call  on  and  watch  the 
expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  people 
watching  the  snakes.  I overheard  one 
young  lady  ask  her  girl  friend  if  snakes 
really  did  make  this  noise?  The  other 
girl  seriously  answered,  “Why  cer- 
tainly, haven’t  you  ever  heard  them? 
I have  many  times.”— District  Game 
Protector  E.  L.  Taylor,  Bartonsville. 


He’ll  Never  Get  Lost! 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
This  month  I attended  a hunter-safety 
training  course  conducted  at  Tarrs. 
One  of  the  questions  asked  during  the 
question-and- answer  session  was, 

“What  would  you  do  if  you  were  lost 
way  back  in  the  woods?”  The  answer 
given  by  the  young  boy  called  on  to 
answer  it  was,  “I’d  wait  until  after 
5 o’clock  and  then  start  to  shoot.  A 
Game  Warden  would  soon  be  there.” 
—District  Game  Protector  J.  M.  Ma- 
holtz,  Mt.  Pleasant. 


Radio  Deer 

RUTLER  COUNTY  - I was  con- 
tacting landowners  to  review  1-2-3  ,i 
safety  zone  agreements  in  the  Fenel- 
ton  area  one  nice  warm  afternoon 
when  an  elderly  gentleman  came  up 
to  my  car  and  asked  what  I was  doing 
out  there.  I told  him  who  I was  and 
what  I was  doing.  He  noticed  my 
radio  control  head  under  my  dash- 
board and  asked  what  it  was.  I stated 
to  him  that  it  was  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  radio.  He  an- 
swered, “Yes,  I heard  where  you  fel-  : 
lers  were  wiring  the  deer  herd  up 
with  radios.” 

As  I drove  away,  it  entered  my 
mind  that  this  could  be  used  to  tell 
the  deer  to  stay  off  the  highways, 
only  now  we  have  to  figure  out  just  i f 
how  to  talk  the  same  language.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  J.  D.  Swigart, 
Butler. 

Read  It  in  the  Paper 

LUZERNE  COUNTY- 1 received  a 
woodchuck  complaint  from  the  city  of  1 1 
Wilkes-Barre.  The  following  Monday 
morning,  I set  two  traps  for  the 
groundhog,  telling  the  party  that  if 
Mr.  Chuck  should  happen  into  one  of 
them,  he  should  contact  my  head- 
quarters. Late  that  afternoon,  I hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  area,  and  thinking  I 
that  perhaps  I had  caught  the  wood- 
chuck, I would  check  the  traps  before 
returning  to  my  headquarters.  The 
complainant  told  me  I had  caught  the 
culprit,  but  he  had  escaped.  Returning 
to  my  headquarters,  my  wife  told  me 
she  read  in  the  evening  paper  that 
after  setting  three  traps,  I had  caught 
a large  groundhog.  Henceforth,  I will 
not  believe  what  I catch  until  I read 
it  in  the  paper.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector C.  E.  Burkholder,  Wilkes-Barre. 
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No  Tree,  This  Warden 

YORK  COUNTY  - While  at  the 
home  of  H.  Porter  Duvall,  the  Fish 
Warden  for  York  County,  his  dog 
“treed”  a gray  squirrel  on  the  brick 
front  of  his  house.  While  attempting 
to  hold  the  dog  and  chase  the  squirrel 
off  the  house,  it  jumped  onto  the  hood 
of  his  car  and  then  into  my  car 
through  the  window.  After  circling 
the  inside  of  the  car,  it  took  refuge 
under  the  front  seat.  We  opened  all 
four  doors  and  then  had  to  beat  on  the 
seat  to  evict  it.  It  made  one  jump  to 
the  comer  of  the  rear  seat  and  the 
next  jump  was  directly  at  Porter  with 
legs  outstretched  to  take  a good  hold. 
A quick  sidestep  saved  him  from  a 
possible  scratching  or  worse.  He  is  a 
big  fellow,  but  not  quite  like  a tree.— 
District  Game  Protector  R.  L.  Yeakel, 
Red  Lion. 

Fair  Reactions 

MERCER  COUNTY- Working  at  a 
fair  display  sometimes  gets  trying,  but 
just  watching  the  reaction  on  the 
ladies’  faces  when  they  come  to  the 
snake  cage  brightens  up  the  day.  This 
year  at  the  Stoneboro  Fair  we  had  two 
added  attractions.  One  was  a mounted 
eagle  which  the  sportsmen  placed 
right  in  a cage  to  keep  people  from 
handling  it.  It  looked  so  real  that 
numerous  people  would  wave  their 
hands  in  an  attempt  to  get  it  to  move. 
One  lady  was  overheard  saying  to  her 
companion,  “I  couldn’t  see  that  eagle 
blink,  but  I could  see  it  breathing.” 
On  the  other  side  we  had  an  empty 
cage,  so  one  of  the  sportsmen  placed 
a fish  bowl  full  of  water  in  it  and 
marked  it  “invisible  fish.”  Many  people 
stopped  to  admire  them,  and  one  lady 
was  overheard  saying  to  her  son,  “Gee, 
I wish  they  would  move,  so  that  we 
could  see  them.”  Every  year  the  Mer- 
cer County  Sportsmen  sponsor  this 
display  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
interested  in  wildlife,  but  I feel  that  it 
is  enjoyed  by  all.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector J.  A.  Badger,  Mercer. 


LEHIGH  COUNTY -The  following 
was  related  to  me  by  two  of  the  Dep- 
uties in  the  district:  While  on  patrol 
the  first  day  of  dove  season,  the  Dep- 
uties were  checking  hunters  and 
among  the  group  was  a young  lady. 
When  she  was  asked  to  produce  her 
license,  she  turned  her  back  to  the 
officers  and  there  was  the  license- 
hanging  from  a long  pigtail  braid  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  back.  Maybe  she 
didn’t  want  to  put  holes  in  her  hunt- 
ing vest.— District  Game  Protector  J. 
R.  Fagan,  Allentown. 

Big  Bucks 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY— During  the 
past  month  I have  received  many  re- 
ports of  trophy  sized  buck  deer  from 
the  local  residents  in  the  county.  These 
reports,  combined  with  my  own  sight- 
ings of  trophy  bucks,  provide  every 
indication  of  an  exciting  deer  season. 
—District  Game  Protector  D.  J.  Adams, 
Eagles  Mere. 

All  Tied  Up 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  - A goose 
was  brought  to  Deputy  Jesse  Miller 
that  had  been  picked  up  in  a hayfield 
near  Pymatuning  Lake.  The  bird  had 
about  50  yards  of  monofilament  fish- 
ing line  wrapped  around  both  legs, 
holding  them  together  and  cutting 
nearly  into  the  bones.  At  present  the 
goose  is  recuperating.— District  Game 
Protector  A.  D.  Fichtner,  Linesville. 
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Strange  Animals 

FAYETTE  COUNTY  - Every  year 
about  this  time  I receive  reports  of 
seeing  or  hearing  strange  animals  from 
persons  about  their  premises.  This 
year  has  been  no  different.  The  de- 
scriptions range  from  monkeys  to 
tigers,  with  some  of  these  animals 
going  as  far  as  peeking  into  windows. 
If  any  of  these  are  ever  shot,  I am 
sure  the  incident  will  prove  to  be  an- 
other “first”  for  Fayette  County.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  A.  J.  Ziros,  Con- 
nellsville. 


Fowl  Ball 


LEBANON  COUNTY -A  sixteen- 
month-old  baby  boy’s  vocabulary  is 
very  limited  and  then  consists  of 
single  words. 

While  traveling  through  Richland 
Borough,  I stopped  at  a holding  pen 
of  a talking  crow,  which  said  “foul 
ball”  very  distinctly.  I held  my  16- 
month-old  son,  Scott,  up  to  see  and 
hear  the  crow.  His  concern  wasn’t 
apparent  until  we  left  and  drove  sev- 
eral blocks  away  and  he  said,  “Foul 
Ball”  (his  first  two-word  phrase). 
Since  then,  when  he  sees  penned 
birds,  he  looks  at  the  birds  and  says, 
“Foul  Ball.”  The  crow  picked  up  the 
phrase  “Foul  Ball”  from  the  ball  field, 
where  children  play,  located  behind 
his  pen.— Land  Manager  P.  A.  Hilbert, 
Cleona. 


Ole! 

PERRY  COUNTY  - While  on  foot 
patrol  along  Sherman  Creek,  I had  to 
pass  through  a farmer’s  pasture.  There 
was  a herd  of  Holstein  cattle  nearby, 
but  they  paid  no  attention  to  me. 
When  I returned,  the  cattle  had 
moved  along  the  creek  where  I had 
to  walk  to  get  out  of  the  pasture.  I 
thought  nothing  of  the  cattle  and 
started  walking  through  them.  Sud- 
denly, directly  in  front  of  me,  was  a 
big  Holstein  bull.  His  actions  indi- 
cated that  he  was  not  friendly.  He 
began  moaning  and  pawing  dirt  over 
his  head.  We  were  only  fifteen  yards 
apart  and  as  there  were  trees  nearby, 

I made  quick  use  of  them.  The  bull  i 
charged  after  me  and  raised  a fuss 
under  the  tree  for  a full  fifteen  min-  : 
utes.  Finally  he  left,  and  I retreated 
to  the  water  where  some  boys  took 
me  to  the  other  shore  in  their  row  ( 
boat.  — District  Game  Protector  B.  D. 
Jones,  Loysville. 


Buck’s  Babies 

INDIANA  COUNTY  - While  on 
duty  at  the  wildlife  exhibit  at  the  In- 
diana County  Fair,  which  ended  Sep-r 
tember  3,  I was  standing  near  an 
enclosure  containing  two  fawns.  In 
the  next  enclosure  was  a buck  with 
one  antler  broken  off.  A lady  came  by 
and  remarked  to  her  children,  as  she 
pointed  at  the  buck,  “these  little  deer 
must  be  that  deer’s  babies.”— District 
Game  Protector  A.  J.  Zaycosky. 


Red???  Squirrel 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY  - This 
past  month  Ellis  Wilder,  R.  D.  3, 
Montrose,  killed  an  unusual  red  squir- 
rel doing  damage  to  hybrid  blueberry 
plants  and  sweet  corn.  What  made  it 
so  out  of  the  ordinary  is  that  it  had 
two  black  stripes  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  down  both  sides,  plus  a 
pure  white  tail.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Norman  J.  Forche,  Montrose. 
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CRAWFORD  AND  ERIE  COUN- 
TIES—I wonder  if  all  hunters  make 
attempts  to  retrieve  downed  water- 
fowl  like  Deputy  Game  Protector  Al- 
bert Whitlatch  of  Townville  did  last 
season.  Deputy  Whitlatch  shot  a wood 
duck  that  fell  into  the  water  beyond 
a clump  of  willows.  He  started  to 
wade  out  to  it,  but  the  water  was  too 
deep.  As  it  was  a very  fine  day,  he 
removed  most  of  his  clothing  and 
started  for  the  duck.  While  swimming 
around  the  willows,  he  saw  the  duck 
floating  in  the  water  and  just  beyond 
the  duck  was  a boat  with  a lady  sit- 
ting in  it.  After  going  this  far,  he  was 
not  daunted— he  retrieved  his  duck, 
headed  back  to  shore  and,  putting  on 
his  clothes,  went  on  his  way.— Land 
Manager  J.  C.  Hyde,  Townville. 

Hunter  Safety  Booster 

RERKS  COUNTY -For  the  past  five 
years  the  proprietor  of  Bill’s  Sport 
Shop,  Bill  DiSalvo,  has  sponsored  a 
Hunter  Safety  Course  for  children  of 
his  customers.  This  year’s  course  was 
held  September  25  near  Virginville. 
Bill  has  bought  jackets  for  the  in- 
structors and  pays  the  full  expense  of 
the  course.  Thirty-nine  students  re- 
ceived a full  day  of  instruction  from 
the  instructors  who  have  been  trained 
by  the  Game  Commission.— District 
Game  Protector  J.  A.  Leiendecker, 
Reading. 


“Ringing”  Rattlers 

MONROE  COUNTY  - One  of  the 
biggest  attractions  at  the  West  End 
Fair  at  Gilbert,  Monroe  County,  was 
the  Pennsylvania  reptiles,  which  was 
part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission exhibit  at  the  fair.  Young  and 
old  people  would  stand  and  watch  the 
black  snake,  copperhead  and  five  tim- 
ber rattlers  maneuver  in  the  cage.  I 
heard  many  stories  about  snakes  while 
working  at  the  exhibit.  I heard  a new 
expression  regarding  the  rattlers;  one 
person  said  to  another,  “Hear  the  rat- 
tlers ringing?”  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector J.  Spencer,  Mt.  Pocono. 

Don’t  Blame  the  Hunter 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  - Occasion- 
ally we  Game  Protectors  get  calls  to 
investigate  the  shooting  of  a steer  or 
a horse  or  some  other  farm  animah 
Invariably  the  farmer  will  say,  “Just 
look  what  some  hunter  did.  I’m  going 
to  post  my  land  to  keep  those  stupid 
#%0@±%  off.”  Regardless  of  how  this 
happens,  the  hunters  always  get  the 
blame.  I,  for  one,  find  it  difficult  to 
accept  this  conclusion  all  the  time,  it 
seems  to  me  that  hunters,  by  and 
large,  want  to  protect  their  sport  and 
do  not  indulge  in  this  sort  of  indis- 
criminate shooting.  And  I also  believe 
that  most  hunters,  even  the  occasional 
ones,  can  tell  the  difference  between 
a steer  and  a deer.— District  Game 
Protector  C.  J.  Williams,  Bedford. 
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Anxious  Moments 

CLARION  COUNTY  - During  the 
many  nights  spent  on  patrol,  numer- 
ous obstacles  are  encountered  and  the 
unexpected  can  be  expected.  I was 
observing  a field  and  had  placed  my 
sandwiches  and  coffee  on  the  ground 
and  settled  down  for  a long  wait. 
After  an  hour  or  so  had  passed,  I 
heard  the  leaves  rustle  as  a creature  of 
some  sort  approached.  Upon  turning 
on  my  flashlight,  the  animal  promptly 
detoured,  only  to  return  from  another 
direction.  This  time  the  light  had  no 
effect  and  I found  myself  facing  cer- 
tain disaster  as  it  made  a determined 
bid  for  my  sandwiches.  But  after  a 
few  anxious  moments  and  consider- 
able persuasion,  the  skunk  finally  de- 
parted, not  knowing  how  close  he  was 
to  a free  lunch.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector D.  W.  Brown,  Knox. 

Interested  Youth 

Recently  I was  requested  to  present 
a program  for  a group  of  young  boys 
who  were  participating  in  the  NYC 
program.  The  enthusiasm  and  interest 
displayed  by  these  young  people  in 
wildlife  and  general  conservation  were 
remarkable.  Most  of  the  boys  seemed 
to  have  a better  than  average  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  which  confront 
our  nation  and  some  of  the  measures 
which  will  be  required  to  solve  these 
problems.  — CIA  Stephen  A.  Kish, 
Avoca. 


Wildcat,  Eye-to-Eye 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  - Deputy 
William  N.  Swain,  Holsopple,  was 
tending  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission exhibit  at  the  Somerset  County 
Fair,  Meyersdale,  and  answering  ques- 
tions regarding  wildlife  on  exhibit. 
During  the  afternoon,  and  while  writ- 
ing up  a GAME  NEWS  subscription, 
a lady  asked,  “Where  is  the  wildcat?” 
Deputy  Swain  informed  her  it  was  in 
the  cage.  She  remarked  that  it  wasn’t 
there.  So  Officer  Swain  accompanied 
this  lady  to  the  cage;  upon  looking, 
found  no  wildcat.  He  then  called  Fish 
Warden  Joe  Dick,  who  was  tending 
the  Fish  Commission  exhibit  in  the 
same  building.  He  informed  him  the 
cat  was  missing  and  asked  his  as- 
sistance in  locating  it.  Both  officers 
again  checked  the  locked  cage,  but 
were  unable  to  locate  the  animal. 
Deputy  Swain,  on  hands  and  knees, 
went  under  the  cage,  while  Warden 
Dick  checked  top  and  sides  for  any 
holes  that  the  cat  may  have  used  to 
escape.  None  was  found,  but  while 
checking  under  this  dimly  lighted 
cage,  Deputy  Swain  came  face  to  face 
with  this  wildcat.  He  was  quite  sur- 
prised, but  glad  that  the  cage  was  be- 
tween them.  This  wildcat  had  taken 
refuge  beneath  an  artificial  rock  that 
was  in  his  cage.  I suppose  he  was 
tired  of  looking  at  people.  I wonder  if 
the  person  finished  the  subscription  to 
the  GAME  NEWS?  — District  Game 
Protector  J.  Burns,  Sr.,  Stoystown. 

Begging  Hawk 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - A resi- 
dent along  the  Blue  Mountain  in 
Schuylkill  County  reports  that  a hawk 
comes  to  his  house  three  or  four 
times  a week.  The  hawk  probably  had 
been  in  captivity  somewhere,  as  it 
will  not  fly  away  from  people,  but 
will  approach  and  beg  for  food,  even 
accepting  bread  for  its  diet.  The  hawk, 
from  the  description,  seems  to  be  a 
broadwing.  — Land  Manager  B.  A. 
Drasher,  Orwigsburg. 
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1966  NRA  HUNTER  SAFETY  AWARD  was  presented  to  Pennsylvania  at  a luncheon 
hosted  by  Governor  William  W.  Scranton.  On  hand  for  the  presentation,  left  to  right, 
are  Governor  Scranton;  Franklin  L.  Orth,  executive  vice-president  of  the  NRA;  John 
C.  Behel,  Game  Commission  hunter  safety  coordinator;  and  Glenn  L.  Bowers,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Game  Commission. 
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On  October  6,  Governor  William 
Scranton  accepted  the  1966  NRA 
Hunter  Safety  Award  in  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  capitol  at 
Harrisburg.  The  award  winning  state 
is  chosen  annually  by  the  International 
Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners  (IAGFCC). 
This  is  the  highest  national  award  in 
the  field  of  Hunter  Safety.  Thirty- 
seven  states  and  five  Canadian  Prov- 
inces compete  each  year  for  the  honor. 

Franklin  L.  Orth,  Executive  Vice- 
President  of  the  765,000-member  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  presented  a 


large  silver  and  mahogany  award 
plaque  to  Governor  Scranton.  Mert 
Golden,  past  Executive  Director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
and  Glenn  Bowers,  the  Commission’s 
current  head,  also  received  awards  for 
their  contribution  to  Pennsylvania’s 
Hunter  Safety  Program. 

Pennsylvania  operates  its  Hunter 
Safety  Program  on  a voluntary  basis. 
Thirteen  states  and  one  Canadian 
Province  operate  mandatory  programs. 
Under  the  mandatory  program  state 
laws  require  field  safety  training  for 
the  first  hunting  license  while  the  vol- 
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untary  program  is  made  available  to 
hunters  at  their  discretion. 

Pennsylvania  Hunter  Safety  Coordi- 
nator and  an  individual  1966  award 
winner,  John  C.  Behel,  directs  a state- 
wide program  which  requires  at  least 
four  hours  of  instruction  in  arms  and 
ammunition,  safe  handling  of  firearms, 
responsibilities  of  hunters  in  identify- 
ing game,  landowner-hunter  relations, 
game  laws  and  conservation. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  NRA 
Hunter  Safety  Program  on  a national 
level  in  1950,  more  than  3,000,000 
hunters  and  sportsmen  have  been 
graduated  from  courses  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  NRA  has  more  than  50,- 


000  volunteer  Hunter  Safety  Instruc- 
tors who  give  unselfishly  of  their  time 
and  energy  to  help  make  hunting  safer 
and  more  enjoyable. 

Governor  Scranton  presented  rep- 
licas of  the  national  award  to  Robert 
S.  Lichtenberger,  Deputy  Executive 
Director,  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission; Roy  Trexler,  Chief,  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Division,  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission;  Joe  Chick; 
Paul  Glenny;  Bob  Parlaman;  Fred  Ser- 
vey;  Keith  Hinman;  Steve  Mace;  and 
Steve  Kish.  Each  made  a significant 
contribution  to  Pennsylvania’s  award 
winning  Hunter  Safety  program  dur- 
ing 1966. 


Lebanon  Daily  News  Photo 

LARRY  WEISE,  of  Lebanon,  is  partial  to 
the  number  six.  He  observed  two  anni- 
versaries in  bringing  down  his  sixth 
straight  deer  in  six  years  to  the  day,  all 
with  bow  and  arrow,  and  on  the  sixth 
birthday  of  his  daughter. 


HERBERT  L.  BUCHANAN,  Franklin,  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission since  1953,  has  been  reappointed 
by  Governor  Scranton  to  another  eight- 
year  term  on  the  Commission.  The  ap- 
pointment was  confirmed  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Senate. 
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The  disappearance  of  the  wild  turkey  in  many  sections  of  the  country  was 
due  more  to  the  decimation  of  oak  and  chestnut  forests  than  to  hunting. 
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An  Accounting  to  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen . . . 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

Financial  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

July  1,  1965,  to  June  30,  1966 

By  JOHN  M.  SMITH,  Comptroller 
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THE  MAJOR  SOURCE  of  Game  Com- 
mission revenue  is  from  the  sale  of  hunt- 
ing licenses.  The  Commission  is  a com- 
pletely self-sustaining  organization  which 
receives  no  support  from  the  general  tax- 
payer. 

FINANCIAL  operations  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1965,  and  ending  June  30,  1966,  are 
outlined  in  detail  for  the  benefit  of 
Pennsylvania’s  sportsmen  and  hunters 
in  the  following  series  of  schedules, 
charts,  graphs  and  supporting  state- 
ments. In  order  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture of  the  status  of  the  “Game  Fund,” 
expenditures  of  other  State  Depart- 
ments authorized  to  expend  monies 
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from  the  Game  Fund  are  also  in- 
cluded. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  Game  Commission  is  a 
completely  self-sustaining  organization 
which  receives  no  support  from  the 
general  taxpayer.  Its  income  is  derived 
solely  from  the  sale  of  licenses,  from 
Game  Law  fines,  sales  of  wood  prod- 
ucts from  State  Game  Lands  owned 
by  the  Commission,  royalties  from 
coal  and  gas  leases  on  Game  Lands, 
contributions  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Pitman-Robert- 
son  Act  which  returns  a portion  of  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  states,  and 
other  related  Commission  activities 
which  are  detailed  in  Schedule  I of 
the  Financial  Report.  All  of  this  reve- 
nue is  deposited  with  the  State  Treas- 
urer in  the  “Game  Fund”  and  may  be 
spent,  upon  authorization  from  the 
Governor,  solely  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  the  Game  Law;  these  pur- 
poses are  the  propagation,  protection 
and  management  of  game,  and  the 
right  of  the  licensed  hunter  to  enjoy 
his  chosen  sport. 

To  assist  you  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  financial  schedules,  the  follow- 
ing facts  are  presented: 

Schedule  I shows  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
on  July  1,  1965,  the  Game 
Fund  had  a net  balance  of 

Cash  and  Investments $ 4,267,593.43 

Revenue  received  from  all 
sources  during  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  7,668,784.54 

Making  a total  of  $11,936,377.97 
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Actual  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  from  the  Game 
Fund  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  by  other  State 
Departments  authorized  to 
pay  expenditures  from  the 
Game  Fund  amounted  to 
$6,634,588.07 

Less: 

Bills  remaining 
unpaid  in  Trea- 
sury Depart- 
ment  at  June 

30,  1966  532.00  6,634,056.07 

Cash  and  Investments  in 

Game  Fund,  June  30,  1966  $ 5,302,321.90 


Schedule  II  shows  how  the  Game 
Fund  balance  of  June  30,  1966,  is 
affected  by  normal  operating  liabili- 
ties of  the  Game  Fund  and  the  actual 
amount  available  for  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  1966-67  Fiscal  Year.  From  the 
balance  of  $5,302,321.90  (cash  and 
investments)  available  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  Fiscal  Year,  the  sum 
of  $1,330,735.73  must  be  reserved  for 
encumbrances  which  represent  Game 
Commission  commitments  to  purchase 
feed,  materials  and  supplies,  equip- 
ment, land  and  other  contracts  not 
completed  at  June  30,  1966,  but  for 
which  payment  must  be  made  in  the 
near  future.  The  Department  of  Reve- 
nue is,  by  law,  authorized  to  print  and 
issue  all  hunting  licenses  and  Game 
Fund  money  is  specifically  appropri- 
ated to  cover  the  actual  expenses  in- 
curred. The  sum  of  $1,375.44  must  be 
set  aside  to  cover  their  outstanding 
commitments.  Finally,  the  sum  of 
$2,000,000  is  set  aside  as  Working 
Capital  to  cover  the  period  from  Feb- 
ruary to  September  of  each  Fiscal 
Year  when  the  Game  Commission’s 
expenditures  far  exceed  the  cash  in- 
come necessary  to  carry  out  the  Com- 
mission programs.  The  remaining  bal- 
ance of  $1,970,210.73  is  added  to  the 
estimate  of  revenue  to  be  received 
during  the  Fiscal  Year  1966-67  and 
becomes  the  basis  of  budgeting  for 
the  operations  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion during  the  1966-67  Fiscal  Year. 


Statewide  Field  Operations 

Schedule  III  shows  the  summarized 
activities  of  the  Game  Commission  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  and  the  actual  amount 
expended  for  each  along  with  the  re- 
lation each  activity  expenditure  bears 
to  the  total  amount  spent  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Schedule  IV  lists  in  detail  the  ex- 
penditures by  the  major  field  activities 
of  the  Commission.  The  statewide 
Law  Enforcement  Program  and  the 
Land  Management  Program  have  been 
summarized  to  show  the  purposes  of 
each  program  and  what  has  been 
spent  to  realize  those  purposes.  No 
summary  is  presented  for  the  major 
Propagation  Program  since  the  total 
expenditure  is  made  for  the  operation 
of  six  Game  Farms  devoted  solely  to 
the  raising  of  game  to  be  released  for 
hunting. 

Control  and  Audit  of  the  Fund 

To  insure  the  maintenance  of  com- 
plete, accurate  records  and  accounts 
and  the  judicious  expenditure  of 
funds,  the  Commonwealth  has  many 
controls  and  safeguards.  Under  the 
provisions  of  Article  IV,  Section  402,  of 
the  Commonwealth’s  Fiscal  Code,  the 
Auditor  General  is  required  to  audit 
the  accounts  and  affairs  of  all  State 
Departments,  Boards  and  Commis- 
sions at  least  once  a year.  The  formal 
audit  of  the  Game  Commission  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1966,  has 
not  yet  been  completed  but  the  ac- 
counts are  in  good  order  and  no  prob- 
lems are  expected. 

Other  controls  imposed  on  all  De- 
partments, Boards,  and  Commissions 
are: 

1.  The  mandatory  requirement 
that  all  invoices,  payrolls,  and 
other  operating  expenses  shall 
be  audited  by  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral and  the  State  Treasury 
Department  before  payment  is 
made. 
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2.  The  mandatory  reporting  daily 
of  all  financial  transactions  to 
the  Governor’s  Bureau  of  Ac- 
counts and  Control. 

3.  The  control  exercised  by  the 
Governor’s  quarterly  budget  al- 
lotments and  all  other  budget 
matters. 

4.  The  periodic  verification  of  ac- 
counts with  those  maintained 
by  the  Auditor  General’s  De- 
partment, the  State  Treasury, 
and  the  Governor’s  Bureau  of 
Accounts  and  Control. 

All  of  the  above  controls  and  man- 
dated requirements  are  in  addition  to 
the  field  and  internal  controls,  audits, 
etc.,  performed  and  maintained  by  the 
Accounting  Section  in  the  Comptrol- 
ler’s Office  of  the  Game  Commission. 

Earmarked  Funds 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Game 
Law,  as  amended  by  Act  271,  Session 
1949,  not  less  than  $1.25  from  each 
Resident  Hunter’s  License  fee  shall  be 
spent  for  improving  and  maintaining 


natural  wildlife  habitat  on  land  that  is 
available  for  public  hunting;  the  pur- 
chase, maintenance,  operation,  rental 
and  storage  of  equipment  used  in  this 
work;  the  purchase,  distribution,  plant- 
ing, cultivating  and  harvesting  of 
game  foods;  the  purchase,  trapping 
and  distribution  of  all  species  of  game, 
as  well  as  providing  protection  to  the 
property  of  Farm-Game  Cooperators. 

Article  XIV  of  the  Game  Law,  as 
amended  by  Act  632,  Session  of  1956, 
provides  that  the  sum  of  $1  from  the 
sale  of  each  Resident  and  Nonresident 
Antlerless  Deer  License  shall  be  used 
solely  for  browse  cutting  or  otherwise 
removing  overshadowing  tree  growth 
to  produce  undergrowth  sprouts  and 
saplings  for  deer  food  and  cover  on 
State  Game  Lands. 

Tabulated  schedules  are  provided  in 
the  Financial  Report  to  show  the 
Game  Commission’s  compliance  with 
the  above  provisions  for  each  year 
since  they  have  been  in  effect  and  the 
overall  expenditures  of  these  man- 
dated funds. 


SCHEDULE  II 

CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  POSITION  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1966 


Cash  $1,348,883.57 

Investments— U.  S.  Government  Short  Term  Securities  _ 3,953,438.33 

Total  Cash  and  Investments  $5,302,321.90 

Less:  Liabilities  and  Working  Capital 


Encumbrances— Game  Commission  $1,330,735.73 

Encumbrances— Department  of  Revenue  1,375.44 

Reserve  for  Working  Capital  2,000,000.00  3,332,111.17 


Net 

Balance  Available  for 

Expenditure  During  Fiscal  Year  1966-67 

— 

$1,970,210.73 

RECEIPTS  AND 

EXPENDITURES 

ACT  NO. 

632,  1955 

Antlerless 

Deer 

Minimum 

Expended 

Over  ( ° ) or 

License 

Licenses 

to  be 

Fiscal 

Under  ( — ) 

Year 

Sold 

Expended 

Expenditures 

Year  Ended 

Minimum 

1957 

334,683 

$334,683.00 

$104,218.85 

1958 

$230,464.15- 

1958 

349,054 

349,054.00 

306,605.18 

1959 

42,448.82- 

1959 

369,409 

369,409.00 

370,647.80 

1960 

1,238,80° 

1960 

229,535 

229,535.00 

425,895.55 

1961 

196,360.55° 

1961 

210,840 

210,840.00 

361,196.19 

1962 

150,356.19° 

1962 

201,431 

201,431.00 

316,411.47 

1963 

114,980.47° 

1963 

204,068 

204,068.00 

305,583.16 

1964 

101,515.16° 

1964 

274,799 

274,799.00 

353,426.70 

1965 

78,627.70° 

1965 

261,283 

261,283.00 

311,111.10 

1966 

49,828.10° 

DECEMBER,  1966 
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1965-66  FISCAL  YEAR  STATEMENT 
SCHEDULE  III 

SUMMARIZED  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 

The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  during  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  Tune  30,  1966 

, have 

been  subdivided  into  major  activity  groupings  as  follows: 

Amount 

Part  of 
Dollar 

Acquisition  and  Management  of  Land  for  Wildlife.  Purchase  and  man- 
agement of  State  Game  Lands,  costs  of  administering  and  managing 
Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  and  other  leased  areas.  Also  in- 
cludes payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  State  Game  Lands  

$2,676,157.78 

41.0 

Protection  of  Wildlife.  Salaries  and  expenses  for  enforcement  of  Game 
Laws,  assistance  in  enforcement  of  fish,  dog  and  forest  laws  and 
other  related  activities  by  Game  Protectors  

1,349,869.49 

20.0 

Propagation  of  Game.  Operations  of  Game  Farms,  purchase  of  game, 
wild  game  transfers,  distribution  of  game  

893,568.19 

13.5 

Information  and  Education.  Costs  of  GAME  NEWS  magazine,  other 
publications,  exhibits,  motion  pictures,  radio  and  TV  programs,  at- 
tendance at  Sportsmen’s  meetings.  Also  includes  salaries  and  ex- 
penses necessary  for  Hunter  Safety  program  

520,158.60 

8.0 

Division  of  Administration.  Internal  administration  of  Commission  in- 
cluding Personnel  and  Service  sections  and  Statistical  section  .... 

167,967.37 

2.5 

Ross  Leffier  School  of  Conservation.  Costs  of  training  Student  Officers, 
costs  of  In-Service  training  courses,  maintenance  costs  of  school 
grounds  and  buildings  

108,145.63 

1.5 

Issuing  Hunting  Licenses.  Includes  tags,  applications,  reports  and  per- 
sonnel costs  

101,496.50 

1.5 

Radio  System.  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Statewide  radio  system 

67,736.02 

1.0 

Retirement  Contributions.  Commission  contributions  to  state  employes’ 
retirement  system  

191,826.00 

3.0 

Wildlife  Research.  Continuing  studies  by  Game  Biologists  to  determine 
practical  methods  of  developing  wildlife  management  programs  

131,881.78 

2.0 

Accounting.  Preparation  and  audit  of  payrolls,  vouchers,  maintenance  of 
records  and  accounts  . 

135,234.84 

2.0 

Social  Security.  Commission’s  share  of  Social  Security  payments  

110,574.00 

1.5 

Executive  Office.  Salaries  and  expenses  including  travel  expenses  in- 
curred by  Commissioners  

65,820.15 

1.0 

Bounty  Payments.  Bounties  on  predators,  payment  of  bear  damage 
claims,  cost  of  deer-proof  fences  

114,151.72 

1.5 

TOTALS  

$6,634,588.07 

100.0 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
ACT  NO.  271,  1949 


License 

year 

Resident 

Licenses 

Sold 

Minimum 
to  be 
Expended 

Expenditures 

Expended 

Fiscal 

Year  Ended 

Over  (”)  or 
Under  ( — ) 
M inimum 

1949 

810,059 

$1,012,573.75 

$1,012, 465.96(A) 

19.50 

$ 107,79- 

1950 

810,948 

1,002,435.00 

1,266,856.18 

1951 

264,421.18° 

1951 

810,349 

1,012,936.25 

1,095,938.26 

1952 

83,002.01° 

1952 

830,147 

1,037,683.75 

1,163,287.09 

1953 

125,603.34° 

1953 

859,783 

1,074,728.75 

1,247,584.35 

1954 

172,855.60° 

1954 

869,286 

1,086,607.50 

1,215,543.03 

195.5 

128,935.53° 

1955 

898,542 

1,123,177.50 

1,150,865.08 

1956 

27,687.58° 

1956 

902,540 

1,128,175.00 

1,280,927.58 

1957 

152,752.58° 

1957 

929,990 

1,162,487.50 

1,312,154.02 

1958 

149,666.52° 

1958 

943,340 

1,179,175.00 

1,261,098.24 

1959 

81,923.24° 

1959 

943,866 

1,179,832.50 

1,308,305.57 

1960 

128,473.07° 

1960 

949,365 

1,186,706.25 

1,894,854.64 

1961 

708,148.39° 

1961 

933,346 

1,166,682.50 

1,8.56,635.22 

1962 

689,952.72° 

1962 

926,976 

1,158,720.00 

1,599,871.34 

1963 

441,151.34° 

1963 

820,800 

1,026,000.00 

1,480,167.64 

1964 

454,167.64° 

1964 

868,972 

1,086,215.00 

1,630,906.74 

196.5 

544,691.74° 

1965 

898.000(B) 

1,122,500.00 

1,257,151.30 

1966 

134,651.30° 

(A)  Expenditures  from  September  1,  1949  (Effective  date  of  Act),  to  May  31,  1950. 
(B;  Estimated  License  Sales. 
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GAME  NEWS 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENDITURES  BY  ORGANIZATIONAL  UNITS 
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1965-66  FISCAL  YEAR  REPORT 
SCHEDULE  IV 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  OTHER  WILDLIFE  PROTECTION  ACTIVITIES 


Game  Law  Enforcement  on  a Statewide  Basis  $ 797,974.38 

Investigation  of  Damage  Complaints  and  Disposal  of  Highway-Killed  Deer  101,752.18 

Law  Enforcement  by  Deputy  Game  Protectors  125,735.21 

Proportionate  Share  of  Field  Division  Administrative  Costs  — 84,632.68 

General  Administrative  Costs  in  Connection  with  Law  Enforcement  - 90,428.96 

Activities  in  Connection  with  Control  of  Predators  35,815.57 

Deputy  Game  Protectors’  In-Service  Training  23,018.35 

Protection  of  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  47,456.90 

Bounties  Paid  for  Predators  114,151.72 

Two-Way  Radio  System— Operation  and  Maintenance  Costs  80,875.98 

Maintenance  of  Prisoners  Incarcerated  for  Violations  of  the  Game  Law  1,621.00 

Assistance  to  Other  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Agencies  28,294.30 


Total  Cost  During  the  Fiscal  Year  for  This  Purpose  Was  - $1,531,757.23 

LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  State  Game  Lands,  Piefuges  and  Propagation 

Areas  $1,069,430.92 

Establishment,  Maintenance  and  Development  of  Farm-Game  Projects  311,648.99 

Allegheny  National  Forest:  Construction  and  maintenance  of  buildings;  clearing, 
preparing  and  harvesting  food  strips  and  a variety  of  other  important  activities 

in  connection  therewith  - 22,668.92 

All  Other  Areas:  Includes  Primary  Refuges,  State  Forest  Land,  Auxiliary 

Refuges,  etc.  — 64,861.88 

Waterfowl  Impoundments  and  Marsh  Pond  Development:  Construction  costs  of 
waterfowl  impoundments,  marsh  developments,  and  planting  waterfowl  food 
plants  regardless  of  ownership  or  location  of  lands,  also  includes  costs  of 

construction,  distribution  and  erection  of  duck  nesting  boxes  92,122.26 

Goose  Area:  Maintenance  and  operation  of  experimental  area  for  migrating  and 

nesting  wild  geese  53,732.48 

Winter  Feeding  of  Game  in  the  Wilds:  Includes  the  cost  of  standing  grain  and 
cover  crops  on  other  than  Farm-Game  Projects,  also  construction  costs  of 
feeders  and  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  grain  and  salt  by  the  Food  and 
Cover  Corps  and  other  authorized  personnel  57,165.75 


Howard  Nursery:  Includes  all  costs  of  preparing,  fertilizing,  seeding,  cover  crop- 
ping, liming,  spraying  and  dusting  of  nursery  plants;  also,  transportation  of 
nursery  stock.  Purchase  or  collection  of  seed.  Costs  in  connection  with  packing 
and  shipping  of  nursery  stock.  Costs  of  maintenance  of  nursery  buildings  and 


equipment  76,019.28 

General  Administrative  Expense  of  Land  Management  230,873.71 

Payments  to  Political  Sub-Divisions  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  State  Game  Lands  199,383.18 

Purchase  of  Land,  including  title  and  survey  costs  .._ 216,671.41 

Purchase  of  Equipment  (Trucks,  tractors,  farm  equipment,  etc.)  152,007.92 

Pro-Rata  Share  of  Field  Division  Administrative  Costs  113,020.05 

Division  of  Minerals  - — — - 16,551.03 


Total  Cost  for  the  Fiscal  Year  for  This  Purpose  Was  _ — — — $2,676,157.78 
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GAME  NEWS 


SCHEDULE  I 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE,  EXPENDITURES  AND  CASH  BALANCES 
FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1965,  TO  JUNE  30,  1966 


REVENUE 


Cash  in  State  Treasury  to  Credit  of  “Game  Fund”  on  July  1,  1965  $4,291,669.86 

Less:  Unpaid  Vouchers  in  Fiscal  Offices  as  of  June  30,  1965  24,076.43 


Net  Amount  Available  for  Expenditure  as  of  July  1,  1965  

Receipts  July  1,  1965,  to  June  30,  1966: 

Resident  Hunters’  Licenses  $4,257,896.25 

Nonresident  Hunters’  Licenses  1,352,177.70 

Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  261,560.40 

Archery  Licenses  155,124.60 

Nonresident  Trapping  Licenses  225.00 

Special  3-Day  Nonresident  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  Licenses  8,346.00 

Special  Game  Permits  30,189.00 

Game  Law  Fines  226,800.80 

Interest  on  Deposits  31,532.73 

Sale  of  Skins  and  Guns  8,933.77 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  (Through  Property  and  Supplies)  ..  2,331.77 

Miscellaneous  44,729.43 

Rental  of  State  Property  42,686.98 

Sale  of  Wood  Products  134,653.58 

Contributions  from  Federal  Government  757,151.34 

Sale  of  Publications  144,180.09 

Interest  on  Securities  146,434.46 

Ground  Rentals  and  Royalties  (Gas  Wells)  55,273.83 

Coal  Royalties  8,556.81 


$4,267,593.43 


Total  Receipts  From  All  Sources  7,668,784.54 

Total  Funds  Available  During  Fiscal  Year  1965-1966  $11,936,377.97 


34.2  21.4  13.5  78  3.2  4.6  3.5  3.0  2.0  1.7  2.0  1.5  1.6 


INSULATED  BOOTS,  developed  during  the  Korean  War,  will  keep 
your  feet  as  warm  as  toast  while  deer  hunting. 


Frigid  Weather  Footwear 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


COLD  feet  can  be  a problem  to 
hunters.  I refer  to  the  physical 
discomfort  of  having  feet  turn  into 
icicles  when  one  stands  an  hour  or 
more  in  zero  temperatures,  waiting  for 
deer  to  show. 

Fortunately  the  malady  isn’t  the 
problem  it  used  to  be,  say,  fifteen 
years  ago,  prior  to  the  Korean  War. 
Wars  bring  change,  not  always  for  the 
best,  but  in  this  case,  the  Korean  con- 
flict brought  the  insulated  boot  into 
being.  It  licked  the  cold  feet  problem 
for  soldiers  and  hunters  alike. 

U.  S.  soldiers  in  Korea  were  plagued 
with  frostbitten  feet.  More  casualties 


resulted  from  the  monstrous  cold  Ko- 
rean winters  than  those  inflicted  by 
the  Red  Chinese.  The  U.  S.  Army  con- 
tracted with  boot  companies  to  de- 
velop an  insulated  boot,  of  some  type, 
that  would  cope  with  the  below  zero 
temperatures.  Experiments  showed 
that  layers  of  wool  fleece,  sandwiched 
between  layers  of  latex  rubber,  kept 
feet  comfortable  in  sub-zero  weather. 
The  latex  interior  prevented  foot  per- 
spiration from  penetrating  to  the  wool 
insulation.  After  initial  tests,  the  Army 
gave  a nod  of  approval  to  have  several 
thousand  pairs  of  boots  manufactured. 
Issued  to  the  U.  S.  Korean  soldiers, 
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frostbitten  feet  thereafter  became  a 
courtmartial  offense. 

Cold  feet  have  their  origin  in  the 
ankles,  that  area  having  the  least 
amount  of  flesh  found  in  any  part  of 
the  body.  As  ankles  become  chilled 
and  lose  heat,  the  body  automatically 
attempts  to  reduce  this  heat  loss  by 
instinctively  contracting  blood  vessels 
leading  to  the  chilled  tissues.  This 
contraction  reduces,  even  stops,  cir- 
culation of  blood  through  the  capil- 
laries of  the  feet.  Nature  is  inclined 
to  sacrifice  the  extremities  in  order  to 
spare  the  body  generally.  The  chilled 
extremities  turn  blue,  due  to  the  shut- 
ting off  of  fresh  oxygen  to  blood  now 
stagnant  in  the  capillaries  of  the  feet. 
Flesh  hardens,  limbs  become  numb. 
Continued,  ice  crystals  form  within 
the  cells,  tissues  freeze  and  toes,  feet 
and  fingers  become  stiff.  Amount  of 
damage,  whether  it  is  to  be  tempo- 
rary or  permanent,  depends  on  sever- 
ity and  length  of  exposure. 

Insulation,  to  trap  body  heat  and 
keep  blood  vessels  from  contracting,  is 
the  answer.  Air  is  the  best  insulator, 
water  the  poorest.  Normally,  one  or 
two  pairs  of  wool  socks,  worn  in  ordi- 
nary leather  or  rubber  boots,  provide 
good  insulation  because  of  the  numer- 
ous air  spaces  between  the  wool  fibers. 
Trouble  develops  when  feet  perspire. 
Socks  become  moist.  Moisture  trans- 
fers body  heat  to  the  outside.  More 
pairs  of  socks,  fitted  inside  boots, 
cramp  feet,  further  choke  off  blood 
and  starve  tissues  of  oxygen. 

Before  the  Korean-type  insulated 
boot  became  available  to  civilians, 
only  the  exceptional  hunter  was  not 
plagued  with  cold  feet.  I generally 
wore  cotton  socks  next  to  my  feet, 
with  two  or  three  wool  outer  pairs,  all 


SOME  INSULATED  BOOTS  will  keep 
feet  warm  even  at  temperatures  down  to 
20  degrees  below  zero. 


to  no  avail.  I went  so  far  as  to  put 
handwarmers  inside  big  kraft  p^per 
grocery-type  bags,  and  placed  my  cold 
boots  and  feet  inside.  This  helped. 
Still  my  feet  got  too  cold  for  comfort. 
I built  small  fires.  Finally  I’d  give  up 
the  deer  stand,  trudge  back  to  the 
cabin  to  thaw  out  my  frigid  feet. 

When  the  insulated  Army  type  boot 
became  available  to  hunters,  it  quickly 
solved  the  cold  feet  problem.  The 
boots  work  out  so  well  that  at  least 
one  manufacturer  claims  your  money 
will  be  refunded  if  your  feet  get  cold 
—really  cold— in  temperatures  down  to 
twenty  degrees  below  zero.  That’s 
saying  a lot  for  a product! 
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THE  INSULATED  BOOT  is  a boon  to 
hunters  who  are  on  stand  for  hours  during 
the  deer  season. 


If  feet  do  feel  a bit  chilled  after 
long  periods  of  inactivity,  a few  min- 
utes’ walk  or  stamping  of  the  feet 
restores  circulation.  Feet  then  remain 
comfortably  warm  for  another  hour 
or  more. 

Better  insulated  boots  are  expensive. 
Numerous  manufacturers,  eager  to 
slice  into  this  civilian  pie,  use  less 


expensive  materials  and  methods  of 
construction  in  order  to  sell  the  boots 
“at  a price.”  Some  use  foam-type  inner 
materials,  and  layers  not  too  thick  at 
that.  These  do  a job,  but  rate  second 
best  to  the  original  fleece  insulated 
boots. 

This  frigid  footwear  is  a boon  to 
cold  weather  activities.  Deer  hunters, 
and  those  who  gun  varmints  during 
the  coldest  parts  of  Pennsylvania  win- 
ters, seldom  have  cold  feet  while  wear- 
ing the  newer  insulated  boot.  Duck 
hunters,  who  wade  chilly  waters  to  set 
out  decoys,  enjoy  warm  feet  all  day 
in  their  blind.  Even  early  season  trout 
fishermen  find  comfort  with  waders 
which  have  insulating  materials  sand- 
wiched around  feet  and  ankles. 

We’re  not  attempting  to  sell  prod- 
ucts through  this  column,  or  recom- 
mend that  you  dash  out  and  spend 
hard  earned  cash  for  pieces  of  gear 
covered  in  these  pages.  We  do,  how- 
ever, want  you  to  know  what  equip- 
ment is  available  which  helps  in  some 
manner,  to  make  your  outdoor  activi- 
ties more  enjoyable.  Insulated  boots, 
to  keep  your  feet  warm  as  toast,  are 
a worthwhile  addition  to  the  sports- 
man’s closet. 


IF  FEET  ARE  WARM,  hunters  are  usually  warm  all  over.  You  can  hunt  better  and 
for  longer  periods  in  cold  weather  when  you  wear  insulated  Korean-type  boots. 
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You  Have  a Choice  of ..  . 


WHETHER  YOU  HUNT  from  the  ground  or  the  branches,  trophies  like  this  one 
can  be  taken.  This  particular  whitetail  was  taken  from  a tree  stand.  When  snow  is  on 
the  ground,  so  are  leaves.  These  conditions  work  in  favor  of  the  upstairs  shooter. 


Trees  or  Terra  Firma? 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author 


WHETHER  you  like  to  do  your 
hunting  from  a tree  stand  or  on 
the  ground  is  purely  a matter  of 
choice.  But,  whichever  choice  you 
make,  certain  considerations  are  in- 
volved which  might  be  well  to  check 
out  on  the  following  pages. 

First,  let  it  be  hereby  recorded  that 
I am  currently  dedicated  to  shooting 
my  deer  from  terra  firma.  This  does 
not  discount  the  advantages  of  the 
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aerial  view  at  certain  times  of  the 
year.  Future  experience  may  even 
sway  my  current  opinions.  But,  let’s 
take  a look  at  it  from  both  angles. 

There  is  considerably  more  flexi- 
bility in  shooting  from  the  average 
ground  position  as  opposed  to  or  sup- 
plementary to  the  tree  stand.  Just  how 
the  ground  position  stacks  up,  by  com- 
parison, is  predicated  primarily  upon 
what  type  of  tree  stand  is  employed. 
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Once  you  are  in  your  tree  stand, 
you  are  restricted  by  the  amount  of 
foliage  and  the  amount  of  preparation 
you  have  put  into  making  this  a van- 
tage point  from  which  to  shoot.  It  can 
vary  from  one  board  on  which  to  sit 
to  a platform  on  which  the  hunter  can 
sit,  stand,  take  a nap  or  watch  TV. 
However,  no  matter  how  well  or  how 
elaborately  constructed  a tree  stand 
might  be,  it  limits  your  shooting  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  a well  chosen 
stand  on  the  ground  seldom  restricts 
you  much  in  any  direction.  If  you  are 
wise  enough  to  pick  a number  of 
openings  beforehand,  you  may  have 
half  a dozen  good  spots  through  which 
to  send  an  arrow.  Not  only  are  you 
more  likely  to  have  more  shooting 
positions,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
move  from  your  stand  for  consider- 
able distances  to  pick  an  altogether 
different  opening  for  a shot  at  a deer 
which  does  not  come  the  way  you 
had  planned  it. 

Foliage  Creates  Problems 

This  is  particularly  true  during  the 
October  season  when  summer  foliage 
is  still  much  in  evidence  and  has 
barely  changed  color.  True,  toward 
the  end  of  October,  leaves  have  fallen 
and  frosts  have  knocked  down  some 
of  the  weeds  which  formerly  ob- 
structed your  shooting  view.  Never- 
theless, when  you  choose  a stand  from 
which  to  hunt,  you  are  more  con- 
cerned with  movement  of  the  deer 
than  the  type  of  terrain  or  foliage. 

In  later  seasons,  particularly  if  you 
continue  to  use  a bow  during  the  gun- 
ning season,  and  the  special  winter 
deer  shoots,  the  picture  changes  some- 
what. At  such  times,  the  woods  stand 
stark  against  the  dark  background  of 
decaying  leaves  and  vegetation.  It  is 
even  more  sharply  so  after  the  first 
snowfall.  At  such  times,  the  scales  be- 
gin to  tip  in  favor  of  the  tree  approach 
to  deer  hunting.  Although  limbs  and 
twigs  may  still  be  more  of  a problem 
for  the  tree  hunter,  visibility  is  no 
longer  restricted  by  foliage. 
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A SHOOTING  STATION  on  the  ground 
gives  the  hunter  many  opportunities 
denied  the  fellow  who  prefers  to  take  the 
aerial  route. 

You  do  lose  some  of  the  reflected 
warmth  from  the  ground  when  you  are 
up  in  a tree,  and  this  can  be  a con- 
sideration during  the  cold  months. 
Cold  breezes  which  are  broken  up,  or 
partially  blocked,  by  trees  on  the 
ground  have  a clearer  sweep  at  the 
suffering  archer  in  his  tree  stand. 

When  it  comes  to  camouflage  and 
body  scents,  we  must  again  defer  to 
the  old  apple  tree.  It  is  easier  to  hide 
yourself  in  a tree  than  it  is  on  the 
ground.  In  early  season,  this  is  not 
much  of  a problem  for  the  ground 
hunter  since  camouflage  has  been  per- 
fected to  a fine  degree.  If  you  are  a 
good  deer  hunter,  you  need  not  worry 
about  deer  seeing  you  on  the  ground. 
This  still  leaves  the  problem  of  move- 
ment when  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a 
bow  for  the  shot.  Here  again  the  tree 
hunter  has  the  advantage.  Although 
deer  will  look  up  into  a tree,  they  are 
less  apt  to  do  so.  The  topside  huntei 
has  an  advantage  in  this  department. 
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On  the  ground,  body  scent  is  much 
more  of  a problem  than  it  is  in  the  air. 
Not  only  are  your  body  scents  carried 
at  the  same  level  as  those  of  the  deer, 
you  are  plagued  by  errant  breezes 
which  refuse  to  follow  the  general 
pattern  of  air  movement.  Even  though 
you  have  picked  a spot  where  you  are 
most  likely  to  be  downwind,  the  main 
wind  can  shift  or  you  can  have  breezes 
going  in  all  directions  at  once. 

The  same  problem  faces  the  tree 
stander,  but  to  a lesser  degree.  Be- 
cause of  his  altitude,  his  body  scents 
are  better  broken  up  in  the  air.  Al- 
though deer  may  suspect  his  presence, 
they  will  have  much  more  difficulty 
locating  the  archer. 

Long  Bows  Are  Clumsy 

Aerial  stands,  depending  upon 
whether  they  are  merely  trees  with 
convenient  limbs  on  which  to  brace 
yourself,  or  elaborate  platforms  which 
permit  maximum  flexibility  under  the 
circumstances,  have  one  more  draw- 
back. This  is  in  the  type  of  bow  you 
prefer.  Here  again  my  personal  opin- 
ion is  swayed  by  the  fact  that  I prefer 
to  use  the  same  66-inch  bow  for  hunt- 
ing that  I use  on  the  target  range.  The 
longer  the  bow,  the  tougher  it  is  to 
handle  it  efficiently  from  an  elevated 
position.  This  was  rather  painfully 
pointed  out  by  an  experience  I had 
early  this  summer. 

Sherwood  Shoch,  managing  editor 
of  Archery  World  and  former  national 
instinctive  champion,  and  I were  bear 
hunting  in  the  northern  Maine  woods. 
For  the  first  two  days,  I hunted  from 
the  ground,  but  foliage  was  so  heavy 
that  my  chances  of  seeing  a bear  com- 
ing into  the  bait  (which  is  permitted 
in  Maine)  were  practically  nil.  The 
outfitters  built  me  a beautiful  tree 
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FROM  THE  BOWSTRING 


stand  over  the  bait.  It  gave  me  an 
excellent  view  for  many  yards  in  all 
directions.  There  was  only  one  fault. 
I could  only  shoot  in  one  direction. 
And,  trying  to  adjust  my  aim  and  my 
position  became  a rather  precarious 
exercise.  On  top  of  this,  since  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  stand  early  in 
the  afternoon  so  that  the  bears  do  not 
become  alarmed  at  your  approach,  it 
is  a long  wait  until  the  time  when 
bruins  can  be  expected  to  come  in  to 
feed.  I kept  dozing  off,  and  I was 
afraid  that  I would  fall  off  my  stand. 


A TREE  STAND  limits  flexibility  of  the 
archer  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
when  tree  foliage  is  still  heavy. 


The  next  day  I took  a rope  along  and 
tied  myself  fast  so  that  I would  feel 
the  pressure  if  I decided  to  go  sleep- 
walking. 

Sherwood,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
using  a short  bow  and  had  no  trouble 
aiming  from  his  stand.  Even  so,  he 
was  restricted  to  about  a 30°  area  in 
which  to  shoot.  Fortunately  the  one 
bear  that  we  saw  came  into  his  stand. 
He  drilled  it  four  out  of  five  shots  to 
rack  up  a nice  trophy  for  himself. 

If  you  weigh  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  so  far,  it  would  appear  that  the 
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high  chair  approach  would  have  the 
edge  despite  certain  shortcomings. 
However,  there  are  two  more  areas  to 
consider  which  are  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. 

One  big  drawback  to  a tree  stand 
is  in  finding  one  in  the  proper  spot. 
Then,  there  is  the  matter  of  whether 
or  not  you  have  permission  to  build 
the  stand  in  the  first  place.  On  state- 
owned  land,  it  is  unlawful  to  do  so. 
If  you  are  going  to  erect  a climbing 
ladder  on  a tree,  and  if  you  plan  to 
nail  boards  into  the  tree  on  privately- 
owned  land,  you  must  have  the  own- 
er’s permission  to  do  so.  You  can  get 
around  this  to  a degree  by  using  rope 
so  that  you  do  not  mar  the  tree  in 
any  way,  but  this  is  a marginal  ap- 
proach to  a safe  platform. 

Nails  Damage  Trees 

I made  a rather  extensive  check  on 
how  much  damage  is  caused  to  a tree 
by  inserting  nails  or  other  metal.  It 
was  explained  to  me  that  even  the  sta- 
ples which  are  used  to  fasten  posters 
to  a tree  will  leave  an  indelible  mark 
on  lumber  later  taken  from  the  tree. 
Certainly,  this  should  be  cause  for  con- 
cern to  anyone  planning  to  construct 
a lookout  in  the  tall  timber. 

On  the  ground,  your  hunting  stand 
may  be  anything  from  a leaf-covered 
bush  which  hides  your  profile  to  an 
elaborate  room  without  a roof.  My  fa- 
vorite stand,  which  has  been  fruitful 
from  the  standpoint  of  seeing  deer 
year  after  year,  is  no  more  than  a spot 
in  an  old  hedgerow  which  provides  a 
natural  screen  in  all  directions.  It  is 
located  on  one  of  the  best  deer  run- 
ways I have  ever  seen.  This  fall,  when 
I approached  the  stand  for  the  first 
time,  there  was  a deer  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedgerow  no  more  than 
30  feet  from  me.  Unfortunately,  al- 
though this  one  almost  took  the  fatal 
step,  it  detected  something  wrong  at 
the  last  instant  and  wheeled  away  be- 
fore I could  shoot  at  an  opening  no 
more  than  20  feet  from  me. 

I have  a number  of  such  stands  lo- 


cated within  a ten-minute  drive  of  my 
home.  If  one  does  not  produce  action, 
it  is  no  problem  to  use  one  of  the 
other  stands.  Although  I have  missed 
many  promising  opportunities  at  each 
of  these  stands  simply  because  the 
deer  had  many  advantages  that  would 
not  be  available  to  one  approaching  a 
tree  stand,  my  experiences  have  been 
many  and  varied— some  even  success- 
ful. 

Another  advantage  when  you  are  on 
the  ground  is  that  it  is  easier  to  have 
the  second  arrow  ready  at  hand.  Some 
stick  an  extra  arrow  or  two  in  the 
ground  or  stand  their  quiver  up  at 
their  feet  where  an  arrow  can  easily 
be  reached.  It  is  true  that  you  seldom 
get  a chance  to  release  a second  shaft 
if  the  deer  is  close  enough  for  good 
shooting,  but  it  is  good  planning  to 
have  at  least  one  more  arrow  in  readi- 
ness for  the  odd  time  that  it  is  needed. 

From  a standpoint  of  safety,  the 
overhead  hideout  requires  that  you 

SHERWOOD  SHOCH  had  no  trouble 
shooting  his  bear  from  this  tree  stand 
although  his  shooting  area  was  reduced 
to  about  30  degrees. 
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REFLECTED  WARMTH  from  the  ground 
and  protection  of  the  trees  when  the  cold 
winds  blow  are  advantages  of  the  ground 
shooting  station. 

use  extra  care.  It  is  advisable  to  carry 
a length  of  rope  to  be  used  in  raising 
and  lowering  your  bow  and/ or  quiver. 
You  eliminate  any  serious  hazard  to 
either  your  equipment  or  yourself. 

As  an  aside,  it  might  be  well  to  re- 
mind those  shooting  from  the  topside 

I that  you  should  practice  shooting  from 
this  position  before  attempting  to  take 
a deer.  You  might  be  unpleasantly 
surprised  to  find  how  easy  it  is  to  miss 
such  a big  target  at  short  range.  Also, 
considerable  thought  should  be  given 
as  to  where  you  should  try  to  hit  an 
animal  from  this  angle.  The  hunter 
with  his  feet  on  the  ground  seldom  has 
this  problem.  His  shooting  is  little  dif- 
ferent than  target  practice. 

The  last,  and  what  I consider  to  be 
the  most  important,  consideration  is 


the  angle  of  the  shot.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  an  arrow  kills  by  hem- 
orrhage, and  the  deer  is  likely  to 
travel  anywhere  from  50  to  150  yards 
before  dropping  after  the  shot.  This 
means  that  the  animal  must  be  trailed 
to  its  deathbed. 

The  ideal  shot  is  one  from  the  side 
low  into  the  chest  cavity.  Not  only 
are  you  likely  to  have  a fatal  hit,  you 
are  practically  insuring  that  you  will 
have  a good  blood  trail  to  follow.  This 
type  of  shot  is  nearly  impossible  from 
a tree  stand.  Except,  of  course,  where 
the  deer  approaches  a side  hill  stand 
from  the  topside. 

Almost  invariably,  your  shot  from 
on  top  will  course  down  through  the 
deer.  This  is  an  excellent  angle  from 
which  to  inflict  a fatal  hit.  Unfor- 
tunately, unless  the  arrow  goes  com- 
pletely through  the  animal,  or  at  least 
protrudes  on  the  far  side  of  the  point 
of  penetration,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
deer  will  leave  a good  blood  trail. 
Later  in  the  season,  this  is  no  great 
handicap.  Visibility  is  much  less  re- 
stricted than  it  is  early  in  the  season 
when  it  is  impossible  to  see  more  than 
a relatively  few  yards  in  heavy  vyood- 
land.  You  can  follow  the  flight  of  the 
deer  visually  a long  way. 

If  the  deer  goes  more  than  the  usual 
distance,  a top  shot  may  not  produce 
the  desired  blood  trail  and  the  net 
result  can  be  a lost  animal  early  in 
the  season.  This  can  happen  even 
though  the  hit  is  fatal. 

Summed  up,  there  is  no  intent  here 
to  discourage  you  from  using  either 
system.  However,  by  considering  both 
good  and  bad  points  of  each  system, 
you  can  better  plan  your  stand, 
whether  it  be  in  October  or  January. 
Either  is  a tough  way  to  take  a tro- 
phy, and  the  successful  hunter  can 
take  a special  satisfaction  when  he  sits 
down  to  a venison  dinner. 
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Two  out  of  three  waterfowl  hatched  on  the  North  American  continent  come 
from  the  prime  “duck  factory”  areas  of  Canada. 
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By  Don  Lewis 
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THE  nearby  shot  that  rang  out 
sharp  and  clear  in  the  cold  morn- 
ing air  brought  me  to  a sudden  halt 
and  raised  my  blood  pressure  con- 
siderably. Two  more  quick  shots  and 
all  was  still.  For  several  moments  I 
stood  in  a ready  position  scanning  the 


TO  TWIST  AN  OLD  SAYING,  there's  a 
gun  for  every  situation  and  a situation 
for  every  gun.  It's  up  to  the  hunter  to 
match  his  gun,  his  situation  and  himself. 

woods  around  me  for  the  sight  of  a 
bounding  buck.  A volley  of  shots  to 
my  right  and  the  excited  voices  of 
another  hunting  party  indicated  to 
me  that  some  lucky  hunter  had  bagged 
a deer. 

A few  minutes  later  I decided  to 
move  on.  Leaving  the  cold  ridge,  I 
headed  for  the  warmer  valley  below. 
Two  hundred  yards  from  where  I had 
heard  the  shooting  I came  upon  a 


hunter  who  was  down  on  his  knees 
with  his  hands  in  the  snow.  Thinking 
he  was  hurt  or  sick,  I made  my  way 
toward  him.  Before  I could  speak,  he 
got  to  his  feet,  brushed  off  the  snow 
and  looking  at  me  said,  “I  knew  I had 
hit  that  buck.” 

“Were  you  the  man  who  fired  the 
three  shots?”  I asked. 

“That’s  correct,”  he  said.  “It  was  as 
nice  a buck  as  you  would  ever  see, 
and,  believe  me,  if  I would  have  had 
my  old  Krag,  I would  have  had  a 
deer.” 

“That’s  a pretty  nice  looking  outfil 
you  are  hunting  with,”  I told  him 
"What’s  the  caliber?” 

“It’s  a .257  Roberts  and  it  is  not  my 
rifle.  It  belongs  to  my  son-in-law.  He 
spent  a pile  of  money  for  this  rifle,  but 
he  was  unable  to  hunt  this  year.  He 
insisted  that  I use  his  rifle  but  I wisl 
now  that  I would  have  refused.” 

Fine  Outfit 

The  rifle  had  been  customized  anc 
had  a beautiful  stock  on  it.  It  wa: 
scoped  with  a high  quality  variable 
scope  and  one  of  the  best  mounts  or 
the  market.  Puzzled  why  this  mar 
would  prefer  a Krag  over  this  fine  out 
fit,  I decided  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 

“Why  would  you  rather  have  youi 
Krag  than  this  rig?”  was  my  firsi 
question. 

“Well,”  he  began,  “the  Krag  woulc 
have  killed  the  deer  on  the  first  shot 
I had  a dandy  standing  shot,  and 
placed  the  bullet  just  where  I wantec 
it,  but  this  rifle  is  just  too  small.  The 
deer  flinched  some  and  then  took  off 
There’s  no  question  in  my  mind  nov 
that  this  rifle  is  not  big  enough  foi 
deer.” 

Before  he  could  condemn  the  rifle 
further,  I broke  in  with  anothei 
question. 
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TWO  FINE  BRUSH  COUNTRY  deer  rifles 
no  longer  manufactured  are  the  Reming- 
ton 141,  left,  and  the  Winchester  Model 
71  in  .348  caliber. 


“Do  you  really  believe  the  .257  won’t 
kill  a deer  at  less  than  one  hundred 
yards?” 

“Yep,  that’s  what  I’m  saying,  and 
that’s  the  truth.” 

“Could  it  be  that  perhaps  you  did 
not  hit  the  buck  in  a fatal  area  with 
your  first  shot?”  was  the  most  diplo- 
matic question  I could  think  of.  With 
an  egotistical  grin  forming  on  his  face 
he  related  at  length  how  no  deer 
could  stand  less  than  one  hundred 
yards  away  and  still  be  on  its  feet 
after  he  had  pulled  the  trigger.  That 
is,  if  he  had  a rifle  that  had  power 
enough  to  do  the  job.  Looking  me 


over  with  a disdainful  look,  he  care- 
fully explained  that  his  shot  had  been 
a perfect  one.  Getting  down  on  his 
knees,  he  thoroughly  explained  how 
you  could  tell  from  the  various  blood 
spots  and  hair  cuttings  exactly  where 
the  bullet  had  struck  the  deer.  In  this 
particular  case,  he  had  caught  the  deer 
high  behind  the  shoulder— a perfect 
lung  shot.  Shaking  his  head  in  bitter- 
ness, he  reiterated  his  desire  for  his 
faithful  .30-40  Krag. 

Afraid  that  I might  start  believing 
some  of  this  hokum,  I bid  him  fare- 
well and  started  to  leave. 

“Since  you  seem  to  admire  this  pea- 
shooter, what  do  you  think  is  the  best 
rifle  for  deer?”  he  called  after  me. 

Not  wanting  to  get  involved  in  a 
long  drawn  out  senseless  argument 
when  I could  spend  the  time  hunting, 
I backed  away  telling  him  it  was 
strictly  a personal  matter  and  some- 
thing for  each  hunter  to  determine  for 
himself.  The  last  I remember  him  was 
down  on  his  knees  still  trying  to 
convince  himself  that  his  shot  had 
been  perfectly  placed  and  that  his  rifle 
was  too  small. 

Deadly  Deer  Gun 

The  .257  Roberts  might  not  be  the 
most  powerful  rifle,  but,  in  all  fairness, 
it  is  a deadly  deer  gun  if  given  half  a 
chance.  I will  always  believe  that 
this  man’s  bullet  made  a superficial 
flesh  wound.  He  may  have  convinced 
himself  that  his  shot  was  a perfect 
one,  but  he  failed  to  make  me  believe 
it. 

I doubt  it  if  there  is  a “best”  rifle 
for  deer.  From  my  point  of  view,  the 
most  common  error  in  selecting  a deer 
rifle  is  the  desire  for  power.  I sin- 
cerely believe  in  power  for  big  game 
rifles  but  there  are  many  other  factors 
to  consider.  Take  any  caliber  from 
the  .243  100-grain  bullet  to  the  300 
H & H Magnum  and  you  have  sufficient 
power  to  kill  a deer.  The  .30-30,  .32 
Special,  8 mm.  and  all  the  rest  are 
adequate  at  normal  shooting  distances. 
When  you  consider  that  most  deer 
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are  killed  at  less  than  one  hundred 
yards,  it  should  be  ample  evidence 
that  any  center-fire  rifle  will  do  the  job. 

If  power  is  not  the  only  thing  to 
consider,  what  other  aspects  should 
we  look  for  in  our  big  game  rifle? 
First,  remember  that  every  hunter  has 
different  requirements.  No  two  hunters 
think  or  feel  the  same  about  a rifle.  A 
long,  heavy  military  type  .30-06  would 


THE  VARIATIONS  of  actions,  calibers 
and  magazines,  not  to  mention  stocks, 
sights  and  other  equipment,  are  seem- 
ingly endless  today.  The  hunter  has  a 
wide  selection  from  which  to  make  his 
choice. 

be  a cumbersome  firearm  for  the  short- 
range  brush  hunter.  His  needs  could  be 
filled  with  a simple  .30-30  or  .32  Special 
in  the  Model  94  Winchester  or  the 
Marlin  .336  lever  action  rifle.  The  new 
Remington  600  Model  is  designed  for 
those  who  desire  the  short,  easy  to 
carry  rifle.  The  old  Krag  decked  out 
with  its  full  military  stock  makes  an 
impressive  looking  rifle,  but  it’s  a real 
chore  to  hunt  with  in  thick  brush. 
Our  female  hunters  prefer  the  short 
rifles  since  they  are  lighter  and  much 
easier  for  them  to  handle.  The  mild 
recoil  of  these  short-range  rifles  allows 
the  lady  hunter  to  enjoy  the  hunt  and 
not  just  endure  it.  The  hunter  who 
loves  to  hit  a trail  and  follow  it  for 
hours  should  have  a rifle  that  is  light 
and  a pleasure  to  carry.  Here  again 
the  compact  37-inch  Remington  600  in 


a .308  caliber  would  give  the  hunter 
an  adequate  deer  gun  regardless  ol 
the  type  of  shot  he  was  offered. 

We  must  not  forget  the  long  shot 
The  man  who  hunts  in  open  country 
where  two  to  four  hundred-yard  shots 
are  common  must  have  more  than  the 
brush  rifle.  The  .30-06  with  the  150- 
grain  ball  will  be  traveling  over  2,00C 
feet  per  second  at  three  hundred  yards 
with  nearly  1,500  pounds  of  energy 
left.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  energy 
at  100  yards  is  more  than  enough  tc 
kill  a deer  instantly.  The  .270  Win- 
chester at  the  long  range  will  have 
more  speed  than  the  .30-06  and  its 
130-grain  ball  will  more  than  equal 
the  06  s energy.  Here  is  where  the  ,26z 
Winchester  Magnum  and  the  Reming- 
ton 7 mm.  Magnum  take  the  spotlight 
These  two  rifles  have  to  be  fired  al 
the  long  ranges  to  appreciate  them 
The  7 mm.  Magnum  will  be  hitting 
close  to  2,500  FPS  at  300  yards  anc 
will  have  nearly  2,000  pounds  o: 
energy  with  its  140-grain  slug.  The 
140-grain  .264  will  equal  it  almost  tc 
the  pound. 

Type  of  Action 

Few  hunters  who  have  entered  my 
shop  were  concerned  about  the  type 
of  action  on  their  rifle.  It  always 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  more  con- 
cerned about  the  price  tag  than  whal 
they  should  have  in  the  way  of  bene- 
fits. It  was  a good  buy  and  they 
bought  it.  A man  who  shoots  left- 
handed  brought  a bolt  action  rifle  tc 
me  to  see  if  the  bolt  could  be  put  ovei 
on  the  left  side.  When  I asked  hini 
why  he  had  not  purchased  a lever  oi 
a pump  action  he  replied  that  he  hac 
bought  this  rifle  for  less  than  fifty 
dollars.  Not  a whole  lot  of  money  tc 
invest  in  a used  rifle,  but,  in  this  in- 
stance, it  was  a considerable  amount 
to  invest  unwisely. 

The  type  of  action  you  choose  may 
determine  whether  you  bag  your  deei 
or  come  home  empty-handed.  Not 
every  musician  can  play  the  piano; 
not  every  baseball  player  can  swing  a 
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heavy  bat,  and  not  every  shooter  can 
effectively  use  the  same  type  of  action. 
An  acquaintance  of  mine  has  four 
guns:  a .22,  a varmint  rifle,  a deer 
outfit  and  a shotgun.  All  are  pump 
guns  and  of  the  same  manufacturer. 
This  may  be  stretching  a good  point 
too  far,  but  it  does  prove  that  he 
should  really  know  how  to  use  any 
one  of  those  guns. 

The  Savage  99  in  the  300-caliber 
has  been  a favorite  of  thousands  of 
Pennsylvania  hunters.  A very  durable 
rifle  with  better  than  average  ac- 
curacy, it  has  given  a good  account 
of  itself  for  several  decades.  Now 
that  it  is  available  in  the  99C  with  the 
clip  it  should  be  more  popular  than 
ever.  Another  fine  lever  action  that  is 
available  in  several  calibers  is  the 
Winchester  Model  88.  It’s  a very  fine 
looking  rifle,  and  it  too  is  clip  fed. 

The  pump  or  slide  action  is  the 
fastest  action  available.  It  doesn’t  take 
long  to  learn  how  to  empty  one  in  a 

BUY  THE  CALIBER  you  think  you  would 
enjoy  shooting  and  don't  worry  about 
being  underpowered.  Then  use  a bench- 
rest  to  determine  exactly  where  the  gun 
is  placing  the  bullets. 
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hurry.  Remington  has  dominated  the 
scene  with  its  pump  rifles.  The  Models 
114  and  141  .35  Remingtons  were  the 
heroes  of  the  depression  years  when 
most  of  the  hunting  was  done  in  close 
quarters.  The  new  Remington  pump 
is  the  760  and  the  tubular  magazine 
has  been  replaced  with  a clip.  A 
whole  rack  full  of  calibers  can  be 
had  in  this  model.  It’s  available  in 
the  short  760  carbine  which  is  about 
38  inches  long.  The  standard  22-inch 
barrel  has  good  bullet  placement  and 
I was  surprised  at  the  accuracy  of 
the  18/2  barrel  on  the  carbine  model. 
The  old  theory  that  the  pump  rifle 
sprays  its  bullets  over  a foot  circle 
at  100  yards  can  be  shattered  with 
the  first  10-shot  group  from  either  of 
these  two  models.  On  the  standard 
grade  760  I averaged  between  I to  2M 
inches  with  factory  ammo.  Shooting 
like  that  borders  on  chuck  rifle  ac- 
curacy. 

Bolt  Still  First 

The  bolt  action  rifle  will  always 
command  first  place.  It’s  strong  and 
simple  to  operate.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  rifles  that  are  available 
in  the  bolt  action.  From  military  con- 
versions to  custom-made  jobs,  the  bolt 
action  is  readily  available.  Several 
that  stand  out  in  my  mind  are  the 
110  L and  110  R Savage.  Here  the 
left-handed  shooter  can  have  a real 
left-handed  bolt  action  in  the  110  L. 
It  costs  well  above  a hundred  dollars, 
but  it’s  worth  every  cent  of  it.  I 
helped  convert  a 110  L .30-06  to  a 
heavy  barreled  .243-06.  There  were  no 
problems  with  the  action,  and  it  al- 
lowed a left-handed  shooter  to  own  a 
super  varmint  rifle  with  an  action  he 
could  enjoy  using. 

Of  all  the  rifles  now  on  the  market, 
none  is  more  economically  priced  than 
the  Model  340  Savage.  The  deer 
hunter  is  forced  to  buy  it  in  the  . 30-30- 
caliber  but  the  chuck  hunter  can  have 
it  in  either  the  .222  Remington  or  the 
.225  Winchester.  In  this  model  and 
for  less  than  $75  the  hunter  can  pur- 
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chase  a dependable  deer  rifle.  The 
appearance  may  be  a little  awkward 
and  some  of  the  machining  may  be 
short  of  perfect,  but  basically  the  rifle 
performs  well  and  is  worth  the  money. 

A lot  of  time  should  be  spent  in 
selecting  a deer  rifle.  Don’t  grab  the 
first  cannon  that  someone  offers  you. 
Don’t  over  buy  financially,  and,  unless 
you  can  afford  it,  stay  away  from 
fancy  deluxe  models.  Save  as  much  as 
you  can  on  your  rifle  and  apply  it 
toward  the  purchase  of  a fine  scope. 
This  will  be  more  beneficial  to  you 
than  a fancy  checkered  stock.  Buy 
the  caliber  you  think  you  would  enjoy 
shooting  and  don’t  worry  about  being 
underpowered.  The  prime  importance 


of  good  shooting  is  how  well  you  car 
place  your  bullet  and  not  how  hare 
your  rifle  shoots. 

Above  all  else,  handle  the  rifle  be 
fore  you  buy  it.  Don’t  discover  aftei 
you  have  had  it  shipped  to  you  that  ii 
does  not  fit  or  that  it  has  the  wrong 
type  of  stock  on  it.  I know  that  the  rifle 
I take  to  the  woods  can  perform  bettej 
than  I can,  and  I also  know  that  if  1 
miss  it  will  be  more  my  fault  than  the 
rifle’s. 

There  is  no  moral  to  this  story.  It’< 
just  common  sense.  There  is  a rifle 
that  is  right  for  you.  If  you  will  con 
sider  some  of  the  things  mentionec 
here,  you  should  have  less  trouble 
finding  it. 


lays  of  f orr 


GAME  FROM  two  and  one-half  days  of  hunting  is  displayed  on  old  touring  car  or 
Martin  Boyl  farm  in  Beaver  County  in  1926.  Hunters  were  "Red"  Crover,  right;  his 
son  Howard,  not  pictured;  and  Harry  M.  Deem,  left,  who  submitted  photo. 


HW nty  Scfttetn  a 0?cUlevte 

The  bounty  system,  said  to  have  originated  on  European  game  preserves 
has  failed  as  a management  tool  in  the  control  of  predators  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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HUNTER  SAFETY 
EDUCATION 


PGC  Photo  by  John  Behel 

! FIREARMS  INSTRUCTION  was  included  in  hunter  safety  training  course  given  Enota 
Girl  Scout  Troop  64  by  District  Game  Protector  Eugene  Utech.  Shooting  program 
and  Game  Lands  tour  were  also  included.  Many  of  the  girls  were  surprised  at  their 
{ shooting  ability. 


Girl  Scouts  Receive  Hunter  Sufety  Training 


Probably  the  first  Pennsylvania  Girl 
Scout  troop  to  take  a complete  firearm 
and  hunter  safety  course  is  Troop  64, 
First  E.  U.  B.  Church,  Enola,  arranged 
1 through  Scout  Leader  Mrs.  George 
| Stites  and  Assistant  Scout  Leader  Mrs. 

Robert  Fegley  in  cooperation  with  Dis- 
iji  trict  Game  Protector  Eugene  Utech, 
Carlisle. 

jj  The  Senior  Girl  Scout  troop  from 
Enola  received  classwork  in  the  safe 
handling  of  firearms  in  the  field  and 
at  home,  hunter-landowner  relations 
and  hunters’  responsibilities. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Game 
s,  Protector  Utech  for  a tour  of  State 
ie  Game  Lands  230  and  a shooting  pro- 
gram at  the  Game  Commission’s  rifle 
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range,  assisted  by  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tector Charles  Lohry.  All  girls  and 
leaders  received  instruction  in  range 
procedure,  sighting,  positions,  shoot- 
ing and  scoring  of  targets. 

Many  of  the  girls  did  well  in  shoot- 
ing from  the  prone,  sitting  and  stand- 
ing or  offhand  positions  on  the  50-foot 
course  with  the  .22-cal.  rifle.  One  of 
the  group  was  afraid  to  shoot  because 
she  thought  it  would  be  embarrassing 
to  miss  the  target.  After  determining 
which  eye  to  close,  she  was  amazed. 

With  practice,  all  girls  can  become 
good  target  shooters.  Those  that  hunt 
will  be  safe  hunters,  and  each  girl  has 
familiarized  herself  with  guns  in  the 
home  and  in  the  field. 
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Deputy  Dame  Protectors  Active  in  Hunter  Safety 


Pennsylvania’s  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tectors have  been  serving  their  com- 
munities on  a voluntary  basis  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s  con- 
servation program  for  many  years. 
Added  to  the  list  of  many  duties  Dep- 
uty Game  Protectors  perform  for  the 
people  is  their  fine  work  in  hunter 
safety  training  to  prevent  firearm  ac- 
cidents. 

Recently  Somerset  County  Deputy 
Game  Protectors  were  recognized  for 
their  activity  in  organizing  hunting 
safety  classes.  A total  of  625  students 
received  a course  on  hunting  safety 
provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  in  cooperation  with  Boy 
Scout  troops,  sportsmen’s  clubs  and 
schools.  The  course  included  instruc- 
tions in  the  proper  handling  of  fire- 
arms in  the  field  and  in  the  home  with 
emphasis  on  practices  to  be  followed 
to  avoid  accidents,  identification  of 
hunters  through  properly  worn  colors, 


hunter-landowner  relations  and  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Laws. 

Deputy  Game  Protector  William 
Swain,  Holsopple,  received  the  Hunter 
Safety  Instructor’s  Award  which  was 
made  possible  through  the  courtesy  of 
Sellers  Diner,  Jennerstown.  Mr.  Swain 
was  personally  responsible  for  pre- 
senting instruction  to  167  youths  who 
were  certified  as  safe  hunters.  Carl 
Holt  of  Somerset  was  second  with  143 
students  certified,  and  James  Weimer, 
Somerset,  third  with  108  students.  In 
addition  to  the  three  award  winners, 
James  Kordell,  Charles  Cramer,  Wil- 
liam Flick,  Floyd  Berkebile  and 
George  Hutzell  certified  207  students. 

Somerset  County  provides  a very 
active  program  to  decrease  firearm  ac- 
cidents. 

Classes  were  organized  through  the 
North  Fork,  Stoystown,  Rockwood 
and  Listie  Troops,  Somerset  Troops 
132  and  139,  and  Camp  Soles. 


PGC  Photo  by  Fred  Servey 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  Deputy  Game  Protectors  were  presented  awards  for  their  fine 
work  in  training  safe  hunters.  At  presentation  were,  left  to  right:  District  Game 
Protector  William  Cox;  Grady  Weeks,  proprietor  of  Sellers  Diner;  Deputy  Game 
Protector  William  Swain;  District  Game  Protector  James  Burns;  and  Deputy  Game 
Protector  James  Winner. 
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Schools— Ed  Van  Dyne  NOV 


CONSERVATION  NEWS 

How  to  Jack  Up  a Lake— Bob  Carter  ..  FEB 
Championship  Corn  for  Pa.  Wildlife— 


Stephen  A.  Kish  APR 

Bucky  Chestnutseed— 

Ted  Fenstermacher  JUL 

Safety  Zone  Signs— R.  G.  Wingard  NOV 

DOGS 

Wild  Dogs— Ed  Sherlinski  ...  MAY 


FICTION 


Hunger  Moon  Shadows— A1  Shimmel  ._  JAN 
A Dog’s  Best  Friend  Is  His  Rabbit— 

Clancy,  a Beagle  FEB 

GAME  MANAGEMENT 

River  Rats— Robert  P.  Shaffer  MAY 

Distant  Relatives— Carsten  Ahrens  ....  JUN 
Open  Letter  to  a Fast  Man  Behind  a 

Wheel— George  B.  Evans  JUL 

The  Log  of  a Woodland  Drummer— 

Thomas  Smyth  AUG 


GUNS  AND  FIREARMS  SAFETY 


Scope  Mounting— Don  Lewis  JAN 

Are  Handloads  Better?— Don  Lewis  ....  FEB 
Fun  With  Flintlocks— Ed  DeRienze  . MAR 
Guns  Are  . . . for  Game— Steve  Kish  ..  MAR 
Keep  Your  Rifle  Clean— Don  Lewis  MAR 
A Diamond  for  Your  Stock— 

John  F.  Clark  APR 

The  Educated  Finger  of  R.  B.  Trew— 

Bob  Carter  APR 

The  Secondhand  Gun— Don  Lewis  ....  APR 
A Matter  of  Opinion— Don  Lewis  ....  MAY 
Y’ou  Can’t  Be  Too  Sure— 

Richard  L.  Wiles  JUN 

Inlaid  Rifle  Stock— Ed  Van  Dyne  JUN 

The  Psychological  Approach- 

Don  Lewis  JUN 

Yellow  Boy— Hank  Vogel  JUL 

The  Fearsome  Swift— Don  Lewis  JUL 

The  Hi-Lo  Game— Bill  Walsh  AUG 

Accuracy  and  the  Hunting  Rifle- 

Don  Lewis  AUG 

Get  Out  Your  Shotgun— Don  Lewis  ... . SEP 

Ulcers  and  Turkeys— Don  Lewis OCT 

Be  Seen— Wear  Blaze  Orange  While 

Hunting— John  C.  Behel  OCT 

Put  a Scope  on  Your  Rifle— Don  Lewis  NOV 
Rifles  for  Whitetails— Don  Lewis  DEC 

HISTORY 

Roll  Back  the  Years— George  R.  Stahl  APR 

In  a Proud  Tradition— Jim  Hayes AUG 

Find  the  Frontiersman— 

Carsten  Ahrens  AUG 

HUNTING 

Triumph  Over  Tragedy- 

Del  and  Lois  Kerr ..  JAN 

Bear  Hunter— David  S.  Bair JAN 

Rabbits  Are  a Girl’s  Best  Friends— 

Norma  Leary  JAN 

February  for  Foxes— Bob  Carter  FEB 

Sharing  the  Shooting— 

Keith  C.  Schuyler AUG 

Don’t  Mourn  the  Mourners— Bob  Bell  ..  SEP 
Early  Fur  and  Feathers— Bob  Carter  ..  OCT 

We’ll  Take  Pheasants— Bob  Bell  OCT 

My  Last  Grouse  Hunt— 

Archibald  Rutledge  NOV 

Pa.  Grand  Slam— Gary  Corle  with 

Jim  Hayes NOV 

Last  Minute  Rabbits— Don  Lewis  ...  ..  NOV 
Not  All  Gentlemen  Live  in  the 

South— George  X.  Sand DEC 

Birthday  Buck— Bob  Bell DEC 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


RECIPES 


New  Game  Laws  Enacted  FEB 

The  Protector  Takes  a Poacher 

(Part  1)— Bill  Walsh  __ SEP 

The  Protector  Takes  a Poacher 

(Part  2) -Bill  Walsh  ...  OCT 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Financial  Report  7/1/64  to  6/30/65— 

John  M.  Smith  JAN 

Love  on  the  Lake— Keith  C.  Schuyler  MAR 
Indoor  Outdoor  Secretary— 

Sylvia  Sachs  . MAR 

Don’t  Move— There’s  a Quail  on 


Your  Head!— Kay  and  George  Evans  APR 
Build  a Chuck-A-Pod— Philip  D.  Wynn  MAY 


Do  You  Know  the  Farmer?— 

Roy  W.  Trexler  MAY 

A Time  to  Reap,  and  a Time  to 

Rest— George  R.  Stahl  JUN 

Five  Minutes— Incident  or  Disaster?— 

Del  and  Lois  Kerr  JUL 

The  Poisonous  Snakes  of  Penna.— 

William  B.  Allen,  Jr JUL 

Lost  . . . Lost— A1  Shimmel  AUG 

Past  the  Barn— Betty  Dougherty  SEP 

Go  Up,  Young  Man,  Go  Up!— 

Charley  Zaimes  DEC 

Financial  Report  7/1/65  to  6/30/66— 

John  M.  Smith  DEC 


NATURAL  HISTORY 

Gone  for  the  Day— Ned  Smith  __  All  Months 


The  Raccoon— Mrs.  Vera  G.  Dugdale  ._  FEB 
Limpy  Loves  His  Home— 

John  P.  Feeley MAR 

High  Voltage  Cats— Day  C.  Yeager  APR 

The  Cricket  and  the  Acorn- 

Bill  Britton  APR 

Wild  Honey— Al  Shimmel  MAY 

A Collar  for  Bruin— Del  and  Lois  Kerr  MAY 
Moshannon  Red  Moon— Al  Shimmel  ..  AUG 
Matok— Wilbert  N.  Savage SEP 


OUTDOOR  GEAR 

Snowshoes  for  Winter  Travel— Ed  Atts  JAN 


Binocular  Basics  for  the 

Outdoorsman— Eugene  R.  Slatick  _ MAY 
Camera  Clamp  for  Gunners— 

Don  Shiner  AUG 

The  Shotgun  Sling— Don  Shiner  SEP 

Portable  Seat  for  Hunters— Don  Shiner  OCT 
Thermos  Bottle  Cooking— 

Gerald  A.  Dowd  . NOV 

Survival  Kit— Don  Shiner  NOV 


Frigid  Weather  Footwear— Don  Shiner  DEC 


Cook  a Chuck— J.  Almus  Russell JUN 

Prepare  a Raccoon— J.  Almus  Russell  ..  JUL 
Prepare  a Porcupine— J.  Almus  Russell  AUG 

Snack  on  Schnitz— Don  Shiner AUG 

Stew  a Squirrel— J.  Almus  Russell  OCT 

Cottontail  Cookery— J.  Almus  Russell ..  NOV 
Mincemeat  a la  Whitetail— Bill  Walsh  DEC 

RECREATION 

Lawrence  County  Skeet  Judge— 

Thad  Bukowski  MAY 

RESEARCH 

Measuring  Your  Trophy  Deer  ...  JAN 

Pheasants  Play  Concentration— 

Fred  E.  Hartman MAY 

In  and  Out  of  the  Shadow- 

Ward  M.  Sharp  MAY 

Bounties;  A Question  of  Benevolence— 

Harvey  A.  Roberts  JUN 

Korean  Pheasants  in  Pa.— John  J.  Kriz  ..  JUL 
Resume  of  1965  Grouse  and  Wood- 
cock Hunting  Survey— 

Steve  Liscinsky  SEP 

Horn  of  Rabbit  Plenty— John  J.  Kriz  _ OCT 
Why  Check  the  Deer  Kill? 

Harvey  A.  Roberts  DEC 

SPORTSMEN  ACTIVITIES 

Sportsmanship  ...  on  the  Decline— 

Al  Shimmel  FEB 

How  to  Tell  a Deer  Hunter— 

Jim  Hayes  MAY 

Some  Hunters  Are  Like  That! 

Don  Reed  OCT 

TRAPPING 

Weasel  Trapping— Larry  J.  Kopp  JAN 

Backyard  Bunnies— Eldy  Johnston  JAN 

Fifty  Years  on  the  Trapline— 

John  Sullivan  MAR 

Was  Bear  Trapping  Sporting?— 

Ted  Fenstermacher  MAR 

Big  Bob  of  Bear  Valley— 

William  W.  Britton  ...  JUL 

YOUTH 

Danny’s  Deer  Antler  Dinnerware— 

Don  Shiner  JAN 

Strictly  for  the  Birds— Don  Shiner  FEB 

Big  Views  in  Danny’s  Life- 

Don  Shiner  MAR  I 

Danny  Discovers  Fox  Fire— Don  Shiner  APR 

Cinder  Beds  Lead  to  Nighthawks— 

Don  Shiner  MAY  ;! 

Marsh  Bird  Gathering— Don  Shiner JUN 

Lesson  in  Snake  Lore— Don  Shiner  ....  JUL 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  0.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Deputy  Executive  Director 

JOHN  M.  SMITH  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

DANIEL  H.  FACKLER  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  - Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  — --  Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  _ Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

ROY  W.  TREXLER  _ Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 
Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION.  G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
Phone:  A.C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Raymond  H.  Morningstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis 
17721.  Phone:  A.C.  717  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon 
16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifffin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  Dallas  18612. 

Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1122  or  675-1123 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION-Tcmple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery. 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill , York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17702.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 
SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-7640 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-3755 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT-George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-6978 


c Just  ^Between  JJou  an 9 Jie 

GAME  NEWS  A One  of  Jl, 

dottest  Christmas  $<)eas 

A great  gift  for  those  friends  of  yours 
who  are  interested  in  hunting,  nature 
and  the  outdoors. 

1 Year  (12  Big  Issues)  Only  $1.50 
3 Years  (36  Bigger  Issues)  Only  $4.00 

Use  the  handy  gift  coupon  on  the  in- 
side of  th  is  issue. 


Mail  checks  and  coupon  to 

GAME  NEWS 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Box  1567  • Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


